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Just  as  good  as  the  Hartford 

P~  ERSONS  scattered  all  over  the  United  States  are  asking 
their  agents  or  brokers  to  get  them  policies  in  the  Hartford. 
But  some  of  them  are  being  persuaded  to  accept  policies  in 
other  companies  because  the  agent  or  broker  argues  that  the 
companies  he  wants  to  give  them  are  "just  as  good  as  the 
Hartford." 

But  are  they  just  as  good  ?  Do  you  know  about  any  of 
them  as  you  know  about  the  Hartford?    The  Hartford  is 

today  the  best  known  fire  insurance  company  in  America.  It  is 
more  than  one  hundred  years  old  and  in  that  time  has  promptly 
and  fairly  met  every  loss.  It  does  the  largest  business  of  any 
company  in  America  and  at  San  Francisco  paid  the  largest 
single  loss  in  fire  insurance  history.  When  an  agent  or  broker 
asks  you  to  accept  a  policy  in  some  company  "just  as  good," 
remember  these  things  about  the  Hartford  and  take  no  other 
company,  however  "good." 

The  penalty  of  a  mistake  in  choosing  a  company  falls  on 
you.  When  you  choose  the  Hartford  you  take  no  chances. 
Ask  for  the  Hartford  and  accept  no  substitute.  Any  agent 
or  broker  can  get  it  for  you,  so  when  your  policy  expires 

INSIST  ON  THE  HARTFORD 
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PARENS  1RATUS:  HIS  CAUSE  AND  CURE 


WILLIAM  McANDREW 
Principal  of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City 


I,  too,  in  my  day  have  read  many  books  on  education.  They 
seem  to  me  to  have  a  good  deal  of  what  might  appear  to  be  pure 
science.  Their  formulae  are  calculated  for  a  vacuum.  They 
disregard  the  element  of  friction.  This  following  trial  will  not 
content  the  educational  expert.  It  would  not  have  been  thrust 
upon  you  but  for  the  fact  that  on  the  editorial  staff  of  this 
Review  is  one  of  my  boys  of  twenty  years  ago,  who  asked  for 
"something." 

I  bought  a  letter  file  in  1887.  The  habit  has  endured.  I 
have  just  gone  through  a  large  pile  of  letters  sent  twenty-three 
years  ago  by  fathers  and  mothers  regarding  their  children  then 
atending  our  Chicago  high  school.  I  seem  to  have  been  walk- 
ing through  a  cemetery.  Willie,  Ollie,  Danny,  and  all  the 
affectionately  labeled  personalities  are  dead,  some  without  suc- 
cessors. But  many  of  them  are  transformed  into  men  and  women 
averaging  forty  years  of  age ;  some,  constructors  of  huge  build- 
ings; some,  shrewd  and  shifty  accumulators  of  dollars;  some, 
honest,  steady,  reliable  citizens;  some,  dignified  mothers  of 
beautiful  children;  some,  soilers  of  other  homes  than  their  own. 
Some  few  are  making  in  life  the  sort  of  records  which  they 
made  in  school,  but  so  many  are  at  such  a  wide  variance  from 
what  we  rated  them  day  by  day  as  to  incline  me  to  abstain  from 
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any  eulogy  of  ieachers'  ratings,  principals'  judgments,  or  high 
:£hools\asfcfctjiii<;e  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
.  #.       those  twentyvthree  years  the  style  of  letter  written  by 
.•parthWtoHhe'VAi'ofelmaster  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  have  under- 
gone much  change. 

Dear  Sir  [writes  a  city  official,  February  7,  1887] :  I  have  no  time  to 
be  bothered  with  your  letters  about  the  school  work  of  my  daughter  Queenie. 
I  have  noted  from  month  to  month  her  low  standing  in  lattin  but  have  not 
been  disturbed  by  it  believing  she  was  in  the  hands  of  teachers  competent  to 
educate  her.  I  believe  she  is  as  capable  and  industrious  as  the  average 
pupil  and  believe  that  if  the  effort  expended  in  writing  letters  criticizing 
her  standing  had  been  given  to  assisting  her  the  result  would  have  been 
different.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  duties  lie  in  the  direction  of  ascer- 
taining the  causes  of  failure  and  in  correcting  them  rather  than  in  humiliat- 
ing your  pupils  by  mailing  to  the  parent  a  letter  of  the  character  that  I 
have  been  honored  with. 

On  my  desk  is  a  letter  of  October  27,  1910,  to  a  teacher  in 
our  present  school  : 

Dear  Madam  :  Please  do  not  bother  me  with  letters  about  the  standing 
of  my  daughter.  I  and  my  ancestors  before  me  have  paid  taxes  in  this 
city  for  seventy-five  years  and  we  send  our  children  to  be  taught  not  to  be 
complained  about.  If  instead  of  writing  letters  you  would  explain  your 
lessons  to  May  and  would  teach  them  to  her  you  would  not  need  to  waste 
postage. 

I  cannot  complain  that  letters  like  these  occur  in  large  num- 
bers. On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  cheeriest  and  most  grate- 
ful sort  are  in  the  pack.  But  this  essay  is  concerned  with  the 
stings  of  the  schoolmaster's  life  which  come  from  the  angry  pa. 

The  rudeness  of  parental  letters  depressed  me  so  deeply  in 
the  early  days  that  I  became  afraid  that  I  was  myself  of  such 
inferior  personality  as  to  draw  this  sort  of  missile  fire.  But  once 
in  the  office  of  the  eminent  William  C.  Collar  in  his  school  in 
polite  Boston  he  handed  me  a  letter  which  had  just  come  from 
the  father  of  one  of  his  boys.  It  made  the  worst  notes  I  had 
received  seem  like  invitations  to  tea.  The  contempt  we  get  is 
for  the  profession,  not  for  the  professor. 

The  irate  parent  will  be  with  us  through  this  generation. 
The  school  has  not  yet  acclimated  him.    Teachers  dread  an 
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interview  with  him  as  acutely  as  they  did  in  1887.  They  will 
let  a  child  fail  rather  than  write  home.  What  causes  ira 
parentis?  Do  you  think  our  own  incompetency  a  prominent 
factor  ? 

During  these  twenty-three  years  there  have  been  at  one  time 
and  another  about  four  hundred  of  us  teachers  working  in 
various  sized  groups  of  which  I  have  been  one  individual.  I 
cannot  count  more  than  ten  who  seemed  to  have  a  clear  and 
persistent  idea  of  what  we  should  bring  children  to  be  or  who 
made  use  of  our  daily  exercises  in  a  way  that  resulted  in 
a  high-grade  development  of  children.  Of  my  college  professors 
and  of  my  previous  teachers  I  can  recall  only  four  or  five  who 
seemed  to  know  what  I  needed  and  how  to  get  me  to  profit  by  it. 
During  most  of  my  time  as  a  teacher  I  have  been  concerned 
with  "covering  the  subject"  in  the  cases  of  such  of  the  children 
as  responded.  Upon  the  others  I  used  a  traditional  process 
which  was  in  no  intelligent  way  different  from  my  presentation 
of  the  subject  to  everybody.  When  I  began  to  teach,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  habit  of  a  principal  or  superintendent  of 
thoroughly  testing  whether  the  children  had  been  really  taught 
or  not  was  going  out  of  fashion.  In  the  schools  with  which  I 
am  familiar,  now,  such  means  of  keeping  up  efficient  teaching 
are  less  in  use  than  then.  In  analyses  of  causes  of  failure  of 
children  made  by  school  authorities  I  never  see  "poor  teaching" 
mentioned  as  one,  and  yet  I  cannot  get  away  from  the  sus- 
picion that  in  every  declaration  of  the  angry  father  that  "we 
ought  to  know  how  to  make  his  boy  succeed"  there  is  enough 
of  truth  to  make  us  chary  of  flatly  contradicting  him. 

Everybody  is  teachable.  Every  soul  has  abilities.  Some 
personalities  run  along  at  quarter-power  and  fail.  What  are 
we  for  if  it  be  not  to  awaken  the  sluggish,  the  lazy,  the  impu- 
dent, the  ones  who  do  not  like  us?  The  others  would  succeed 
for  anyone.  If  we  propose  ourselves  as  teachers,  it  means  that 
we  are  of  especial  service  to  those  who  need  a  teacher.  The 
complacent  attitude  of  giving  out  the  lessons  and  hearing  them 
recited  by  such  as  study  them  brings  us  very  little  ahead.  Isn't 
it  true  that  a  school  administration  should  require  a  teacher 
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more  and  more  to  study  the  mental  disease  of  the  delinquent  and 
to  apply  specific  treatment  for  curing  him  ? 

It  hardly  helps  matters  to  complain.  There  seems  too  much 
of  the  condemnatory  in  the  letters  sent  home.  Like  begets  like. 
The  answer  that  comes  back  is  abuse.  The  failing  student 
claims  that  injustice  has  been  done  him.  "He  whispered  once 
and  ever  since  the  teacher  has  failed  him."  If  no  teacher  ever 
made  so  foolish  a  mistake  as  this,  such  charges  would  die  out. 
But  teachers  do  juggle  their  scholarship  marks  to  punish  for 
deportment.  Teachers  do  "get  down  on  children."  There  is 
not  any  kind  of  unfairness,  pettiness,  prejudice,  or  tyranny 
that  school  people  are  free  from,  any  more  than  there  is  any 
other  class  of  people  that  is  wholly  free  from  sin. 

I  have  found  that  the  positive  rather  than  the  negative  kind 
of  letter  home  does  the  most  good.  "Your  daughter  Myrtle  is 
in  my  class  and  sometimes  recites  well.  If  I  could  get  her  to 
keep  up  to  such  a  grade  all  the  time  she  would  pass.  What  can 
you  suggest  to  help  me?"  "I  am  hoping  and  expecting  to  get 
Margaret  through  her  Latin  this  term.  I  shall,  if  she  does 
better.   Could  you  see  me  and  advise  me  about  her?" 

I  don't  get  every  teacher  to  take  to  notices  like  these.  They 
tell  me  such  letters  are  not  severe  enough  and  will  do  no  good. 
Perhaps  it's  a  matter  of  temperament.  Encouragement  increases 
my  moderate  powers.  Failure  and  threat  of  failure  paralyze 
them.  In  this  I  am  in  good  company,  as  witness  the  letters  and 
diaries  of  Washington  Irving,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  John 
Wesley,  Andrew  D.  White,  and  'Gene  Wood. 

When  pater  iratus  calls  and  begins  loud  talk  I  send  for  his 
offspring  and  the  teacher  immediately.  Or  rather,  I  go  after 
them  myself,  to  prevent  the  parent's  expression  to  me  of  com- 
plaints more  fervid  than  the  man  ever  will  utter  when  the 
woman  herself  is  present.  On  the  way  I  say  to  the  teacher 
alone:  "Listen  to  him  calmly.  Let  him  talk  himself  out.  If 
he  begins  to  cross-question  you,  don't  defend.  Let  me  re-ask 
such  questions  as  I  think  pertinent.  Then  you  ask  him  what 
he  thinks  you  ought  to  have  done.  Be  very  careful  not  to  show 
any  feeling  of  indignation  or  contempt,  for  we  are  public  ser- 
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vants.  He's  one  of  the  public.  We  can't  teach  him  much,  but 
we'll  not  give  him  any  cause  to  criticize  our  manners." 

This  complaint  of  the  manner  is  too  powerful  a  weapon  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  angry  caller. 

We  had  a  counter  across  the  office  in  the  Pratt  High  School. 
Two  very  excited  ladies  pounced  upon  me  once  for  not  excusing 
their  girls  early.  The  tongue-storm  lasted  several  minutes, 
blown  across  this  counter  by  the  women  on  one  side  against  me 
leaning  on  the  other.  I  won  out  on  the  dismissal  question,  but 
the  ladies  filed  with  the  trustees  a  complaint  of  discourtesy 
because  they  had  not  been  asked  to  sit  down. 

Do  you  ask  yourself,  Why  dwell  upon  cases  like  this? 
Because,  disagreeable  as  he  is,  the  parens  iratus  is  as  much  a 
feature  of  school  management  as  courses  of  study  are,  and  his 
amelioration  is  a  problem  as  deeply  involved  in  the  progress 
of  education  as  is  the  method  of  teaching  indirect  discourse. 

I  like  to  let  the  abusive  caller  vent  his  spleen  upon  a  teacher 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then  say :  "Do  you  know,  I  think  I  can 
see  where  all  the  trouble  comes  from." 

Pater  or  mater  usually  turns  to  me  then  and  waits. 

"I  think  possibly,"  I  say,  "that  this  girl  has  used  the  same 
manner  toward  this  lady  as  you  are  using  toward  her  yourself." 

This  works  in  one  of  two  ways:  either  as  a  sort  of  blud- 
geon between  the  eyes,  stunning;  or  as  a  whip,  exciting,  to  the 
point  that  the  teacher  and  I  for  the  rest  of  the  interview  are 
winners,  because  we  are  cool  and  the  disturber  is  off  his  head. 
Then  we  acknowledge  humbly  our  desire  as  public  servants  to 
do  as  we  should,  and  papa,  rather  the  worse  for  wearing  him- 
self out,  is  ours. 

You  see,  the  irate  parent  is  likely  to  be  so  much  in  the  wrong 
that  it  would  not  be  right  to  give  way  to  him.  Because  he  has 
one  or  two  boys  at  home  he  thinks  his  view  is  conclusive  for  an 
organization  with  hundreds  of  children.  It  is  as  if  a  woman 
who  can  run  a  chafing  dish  would  offer  suggestions  on  the  man- 
agement of  an  army  kitchen.  But  in  every  one  of  these  tempestu- 
ous complainants  I  always  find  myself  discovering  the  germs 
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of  an  honest  resentment  against  some  more  or  less  vague 
injustice. 

My  pile  of  letters  can't  convince  me  that  there  were  more 
objectors  in  those  days.  On  the  contrary,  the  measurements 
I  have  made  of  newspaper  criticisms  in  1887  as  compared  with 
19 10  show  that  discontent  with  schools  is  greater  than  it  was. 
The  parentes  irati  are  not  only  more  numerous  but  I  think  they 
are  more  intelligent  than  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Sh !  Let  me  whisper.  I'm  one  of  them.  My  own  children  are 
in  the  public  elementary  and  high  schools.  The  theories  I  have 
defended  for  years  aren't  working.  There  are  twenty  high 
schools  in  this  town.  One  by  one  I  have  seen  their  principals 
send  their  own  children  to  private  schools.  The  grind  in  our 
public  institutions  is  too  heavy.  Your  Chicago  papers  cry  "too 
much  home  work";  the  New  York  journals  do  the  same.  I 
have  an  envelope  full  of  suggestions  for  the  management  of 
high-school  lessons  so  that  the  home-work  abuse  will  disappear. 
None  of  them  will  work.  The  division  of  a  child's  time  among 
four  or  seven  teachers  without  excessive  home  work  does  not 
exist  in  any  high  school  generally  known  to  the  educational 
world.  In  colleges  the  lack  of  reasonable  regulation  of  outside 
study  by  professors  has  brought  about  the  impossibility  of 
excellence  in  scholarship  and  therefore  the  acceptance  of 
mediocrity.  I  spent  a  day  in  a  university  last  spring  to  try  to 
locate  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  a  good  boy  I  had  sent  there. 
The  lad's  classmates  told  me  that  no  one  could  get  all  the 
lessons  assigned.  The  dean  confessed  it.  Occasion  took  me 
to  Boston  a  little  while  later,  where  a  Harvard  student  and  an 
attendant  upon  the  Institute  of  Technology  told  me  the  same. 

The  number  of  high-school  children  who  do  well  is  pitiably 
small.  High-school  management  cannot  improve  this  much. 
You  cannot  bring  much  pressure  upon  the  teacher,  for  she  can 
truthfully  reply:  "I  conduct  my  recitations  properly.  I  teach 
my  fifty  minutes  a  day,  but  I  cannot  go  to  the  homes  of  every 
one  of  my  children  and  there  make  them  work  properly."  Don't 
you  see  this  fatal  weakness  of  our  system?  We  have  no  teach- 
ing of  the  art  of  study  before  we  permit  the  children  by  them- 
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selves  to  practice  it.  They  teach  themselves  mind  wandering, 
dozing  in  front  of  a  book,  time-wasting.  Common  consent 
places  the  responsibility  for  educating  children  upon  the  schools, 
but  the  schools  rely  too  much  upon  undirected,  unknown  goings- 
on  at  home.  I  would  not  undertake  to  build  your  house  if  every 
day  when  I  was  gone  someone  less  skilled  than  I  fussed  with  the 
brick  and  mortar. 

I'm  ready,  if  I  were  permitted,  to  cut  out  home  work  alto- 
gether, and  require  no  teacher  or  child  to  do  anything  outside 
of  hours.  Studying  should  be  done  at  stated  times  in  suitable 
rooms  and  supervised  by  study  experts,  so  that  it  might  be 
taught.  To  do  this  I  should  like  a  six-hour  day,  with  suitable 
exercise  upon  the  roof  in  the  open  air.  Our  workers,  old  and 
young,  would  leave  their  business  cares  at  their  place  of  busi- 
ness when  they  went  home. 

One  circumstance  that  makes  me  believe  that  such  a  plan 
would  decrease  the  number  of  irate  parents  is  the  record  of 
certain  classes  in  three  high  schools: 

AVERAGE  SUCCESSES  PER  HUNDRED  STUDENTS  IN  THREE 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Subjects  RequiriuK  No  Home  Study  Subjects  Depending  on  Home  Study 

Spelling    96    Algebra    69- 

Drawing    98    Geometry    58 

  98    English    70 


Music    97    French    63 

Cooking   98    German    61 

Bookbinding  100    Latin    69 

Typewriting    93     Science    61 

Penmanship   98    History    71 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  manager  of  a  school,  the  cutting 
out  of  home  work  means  simplicity  and  strength.  It  abolishes 
the  present  reliance  upon  scattered  and  irresponsible  parents, 
whom  you  cannot  supervise  or  require  to  perform  their  duties. 
It  fixes  upon  a  person  paid  for  it  the  responsibility  of  getting 
work  done.  It  reduces  deficiency  in  scholarship  in  most  instances 
to  cases  of  discipline.  Failure  to  work  in  such  circumstances  is 
disobedience.   We  know  better  how  to  deal  with  that  than  with 
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the  distant  and  unseen  affairs  in  the  pupil's  home.  I  believe  this 
is  one  cure  for  parens  iratus. 

Another  irritating  cause  is  children's  lack  of  interest  in  what 
we  give  them.  In  that  Hyde  Park  high  school  twenty-five  years 
ago  we  used  parts  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil,  with  a  large 
amount  of  Latin  grammar,  as  a  medium  of  education.  The 
natural  interest  of  the  various  children  in  this  was  small.  The 
grammar  was  to  some  extent  directed  toward  facility  in  reading, 
but  the  most  of  the  work  in  grammar  was  an  end  in  itself.  It 
is  so  yet,  and  it  is  not  interesting.  For  myself,  after  years  of 
trying  it,  I  cannot  get  myself  educated  by  uninteresting  things. 
James  Freeman  Clarke  and  the  members  of  his  family  got  educa- 
tion out  of  Latin,  but  they  did  not  do  it  our  way.  The  gram- 
mar came  only  as  needed,  and  was  never  needed  in  one-tenth  of 
the  amounts  that  we  give.  They  read  and  read,  and  after  that 
they  read — Ovid,  Varro,  Catullus,  Seneca,  Marcus  Aurelius. 
and  Tacitus.  We  don't  We  have  not  selected  the  most  valu- 
able Latin  to  read.  Rome  lasted  twelve  hundred  years ;  you  con- 
fine your  study  of  her  literature  to  less  than  a  hundred.  You 
say  you  have  selected  the  best  authors.  You  have  not.  There 
are  a  score  of  Latin  pieces  more  interesting  to  me  and  more 
interesting  to  children  than  these  three  authors.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  passages  more  inspiring,  more  thought-provoking,  more 
informing,  more  potent  in  every  quality  that  makes  literature. 

Your  Latin  scholarship  is  poorer  today  than  it  ever  was. 
You  can't  get  enthusiasm  for  it,  because  monotony  kills  enthu- 
siasm. Near  me  is  a  Latin  teacher  who  was  at  it  in  1886.  He 
is  not  teaching  one  line  that  he  did  not  teach  that  year.  You 
cannot  make  me  believe  that  this  sort  of  repetition  can  avoid 
stultifying  a  man's  mind  to  the  point  of  near  imbecility.  He 
corrects  every  translation  to  conformity  with  the  style  to  which 
his  ear  has  become  formed.  Every  variation  from  this  dis- 
turbs him.  He  cannot  translate  a  new  sentence  with  the  facility 
of  his  second-year  students.  Not  only  is  he  pottering  over  the 
same  passages  term  after  term,  but  his  neighbors  are  doing 
the  same.  The  Latin  classes  in  Los  Angeles  are  doing  the  same 
work  as  those  in  Bangor.    Where  is  the  progress  in  this? 
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Something  of  the  same  uniformity  and  monotony  is  evident  in 
French  and  German  and  English  and  mathematics  and  science. 
You  let  a  teacher  go  over  the  same  details  year  after  year, 
when  there  are  just  as  good  materials  for  study  in  the  same 
departments  of  knowledge.  This  is  the  sort  of  process  that 
psychologists  say  produces  stupidity. 

What  preventive  of  this  result  do  we  give  high-school 
teachers?  Nothing  effective  that  I  know  of.  Are  stupidity, 
monotony,  mechanical  mental  processes,  laziness,  indifference, 
absent  from  us?  I  do  not  find  that  we  are  singularly  alert, 
adaptive,  or  progressive.  We  seem  to  me  pretty  much  all  alike, 
doing  the  same  things  in  the  same  way  and  producing  a  larger 
amount  of  mediocrity  every  year.  We  confess  that  we  are  in  a 
rut,  and  we  let  ourselves  be  characterized  in  medical  advertise- 
ments as  "the  tired  teachers." 

We  have  the  most  perfect  system  and  the  poorest  education 
that  we  ever  had.  The  oftener  we  get  together  and  agree  upon 
a  common  way  of  doing  things,  the  more  frequently  we  have  a 
report  of  a  committee  of  ten  or  of  thirteen  or  of  fifteen,  the 
more  completely  do  the  rest  of  us  stop  thinking  and  adopt  a 
common  plan.  The  analogy  of  business  organization  and  of 
military  formation  has  equipped  us  with  a  system  that  defeats 
the  purpose  with  which  teaching  originally  set  out:  the  educa- 
tion of  the  powers  of  youth  toward  their  realization.  No  man 
can  educate  youth  to  think  unless  he  himself  is  a  thinker.  No 
man  can  be  a  thinker  and  spend  the  better  part  of  his  time 
doing  the  same  thing  over  and  over.  The  stultification  of  intelli- 
gence by  employment  in  factories  is  not  so  serious  to  America 
as  the  deadening  of  teachers  by  uniformity. 

We  have  made  a  fetish  of  a  system,  a  course  of  study,  a 
subject.  The  purpose  of  your  Latin  teacher  is  the  Latin  gram- 
mar and  the  selected  passages.  Accuracy,  good  English  speech, 
industry,  taste,  or  any  specified  kind  of  human  efficiency,  if  it 
comes  at  all,  is  a  by-product  of  your  Latin-teaching  process  and 
not  the  aim  your  instructor  intelligently  works  for.  As  a  result 
of  this  centering  upon  the  selected  means  instead  of  upon  the 
end  he  often  produces,  by  means  of  Latin,  inaccuracy,  wretched 
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English,1  lazy  use  of  translations,  and  distaste  for  literature. 
The  purpose  of  the  physics  teacher  is  to  cover  the  subject.  He 
has  specialized  upon  the  subject,  not  upon  any  human  ability 
which  he  regards  it  as  his  especial  function  to  strengthen.  The 
physics  specialists  have  united;  they  have  made  uniform 
courses.  They  are  repeating  them  year  after  year.  They  have 
turned  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  subjects  into  one  cordially 
detested  by  thousands  of  girls  and  by  hundreds  of  boys.  Your 
whole  high-school  faculty  is  made  up  of  persons  centered 
upon  subjects,  not  of  experts  in  human  nature  or  human  growth 
at  all.  You  cannot  get  a  good  position  on  a  horse- farm  because 
you  have  raised  oats  or  studied  the  manufacture  of  harness.  You 
can,  however,  get  a  place  as  an  educator  of  youth  if  you  have 
gone  through  a  course  of  Latin,  Greek,  or  chemistry. 

Reasoning  it  out  philosophically  or  comparing  it  empirically 
with  any  successful  work  in  other  industries,  do  you  see  any 
reason  why  our  study-centered  system  of  education  should  satisfy 
any  larger  number  of  parents  than  it  does  ? 

If  you  set  out  to  cure  human  patients,  or  develop  dumb 
animals,  or  raise  flowers,  would  you  not  expect  to  make  your 
aim  certain  living  products  brought  to  an  improved  state  of 
advancement?  Would  you  not  hesitate  to  have  it  known  that 
you  were  pursuing  exactly  the  same  course  with  each  of  your 
charges  that  every  other  physician  or  trainer  or  grower  was 
following  with  his?  There  is  only  one  circumstance  in  which 
I  can  see  that  you  would  be  justified  in  all  following  the  same 
course,  and  that  would  be  if  that  course  had  always  produced 
ioo  per  cent  of  successes. 

But  this  high-school  procedure  doesn't  do  that  at  all.  In  this 
pile  of  letters  of  twenty-five  years  ago  the  names  of  those  rated 
highest  or  even  satisfactory  in  the  educational  processes  we 
carried  on  in  Hyde  Park  are  those  of  persons  who  neither  in 
1890  nor  in  1900  nor  in  1910  were  highest  or  even  satisfactory 
in  their  service  in  the  world.   Among  the  children  whom  in  1886 

*Did  you  ever  read  more  continuously  dreary  English  than  the  volumes 
of  translations  constituting  any  classical  library?  The  men  who  produce  these 
monstrosities  are  eminent  linguistic  scholars. 
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we  drove  from  school  discouraged  by  their  failures  in  our  arbi- 
trary and  uniform  succession  of  daily  exercises  are  those  of  men 
and  women  who  today  are  more  efficient  individuals  than  many 
of  those  whom  we  ranked  higher  in  algebra  and  Greek.  The 
high-school  procedure  has  not  produced  100  per  cent  of  suc- 
cessess  or  90  per  cent  of  successes  or  80  per  cent  of  successes  in 
any  count  of  students  I  can  make. 

For  that  reason  neither  you  nor  I  dare  maintain  that  in  the 
education  of  the  children  this  day  sent  to  us  we  can  be  justified 
in  choosing  as  the  means  of  educating  them  the  same  means 
that  every  other  high  school  chooses.  The  very  fact  that  it  is 
just  the  same  in  Portland  as  in  Kankakee  condemns  it  The 
fact  that  it  has  changed  so  little  in  twenty-five  years  condemns 
it  more.  Nor  will  the  trooping  after  manual  training  or  voca- 
tional education  alleviate  the  trouble  much,  if  we  go  trooping 
all  together. 

What  we  want,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  a  centering  of  our  atten- 
tion on  the  children,  and  a  resolution  as  to  what  abilities  and 
what  mental  equipment  we  shall  give  them.  Then  we  ought  to 
be  more  free  in  every  school  to  devise  the  daily  exercises  to  bring 
about  the  growth  we  seek.  As  soon  as  that  becomes  the  purpose 
of  education,  the  fact  that  there  are  many  roads  to  the  same 
point  will  break  up  this  retarding  uniformity  which  now  dis- 
graces us.  San  Francisco's  school  system  won't  look  any  more 
like  Boston's  than  San  Francisco  looks  like  Boston.  Why 
should  it? 

Moreover  we  shall  have  a  rule  forbidding  anyone  to  use  the 
same  authors  or  exercises  more  than  three  times  running,  just 
as  we  had  a  contract  at  college  with  our  dining-hall  preventing 
monotony  of  menus.  This  will  do  something  to  prevent  us 
from  becoming  uninteresting  and  unfit  persons  to  associate  with 
curious-minded  youth. 

The  freedom  to  select  from  all  knowledge,  not  merely  from 
the  little  field  of  present  high-school  studies,  the  exercises  we 
ourselves  want  to  use  wherewith  to  train  youth  to  thinking,  feel- 
ing, and  doing  will  of  necessity  produce  a  new  type  of  teacher, 
a  discoverer,  an  inventor,  a  progressor.    Such  a  one,  with  his 
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purpose  centered  upon  persons,  not  upon  books,  will  necessarily 
grow  into  a  more  human  personality.  He  is  bound  to  come 
nearer  satisfying  his  constituency  than  we  do  at  present,  because 
dissatisfaction  with  us  now  could  scarcely  be  greater. 

If  you  make  public  education  a  process  of  developing  chil- 
dren according  to  their  capabilities  and  needs,  you  will  at  least 
be  able  to  answer  the  irate  parent:  "I'm  doing  the  best  I  know 
how.  You  tell  me  a  better  way  and  I'll  try  it."  At  present  you 
can't  say  any  such  thing.  You  have  to  answer:  "Here's  the 
course  of  study  the  authorities  provide.  It  was  never  formed 
after  a  study  of  your  boy  and  what  he  needs.  It  was  handed 
down  to  us  from  an  alien  civilization,  and  you  can  take  it  or 
leave  it,  but  you've  got  to  pay  for  it  anyhow." 

This  situation  perpetuates  discontent  among  parents. 

I  submit  to  you  therefore  that  the  parens  iratus  is  a  nuisance 
but  a  necessary  one,  and  that  he  is  not  getting  what  he  ought, 
and  that  the  reformation  of  the  service  ought  to  spring  from 
those  who  are  giving  it,  that  the  work  of  the  schools  ought  to  be 
based  upon  children,  not  upon  system,  and  that  it  ought  never 
again  to  be  permitted  to  attain  to  the  uniformity  it  now  discloses. 
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The  amount  of  time  and  labor  expended  by  high-school 
teachers  in  grading  their  pupils  from  day  to  day,  and  in  making 
reports  at  stated  monthly,  quarterly,  or  half-yearly  intervals,  is 
enormous.  When  there  is  added  the  very  considerable  labor 
performed  by  the  principal,  or  in  larger  schools  by  clerks,  in 
transferring  these  reports  to  the  permanent  records  of  the  school, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  value  of  the  results  is  in  no  way  com- 
mensurate with  the  effort  involved.  In  general,  very  little  use 
has  been  made  of  these  records  except  in  determining  promo- 
tions and  in  assigning  a  small  number  of  honors  and  distinctions, 
regarding  which  there  is  not  infrequently  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  lot  has  fallen  in  the  proper  place.  A  very  superficial  study 
indicates  the  absence  of  any  uniformity  of  standard  in  grading 
between  the  high  school  and  the  college,  between  different  high 
schools,  and  within  the  same  high  school  between  different 
departments  and  even  between  different  teachers  in  the  same 
department. 

The  following  study  of  grades  in  the  University  High 
School  shows  that  the  records  of  a  school  furnish  material  for 
scientific  investigation  of  a  large  number  of  administrative  prob- 
lems, such  as  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different  departments 
and  teachers  and  the  effect  of  mid-year  promotions.  Similar 
investigations  of  many  other  problems  have  been  made  or  are  in 
process  of  making.  The  conditions  discovered  and  the  results 
secured  may  be  peculiar  to"  this  one  school  and  may  be  of  no 
general  educational  value.  The  study  is  presented  as  a  sug- 
gestive type,  showing  that  the  records  to  be  found  in  every 
school  office  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  study  of  the  validity 
of  the  school's  procedure  and  for  changes  where  such  study 
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indicates  that  the  methods  employed  are  ineffective.  Such  a 
use  of  school  records  justifies  the  labor  that  has  entered  into 
their  preparation. 

This  study  extends  over  the  years  1907-8  and  1908-9.  The 
material  here  presented  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  latter  year. 
The  method  of  grading  in  the  school  makes  60  the  passing 
mark.  Grades  are  reported  by  teachers  and  recorded  in  mul- 
tiples of  5  only.  Grades  below  sixty  are  designated  by  the 
letter  F,  60  and  65  by  D,  70  and  75  by  C,  80  and  85  by  B,  and 
90  and  95  and  a  possible  100  by  A. 

1.  Normal  distribution  of  grades. — The  percentages  of  pupils 
receiving  each  grade  for  the  two  years  correspond  very  closely 
and  may  be  taken  as  the  normal  distribution  for  the  school. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  is  not  proposed  as  a  norm 
for  other  schools,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  is  used  as 
a  norm  for  this  school.  The  following  table  gives  the  number 
of  grades  recorded  for  each  year,  and,  under  the  letters  used  to 
designate  the  five  different  grades,  the  percentages  of  pupils  re- 
ceiving each  grade.  Thus  in  1907-8  11.4  per  cent  of  all  grades 
received  by  pupils  were  F;  23.3  per  cent,  D;  28  per  cent,  C;  27 
per  cent,  B;  and  10.3  per  cent,  A.  This  table  is  represented 
graphically  in  Fig.  1. 


Year 

No.  of  Grade* 

F 

D 

C 

B 

A 

I907-8  

6439 

II. 4 

23  3 

28.0 

27.O 

IO.3 

IQOS-O  

7297 

"  5 

18.9 

30.6 

27.O 

I2.0 

6863 

11. 4 

21. 1 

29  3 

27.O 

II. 2 

In  explanation  of  this  and  the  subsequent  Figs.  2-12  it  may 
be  said  that  the  vertical  lines  represent  the  five  grades  employed, 
denoted  by  the  letters  below;  the  horizontal  lines  crossing  the 
verticals  at  distances  representing  five  points  each  enable  us  to 
determine  the  point  at  which  the  curve  crosses  the  verticals. 
(In  actual  practice  the  ordinary  cross-lined  paper  is  most  suitable 
for  preparing  such  graphs.)  In  Fig.  1  the  unbroken  line  repre- 
sents the  distribution  of  grades  for  1907-8,  the  broken  line  the 
distribution  for  1908-9,  and  the  dotted  line  the  average  of 
the  two.    In  comparing  the  table  above  with  the  figure  it  will 
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be  observed  that  the  distribution  for  1907-8  gives  11.4  per  cent 
F  grades,  represented  in  the  figure  by  the  point  on  the  vertical 
line  F  at  which  the  unbroken  line  begins ;  23.3  per  cent  D  grades, 
represented  by  the  point  on  the  vertical  line  D  cut  by  the 
unbroken  line  from  the  line  F  to  the  line  D;  28.0  per  cent  C 
grades,  represented  by  the  point  on  the  vertical  line  C  cut  by 


D  C 

Fig.  1 


the  unbroken  line  from  D  to  C;  in  like  manner  the  percentage  of 
B  grades  and  of  A  grades,  27.0  and  10.3  respectively,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  points  on  lines  B  and  A  at  which  these  are  cut  by 
the  unbroken  line.  This  unbroken  line,  cutting  in  succession 
the  lines  F,  D,  C,  B,  and  A,  is  the  curve  representing  the  dis- 
tribution of  grades  of  the  entire  school  for  the  year  1907-8. 
Similarly  the  broken  line,  crossing  the  vertical  lines  at  the  points 
corresponding  to  the  percentages  given  in  the  table,  represents 
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the  distribution  of  grades  in  1908-9;  and  the  dotted  line  repre- 
sents the  average  of  the  other  two  which  is  assumed  in  this  study 
as  the  normal  for  the  school. 

2.  Departmental  variations. — The  following  table  shows  the 
number  and  percentage  of  pupils  receiving  each  grade  in  each 
department  for  the  year  1908-9: 


S 

F 

D 

C 

B 

A 

Department 

•k 

0 

Per- 

Per- 

Per 

Per- 

Ik, 

No. 

cent- 

No. 

cent- 

No. 

cent- 

No. 

cent- 

No. 

cent- 

0 
Z. 

age 

age 

age 

agi 

age 

Latin  and  Greek 

886 

94 

10.6 

143 

16. 1 

282 

31 

8 

208 

23 

5 

159 

17.9 

German  

416 

35 

8-4 

81 

19  5 

no 

26 

4 

119 

28 

6 

7 1 

17. X 

French  

475 

52 

10.9 

89 

18.7 

157 

33 

0 

133 

28 

0 

44 

9  3 

i,5i4 

235 

15  S 

329 

21  .7 

497 

32 

8 

354 

23 

4 

99 

6-5 

History  

Mathematics. . . 

825 

67 

8.1 

131 

15  9 

258 

3i 

2 

248 

30 

0 

121 

147 

1,466 

212 

M.5 

370 

25.2 

405 

27- 

6 

310 

21 

1 

169 

11. s 

Science  

672 

S6 

8-3 

"3 

16.8 

186 

27. 

7 

219 

32 

6 

98 

146 

Shop  and  Draw- 

867 

76 

8.8 

122 

14. 1 

289 

33 

3 

287 

33 

1 

93 

10.7 

Domestic 

176 

10 

5-7 

4 

23 

48 

27. 

3 

91 

51 

7 

23 

131 

7,297 

837 

"•5 

1,382 

18.9 

2,232 

30. 

6 

1,969 

27 

0 

877 

12.0 

A  comparison  of  these  percentages  shows  a  wide  variation. 
For  instance,  the  percentage  of  failures  in  English  (15.5)  is 
almost  double  that  in  history  (8.1),  while  the  percentage  of  A 
grades  in  Latin  and  Greek  (17.9)  and  in  German  (17.1)  is  al- 
most three  times  as  great  as  in  English  (6.5).  These  variations 
may  be  seen  more  readily  by  comparing  the  curve  of  each 
department  with  the  normal  curve  in  Figs.  2-10  following.  In 
each  figure  the  broken  line  represents  the  normal  or  average 
distribution  of  grades  for  the  entire  school,  and  the  unbroken 
line  represents  the  distribution  of  grades  of  the  department  under 
consideration. 

A  careful  comparison  of  these  curves  shows  that  in  the 
departments  of  Greek  and  Latin,  German,  history,  science,  shop 
and  drawing  the  grades  run  considerably  higher  than  the  normal, 
and  that  in  the  departments  of  English  and  mathematics  the 
grades  are  much  lower  than  the  normal;  that  the  grades  in 
French  approach  most  closely  to  the  normal;  that  the  domes- 
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tic  science  curve  is  very  erratic,  owing  to  the  fact  that  more 
than  one-half  of  the  entire  number  of  grades  are  B.  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  these  wide  variations  in  the  grades 
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of  the  different  departments  represent  any  corresponding  differ- 
ences in  the  quality  of  the  results  secured;  they  are  due  almost 
wholly  to  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  grading. 
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3.  Variations  of  individual  teachers. — A  study  of  the  methods 
of  grading  used  by  individual  teachers  shows  far  more  strik- 
ing differences.    Fig.  11  shows  the  curves  representing  the 


1 1   — —  • 


grades  given  for  the  year  by  two  teachers  in  the  same  depart- 
ment; Fig.  12  shows  the  curves  for  the  two  teachers,  not  in  the 
same  department,  whose  use  of  grades  varies  most  widely  of  all. 
In  Fig.  1 1  should  be  noted  the  unusual  predominance  of  the  grades 
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A  and  C,  and  in  Fig.  12  the  predominance  of  the  grades,  A,  D, 
and  F.  While  with  individual  teachers  slight  differences  in  the 
use  of  grades  may  represent  different  degrees  of  effectiveness  or 
differences  in  the  actual  abilities  of  pupils,  no  such  reason  could 
possibly  be  assigned  for  the  remarkable  variations  shown  in 
these  figures.  In  general  it  may  be  assumed  that  wide  varia- 
tions are  due  to  the  lack  of  a  uniform  standard  in  the  use  of 
grades  employed. 

4.  Efficiency  of  individual  teachers. — The  efficiency  of  indi- 
vidual teachers  may  be  studied  by  a  comparison  of  the  grades 
which  their  pupils  receive  in  one  year  with  the  grades  received 
by  the  same  pupils  in  the  following  year.  If  a  uniform  standard 
of  grading  were  employed  by  all  the  teachers  in  a  department 
the  results  of  such  a  comparison  based  on  a  large  number  of 
cases  would  furnish  a  reliable  basis  for  determining  the  com- 
parative efficiency  of  different  teachers.  In  the  present  case 
there  is  not  a  sufficiently  uniform  standard  in  the  use  of  grades 
nor  is  there  in  every  instance  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to 
make  the  results  of  great  significance.  The  following  table 
makes  such  a  comparison  for  the  departments  of  English  and 
mathematics,  and  the  results  may  be  regarded  at  least  as  indi- 
cating a  reasonable  inference  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers 
involved.  In  mathematics  five  teachers  taught  first-year  pupils 
who  in  the  second  year  were  rather  evenly  distributed  among 
four  of  these  same  teachers.  In  English  three  teachers  taught 
first-year  pupils,  who  in  the  second  year  were  rather  evenly 
distributed  among  the  same  three  and  two  other  teachers.  The 
individual  variations  in  the  use  of  grades  are  therefore  in  some 
degree  compensated  for,  though  not  enough  pupils  are  involved 
to  make  the  results  certainly  reliable.  This  table  shows  in  the 
first  column  the  percentage  of  the  first-year  pupils  under  each 
instructor  who  received  a  lower  grade  in  the  work  of  the  second 
year,  in  the  second  column  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  re- 
ceived a  higher  grade,  in  the  third  column  the  average  loss  (in 
one  case  gain)  per  pupil,  in  the  fourth  column  the  percentage 
of  pupils  who  passed  in  the  work  of  the  first  year  who  actually 
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failed  in  the  second  year.  The  teachers  are  designated  by 
numbers. 


Teacher 

Percentage  of 
Pupils  Receiving 

Lower  Grade 
in  Second  Year 

Percentage  of 
Pupik  Receiving 

Higher  Grade 
in  Second  Year 

Average  Loss 
per  Pupil  in 

Grade  of 
Second  Year 

Percentage  of 

Pupils  Failing  in 
Second  Year 

Mathematics  

I 

58.3 

33-3 

7-7 

16.7 

2 

63.2 

30- 5 

3-4 

10.  s 

3 

643 

M  3 

4.6 

0.0 

4 

SO.O 

4»-7 

1-4 

8-3 

5 

84.6 

7-7 

7.0 

30.8 

English  

i 

40.O 

45 -o 

2.5  (gain) 

S-o 

2 

4S-8 

37- S 

3  4 

4-2 

3 

69.0 

310 

1-5 

X0.3 

From  this  table  it  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  in  the 
department  of  mathematics  teachers  3  and  4  are  the  most  effi- 


cient in  the  instruction  of  first-year  pupils.  The  results  shown 
by  the  table  are  less  conclusive  for  the  English  department,  but 
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seem  to  indicate  that  teacher  1  is  the  most  efficient  of  the 
three. 

5.  Mid-year  classes. — A  study  of  the  grades  of  the  mid-year 
classes  indicates  that  the  quality  of  their  work  is  distinctly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  regular  autumn  classes  and  suggests  serious 
question  as  to  the  advisability  of  admitting  classes  at  the  middle 
of  the  year.  Fig.  13  shows  graphically  a  comparison  of  the 
grades  of  mid-year  classes  with  those  of  the  other  classes. 

6.  Variations  in  departmental  grades  for  different  years. — 
A  comparison  of  the  grades  given  for  the  work  of  different 
years  in  those  departments  in  which  the  work  is  continuous  raises 
some  interesting  questions  regarding  the  content  of  the  courses 
offered  and  the  methods  employed.  The  following  table  and 
Fig.  14  show  the  percentage  of  failures  in  the  different  years 
in  five  departments: 


PERCENTAGE  OF  FAILURES  BY  YEARS 


Subject 

First  Year 

Second  Year 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

14 

.  I 

9.0 

2.9 

•  •  •  > 

12 

•4 

7-4 

■  *  *  » 

* .  ■  • 

14 

3 

9.6 

3-1 

•  •  ■  • 

English  

18 

.  1 

9-5 

18.4 

M-4 

12 

9 

12.9 

136 

5-6 

In  general  we  should  expect  that  in  a  well-organized  depart- 
ment the  number  of  failures  would  diminish  each  year.  The 
above  table  and  Fig.  14  show  this  to  be  the  case  in  Latin,  German, 
and  French,  but  in  both  English  and  mathematics  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  failures  in  the  third  year  over  the  first  and  second 
years.  This  is  most  marked  in  English,  in  which  the  percentage 
of  failures  in  the  third  year  is  almost  double  that  in  the  second. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show  the  facts  rather  than  to 
discuss  the  causes,  both  of  which  in  this  case  may  be  due  to  con- 
ditions peculiar  to  the  University  High  School.  It  may  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  methods  employed  in  French  and 
German  are  such  that  few  pupils  enter  advanced  classes  who 
have  not  had  the  earlier  work  in  the  school,  so  that  there  is  in 
these  departments  a  greater  uniformity  of  training  than  is 
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found  in  the  advanced  years  in  other  departments ;  in  Latin  only 
the  better  pupils  continue  after  the  second  year,  as  the  colleges 
in  the  North  Central  Association  accept  two  units  of  Latin  for 
admission.    All  the  pupils  in  the  school  take  English,  and  the 
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larger  part  of  the  third-year  pupils  take  mathematics.  These 
facts,  however,  are  probably  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
increase  in  failures  in  these  subjects  in  the  third  year,  which 
calls  for  a  careful  study  of  conditions  with  a  view  to  possible 
modification  in  the  work  in  these  departments. 
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ORGANIZATIONS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


ALVA  W.  STAMPER 
State  Normal  School,  Chico,  California 

In  the  good  old  days  not  so  very  long  ago,  not  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  at  the  most,  our  secondary  schools  were 
leading  the  simple  life.  In  athletics  there  was  baseball;  on  the 
intellectual  side,  the  debating  society.  These  practically  consti- 
tuted all  of  the  activities  in  which  high-school  students  partici- 
pated, outside  the  regular  classroom  work. 

In  recent  years  student  life  has  become  more  complex,  a  con- 
dition largely  brought  about  by  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
high  school  to  take  upon  itself  the  organization  and  life  of 
the  university.  The  ordinary  high  school  now  supports  base- 
ball, football,  tennis,  track,  and  debating  teams,  and  a  school 
paper.  Some  schools  add  swimming,  cross-country  running,  and 
one  or  more  musical  clubs.  Most  of  these  activities  are  under 
the  control  of  regular  organized  bodies  with  a  full  equipment 
of  managers,  treasurers,  and  other  necessary  officers.  Consid- 
erable business  is  transacted,  and  the  financial  question  becomes 
important,  especially  in  connection  with  inter-school  contests.  It 
is  the  financial  side  of  these  activities  that  concerns,  or  should 
concern,  the  school  authorities. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  few  of  our  educational  institutions, 
whether  high  school,  normal  school,  or  college,  are  wholly  satis- 
fied with  their  supervision  of  the  financial  affairs  of  their 
respective  student  organizations.  It  is  easy  to  establish  a  set 
of  regulations  that  accounts  shall  be  carefully  kept  and  that 
reports  must  be  made  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  get  a  body  of  young  people  to  do  this  in  a  business-like  way. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  following  questions  have  been  asked 
by  school  faculties  of  those  under  their  charge:  What  is  the 
total  indebtedness  of  a  particular  organization?   What  are  its 
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total  resources?  Were  all  the  tickets  accounted  for  that 
were  put  on  sale?  Is  a  strict  account  kept  of  all  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  are  they  recorded  in  a  systematic  manner? 
Are  receipts  and  other  vouchers  at  hand  to  verify  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  accounts? 

The  American  youth  of  today  hardly  knows  what  it  is  to 
assume  responsibility  where  such  responsibility  means  to  advance 
the  good  of  others.  He  will  not  recognize  authority  unless 
compelled.  Neither  will  he  attend  to  matters  of  business  except 
in  a  way  that  gives  him  the  least  bother,  unless  influences  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  him.  Is  there  any  better  way  to  train 
students  to  be  prepared  for  life's  work  than  to  cause  them  to 
conduct  their  business  affairs  in  a  business-like  way,  that  is,  in 
a  way  that  would  be  practiced  by  any  good  business  man? 

The  Chico  Normal  School  has  had  a  struggle  in  securing  a 
business-like  attitude  on  the  part  of  its  students,  but  we  believe 
that  we  have  attained  some  measure  of  success  in  training  our 
students  in  this  respect.  Perhaps  our  experiences  may  help 
others. 

The  original  suggestion  for  working  out  the  following  plans 
came  from  former-President  Van  Liew,  whose  interest  made 
possible  the  carrying  out  of  the  work.  These  methods  of  finan- 
cial control  were  tested  in  the  combined  student  bodies  of  the 
preparatory  and  the  regular  normal  courses  of  the  Chico  Nor- 
mal School.  All  that  follows  here  may  be  considered  as  apply- 
ing equally  well  to  either  high  or  normal  schools,  but  is  pri- 
marily designed  for  students  of  the  secondary-school  age. 

I.  A  PLAN  OF  AUDITING  ACCOUNTS 

About  nine  years  ago  we  realized  that  something  had  to  be 
done  to  straighten  out  the  financial  affairs  of  some  of  our 
student  organizations.  Upon  inquiry  being  made  of  one  organi- 
zation, the  treasurer  thought  there  was  owing  about  $50.  When 
unreceipted  bills  were  examined,  the  indebtedness  was  found 
to  be  over  $100.  Finally,  after  full  inquiry  had  been  made, 
the  indebtedness  was  found  to  be  over  $200.  We  also  found 
that  at  least  two  organizations  allowed  the  participants  in  cer- 
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tain  activities  either  to  share  in  the  profits  or  to  enjoy  a  ban- 
quet, or  "feed"  as  they  called  it.  Consequently  some  organiza- 
tions, if  they  had  no  debt,  at  least  had  no  profit  to  transfer 
to  their  successors  in  office. 

When  we  first  planned  to  adopt  a  system  of  auditing  ac- 
counts there  was  not  the  fullest  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
various  managers  and  treasurers.  A  few  felt  that  we  distrusted 
their  honesty.  But  carelessness,  not  dishonesty,  is  the  sin  we 
have  had  to  fight  against.  We  soon  secured  the  co-operation 
of  the  Associated  Students.  They  elected  two  members  and 
the  faculty  one  member  of  an  auditing  committee.  It  was 
arranged  for  this  committee  to  report  to  the  Associated  Stu- 
dents once  a  month.  Later  it  was  found  advisable  to  have  five 
members  on  the  committee,  two  from  the  faculty  and  three  from 
the  Associated  Students,  one  of  the  latter  being  president  of 
that  body. 

Our  plan  is  described  in  the  two  following  sets  of  instruc- 
tions, which  are  given  respectively  to  those  reporting  to  the 
Auditing  Committee  and  to  the  members  of  this  committee: 

Instructions  to  Representatives  of  Student  Organizations  Reporting  to 

the  Auditing  Committee 
I.  Suggestions  relating  to  the  keeping  of  accounts. 

In  order  to  expedite  matters  in  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  various 
student  organizations,  the  Auditing  Committee  requests  the  representatives 
of  these  organizations  to  observe  the  following  instructions: 

1.  Keep  a  cash  book. 

If  there  are  any  standing  accounts  also  open  a  ledger. 

Keep  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  society  represented.  This  may  be 
kept  in  the  back  part  of  the  cash  book.  Arrange  columns  so  as  to  show  the 
payment  of  dues  for  the  different  months  or  occasions. 

2.  All  business  transactions  should  be  entered  on  the  books  the  day  the 
transactions  occur.  The  only  exception  should  be  when  a  blotter  is  kept. 
Do  not  neglect  entering  the  proper  dates. 

3.  When  much  cash  is  regularly  carried,  open  an  account  with  the  Train- 
ing-School Bank.   Your  books  should  show  this. 

4.  Do  not  advance  money  of  your  own  for  the  payment  of  bills.  In 
case  you  should  do  this— for  this  rule  may  be  violated  in  extreme  cases— 
your  books  should  show  the  transaction. 

5.  Keep  all  cash  of  your  society  separate  from  your  own.    This  will 
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help  check  your  accounts.    Buy  a  small  sack,  which  will  belong  to  the 

society. 

6.  Insist  on  giving  and  taking  receipts  in  all  money  transactions.  Have 
proper  dates  affixed. 

II.  When  reporting  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

1.  Have  the  Auditing  Committee  blank  properly  filled  out  before  coming 
to  the  committee  room,  using  lead  pencil.  When  the  report  is  accepted, 
change  from  lead  pencil  to  ink  (see  form  below). 

2.  Fill  out  a  report  blank  even  if  business  stands  as  it  did  at  the  previous 
report. 

3.  Present  all  receipts,  other  vouchers,  and  bills  in  the  order  of  the 
corresponding  accounts  on  the  books. 

4.  Always  bring  books,  properly  balanced,  when  the  report  is  made. 
Bring  membership  list,  showing  dues  received  since  last  report. 
Bring  all  cash  not  in  bank. 

5.  Have  at  hand,  when  reporting,  the  necessary  figures  showing  the 
correctness  of  the  amount  under  "bills  due"  on  the  report  blank. 

6.  Report  blanks  may  be  found  in  the  lower  right-hand  drawer  of  the 
chest  in  Room  A.  It  is  suggested  that  these  blanks  be  got  and  filled  out  the 
day  before  reports  are  due. 

7.  No  reports  will  be  audited  by  the  committee  until  the  above  regulations 
are  complied  with. 

8.  After  reporting,  paste  all  receipts  and  receipted  bills  in  the  book 
provided  for  that  purpose  in  Room  A. 

9.  Reports  will  be  made  to  the  Auditing  Committee  the  Thursday  before 
the  last  Tuesday  of  the  school  month  at  3:40  p.m.,  in  Room  A. 

10.  Unaccepted  and  tardy  reports  will  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee until  the  next  regular  meeting,  unless  the  Associated  Students  direct 
otherwise. 

11.  All  representatives  when  closing  their  terms  of  office  will  give  their 
books,  properly  balanced,  to  the  new  officers,  and  take  a  receipt  for  all 
money  turned  over. 

12.  The  old  officers  should  assist  the  new  officers  in  making  out  their 
first  reports. 

13.  At  the  beginning  of  each  term  the  representatives  of  the  different 
societies  will  file  with  the  Auditing  Committee  a  statement  of  probable 
expenditures  for  the  ensuing  term.  In  case  expenditures  are  contemplated 
that  were  not  foreseen  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  the  proper  representa- 
tives should  so  report  to  the  Auditing  Committee  before  said  expenditures 
are  made. 

14.  Those  having  charge  of  the  property  of  the  athletic  associations 
should  give  an  inventory  of  such  property  to  the  Auditing  Committee  at  the 
end  of  each  term. 
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FORM  OF  REPORT  TO  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 
CHICO  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Date  19  

Report  of  the  

to  the  Auditing  Committee 


Cash  on  hand  at  last  report  

Cash  received  since  the  last  report  

Cash  paid  out  since  the  last  report  

Balance  


Resources  (not  including  inventory) 

Cash  on  hand.  

Bills  due  us  

Liabilities 

Unpaid  bills. . . 
Present  worth  or  insolvency  


III.  To  those  having  charge  of  sale  of  tickets 

1.  Stamp  all  tickets  with  the  Normal  stamp.  Do  this  with  the  help  of  a 
member  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  who  will  also  help  count  the  tickets 
stamped. 

2.  When  giving  out  tickets  to  be  sold,  either  before  the  contest  or 
entertainment  or  at  the  door,  fill  in  the  proper  data  on  a  prepared  blank, 
a  copy  of  which  appears  below. 

When  unsold  tickets  are  returned  or  money  received  for  tickets  sold 
handed  in,  obtain  the  signature  of  the  one  who  returns  the  tickets  or  money. 

3.  When  reporting  to  the  Auditing  Committee,  bring  the  above  account 
and  also  a  statement  of  the  totals  of  tickets  stamped,  tickets  sold,  tickets 
unsold,  and  complimentary  tickets,  a  form  for  which  is  given  below. 
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4.  All  tickets  collected  at  the  door  should  be  mutilated.  All  unsold 
tickets  should  be  given  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

5.  The  report  on  the  sale  of  tickets  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Audit- 
ing Committee  within  three  school  days  after  the  game  or  function  for  which 
the  tickets  were  sold. 


FORM  OF  REPORT  ON  SALE  OF  TICKETS 

(a) 


Those  to  whom 

tickets  are 
given  to  be  told 

Number  of 
tickets  given 

Number  of 
tickets  sold 

Number  of 
tickets 
returned 

Cub 
Received 

Sip  nature  of  person  whose  name 
appears  opposite  (to  be  obtained 
when   tickets   and   money  are 
accounted  for) 

Totals 



(b) 

Total  number  of  tickets  stamped  

"       "      "     "  sold 

"     "     returned  unsold  

"       "      «     «  complimentary  

Totals . . 


Instructions  to  Members  of  the  Auditing  Committee 

1.  As  a  preliminary,  see  (1)  if  the  auditing  blank  is  filled  out;  (2)  if 
the  books  are  balanced;  and  (3)  if  vouchers  accompany  the  report.  If  any 
one  of  these  matters  has  not  been  attended  to,  do  not  audit  the  account. 

2.  The  preliminary  inspection  being  satisfactory,  next  check  off  the 
receipts  and  other  vouchers  with  the  corresponding  entries  in  the  account 
books. 

3.  Verify  the  correctness  of  the  balances  in  the  account  books. 

4.  After  the  books  are  examined,  next  pass  to  the  report. 

a)  Note  that  the  upper  half  of  the  report  is  merely  a  summary  taken 
from  the  cash  book. 

b)  See  if  the  "cash  on  hand  at  last  report"  in  the  present  report  agrees 
with  cash  balance  in  the  previous  report. 

c)  Next  examine  the  lower  half  of  the  report.  This  shows  how 
business  stands.    Under  "resources"  are  found  the  present  cash  on  hand. 
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and  all  that  can  be  turned  into  cash,  and  "bills  due"  (inventory  is  not 
included). 

d)  Compare  the  "bills  due"  in  the  previous  report  with  the  present  and 
ask  for  the  necessary  figures  to  show  the  correctness  of  the  present  state- 
ment. In  this  connection  a  membership  list  and  a  ledger,  if  one  is  kept, 
should  be  presented. 

e)  Under  "liabilities"  is  found  "unpaid  bills."  The  corresponding  ledger 
accounts,  or  unreceipted  bills,  or  both,  should  be  shown. 

/)  Verify  balances. 

g)  Note  if  there  is  a  "present  worth"  or  a  "present  insolvency"  and 
make  the  report  read  accordingly. 

h)  The  report  being  correct,  see  that  it  is  in  ink.  The  balances  should 
be  in  red  ink. 

t)  Finally  "O.  K."  the  report  at  the  bottom.  (New  members  of  the 
Auditing  Committee  should  refer  the  report  to  one  of  the  faculty  mem- 
bers before  finally  accepting  it.) 

;')  The  chairman  of  the  committee  will  take  charge  of  all  reports  and 
in  due  time  will  submit  a  "report  of  the  Auditing  Committee"  to  the 
Associated  Students. 

At  the  present  time  our  plan  is  working  successfully.  We 
find  some  individuals  not  inclined  to  follow  our  regulations, 
but  these  generally  give  us  little  trouble,  as  the  student  body 
now  realizes  that  the  Auditing  Committee  must  have  its  support. 

In  observing  the  practical  good  our  students  get  out  of 
this  work,  we  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim  that 
one  learns  to  do  by  doing. 

H  A  SCHOOL  CLEARING-HOUSE 

In  the  working  out  of  the  above  plan  of  auditing  accounts, 
one  chief  aim  has  been  realized  in  that  the  student  officers  have 
learned  to  attend  to  money  matters  in  a  business-like  way.  But 
these  officers  have  been  hindered  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
by  the  tardiness  of  the  students  at  large  in  paying  their  dues 
and  taxes.  Such  delay  is  to  be  expected  in  a  body  of  350 
students,  where  the  one  collecting  has  to  run  his  chance  of  find- 
ing the  persons  he  wants  in  the  halls.  The  need  of  a  central 
meeting-place  for  the  convenience  of  both  payees  and  payers 
becomes  evident. 

A  more  fundamental  problem  than  that  of  convenience  arises 
in  this  connection.    While  no  student  should  be  forced,  either 
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by  the  faculty  or  by  the  student  body,  to  enter  into  any  financial 
obligation  in  connection  with  the  activities  of  the  school,  yet 
when  he  once  pledges  himself  in  this  respect  he  is  morally 
bound  to  live  up  to  his  contract.  And  it  is  the  duty  and  the 
business  of  the  school  authorities  to  see  that  he  does  so.  Such 
pledges  are  considered  binding  in  civil  life;  why  not  in  connec- 
tion with  the  life  in  school?  A  specified  time  and  place  for, 
redeeming  these  pledges  might  make  it  easier  for  the  student 
to  conform  to  the  moral  and  business  standards  that  obtain  in 
the  larger  life  outside  the  school. 

To  meet  these  needs  a  school  clearing-house  was  organized, 
the  rules  of  which  are  given  below. 

Clearing-House  of  the  Associated  Students  of  the  Chico  State  Normal 

School 

purpose 

This  Clcaring-Housc  is  instituted  to  provide  a  means  for  collecting  all 
taxes  and  dues  pledged  to  the  various  student  enterprises,  classes,  and 
societies  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Chico. 

PLAN 

1.  The  Clcaring-House  shall  be  open  every  school  day  from  12:45  to 
12:55  p.m.,  on  Monday  from  2:40  to  2:50  p.m.,  and  on  other  days  from 
3:30  to  3:40  p.m.,  in  Room  A. 

2.  A  cashier  and  two  assistant  cashiers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Students,  the  term  of  office  being  one-half  a  school- 
semester.  These  officials  shall  be  assisted  by  the  various  class  and  society 
treasurers  as  the  occasion  demands  and  be  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  department  of  mathematics. 

3.  The  treasurers  of  the  various  classes  and  societies,  or  the  otherwise 
properly  constituted  persons,  shall  file  with  the  Clearing-House :  (a)  a  list, 
alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  members  or  persons  that  pledge  themselves 
for  any  particular  dues  or  taxes,  who  must  liquidate  all  such  indebtedness 
during  Clearing-House  hours:  (b)  a  receipt  book  containing  the  receipts, 
alphabetically  arranged,  corresponding  to  the  names  that  appear  on  the  list. 
The  receipts  should  be  made  out  in  full  with  the  exception  of  the  date, 
which  is  filled  in  by  the  Clearing-House.  One  receipt,  properly  itemized, 
may  include  more  than  one  tax  or  pledge.  The  name  of  the  class  or 
society  should  be  plainly  written  on  the  cover  of  the  receipt  book. 

The  list  of  names  given  to  the  Clearing-House  should  be  written  on 
foolscap,  one  side  only,  with  the  name  of  the  organization  submitting  the 
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list,  the  name  of  its  treasurer,  and  the  date  when  filed,  written  at  the  top, 
allowing  at  least  two  inches  top  margin. 

In  the  class  lists,  divide  the  space  on  the  right  of  the  list  of  names  into 
three  columns.  Above  the  first  write  "Associated  Students'  Tax"  and  the 
amount.  Above  the  second  write  "Class  Tax"  and  the  amount.  Other 
organizations  need  provide  but  one  column  with  the  amount  of  the  indi- 
vidual tax  at  the  top. 

The  various  treasurers  should  keep  duplicate  lists  of  the  names  placed 
on  file  and  from  time  to  time  check  up  payments  from  the  Clearing-House 
list,  thereby  learning  who  are  delinquent.  The  treasurers  should  remind  said 
delinquents  of  their  indebtedness. 

4.  When  money  is  paid  to  the  Clearing-House,  the  proper  amount  shall 
be  credited  to  the  names  on  the  list  and  receipts  given. 

5.  All  money  received  by  the  Clearing-House  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Training-School  Bank  each  day  immediately  upon  the  close  of  Clearing- 
House  hours. 

When  depositing  money  to  the  credit  of  any  organization,  the  Gearing- 
House  cashier  shall  make  out  deposit  slips  in  triplicate,  one  of  which  shall 
be  kept  by  the  bank,  the  second  kept  by  the  Clearing-House  as  a  receipt,  the 
third  retained  by  the  Clearing-House  until  called  for  by  the  organization 
treasurer. 

6.  The  various  class  and  society  treasurers  shall  draw  on  the  Training- 
School  Bank  for  all  money  due  them. 

These  officers  should  be  provided  with  the  necessary  passbook  and 
check  book.  They  should  from  time  to  time  obtain  from  the  Gearing- 
House  the  duplicate  deposit  slips  on  file  and  have  the  Bank  give  credit  in 
the  passbook. 

Passbooks  should  be  handed  to  the  Bank  to  be  balanced  at  least  once  a 
month.  This  will  facilitate  matters  for  those  organizations  reporting  to 
the  Auditing  Committee. 

7.  The  Clearing-House  officers  and  the  officers  of  the  various  classes  and 
societies  should  urge  the  students  at  large  to  open  an  account  with  the 
Training- School  Bank  and  to  pay  in  the  Clearing-House  by  means  of  checks. 

The  Clearing-House  has  been  in  operation  about  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  is  proving  a  convenience  to  the  students.  Those  in 
charge  get  some  business  practice,  and  even  the  students  who 
only  make  payments  learn  something  practical.  A  number  of 
students  did  not  realize  at  first  that  they  were  to  do  business. 
Now  and  then  a  few  forget  their  obligations,  but  the  fact  that 
the  faculty  has  access  to  the  lists  kept  on  file  tends  to  make 
our  experiment  a  success. 
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WINTHROP  TIRRELL 
The  High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston 

In  the  School  Review  for  January,  1910,  Mr.  F.  V.  Thomp- 
son, former  head  master  of  the  Boston  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, referred  to  the  summer  employment  which  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  work  of  the  school.  He  quoted  a  letter  which  had 
been  sent  out  to  the  business  men  of  Boston  explaining  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  boys  summer  positions.  He  did  not  show 
in  a  detailed  way  the  results  secured  or  the  experience  gained  by 
this  plan.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  give  in  more  detail 
the  history,  results,  and  present  status  of  summer  work  by  the 
boys  of  the  school. 

Ever  since  its  establishment  in  1906,  the  school  has  tried  to 
keep  in  as  close  touch  as  possible  with  the  business  community. 
All  of  the  school  work  is  consciously  directed  toward  fitting 
boys  to  meet  actual  business  conditions.  The  plan  of  summer 
employment,  then,  is  not  entirely  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
school  work,  but  merely  emphasizes  its  importance.  It  gives 
the  boys  a  chance  to  apply  what  they  have  learned,  through 
actual  business  experience.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son and  the  Advisory  Committee  of  business  men  devised  the 
plan  of  summer  apprenticeship  for  boys  of  the  second  and 
third-year  classes. 

So  long  as  the  school  was  small  it  was  possible  to  place  boys 
in  summer  positions  with  little  difficulty.  Much  attention  could 
be  given  to  the  individual  boy,  and  the  number  of  positions 
needed  was  not  large.  For  the  past  two  years,  however, 
increasing  numbers  have  made  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  more  syste- 
matic plan  of  procedure.  The  difficulties  encountered  during  the 
summer  of  1909  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  following  plan: 

34 
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1)  To  prepare  and  send  out  to  the  merchants  of  Boston  a  circular  letter 
outlining  our  apprenticeship  system  and  asking  their  co-operation. 

2)  To  follow  this  up  with  a  series  of  personal  interviews  by  a  represen- 
tative of  the  school. 

3)  To  secure  definite  promises  of  three  hundred  positions  for  the  next 
summer  under  the  following  conditions: 

o)  Each  boy  to  receive  two  dollars  a  week.  If  he  proves  to  be  worth 
more,  his  pay  may  naturally  be  raised.  This  minimum  wage  limit  is  set  to 
give  the  boy  sufficient  money  to  buy  lunches  and  pay  car  fares.  It  will  also 
show  that  wages  are  a  minor  consideration,  and  that  the  real  end  is  practical 
business  experience. 

b)  So  far  as  is  possible,  without  interfering  with  the  regular  routine 
of  business,  the  boys  shall  be  assigned  work  that  is  sufficiently  varied  to  give 
them  opportunity  to  observe  several  phases  of  the  business. 

c)  Boys  shall  be  given  a  definite  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the 
school  in  securing  for  them  this  summer  employment.  They  shall  also  be 
told  some  of  the  things  (to  be  learned  by  consultation  with  business  men) 
that  their  experience  ought  to  teach  them. 

d)  The  circular  letter  mentioned  above  shall  be  prepared  and  sent  out 
and  the  personal  interviews  shall  be  secured  during  the  winter  and  spring 
(January  to  March),  so  that  the  desired  number  of  positions  may  be  ob- 
tained before  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  school  year. 

The  letter  mentioned  was  sent  out  by  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Fish, 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  larger  Business 
Men's  Advisory  Committee,  and  was  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir:  The  High  School  of  Commerce  is  now  entering  upon  the 
fourth  year  of  its  existence.  As  a  Boston  man,  you  undoubtedly  know  that 
the  aim  of  the  school  is  to  secure  commercial  efficiency  in  its  graduates.  In 
pursuance  of  this  end,  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  the  three  upper  classes 
have,  in  the  past,  obtained  summer  employment  in  business  houses.  Last 
summer  65  per  cent  of  the  young  men  in  these  classes  were  so  employed. 
This  experience  forms  an  invaluable  part  of  the  business  training  which 
the  school  desires  to  give,  supplementing,  as  it  does,  the  theoretical  teaching 
of  the  classroom. 

We  feel  that  the  results  thus  far  secured  are  highly  encouraging;  but  we 
aim  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  this  feature  of  our  work,  by  forming  an  even 
closer  connection  than  now  exists  between  the  school  and  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  city. 

Our  plan  in  brief  is  as  follows:  We  desire  to  secure  three  hundred 
positions  for  summer  employment  at  a  minimum  wage  of  two  dollars  per 
week.   This  limit  is  set  to  give  the  boys  employed  sufficient  money  to  pay 
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car  fares  and  buy  lunches.  It  is  not  essential  that  no  higher  pay  shall  be 
received,  but  wages  are  a  minor  consideration.  The  chief  aim  is  to  give 
the  boys  business  experience. 

It  seems  to  us  that  two  or  three  summers  spent  in  a  position  of  this 
kind  will  make  our  graduates  much  more  efficient  and  ready  for  immediate 
service  with  any  business  house.  We  know  of  no  other  way  in  which  the 
merchants  of  Boston  can  more  effectively  show  their  interest  in  commercial 
education  and  at  the  same  time  insure  the  opportunity  of  securing  intelligent 
and  efficient  young  men  in  the  near  future,  than  by  agreeing  to  employ  boys 
of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  under  those  conditions  and  thus  partici- 
pating in  their  development. 

We  desire  to  secure  promises  of  positions  for  next  summer  as  soon  as 
possible.  With  this  end  in  view,  a  representative  from  the  school  will  call 
upon  you  in  the  near  future. 

Trusting  that  we  shall  receive  your  co-operation,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee 

In  deciding  to  whom  these  letters  should  be  sent,  valuable 
assistance  was  received  from  several  members  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  These  men,  who  are  also  members  of 
the  Business  Men's  Advisory  Committee  mentioned  above, 
secured  a  list  of  firms  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
checked  those  which  in  their  opinion  would  be  ready  to  co-operate 
with  the  school  by  giving  summer  employment.  This  gave  a  list 
of  over  six  hundred  business  houses  which  could  be  taken  as  a 
field  in  which  to  work.  This  list  has  proved  very  helpful,  al 
though  as  yet  less  than  half  the  firms  have  been  visited. 

Each  week  beginning  about  January  i,  a  dozen  letters  were 
sent  out  to  firms  chosen  from  the  list.  A  teacher  from  the  school 
called  on  each  firm,  explained  the  plan,  and  secured  promises  of 
positions  for  the  summer.  In  this  way,  172  firms  were  visited 
between  January  and  May.  Of  these,  112  gave  favorable  replies 
to  the  representatives  of  the  school,  while  60  answers  were  un- 
favorable. This  does  not  mean  that  60  firms  were  hostile  to  the 
plan,  but  simply  that  the  nature  of  their  business  was  such  that 
they  were  unable  to  use  boys  during  the  summer.  In  nearly 
all  cases  the  business  men  showed  a  real  interest  in  the  plan, 
and  promised  to  send  to  the  school  for  boys  if  it  should  be 
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possible  to  use  them.  Through  the  172  visits,  promises  of  ap- 
proximately 220  positions  were  secured. 

It  then  became  necessary  to  find  boys  fitted  for  the  available 
places.  To  make  the  adjustment  of  demand  and  supply  as 
accurate  as  possible,  the  following  form  of  card  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  members  of  the  second  and  third-year  classes : 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

SUMMER  APPRENTICESHIP 

Every  boy  of  the  Second  and  Third  Year  Classes  is  expected  to  spend  at 
least  four  weeks  of  his  summer  vacation  as  an  employee  in  a  business  house 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  be  sufficiently  mature  to  undertake  such  work. 

2.  He  must  have  a  satisfactory  school  record. 

3.  He  must  be  recommended  by  his  Room  Teacher. 

4.  He  will  take  with  him  to  the  business  house  a  summary  of  his  school 
record,  and  bring  back  to  the  school  a  summary  of  his  record  with  the  busi- 
ness house. 

5.  He  must  secure  his  parent's  signature  to  the  following  statement: 

I  have  read  the  above  statements  and  approve  of  my  son's  working  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  19. . . .  under  the  conditions  mentioned. 

The  school  will  TRY  to  secure  boys  positions  in  the  kind  of  business  for 
which  they  express  a  preference,  but  does  not  guarantee  doing  so. 


Parent's  Signature 

Sign  one  (not  both)  of  the  following : 

(For  those  who  have  no  position  in  view  for  next  summer). 

1.  /  desire  to  secure  a  position  in  the   business  during 

the  coming  summer. 

(For  those  who  have  a  position  in  view  for  next  summer). 

2.  /  have  secured  a  position  in  the    business  with  the 

 Co.  for  the  coming  summer. 

Pupil's  Signature  

Address  

Class  Age  

As  will  be  readily  seen,  this  card  gave  the  Employment 
Bureau  information  which  enabled  it  to  make  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  boys  to  positions.  In  case  a  boy  had  already 
secured  a  position  himself,  it  was  at  once  possible  to  add  the 
name  of  the  firm  employing  him  to  the  list  of  co-operating  firms 
mentioned  above. 
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Naturally  in  any  adjustment  such  as  this  some  shrinkage 
must  be  expected.  Promises  made  in  January  cannot  always  be 
carried  out  in  June.  Many  boys  depend  on  the  money  earned 
during  the  summer  to  pay  school  expenses  for  the  following 
year,  and  consequently  cannot  afford  to  accept  positions  at  two 
dollars  a  week  for  the  sake  of  experience.  Nevertheless  the 
school  was  able  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  place  approxi- 
mately 190  boys  in  summer  positions  last  year.  Besides  these 
56  found  places  for  themselves,  so  that  the  total  number  employed 
was  246.  This  statement  includes  the  present  three  upper  classes 
of  the  school.  In  the  two  highest  classes  the  figures  were  as 
follows:  working,  162  (63  per  cent) ;  not  working,  97  (37  per 
cent). 

Perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  should  be  given  regarding 
boys  listed  as  not  working.  In  most  cases,  the  boy's  parents  did 
not  wish  him  to  work,  or  else  he  was  considered  too  immature. 
In  very  few  cases  were  boys  who  wished  to  work  unable  to 
secure  positions.  Of  course  the  school  could  not,  and  did  not 
desire  to,  force  a  boy  to  work  against  his  parents'  wishes. 

The  work  of  the  Employment  Bureau  in  securing  positions 
was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  second  and  third-year  classes. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  many  first-year  boys  secured  positions 
of  their  own  initiative.  In  every  such  case  the  school  was  very 
glad  to  furnish  as  a  recommendation  a  summary  of  the  boy's 
school  record. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  card  shown  above,  every  boy 
was  expected  to  take  such  a  record  with  him  to  the  business 
house.  The  following  form  of  letter  was  devised  for  this 
purpose: 

The  bearer  of  this  note    is  completing 

his    year  as  a  student  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce. 

He  wishes  to  secure  a  position  with  your  firm  for  summer  work  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Apprenticeship  Plan  already  explained  to  you  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  school. 

His  school  record  is  as  follows:    Conduct    Scholarship 


Co-operation 
Honesty  


. . .  Industry 
Reliability  . 


Politeness 
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I  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  talk  with  the  bearer  of  the  note,  and  if 
you  believe  that  he  has  qualities  which  would  make  him  desirable  in  your 
employment  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  give  him  an  opportunity. 

Additional  information  concerning  the  boy  will  be  furnished  should  you 
have  specific  questions  in  mind. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Head  Master,  High  School  of  Commerce 

The  facts  necessary  to  fill  out  the  letter  are  obtained  from 
the  boy's  "character  card."  This  card,  shown  below,  is  kept 
on  file  in  the  school  office  and  is  filled  out  three  times  each  year 
by  the  teacher  in  whose  room  the  boy  sits.  The  boys  know 
that  these  "character  cards"  form  the  basis  of  their  recommen- 
dations. This  form  of  card  is  intended  to  cover  those  points 
which  most  directly  interest  business  men  in  their  choice  of 
employment,  and  was  adopted  after  consultation  with  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  Committee : 

Year  1909  Teacher  Win.  Jones  High  School  of  Commerce 

Name    Doe,  John 


Conduct  Good 

Poor 

Fair 

Scholarship  Fair 

Only  passable, 

Passable, 

could  be  better 

could  be  better 

Punctuality  Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Attendance  Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Athletics   No  evidence 

None 

None 

Leadership 

None 

Wanting 

Popularity  Good 

Good 

Wanting 

Co-operation  Fair 

Wanting 

Wanting 

Personal  Appearance  Pleasing 

OK 

Pleasing 

Health  Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Politeness  Good 

Good 

Good 

Honesty 

OK 

OK 

Reliability  Good 

Unreliable 

Not  Good 

Another  feature  of  the  plan  adopted  this  year  is  the  record 
of  efficiency  which  the  boy  is  expected  to  bring  back  from  his 
summer  position.  This  is  permanently  filed  in  the  Employment 
Bureau.  It  is  printed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  card  which 
shows  the  line  of  business  a  boy  wishes  to  enter,  and  is  filled 
out  by  his  employer. 
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RECORD  OF  EFFICIENCY  FOR  SUMMER  OF  19.... 
Filled  out  by   

Official  position  

Firm  Name   

Date   

A. — Excellent.  B.— Good.       C— Fair.       D. — Poor. 

Responsibility.    1.  Working  well  without  supervision. 

2.  Working  for  results. 
Initiative.    1.  Energy  in  going  ahead  and  doing  things  alone. 

2.  Ability  to  meet  emergencies. 
Accuracy.    1.  Making  few  mistakes. 

2.  Doing  work  neatly  and  thoroughly. 
Co-operation.   Ability  to  work  well  with  others. 
Appearance.   Good  taste  in  dress  and  manner. 

The  interest  shown  by  the  boys  in  returning  good  efficiency 
records  shows  that  this  check  on  the  summer's  work  has  a 
definite  value. 

The  results  of  the  plan  thus  far  are  decidedly  gratifying. 
Many  business  men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  school  and  its 
aims  have  become  interested  and  ready  to  co-operate  by  giving 
the  practical  experience  so  necessary  to  supplement  any  theo- 
retical business  training.  Many  who  were  skeptical  as  to  the 
value  of  temporary  employees  have  expressed  their  willingness 
to  employ  permanently  the  boys  who  worked  for  them  last  sum- 
mer, as  soon  as  they  are  graduated  from  the  school.  One 
firm  is  employing  ten  boys  from  the  graduating  class  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  as  a  direct  result  of  the  good  work  done  by 
one  boy  last  summer. 

The  boys  themselves  feel  that  they  have  gained  valuable 
experience,  and  realize  that  their  good  or  bad  record  helps  or 
injures  the  reputation  of  the  school.  They  also  realize  that 
their  chances  of  securing  desirable  places  on  graduation  are 
materially  increased  by  good  records  in  summer  employment  and 
correspondingly  injured  by  poor  ones. 

There  are  several  difficulties  attending  the  carrying  out  of 
the  plan.  First,  it  is  difficult  to  convince  many  business  men 
that  they  will  gain  by  co-operating  with  the  school.    As  time 
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goes  on,  this  should  become  easier,  because  the  testimony  of 
other  business  men  will  carry  more  weight  than  the  opinion  of 
teachers.  Second,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  promises  of  positions 
far  enough  ahead  so  that  definite  plans  can  be  made  for  filling 
them.  The  average  business  man  is  unwilling  to  promise  in 
February  to  employ  boys  in  July,  because  he  cannot  tell  what 
the  condition  of  his  business  will  be  at  that  time.  There  are 
also  numerous  cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  find  boys  suitable 
and  willing  to  fill  available  positions. 

The  experience  of  this  year  has  shown  that  the  two  dollars 
a  week  minimum  wage  is  not  an  especially  valuable  feature  of 
the  plan.  Most  business  men  prefer  to  pay  what  the  boy  is 
worth,  and  this  also  gives  the  boy  an  incentive  to  do  better 
work  to  increase  his  wages. 

The  personal  visits  to  business  houses  by  representatives  of 
the  school  have  been  of  distinct  advantage.  Even  where  no 
positions  were  secured,  the  business  men  expressed  an  interest 
in  the  school,  and  have  in  a  number  of  cases  given  permanent 
employment  to  graduates. 

During  the  present  winter  and  spring  our  intention  is  to 
reach  by  letter  those  firms  which  employed  boys  last  summer, 
and  to  extend  our  list  of  co-operating  firms  by  personal  visits. 
Other  changes  and  improvements  will  probably  be  made.  One 
member  of  the  Business  Men's  Advisory  Committee  has  been 
delegated  to  act  as  special  adviser  in  the  matter  of  summer 
employment  and  his  suggestions  will  undoubtedly  prove  very 
helpful. 

The  value  of  such  a  plan  must  of  course  be  measured  by 
its  results.  If  the  experience  of  the  Boston  High  School  of 
Commerce  furnishes  any  criterion,  the  plan  is  certainly  well  worth 
while. 

In  any  large  city  where  the  business  men  are  far-sighted 
enough  to  recognize  their  own  interests  and  public-spirited 
enough  to  co-operate  with  the  schools  some  such  plan  of  em- 
ployment can  be  successfully  carried  out.  Our  experience  indi- 
cates that  this  feature  of  the  school's  activity  is  destined  to 
become  more  important  with  each  succeeding  year. 
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STRATTON  D.  BROOKS 
Superintendent  of  Public  School*.  Boston,  Mass. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  distinguish  between  vocational  place- 
ment and  vocational  guidance.  By  vocational  placement  I  mean 
fitting  a  job  to  the  attainments  that  a  boy  now  has.  By  voca- 
tional guidance  I  mean  fitting  a  boy  to  a  job  that  he  will  at  some 
future  time  be  able  to  fill,  if  he  follows  the  course  of  instruction 
outlined  by  his  vocational  adviser.  Vocational  placement  finds 
a  job  now  better  fitted  to  the  boy's  present  attainments  than  he 
would  otherwise  be  likely  to  find.  Vocational  guidance  fits  the 
boy  for  a  better  job  in  the  future  by  training  the  boy  along  the 
lines  of  his  greatest  aptitudes  and  opportunities.  Both  consider 
the  boy's  abilities;  one  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  best  pos- 
sible present  use  of  them ;  the  other  with  a  view  to  giving  them 
additional  development,  in  order  to  secure  in  the  future  a  still 
greater  use  of  them.  It  is  this  latter  phase  of  vocational  guid- 
ance that  is  discussed  here. 

Educational  methods  and  educational  machinery  are  being 
overhauled  in  the  light  of  a  new  purpose,  namely,  the  more 
specific  preparation  of  pupils  for  particular  vocations  in  life. 
The  most  important  immediate  effect  of  the  movement  for  in- 
dustrial education  has  been  to  move  forward  suddenly  the  time 
of  choice,  and  it  is  this  necessity  to  choose  early  a  definite  career 
that  renders  desirable  a  consideration  of  vocational  direction. 

The  schools  of  the  past  have  presented  the  same  type  of  edu- 
cation for  all  pupils,  and  vocational  direction  consisted  mainly 
in  advising  a  boy  to  take  or  not  to  take  additional  education. 
But  under  the  new  conditions,  vocational  direction  will  not  only 
be  concerned  with  advising  a  boy  to  take  additional  education, 
but  with  deciding  what  particular  kind  of  additional  education 

1  Read  at  the  First  National  Conference  on  Vocational  Guidance,  Boston. 
November,  1910. 
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he  should  take  in  order  to  be  of  greatest  service  to  himself  and 
to  the  community. 

Formerly,  a  teacher  might  with  a  clear  conscience  advise  a 
boy  to  take  a  high-school  course  or  go  to  college  even  to  prepare 
for  medicine  or  law,  for  the  education  offered  in  high  school  or 
college  was  so  general  in  character  and  so  wide  of  application 
that,  whatever  the  boy's  future  vocation,  he  was  almost  sure  to 
succeed  better  in  it  because  of  his  extended  training.  Further- 
more, the  final  entry  into  the  medical  school  or  the  law  school 
came  at  so  late  a  date  that  any  change  of  interest  or  error  in  the 
estimate  of  the  boy's  ability  had  time  to  show  itself.  But  he 
who  in  these  days  of  special  education  advises  a  boy  to  enter 
some  particular  trade  and  selects  for  him  a  course  of  study 
restricted  to  the  practical  elements  of  that  trade  may  not  give 
advice  lightly,  for  the  possibilities  of  error  are  increased  a  hun- 
dredfold, while  the  possibilities  of  correcting  an  error,  if  made 
are  almost  non-existent. 

The  new  element  in  the  situation  and  the  one  that  causes  the 
chief  difficulty,  because  of  the  establishment  of  specific  indus- 
trial schools,  is  that  the  avowed  purpose  of  industrial  education 
is  to  prepare  for  a  specific  end,  and  in  order  to  be  valuable  and 
effective  to  that  end  it  must  be  restrictive  in  nature.  Cultural 
education  is  criticized  because,  though  good,  it  is  not  good  for 
anything  particular,  while  industrial  education  is  praised  be- 
cause it  is  not  only  good,  but  good  for  something.  When  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  vocational  advice,  however, 
the  chief  trouble  is  that  industrial  education,  though  good  for 
something,  is  only  good  for  some  one  thing,  and  in  proportion 
as  it  succeeds,  it  limits  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  received  it  the 
possibility  of  success  in  any  other  line  of  endeavor.  He  who 
enters  upon  a  successful  industrial  training,  especially  of  the 
lower  and  more  specific  type,  becomes  by  that  very  education 
less  fitted  for  entrance  upon  a  different  work.  In  case  events 
show  that  the  boy  is  not  qualified  for  the  work  selected,  there 
is  little  opportunity  to  correct  the  error.  To  advise  a  boy  to 
take  up  a  restrictive  educational  course  is  a  matter  requiring 
much  graver  consideration  than  to  advise  him  to  take  a  non- 
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restrictive  course,  and  vocational  direction,  therefore,  attains  an 
importance  that  it  has  not  hitherto  had. 

The  chief  motto  of  vocational  direction  in  the  past  has  been, 
"Aim  at  the  highest."  There  are  those  who  call  our  present 
educational  system  a  failure  on  the  ground  that  we  have  at- 
tempted to  educate  every  boy  to  become  a  president  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  man  who  should  seriously  criticize  the 
school  for  stating  as  its  aim  the  education  of  presidents  would 
fail  to  recognize  that  the  statement  is  but  the  embodiment  of 
the  general  principle  that  every  boy  shall  have  the  incentive  and 
the  opportunity  to  reach  the  highest  development  of  which  he  is 
capable.  It  will  be  unfortunate  indeed  when  American  educa- 
tion ceases  to  encourage  everyone  to  take  active  part  in  demo- 
cratic citizenship  and  to  feel  honored  by  the  opportunity  to 
render  public  service.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  intellectual 
superiority  has  received  greater  recognition  in  the  schools  than 
mechanical  skill ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  same  difference  has 
existed  in  the  world  at  large,  and  that  it  will  probably  continue 
to  exist. 

Today  we  face  a  new  situation.  The  demand  for  more 
skilful  workmen  is  upon  us,  and  the  people  are  asking  the 
schools  to  solve  the  question.  What  I  want  to  keep  clearly  in 
mind,  however,  is  that  this  ought  not  to  be  a  demand  for  a 
substitute  education  but  for  a  supplementary  education;  that 
the  error  of  the  school  in  the  past  in  pointing  every  pupil 
toward  academic  callings  would  be  even  worse  repeated,  if  it 
should  now  attempt  to  place  every  boy  in  a  mechanical  trade. 

There  is  less  danger  to  society  from  men  who  have  aimed 
high  and  failed  because  of  their  own  lack  of  ability  than  there  is 
from  able  and  ambitious  men  who  writhe  under  an  apparently 
unjust  discrimination  of  society  that  gives  greater  rewards  to 
other  men  naturally  no  more  richly  endowed. 

But  whether  we  favor  or  disapprove,  it  seems  evident  that 
industrial  education  will  go  forward  and  that  in  the  larger 
cities,  at  least,  separate  schools  will  undoubtedly  be  established, 
wherein  each  class  of  pupils  may  receive  whatever  type  of  ele- 
mentary industrial  instruction  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  citi- 
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zens,  the  school  committee,  and  the  teachers  determine  to  be  best 
suited  to  the  purpose  in  hand.  The  introduction  of  separate 
schools  will  bring  upon  the  American  people  a  new  and  serious 
problem,  namely,  the  necessity  of  an  early  choice  of  a  vocation. 
Reliable  information  and  competent  advice  must  be  furnished, 
both  to  children  and  to  adults,  showing  what  vocations  are  open 
to  children,  what  conditions  prevail  in  each,  and  what  the  re- 
wards of  success  may  be. 

In  view  of  these  needs,  we  have  been  endeavoring  in  Boston 
to  establish  vocational  direction  on  a  satisfactory  foundation. 
I  wish  to  state  briefly  what  has  been  attempted. 

Boston  is  fortunate  in  having  a  group  of  liberal-minded  men 
and  women  through  whose  generosity  the  Vocation  Bureau  has 
been  established  and  maintained.  The  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee has  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  and 
the  director  of  this  Bureau  has  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Vocation  Direction  Committee  of  the  Public  Schools — a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  superintendent  and  consisting  of  mas- 
ters and  submasters  in  the  Boston  Schools.  Among  the  many 
activities  of  the  Vocation  Bureau,  I  mention  three:  first,  the 
investigation  of  conditions  in  the  trades  and  businesses  of 
Boston.  The  Bureau  has  undertaken  to  prepare  material  for  the 
use  of  pupils,  parents,  and  vocational  counselors  that  will  fur- 
nish the  best  available  information  with  reference  to  the  voca- 
tional opportunities  that  exist  in  Boston.  Second,  the  vocation 
Bureau  is  conducting  in  one  of  the  public-school  buildings  a 
school  for  vocational  counselors  wherein  teachers  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  this  important  work  may  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  better  performance  of  their  important  tasks. 
Third,  the  Vocation  Bureau  has  brought  about  a  co-operation 
of  effort  whereby  various  organizations  have  undertaken  to  per- 
form needed  services  without  duplication  of  effort. 

An  important  part  of  the  question  of  vocational  selection  is 
the  amount  of  interest  and  attention  that  parents  must  give. 
To  this  problem  of  arousing  an  interest  in  parents,  the  School 
and  Home  Association  has  agreed  to  devote  especial  attention. 
By  means  of  discussions  before  the  Parents'  Associations  of 
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which  it  is  composed,  this  society  will  be  able  to  do  much  to 
create  a  widespread  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  problem. 

It  is  necessary  also  that  accurate  information  be  gathered 
with  reference  to  the  specific  instruction  offered  in  day  and  even- 
ing schools  both  public  and  private.  The  Women's  Municipal 
League  has  undertaken  to  collect  this  information  and  to  set  it 
forth  definitely  and  concisely  in  the  form  of  printed  charts. 

To  the  work  of  giving  vocational  advice  to  girls  who  have 
left  school,  the  Girls'  Trade  Education  League  will  give  special 
attention. 

In  the  schools  themselves  many  things  have  been  done  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Committee  on  Vocational  Direction,  chief  among 
which  is  the  appointment  in  each  high  school  and  elementary 
school  of  one  or  more  vocational  counselors.  These  counselors 
have  been  selected  by  the  principals  with  reference  to  their  inter- 
est in  the  work  of  vocational  direction,  their  skill  in  determining 
the  abilities  and  possibilities  of  the  children,  and  their  willing- 
ness to  devote  extra  time  to  acquiring  information  and  perfecting 
themselves  for  the  successful  performance  of  their  duties.  Meet- 
ings of  these  counselors  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  problems  of  vocational  direction  and  considering 
how  best  to  minimize  its  dangers  and  increase  its  beneficial  re- 
sults. Most  of  them  are  now  taking  a  course  of  instruction 
arranged  by  the  Vocation  Bureau  wherein  they  may  be  even 
more  efficiently  prepared  for  the  work  of  directing  pupils  wisely. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  work  of  these  vocational  counselors  the 
following  will  serve : 

Last  June  twice  as  many  elementary-school  graduates  as 
could  be  admitted  elected  the  High  School  of  Commerce  and  the 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts.  Hitherto  when  similar  con- 
ditions have  arisen  it  has  been  necessary  to  choose  the  half  that 
could  be  admitted  either  by  lot  or  on  the  basis  of  scholarship. 
This  year  the  existence  of  the  vocational  counselors  rendered 
possible  a  different  and  a  better  procedure.  The  principal  of 
each  elementary  school  was  sent  a  list  of  the  boys  in  his  school 
who  had  applied  for  admission  to  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, with  the  statement  that  only  half  could  be  admitted. 
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The  request  was  made  that  the  vocational  counselor  of  the  school 
select  that  half.  The  principal  of  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce met  the  vocational  counselors,  explained  the  special  work 
done  in  that  school,  and  outlined  the  qualities  that  a  boy  must 
possess  in  order  to  succeed  therein.  The  vocational  counselors 
then  approached  the  question  of  choosing  the  boys  to  be  ad- 
mitted, having  on  the  one  hand  some  knowledge  of  the  special 
qualities  needed  in  that  particular  school,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  knowledge  of  the  tastes  and  aptitudes  of  the  boy  as  shown  by 
his  work  in  the  elementary  school.  The  boys  chosen  by  the 
vocational  counselors  were  then  admitted.  A  similar  course 
was  pursued  with  girls  for  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  process  of  selection  has  brought  into 
these  schools  a  higher  percentage  of  pupils  fitted  to  do  the  work 
therein  than  could  have  been  secured  by  either  of  the  methods 
previously  pursued. 

Somewhat  different  and  less  difficult  than  the  problem  of 
selecting  a  school  is  the  work  done  in  specific  vocational  schools, 
as  illustrated  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce  and  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls. 

Since  the  High  School  of  Commerce  was  organized  in  1906 
systematic  instruction  has  been  given  with  reference  to  existing 
business  opportunities  and  the  possibilities  of  each.  Carefully 
prepared  courses  of  lectures,  based  on  accurate  investigations  of 
conditions  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  have  been  presented  each 
year.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  school  has  been  permeated 
with  the  idea  of  choosing  wisely  some  particular  business.  The 
purpose  of  the  school  is  not  only  to  fit  the  boy  for  a  commercial 
career,  but  to  find  that  particular  commercial  career  in  which  he 
gives  promise  of  the  greatest  progress.  In  order  to  assist  in  the 
process  of  fitting  each  boy  to  his  business  a  system  of  summer 
apprenticeship  has  been  established.  Prior  to  the  summer  vacation 
in  1909,  and  again  in  1910,  the  School  Committee  appointed  a 
man  to  have  charge  of  the  work  of  finding  employment  for  the 
high-school  boys  during  the  summer  in  the  business  houses  of 
the  city.  The  business  men  have  co-operated  heartily  in  the  plan. 
They  agree  to  give  the  boys  the  best  possible  chance  to  obtain  a 
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knowledge  of  the  business  and  demonstrate  their  own  fitness  or 
unfitness  for  it.  In  particular,  they  agree  not  to  hire  the  boy 
after  school  opens  in  September,  even  though  he  has  shown 
special  aptitude  for  the  work  in  hand.  By  this  means  the  busi- 
ness men  have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  aims  of  the 
school,  the  school  appreciates  more  thoroughly  the  demands  made 
upon  the  boys  who  enter  business,  and  the  boys  obtain  some 
insight  into  the  relation  of  their  school  tasks  to  their  life  work. 

In  the  Trade  School  for  Girls  provision  is  made  for  a  voca- 
tional assistant  for  each  hundred  girls.  The  school  teaches  cer- 
tain trades  and  the  vocational  assistant  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  investigating  conditions  existing  in  these  trades,  in  order  to 
enable  the  school  to  adapt  its  course  to  the  exact  needs  of  busi- 
ness, and  to  provide  accurate  and  up-to-date  information  avail- 
able for  use  of  parents  and  pupils. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  vocational  assistant  to  secure  positions 
for  graduates,  and  in  this  sense  she  conducts  an  employment 
bureau,  but  with  the  important  difference  that  she  knows  both 
the  conditions  in  the  trade  and  the  qualifications  of  the  par- 
ticular girls,  and,  therefore,  endeavors  not  merely  to  find  a  place 
for  the  girl,  but  a  place  where  she  will  succeed.  The  work  of  the 
vocational  assistant,  however,  but  begins  with  finding  a  place  for 
the  girl.  It  is  success  that  counts,  and  the  vocational  assistant 
is  to  keep  track  of  her  girls,  know  which  ones  succeed,  and  more 
especially  which  ones  fail,  and  why  they  fail;  to  find  for  those 
who  fail  other  places  better  suited  to  their  abilities,  or  perchance 
advise  them  to  return  to  school  until  they  reach  a  degree  of 
proficiency  that  will  enable  them  to  retain  a  position  once 
obtained. 

On  the  moral  side  also  the  vocational  assistant  will  have 
great  effect.  Before  the  girl  leaves  school,  it  is  hoped  that  such 
a  mutual  relation  of  confidence  and  friendship  will  be  established 
that  any  girl  who  finds  herself  at  work  in  a  shop  or  factory  where 
conditions  are  improper,  will  report  promptly  to  the  vocational 
assistant,  with  the  result  that  the  girl  will  be  placed  in  another 
position,  and  that  no  more  girls  will  be  sent  to  the  shop  or 
factory  complained  of  until  conditions  are  improved.  When  per- 
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chance  a  girl  is  placed  in  a  position  in  which  she  cannot  advance 
or  from  which  she  is  discharged,  the  vocational  assistant  should 
be  on  hand  to  encourage  and  assist,  to  tide  the  girl  over  immedi- 
ate difficulty,  and  to  find  some  other  work  wherein  there  is 
greater  prospect  of  earning  a  living  wage. 

In  both  of  these  schools  it  will  be  observed  that  the  problem 
is  that  of  selecting  a  particular  business  or  trade  within  a  com- 
paratively limited  range  from  which  the  pupil,  by  entering  the 
school,  has  elected  to  choose.  Much  broader  and  far  more 
difficult  is  the  task  of  selecting  the  school  to  which  a  boy  or  girl 
should  go,  or  the  calling  that  he  should  enter  on  leaving  a  school 
that  has  given  him  only  general  preparation.  It  is  in  this  field 
that  vocational  direction  will  be  most  necessary. 

To  secure  information  that  is  accurate  is  comparatively  easy, 
but  to  give  advice  that  is  wise  with  reference  to  selecting  a  life 
calling  is  most  difficult.  He  who  gives  advice  must  know 
not  only  the  relative  advantages  of  the  different  trades,  businesses, 
and  professions,  but  also  the  specific  requirements  for  success 
in  each.  To  determine  what  callings  give  greatest  financial  re- 
turns and  to  advise  all  pupils  to  seek  those  callings  would  be  to 
ignore  the  element  that  will  make  advice  valuable,  namely,  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  tastes,  tendencies,  and  abilities  of 
the  pupils,  in  order  that  each  pupil  may  be  advised  to  select  a 
calling  in  which  the  requirements  for  success  are  such  that  he 
may  have  reasonable  expectation  of  meeting  them.  The  voca- 
tional adviser  must  know  business,  to  be  sure,  but  he  has  much 
greater  need  to  know  boys. 

It  is  evident  that  a  vast  amount  of  scientific  investigation 
must  be  made  before  any  form  of  vocational  advice  can  have  any 
substantial  and  reliable  scientific  foundation.  Outside  of  such 
elements  as  courtesy,  tact,  perseverance,  courage,  honesty,  and 
the  like,  the  factors  that  are  really  essential  in  any  single  busi- 
ness are  as  yet  undetermined.  The  extent  to  which  success  in 
each  calling  depends  upon  the  strength  or  accuracy  of  muscular 
reaction,  upon  the  pertinacity  and  rapidity  of  mental  asso- 
ciations, or  upon  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  lines  of  mental  and 
motor  activity,  still  waits  solution  in  the  laboratory  of  the  experi- 
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mental  psychologist.  More  difficult  still  is  the  determination  of 
the  exact  qualifications  of  each  particular  boy;  impossible,  in 
fact,  under  any  system  of  investigation  that  now  exists  or  is 
likely  to  exist  under  conditions  that  will  be  readily  applicable  to 
thousands  of  children  annually.  When  to  these  difficulties  is 
added  that  of  determining  now  with  a  boy  in  the  adolescent 
period  of  rapid  and  turbulent  change  what  will  be  his  domi- 
nant, permanent  characteristics  when  he  has  reached  manhood, 
it  becomes  clear  that  even  under  the  most  careful  guidance,  the 
giving  of  vocational  advice  must  still  remain  in  the  realm  of  the 
uncertain  and  problematical. 

To  give  advice  as  to  selection  of  a  life  work  must  remain 
for  the  most  part  an  appreciative  art  rather  than  an  exact 
science.  It  will  depend  upon  those  attitudes  of  mind  that  are 
appreciative  and  interpretative,  rather  than  upon  those  which 
are  analytical  and  scientific.  Both  the  parent  and  the  expert  voca- 
tional adviser  are  likely  to  be  in  error;  the  parent  because  he  is 
too  near  the  life  of  the  boy,  knows  him  too  intimately,  loves  him 
too  well,  and  is  too  strongly  prejudiced  in  his  favor  and  too 
prone  to  exaggerate  both  his  minor  faults  and  his  minor  vir- 
tues, to  enable  him  to  judge  with  all  wisdom  as  to  the  present 
condition  or  future  promise  of  his  child ;  the  psychological  expert 
because  he  is  too  far  from  the  child,  too  unacquainted  with  his 
attitudes  of  mind,  his  reactions  under  the  stress  and  irritations 
of  life  conditions,  too  remote  to  receive  the  shy  confidences  of 
a  fleeting  moment  when  the  child  lifts  but  for  a  second  the  veil 
that  covers  many  latent  possibilities.  Between  the  parent  and 
the  expert  adviser,  however,  is  the  teacher,  who  possesses  or 
should  possess  some  of  the  characteristics  of  each.  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  is  little  use  for  expert  vocational  advice,  but 
merely  to  emphasize  that  its  greatest  work  must  be  done  by  utiliz- 
ing as  its  agents  those  who  now  furnish,  and  who  will  continue 
to  furnish,  ideals,  incentives,  and  directions  to  a  majority  of  all 
the  pupils  in  school. 
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At  the  First  National  Conference  on  Vocational  Guidance 
held  in  Boston  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Boston  Vocation 
Bureau  and  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  November 
15  and  16,  1910,  several  hundred  persons  were  in  attendance. 
Forty-five  cities  sent  delegates,  including  cities  as  widely  sepa- 
rated as  New  York,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  and  Grand 
Rapids.  It  is  apparent  that  the  problems  of  systematic  voca- 
tional guidance  are  attracting  the  attention  their  importance 
deserves. 

These  problems  are,  of  course,  not  new.  But  organization 
for  systematic  attention  to  them  is  very  recent.  It  has  been 
stimulated  by  and  is  naturally  associated  with  three  important 
contemporary  tendencies  in  public  education.  These  tendencies 
are  really  only  different  phases  of  one  comprehensive  movement 
for  approximating  more  closely  our  democratic  ideal  of  indi- 
vidual welfare  and  social  progress.  They  are:  the  safeguarding 
and  promotion  of  bodily  health  and  vigor,  by  an  important  ex- 
tension of  the  work  of  the  departments  of  school  hygiene  and 
physical  training  in  our  schools ;  the  progressive  establishment  of 
public  vocational  schools  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade, 
that  is,  of  vocational  schools  other  than  professional  schools, 
for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  all  who  work  in  industry,  agri- 
culture, or  commerce ;  and  a  widespread  effort  to  make  the  non- 
vocational  schools  we  already  have,  of  every  grade  and  kind, 
more  vital — that  is,  to  make  the  pupil's  school  life  so  significant  a 
part  of  his  whole  life  that  it  shall  be  and  remain  a  guiding  force, 
no  matter  at  what  point  his  school  life  must  close. 

The  increased  attention  to  bodily  health  and  strength  in 
school  is  the  natural  concomitant  of  the  awakened  public  interest 
in  physical  welfare  not  merely  for  its  own  sake  but  also  as  one 
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of  our  most  important  social  resources.  Quite  apart  from  the 
misery  ill-health  or  physical  weakness  usually  entails,  it  is  clear 
that  economic  efficiency  depends  on  health;  hence  the  boards  of 
health,  school  physicians,  school  nurses,  school  meals  for  the 
needy,  open-air  schools,  supervised  play,  and  public  playgrounds. 

The  establishment  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  at 
public  expense  for  the  training  of  workers  in  our  industries,  on 
our  farms,  and  in  commerce  is  making  decided  progress.  Through- 
out the  country  such  schools  are  being  discussed  or  are  already 
actually  established.  Notably  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut,  and  in  some  of  the  western  states,  the  state  is  lend- 
ing its  aid  to  the  maintenance  of  such  schools,  and  in  each  of 
these  states  public  schools  founded  within  the  last  five  years  are 
in  operation ;  similar  schools  founded  by  philanthropic  and  other 
agencies  have  rendered  important  service  for  years  past.  Occa- 
sionally, also,  some  large  industrial  or  commercial  establishments 
have  provided  themselves  with  schools  for  the  training  of  the 
workers  they  need.  All  such  schools — schools  of  commerce,  of 
industry,  of  agriculture,  whether  day  schools,  part-time  schools, 
day  or  evening  continuation  schools — are  a  response  to  the  de- 
mand for  increasing  economic  efficiency,  without  which  indi- 
vidual welfare  and  social  progress  are  impossible. 

The  demand  for  public  vocational  schools  would  not  have 
arisen  if  the  existing  public  schools  had  supplied  it.  It  was 
believed,  and  by  some  persons  it  is  still  believed,  that  satisfactory 
vocational  training  can  be  provided  by  the  traditional  public 
schools,  although  this  possibility  is  widely  questioned ;  and  many 
experiments  are  now  under  way  to  test  this  question.  These 
experiments  will  be  watched  with  care,  as  the  vocational  schools 
will  be.  In  the  course  of  time  we  shall  have  had  the  experience 
we  need  to  enable  us  to  decide  as  to  their  intrinsic  and  relative 
value. 

Such  an  examination  of  the  aims  and  work  of  the  traditional 
public  schools  is  by  no  means  new ;  it  is  in  fact  perennial ;  but  the 
recent  and  contemporary  interest  in  vocational  education  has 
reinforced  it.  Hence  the  third  marked  tendency  in  educational 
activity  today — an  effort  to  make  the  school  a  more  effective 
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factor  in  shaping  the  pupil's  career.  While  enabling  him  to  ap- 
preciate the  spiritual  and  the  institutional  (political)  resources 
and  problems  of  our  age,  it  should  also  render  him  responsive  to 
our  economic  resources  and  problems,  and  in  particular  bring 
home  to  him  the  importance  and  the  dignity  of  work  of  all  kinds 
as  the  foundation  of  all  individual  and  social  welfare. 

This  involves  a  reorganization  of  the  subject-matter  of  in- 
struction, of  the  teaching,  and  of  the  management  of  the  pupils. 
Each  study  is  to  be  seen  by  the  pupil  to  be  a  bit  of  organized 
human  experience,  and  his  mastery  of  it  is  to  result  in  the  power 
to  be  an  effective  participator  and  not  merely  a  spectator  in  the 
world's  affairs.  At  the  same  time  the  management  or  discipline 
of  the  school  is  to  make  the  pupil  progressively  responsive  to  his 
duties  as  well  as  to  his  privileges.  At  the  outset  he  is  completely 
dependent  on  his  parents  and  teachers  for  moral  insight  and 
guidance,  but  as  his  insight  into  his  privileges  and  responsibilities 
develops  he  must  shape  his  conduct  in  harmony  therewith,  and 
do  this  more  and  more  by  his  own  volition.  It  is  the  special  task 
of  the  school  to  insure  this  result  by  the  wisest  discipline  it  can 
devise — by  incentives  and  deterrents  that,  so  far  as  possible,  are 
seen  by  the  pupil  to  possess  a  progressive  and  a  permanent  value. 
In  a  word,  the  demand  today  is  to  make  culture  dynamic,  not 
static — to  make  it  not  merely  the  valued  possession  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  means  of  promoting  his  bodily  health  and  his  intelli- 
gence, but  also  to  shape  his  character,  to  make  him  a  living  force 
in  the  economic,  political,  and  spiritual  progress  of  the  social 
whole  of  which  he  is  a  part — to  enable  him  to  do  this,  as  has 
been  said,  not  merely  as  "preparation  for  life"  later  on,  but  as 
life  itself,  so  far  as  he  can  understand  it ;  to  make  the  school  that 
part  of  the  pupil's  life  at  the  time  which  makes  all  of  it,  then 
and  thereafter,  more  significant  and  valuable. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  contention  that  the  work  of  the 
school  shall  be  more  vital,  and  of  the  effort  to  make  it  so.  It  is 
clear  that  with  this  tendency  well  established  in  the  schools  the 
question  of  vocational  guidance  is  a  pressing  question.  Where 
this  tendency  is  not  yet  marked,  vocational  guidance  is  equally 
essential,  for  there  the  pupil  is  likely  to  be  quite  helpless  when 
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he  makes  the  transition  from  school  to  vocation — a  momentous 
transition  indeed.  This  transition  cannot  be  safe  unless  the 
choice  of  the  pupil's  life-career  is  deliberate.  Even  then  mis- 
takes will  be  made,  but  we  may  expect  that  they  will  be  small  in 
number  and  importance  as  compared  with  the  mistakes  of  ran- 
dom choice  or  mere  "job-hunting." 

A  wise  choice  of  a  calling  demands  accessible  opportunities 
of  satisfactory  preparation  for  it,  adaptation  of  personality  and 
capacity,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  employment  and 
of  the  prospective  rewards,  material,  spiritual,  and  social,  of 
satisfactory  work  in  it.  These  are  problems  of  vocational  guid- 
ance. How  much  depends  on  their  satisfactory  solution  for 
each  ambitious  youth  both  for  himself  and  for  society,  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon.  What  we  must  deplore  now  is  the  absence  of 
such  guidance  for  the  great  majority  of  each  generation, 
and  the  fact  until  quite  recently  we  have  been  unconscious  of 
our  duty  in  this  respect ;  or  at  least  that  we  have  not  endeavored 
to  equip  ourselves  satisfactorily  to  discharge  that  duty.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  need  of  voca- 
tional guidance  for  the  oncoming  generation,  and  to  the  duty 
of  providing  organized  local  plans  for  giving  such  guidance  in 
as  satisfactory  a  way  as  can  be  worked  out. 

Who  the  wisest  vocation  counselors  may  be,  in  the  end,  we 
cannot  now  say.  Perhaps  the  parents,  made  conscious  by  their 
own  vocational  guidance  in  youth  of  its  significance  and  impor- 
tance, and  more  responsive  to  their  whole  duty  to  their  children 
in  this  respect  than  most  of  them  have  been  in  the  past;  perhaps 
the  employers  of  children  and  youth,  also  rendered  more  respon- 
sive to  the  permanent  welfare  of  their  employees  than  many  of 
them  now  are,  and  knowing  better  than  anyone  else  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  limitations  of  the  employment  they  offer;  per- 
haps the  teachers,  always  solicitous  for  the  future  of  their 
charges  and  rendered  by  some  training  for  this  work  more  com- 
petent to  cope  with  the  difficult  problems  of  vocational  guidance 
than  most  of  them  now  feel  themselves  to  be;  perhaps  a  body 
of  vocational  counselors  specially  trained  for  the  purpose — a 
body  of  men  and  women  each  of  whom  knows  equally  well  the 
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children  and  youth  whom  they  counsel  and  a  group  of  employ- 
ments open  to  them.  But,  whoever  may  be  the  wisest  counselors 
in  the  end,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  wait  to  make  a  beginning. 
There  is  too  much  at  stake.  Our  present  duty  is  plain,  namely, 
to  seek  to  give  to  all  these  prospective  and  present  counselors — ■ 
for  they  have  been  and  they  will  continue  to  be  vocational  advisers 
— the  best  available  equipment  for  their  responsibilities.  This 
is  one  of  our  most  important  tasks,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  much  preparation 
is  needed  by  those  on  whom  the  duty  of  vocational  guidance  may 
fall.  Information  must  be  had  of  the  young  people  themselves, 
their  physical  condition,  their  capacity,  their  ambitions,  the 
opportunities  and  circumstances  of  their  lives;  similarly,  infor- 
mation is  needed  about  occupations,  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages in  view  of  the  natural  and  acquired  equipment  for 
them  possessed  by  their  prospective  workers,  the  kind  of  prepa- 
ration required  for  them,  and  the  extent  and  quality  of  the 
available  preparation  for  a  progressive  career  in  them,  and  what 
success  in  them  means.  To  gather  this  information  and  make  it 
available  for  use  will  require  time  and  effort.  And  to  give 
satisfactory  guidance  by  properly  trained  persons  to  the  great 
body  of  young  people  whose  life-work  is  now  almost  inevitably 
determined  by  chance  will  require  an  army  of  devoted  workers. 

Of  course,  preparation  for  the  transition  from  school  life  to 
life-work  must  be  gradual.  That  transition  must  be  seen  from 
afar  by  the  pupil.  Vocational  guidance  cannot  be  safely  de- 
ferred until  the  pupil  is  on  the  threshold  of  the  world's  work. 
A  satisfactory  vocation  must  be  a  goal  toward  which  his  thoughts 
and  ambitions  have  been  directed  during  the  entire  period  of  his 
tutelage.  But  the  school  must  not  permaturely  narrow  the 
pupil's  outlook  or  his  educational  opportunities. 

Up  to  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  by  statute,  in  all  pro- 
gressive countries,  all  children  must  go  to  school.  But  when 
they  are  fourteen  years  old  most  of  them  must  face  the  problem 
of  how  to  make  a  living.  For  some  time  they  have  been  asking, 
"What  am  I  to  be  ?"  At  this  moment,  general  or  incidental  voca- 
tional information  is  no  longer  adequate.    It  is  accordingly  a 
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culminating  period  for  specific  vocational  guidance.  The 
counselor  is  not  to  tell  the  pupil  now,  or  at  any  time,  what  voca- 
tion to  enter.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  sure  that  whatever  vocation 
the  pupil  enters,  he  enters  it  deliberately,  and  with  as  full  a 
knowledge  of  all  that  this  step  means  as  can  be  obtained.  The 
counselor  does  not  prescribe  a  vocation  which  the  pupil  takes. 
The  pupil  chooses  his  vocation  after  full  consideration  of  all  the 
factors  and  consequences  of  his  choice.  Nevertheless,  the  time 
for  choice  has  come,  and  the  issues  must  be  met. 

It  is  clear,  by  the  way,  that  one  important  duty  of  all  the 
advisers  of  youth  is  to  bring  home  to  all  who  can  be  brought  to 
see  it  the  enormous  value  of  more  education  for  every  capable 
pupil,  no  matter  when  he  leaves  school — and  no  matter  whether 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  school  he  attends  is  to  teach  him  how 
to  live  or  how  to  make  a  living.  One  valuable  result  of  satis- 
factory vocational  counseling  ought  therefore  to  be  to  lengthen 
the  period  of  education  for  all  but  the  incurably  dull  or  the  per- 
manently unambitious. 

During  the  entire  high-school  period  vocational  insight  and 
aims  still  require  attention;  but  another  culminating  period  for 
specific  vocational  guidance  comes  at  the  close  of  the  pupil's 
secondary-school  career,  when  all  but  a  small  percentage  of  those 
who  remained  in  school  four  years  after  leaving  the  elementary 
school  must  begin  to  earn  their  living.  Beyond  the  school,  in 
the  college,  the  need  of  vocational  guidance  is  by  no  means  at 
an  end. 

All  this  means  that  throughout  his  entire  school  career  the 
pupil's  vocational  insight  and  vocational  purposes  should  be  pro- 
gressively developed.  Throughout  his  entire  school  career,  as 
has  been  said,  he  should  be  led  to  seek  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  am  I  to  be?"  And  about  the  time  he  must  leave  school 
he  ought  to  have  an  answer  to  the  questions,  "How  can  I  best 
realize  my  ambitions?  What  vocation  ought  I  to  choose?" 
Satisfactory  answers  to  these  questions  are  imperative.  An  am- 
bitious and  capable  man  or  woman  in  the  wrong  occupation  is  a 
perversion  of  individual  opportunity  and  an  irreparable  waste  of 
social  resources. 
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The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education  was  held  in  Boston  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of 
November.  This  was  preceded  by  the  first  National  Con- 
7nt  bo8toh  ference  on  Vocational  Guidance,  called  under  the  auspices  of 
Co*f£*enc£8  on  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau  and  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
iHDtisrmAL  £ouca  Commerce.  The  relation  which  exists  between  vocational 
vocational  guidance  and  vocational  training  is  so  intimate  that  these 

euioAnce  two  conferences  may  very  well  be  considered  as  one.  To- 

gether they  covered  four  and  one-half  days,  with  programs 
morning,  afternoon,  and  evening. 

The  keynote  of  this  conference  was  distinctly  social.  There  was  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  demand  which  was  very  commonly  made  five  years 
Contrast  ago— the  demand,  coupled  with  criticism  of  existing  school 
with  EA*ut*  systems,  to  save  our  American  industries.  There  was  the 
position  same  reqUest  that  we  fit  children  for  the  industries,  but 

that  request  was  coupled  with  the  demand  that  we  so  fit  them  that  they  may 
make  a  happy  entry  into  the  industry,  that  they  may  follow  it  with  some 
hope  of  progress,  under  more  healthful  conditions,  and  with  some  chance 
for  ultimate  success.  There  was  the  same  assertion  that  our  present  schools 
are  not  giving  a  sufficiently  good  education  to  the  rank  and  file  of  workers, 
and  the  consequent  demand  that  the  school  age  be  advanced  to  sixteen 
years.  But  coupled  with  that  was  the  demand  that  the  schools  be  made 
better,  more  varied  in  purpose,  and  appropriate  for  those  whom  we  are 
proposing  to  retain  longer  in  school.  The  criticisms  of  the  schools  might 
well  be  summed  up  in  the  statements  made  by  President-emeritus  Eliot 
of  Harvard  University.  Our  forefathers  expected,  he  said,  that  this  country 
would  have  neither  the  very  rich  nor  the  very  poor,  but  of  course  we  know 
that  there  has  never  been  a  time  or  place  showing  greater  extremes  of 
poverty  and  riches  than  are  exhibited  now  in  this  country.  It  was  ex- 
pected, he  said,  that  the  public  schools  would  interest  the  children,  and 
would  so  equip  them  that  they  would  be  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  any 
work  which  might  present  itself  at  the  close  of  their  school  life;  hut  he 
said  that  in  both  these  respects  we  had  been  very  much  disappointed,  and 
that  we  found  large  numbers  of  children  emerging  from  the  schools  unin- 
terested and  unprepared.  This,  he  said,  was  equally  true  of  the  elementary 
schools,  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  colleges. 

Educators  were  reminded  that  the  education  which  the  schools  furnished 
was  only  a  fraction  of  the  entire  education  of  the  human  being,  and  were 
urged  to  recognize  the  relation  of  that  part  to  the  whole.    It  was  also 
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pointed  out  that  the  schools  would  be  required  to  furnish  a  larger  and 
larger  part  of  the  entire  education  for  large  numbers  of  our  children. 

Thus  different  speakers  urged  the  giving  of  vocational  vision  early  to 
the  children.  This  vision  of  a  career  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  pro- 
fessional or  commercial,  but  was  to  include  as  well  the  in- 
8enlarqement  dustrial.  It  was  said  that  "vocational  education  gives  the 
or  the  fumctioh  iron  backbone  of  general  education."  It  was  urged  also  that 
0FTHE8CH00L8  the  sch00ls  give  to  those  desiring  it  a  real  and  thorough 
vocational  education,  including  some  participation  in  actual  productive 
activity,  and  not  simply  for  the  most  advanced,  but  for  all  classes  of  in- 
dustry. It  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  turn  out  a 
finished  and  salable  product  in  industrial  schools.  It  was  said  that  trade- 
order  work  was  the  best  means  of  educating  the  pupil,  because  it  illustrated 
the  trade  conditions  and  trade  standards.  That,  of  course,  would  apply  par- 
ticularly to  the  lower  grades  of  industry.  Another  suggested  modification  of 
the  schools  was  that  some  plan  should  be  devised  for  giving  vocational 
advice  and  of  exercising  vocational  guidance. 

The  details  of  the  plans  for  carrying  out  these  different  objects  were 
discussed  at  some  length.  It  was  suggested  that  the  work  in  the  elementary 
Omahizatiom  grades  ought  to  be  modified,  especially  for  the  so-called  lag- 
RecoamtMoiD  gards  and  for  "motor-minded"  children;  that  differentiation 
should  be  possible  somewhere  in  the  upper  elementary  grades,  and  that 
optional  vocational  courses  or  schools  should  be  established  in  which  the 
vocational  idea  should  be  central  and  strongly  predominant  The  advan- 
tages of  part-time  co-operative  schools  were  discussed  and  the  plans  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Fitchburg,  and  Beverly  experiments  were  generally  commended, 
except  by  organized  labor,  as  excellent  types  to  be  followed.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  continuation-school  idea  was  recommended.  That  is  also  a  part- 
time  co-operative  scheme,  but  it  begins  with  the  employer,  rather  than  with 
the  school.  The  employer  releases  his  employees  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours  each  week,  and  the  public  school  provides  a  suitable  training  for  them 
during  those  hours.  And  finally  the  evening  schools  were  discussed.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  these  should  be  a  part  of  the  public-school  system,  but 
should  be  for  men  and  women  already  at  work  in  the  trades,  and  not  pri- 
marily for  children. 

It  was  noticeable  that  there  was  great  unanimity  in  the  opinions  expressed 
by  men  of  widely  different  experiences  as  to  the  need  and  value  of  industrial 
Hotabu  education.   Manufacturers,  workmen,  social  workers,  business 

UMAHimrr  or  men,  and  educators  took  part  in  the  discussion.  It  was  stated 
Onmon  tnat  tnjs  specific  and  appropriate  training  was  the  need  of 

the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant  and  the  desire  of  the  workman;  it  was 
the  solution  suggested  by  social  workers,  and  it  was  found  by  educators  to 
be  the  direct  and  logical  result  of  the  scientific  study  of  education.  From 
all  these  different  sources  was  heard  the  testimony  that  there  had  been  dis- 
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covered  a  cultural  value  in  this  vocational  and  industrial  work  which  was 
wholly  unexpected  and  unlooked  for  at  the  beginning.  Whether  it  was  a 
school  superintendent  speaking,  or  a  manufacturer,  or  a  social  worker,  the 
opinion  advanced  was  the  same.  Wherever  the  specific  aim  of  the  experi- 
mental industrial  work  had  been  accomplished  it  had  been  attended  by  an 
increase  in  general  intelligence  and  general  interest  that  was  most  suggestive 
and  encouraging.  There  was  a  remarkable  agreement  that  work  itself  is 
educative. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  training  of 
teachers  for  this  work.  It  was  said  to  be  absolutely  essential  that  teachers 
THAimna  or  be  trained  on  both  sides,  that  they  have  both  a  vocational 
T£achims  and  a  professional  training  or  experience  of  some  kind. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  at  the  present  time  there  were  few  teachers  who 
could  succeed  in  these  schools,  and  therefore  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
co-operation  between  individuals  having  different  experiences.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  normal-school  graduates  who  were  interested  in  the  cause  of 
vocational  education  should  equip  themselves  by  gaining  some  trade  experi- 
ence. Some  have  already  done  this,  by  working  in  shops  or  stores  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period.  It  was  also  suggested  that  intelligent  young  work- 
men might  be  given  short  courses  in  the  art  of  teaching,  as  workmen  will 
certainly  be  called  on  to  teach  in  the  new  industrial  schools.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  this  whole  plan  was  in  keeping  with  American  procedure:  that  we 
always  develop  our  machinery  before  our  men.  Industrial  schools  will  be 
built  and  equipped  and  we  shall  then  expect  to  develop  the  men  to  conduct 
them. 

Five  sessions  were  given  to  the  conference  on  vocational  guidance.  Re 
ports  were  made  of  plans  now  in  operation,  and  of  others  soon  to  be  formu- 
vocatiohal  latcd»  for  K'ving  this  much-needed  assistance  to  the  youth  of 

Quidamci  the  land.    It  was  astonishing  to  note  that  all  the  way  from 

the  lowest  grade  of  industrial  school,  such  as  the  Manhattan  Trade  School, 
for  instance,  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  girl  or  the  boy  emerging  from  school  needed  vocational  guidance. 

The  discussions  seemed  to  fall  into  four  general  groups:  First,  those 
advocating  the  giving  of  information  about  vocations  in  general  and  about 
the  opportunities  for  work  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  also  about  oppor- 
tunities for  receiving  vocational  education.  This,  of  course,  would  include 
the  giving  of  suitable  work  in  the  elementary  schools  in  order  to  create  voca- 
tional vision,  without  which  advice  is  difficult.  The  second  group  related  to 
the  placing  of  children,  the  assistance  of  the  young  worker  when  he  finally 
decides  to  make  the  transition  from  school  to  work.  At  this  time  he  needs 
to  be  shown  the  advisability  of  taking  a  position  which  offers  an  opportunity 
for  advancement,  even  though  in  the  beginning  it  may  not  be  so  attractive 
as  some  other  which  pays  a  larger  initial  wage.  The  third  group  related  to 
guidance,  the  sympathetic  counseling  of  the  worker  subsequent  to  his  entry 
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into  his  new  work.  This  is  a  most  trying  time  for  many  a  boy  and  girl, 
and  attention  was  called  to  the  mutual  responsibility  of  the  parent,  the  em- 
ployer, the  teacher,  and  the  vocational  assistant. 

A  fourth  group  looked  to  the  establishment  of  vocation  bureaus.  The 
function  of  these  is  to  collect  information  about  opportunities  for  boys  and 
girls  in  the  trades  and  stores,  as  well  as  possibilities  for  receiving  vocational 
training,  and  to  classify  this  information  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  placing  and  guiding  children  in  suitable  positions,  or  pos- 
sibly in  withholding  or  even  withdrawing  them  from  undesirable  occupations. 
The  opinion  was  generally  expressed  that  ultimately  this  function  should 
be  taken  over  by  the  public  schools.  The  Boston  schools,  it  was  stated,  have 
now  at  least  one  vocational  adviser  in  each  of  the  elementary  and  high 
schools. 

The  program  of  the  National  Society  gave  two  sessions  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  demands  and  opportunities  for  girls  in  trades  and  stores  and 
to  the  training  of  teachers  for  girls'  trade  schools.  The  dis- 
national  cussions  were  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  lower  grades 

8ocnrr  of  women's  work,  industrial  and  commercial,  the  needle 

trades,  and  the  department  stores. 

On  Thursday  evening  there  was  a  banquet  at  the  Somerset,  at  which 
many  addresses  of  an  inspirational  nature  were  given.  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Winslow,  of  Washington,  D  C,  representative  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  made  a  careful  and  authoritative  statement  of  the  position  of 
organized  labor  on  the  question.  He  deprecated  private  control  of  public 
instruction,  which  is  possible  in  part-time  co-operative  schools,  criticized 
short-term  trade  courses  of  any  kind,  and  declared  for  complete  and 
thorough  training  at  public  expense  and  under  public  guidance.  This,  he 
says,  labor  demands  as  a  right,  not  asks  as  a  privilege. 

One  session  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  apprenticeship  and  corpora- 
tion schools.  The  speakers  represented  large  corporations:  the  General 
Electric  Company,  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  Solvay  Process  Company,  and  others.  When  we  reflect  on  how  much  of 
our  manufactured  product  is  the  result  of  machine  work,  we  sec  that  the 
making  of  machines  is  of  great  importance  as  an  industry.  The  dis- 
cussions of  this  session  related  almost  wholly  to  that  industry.  The  im- 
pression left  by  this  conference  was  that  the  apprenticeship  system  is  not 
dead,  as  we  have  so  frequently  heard,  but  that  it  is  transformed  to  meet 
present-day  conditions;  but  it  was  shown  that  these  conditions  are  such 
that  the  apprenticeship  system  is  practicable  only  for  very  large  corporations. 

A  session  was  devoted  to  part-time  and  evening  schools.  One  of  the 
most  notable  addresses  of  the  conference  was  that  of  Superintendent  Frank 
B.  Dyer  on  "The  Public  Schools  and  the  Apprentices  of  Cincinnati."  He 
gave  interesting  details  of  the  continuation  schools  for  machinists'  appren- 
tices established  under  the  new  Ohio  law.    This  statute  is  the  first  enacted 
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in  this  country  for  the  compulsory  continued  training  in  day  schools  of  chil- 
dren who  have  entered  gainful  occupations.  Mr.  Dyer  said,  "The  appren- 
tice is  a  day-school  proposition,"  and  this  voiced  the  sentiment  of  most  of 
those  who  spoke  at  the  session. 

On  Thursday  evening  Dr.  Georg  Kerschensteiner,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Munich,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Continuation  Schools  of 
Germany."  His  address  demonstrated  the  value  of  co-operation  between 
the  school  authorities  and  the  employers.  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  dwelt  on  the 
efficacy  of  "joy  in  work."  This  he  believes  to  be  possible  only  when  the 
workman  is  thoroughly  and  broadly  trained. 

At  the  last  session  the  topic  was  "The  Social  Meaning  of  Industrial 
Education."  Mr.  James  P.  Munroe,  treasurer  of  the  Monroe  Felt  and 
Paper  Company  of  Boston,  who  was  subsequently  elected  president  of  the 
society,  was  chairman  of  the  meeting.  He  predicted  the  rapid  advance  of 
industrial  education  in  the  United  States  during  the  next  forty  years,  and 
maintained  that  the  immediate  industrial  effect  on  the  individual  was  of 
small  consequence  compared  with  the  ultimate  social  result  of  the  move- 
ment. The  most  notable  address  of  this  session,  and  in  fact  of  the  whole 
conference,  was  given  by  Mr.  Howell  Cheney,  of  Cheney  Brothers,  South 
Manchester,  Connecticut,  on  "The  Problem  of  Industrial  Education  as  Seen 
by  the  Employer."  Mr.  Cheney  is  a  large  manufacturer,  has  been  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  local  school  committee,  and 
is  interested  in  the  Consumers'  League  of  Connecticut.  He  is  deeply  and 
unselfishly  interested  in  matters  of  education.  He  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  training  the  two-thirds  who  would  not  be  touched  by  the  plans  com- 
monly proposed  for  vocational  education.  He  discussed  the  question  as  to 
whether  low-grade  industrial  work  might  be  made  educative.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  each  machine  process  was  the  development  of  a 
hand  process,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  the  employment  of  intricate 
machinery  and  the  production  of  the  finest  quality  of  goods  might,  under 
favorable  conditions,  make  factory  work  relatively  desirable.  In  this  con- 
nection he  spoke  at  length  of  the  responsibility  of  the  consumer.  He  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  little  would  be  gained  by  arbitrarily  advancing 
the  compulsory  school  age  without  changing  the  form  of  school  work,  and 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  lack  of  progress  in  boys  and  girls  when  first  entering 
industrial  life,  the  totally  unrelated  nature  of  the  work  that  had  gone  before. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  decided  shifting  of  emphasis  on  several  impor- 
tant points.  The  demand  was  not  so  strong  for  the  preservation  of  Ameri- 
qenehal  can  industries  as  for  the  salvation  of  the  industrial  work- 

imnittvoiia  ers.  The  call  was  not  so  much  to  fit  the  children  for  the 
industries  as  to  fit  them  to  cope  with  unfortunate  or  unfavorable  industrial 
conditions.  It  was  suggested  also  that  the  industries  ought  to  be  fitted  to  the 
young  industrial  worker.  Instead  of  the  complaint  that  vocational  training 
is  narrow  and  un-American,  a  statement  which  was  frequently  heard  five 
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years  ago,  it  was  pointed  out  that  such  training  really  makes  for  a  broader 
education,  that  it  is  in  fact  the  only  possible  democratic  education  for  our 
country  and  our  times.  Where  formerly  we  had  been  advised  to  postpone 
the  selection  or  thought  of  a  vocation  to  the  latest  possible  moment  in  a 
pupil's  life,  we  were  counseled  to  provide  something  of  vocational  vision 
or  purpose  as  early  as  might  be,  and  were  reminded  of  the  power  of  the 
motive  of  a  life  career.  And  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  was  the 
change  from  the  suggestion  that  we  investigate  the  industrial  schools  of 
Germany  to  the  demand  that  we  study  our  own  conditions  and  experiment  at 
once  with  a  great  variety  of  modifications  of  our  school  systems.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  industrial  education  is  a  supplement  to,  and  not  a  substi- 
tute for,  our  older  forms  of  education,  and  that  it  needs  the  immediate  and 
hearty  co-operation  of  all. 

Frank  M.  Leavitt 

The  article  on  "Qualitative  Elimination  from  High  Schools"  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  which  appeared  in  the  December  number  of  the  School  Review, 
furnishes  a  suitable  opportunity  for  acknowledging  the  co-operation  of  the 
school  authorities  of  Chicago  in  a  number  of  scientific  investigations  which 
would  never  have  been  possible  on  any  large  scale  if  the  school  records  of 
Chicago  had  not  been  opened  to  examination.  The  superintendent  and 
principals  of  this  system  have  been  very  hospitable  in  entertaining  propo- 
sitions for  study  of  their  records.  They  recognize,  as  do  all  serious  students 
of  school  problems,  the  importance  of  getting  out  of  records  the  information 
which  lies  buried  from  view.  It  is  hoped  that  their  example  may  stimulate 
other  school  authorities  to  bring  out  in  systematic  form  similar  studies,  so 
that  a  body  of  comparative  material  may  be  created.  The  students  of  educa- 
tion are  dependent  for  their  concrete  material  upon  practical  workers.  The 
Department  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Chicago  is  under  great  obli- 
gations to  the  city  school  system  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  located. 

- 

C.  H.  J. 
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Sonic  Present  Aspects  of  the  Work  of  Teachers'  Voluntary  Associations  in 
the  United  States.  By  Carter  Alexander.  New  York:  Teachers  Col- 
lege, 1910.    Pp.  vii+100. 

It  is  much  easier  to  study  those  forms  of  organization  which  are  fixed  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  law  than  those  which  have  more  opportunity  for  variation. 
One  can  get  at  the  instinctive  or  habitual  elements  in  a  situation  more  readily 
than  those  in  which  impulse  plays  a  greater  part.  The  present  study  of  teachers' 
voluntary  associations  is  timely  in  that  agitation  within  our  national  organiza- 
tion promises  to  bring  about  more  expert  attention  to  its  affairs  by  both  con- 
servatives and  radicals. 

Dr.  Alexander  has  made  the  following  divisions  of  bis  subject:  differentia- 
tion and  specialization,  work  in  legislation,  work  for  economic  betterment,  and 
the  place  of  women  in  the  associations. 

He  shows  the  significance  of  voluntary  organizations  in  a  democratic  society. 
In  America  "the  vast  majority  of  all  bills  originate  in  the  counsels  of  voluntary 
associations  and  are  introduced  in  legislatures  ....  at  the  instigation  of  asso- 
ciations whose  agents  watch  them  through  every  stage  of  their  progress  to  final 
enactment  or  rejection.  But  when  we  contrast  such  theoretical  possibility  with 
the  actual  attempts  and  accomplishments  of  teachers'  associations  in  this  field, 
there  is  a  great  discrepancy  which  needs  to  be  accounted  for." 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  little  evidence  there  is  of  any  considerable 
contribution  to  the  social  problems  of  schools  by  the  many  able  men  who  have 
been  prominent  in  private  schools.  Their  efforts  seem  to  have  been  largely  indi- 
vidualistic. 

Sections  composed  of  high-school  teachers  are  more  frequent  in  state  asso- 
ciations than  any  others,  except  those  for  superintendents  and  principals.  They 
are  found  in  three-fourths  of  the  associations: 

Women  are  found  to  be  much  more  active  and  prominent  in  local  associa- 
tions than  in  those  of  more  general  scope. 

The  historical  movement  is  traced  through  the  differentiation  tendencies 
and  the  counter  tendency  toward  federation. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  sections  are  those  pertaining  to  the  relation 
of  the  associations  to  the  problems  of  the  standard  of  living  and  the  place  of 
women  in  a  democratic  society.  We  are  making  history  in  both  these  lines 
very  rapidly  at  present,  and  a  direct  study  of  the  situation  as  it  now  stands  by 
both  the  leaders  and  the  general  membership  will  be  a  great  means  of  reducing 
waste  in  the  work  done  by  associations. 

One  need  that  this  report  shows  is  that  of  more  adequate  records  of  teachers' 
organizations  of  all  kinds.  A  society  ought  to  take  itself  with  sufficient  serious- 
ness to  preserve  the  markings  of  its  own  trail. 


Frank  A.  Manny 
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Education  in  Sexual  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  A  Physician's  Message.  By 
Philip  Zenker.  Cincinnati.  The  Robert  Clarke  Co.,  1910.  Pp.  vii+ 
126.   $1.00  net. 

There  is  evidence  of  a  growing  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject  of 
sex  instruction.  Like  other  reform  movements,  this  one  began  with  the  abnor- 
mal, and  sought  to  gain  its  end  by  emphasis  upon  horrors.  A  more  constructive 
policy  is  establishing  itself,  and  the  majority  of  teachers  seem  ready  to  act  as 
soon  as  experimentation  has  worked  out  usable  machinery.  The  literature  of  the 
subject  is  increasing  rapidly.  There  is  more  material  available  in  French  and 
German  than  in  English.  A  recent  publication  in  German  contained  one  hundred 
and  fifty  titles  in  one  section. 

Dr.  Zenner  tells  of  an  experiment  made  in  a  Cincinnati  school  with  children 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  A  woman  physician  talked  over  hygiene 
problems  with  the  girls  and  led  up  through  other  topics  to  those  of  alcohol 
and  sex  hygiene.  The  result  led  Dr.  Zenner  to  do  a  similar  work  with  the 
boys.  His  talks  are  given  in  this  volume,  as  are  also  others  delivered  before  the 
college  boys.  There  are  special  chapters  on  "Prevention  of  Social  Disease," 
"Teaching  Sexual  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in  School,"  and  "Mode  of  Teaching." 

There  is  still  a  remarkable  lack  of  information  about  these  social  problems 
on  the  part  of  teachers.  This  little  book  will  serve  to  correct  this  state  of 
affairs,  but  will  have  even  more  value  as  an  account  of  an  honest  attempt  to 
make  progress  in  a  difficult  field. 
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Second-Year  Mathematics  for  Secondary  Schools.  By  George  William 
Myers  and  William  R.  Wickes,  Ernst  R.  Breslich,  Ernest  A. 
Wreidt,  and  Arnold  Dresden,  assisted  by  Ernest  L.  Caldwell  and 
Robert  M.  Mathews.  (School  of  Education  Manuals:  Secondary 
Texts.)  Chicago :  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1910.  Pp.  xiv+282. 
$i.SO. 

To  give  two  years'  work  in  combined  algebra  and  geometry  has  been  the 
purpose  of  the  authors  in  planning  the  curriculum  of  the  University  High 
School.  The  present  volume  emphasizes  geometry,  while  the  First-Year  Mathe- 
matics lays  the  stress  on  algebra.  These  two  books  are  evidence  of  the  domi- 
nance of  the  movement  for  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics, 
and  they  will  be  influential  factors  in  the  development  of  a  rational  unification 
of  mathematics. 

The  second-year  book  begins  with  some  constructive  geometry  which  serves 
to  give  methods  of  constructing  figures  for  the  proofs  of  theorems.  From  the 
first  algebraic  notation  is  employed  and  the  equation  is  used  continually  in  proof 
and  problem.  This  gives  the  desired  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  algebra 
covered  during  the  first  year  and  of  developing  other  algebraic  topics,  such  as 
the  completion  of  methods  of  solving  quadratic  equations,  a  discussion  of  the 
roots  of  quadratic  equations,  and  the  use  of  inequalities  in  the  solution  of  inde- 
terminate equations.    It  is  interesting  to  see  how  closely  the  algebraic  work  is 
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connected  with  the  geometrical  truths  as  they  are  established,  and  also  to  see 
how  the  algebraic  notation  leads  to  concise  proofs. 

Among  the  noticeable  features  of  this  textbook  are  the  following :  construc- 
tive problems  to  open  up  the  subject ;  the  large  number  of  exercises ;  the  use 
of  the  principles  of  congruency ;  many  proofs  given  in  outline,  or  left  entirely 
to  the  pupil ;  early  use  of  circles ;  early  use  of  ratio  and  proportion ;  the  simple 
treatment  of  incommensurables  and  limits ;  the  properties  of  proportion  developed 
by  means  of  exercises ;  applications  of  similar  triangles ;  trigonometric  ratios, 
and  their  use  in  solving  right  triangles ;  similarity  and  proportionality  in 
circles ;  solution  of  quadratic  equations ;  inequality  in  triangles  and  circles 
brought  together  in  one  chapter;  new  methods  in  the  treatment  of  areas  of  poly- 
gons ;  use  of  the  graph ;  degree  of  rigor  suited  to  the  ability  of  high-school  pupils. 

Though  the  present  volume  and  the  revised  edition  of  the  First-Year  Mathe- 
matics mark  a  great  advance  in  secondary  textbooks,  it  would  seem  that  they 
could  be  used  in  any  school  where  the  teachers  are  interested  in  making  their 
work  more  efficient. 

Practical  Curve  Tracing.    By  R.  Howard  Duncan.    London:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1910.   Pp.  vi+133.  $1.60. 

Some  ten  years  ago  the  graph  began  to  appear  in  the  algebraic  work  of  the 
secondary  schools.  It  was  introduced  and  used  solely  to  represent  equations  in 
two  variables,  to  solve  simultaneous  and  quadratic  equations,  and  to  discuss 
their  roots.  Soon  this  one  use  of  the  graph  was  over-developed  and  there  was 
a  protest  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  against  the  use  of  squared  paper.  But 
the  teacher  who  has  discovered  the  efficiency  of  squared  paper  in  picturing 
tables  of  values,  in  solving  problems,  and  in  representing  the  results  of  experi- 
ments and  deducing  formulas  to  express  these  results,  will  see  to  it  that  his 
pupils  learn  to  use  this  powerful  instrument. 

The  present  volume  aims  to  present  in  an  orderly  manner  the  methods  of 
curve-plotting  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the  proper- 
ties of  the  chief  families  of  curves.  Much  attention  is  given  to  methods  of  plot- 
ting curves  quickly  and  accurately  and  to  a  discussion  of  the  properties  and 
characteristics  of  the  curves  themselves.  Nevertheless,  the  practical  side  is  not 
overlooked;  many  problems  are  solved  in  full,  and  a  list  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  problems  from  the  field  of  physics  and  engineering  gives  the  student 
practice  in  applying  the  principles  of  curve-plotting. 

The  topics  considered  are:  curve  plotting  from  given  data  and  from  an 
equation ;  the  straight  line ;  the  parabolic  family ;  the  hyperbolic  family ;  the 
exponential  family;  the  logarithmic  family;  the  sine  curve;  the  graphical  solu- 
tion of  equations ;  the  slope  of  a  curve — differentiation ;  the  area  of  a  curve — 
integration.  There  are  a  large  number  of  carefully-drawn  diagrams  accom- 
panied by  clear  and  detailed  explanations. 

The  study  of  this  book  might  well  replace  some  of  the  purely  academic 
mathematics  of  the  first  year  in  colleges  and  engineering  schools.  It  is  a 
valuable  reference  book  for  secondary-school  teachers,  and  should  be  in  every 
high-school  library.  H  K  CoBB 

Lewis  Institute 
Chicago 
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Das  deutsche  Unterrichtswesen  der  Gegenwart.  By  Karl  Knabe.  (Aus 
Natur  und  Geisteswelt.)    Leipzig:  Teubner,  1910.   Pp.  ii-f  108.   M.  1.25. 

This  is  without  doubt  the  best  short  treatment  of  modern  education  in 
Germany.  The  book  does  not  deal  alone  with  the  public  and  secondary  schools 
and  the  universities  but  considers  also  the  vocation,  trade,  and  agricultural 
schools.  Numerous  tables  show  the  courses  of  study,  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  classes,  and  the  attendance  in  the  different  schools. 

Beginning  German.  A  Series  of  Lessons  with  an  Abstract  of  Grammar.  By 
H.  C.  Biebwirth.  2d  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1909.    Pp.  300.  $0.00. 

This  book  does  not  make  any  attempt  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
reformers,  but  presents  the  essentials  of  the  German  grammar  in  a  simple  and 
logical  way.  The  vocabulary  chosen  is  excellent,  the  abstract  of  the  grammar 
admirable. 

Exercises  in  German  Syntax  and  Composition  for  Advanced  Students.  By 
Marion  P.  Whitney  and  Lilian  L.  Stroebe.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  1910.   Pp.  ix+194. 

This  book  contains  three  parts:  (1)  exercises  in  German  syntax  (2)  selec- 
tions for  translation  from  English  into  German  (3)  suggestions  for  themes 
based  on  classical  German  texts.  The  first  part,  which  is  the  most  valuable, 
gives  passages  from  some  German  writers  upon  which  the  English  exercises 
are  based.  The  exercises  are  graded,  and  are  chosen  for  the  reviewing  of  dis- 
tinct syntactical  rules.  The  subject-matter  of  the  second  part  is  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  advanced  students  the  vocabulary  necessary  for  the  study  of 
literature  and  literary  criticism.  The  selections  are  taken  mostly  from  the 
English  prefaces  of  German  classics. 

Easy  German  Stories.  By  C.  E.  Ries.  Edited  by  Ernest  B.  Biermann. 
New  York:   American  Book  Co..  1910.    Pp.  183.  $0.35. 

The  book  contains  eight  short  fanciful  stories,  for  early  and  easy  reading, 
which  have  never  before  been  edited  for  school  use  and  which  may  be  recom- 
mended.   Questions  and  exercises  based  upon  the  text  have  been  added. 

Easy  German  Stories.  By  Hedwig  Levi.  Edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabu- 
lary by  Luise  Delp.   New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.   Pp.  100.  $0.40. 

The  stories  are  easily  and  well  told,  and  might  be  used  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  The  grammatical  and  syntactical  notes  are  by  far  too  difficult 
for  such  simple  reading. 

Deutsche  Gedichte  sum  Auswendiglemen.  Selected  by  W.  P.  Chalmers. 
New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    Pp.  138.  $0.40. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts  according  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
poems.  These  are  well  selected  and  arranged,  but  the  value  of  the  volume  is 
lessened  by  the  lack  of  a  vocabulary. 

Dornrdschen.  Ein  Marchenspiel  in  vier  Scencn.  Von  Emma  Fischer.  Pp. 
31.  $0.25. 
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Das  Rothkappchen.    Spiel  in  fiinf  Scenen.    Von  Mathilde  Reichenbach. 
Pp.  27.   $0.25.   New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Neither  vocabulary  nor  notes  are  given  with  these  plays,  the  intention  being 
to  treat  them  as  exercises  in  pronunciation  and  German  conversation.  The  first 
of  the  plays  is  far  too  difficult  for  young  students.  The  second  is  easier  and 
better  arranged. 

German  Prose  Composition.    By  Carl  W.  F.  Osthaus  and  Ernest  H. 
Biermann.   New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1909.    Pp.  191.  $0.65. 

This  volume  is  intended  for  the  second  and  third  years  in  college  and  the 
third  and  fourth  years  in  secondary  schools.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  an 
elementary,  an  intermediate,  and  an  advanced,  and  a  brief  digest  of  syntax.  A 
portion  of  the  exercises  in  the  elementary  part  contain  three  sections — a  German 
section,  a  set  of  questions  in  German,  and  an  English  paraphrase  of  the  preceding 
German  section  for  translation.  The  other  parts  contain  only  English.  After 
about  twenty  pages  dealing  with  anecdotes,  the  book  takes  up  continuous  narra- 
tive. The  principal  subjects  included  are  Balder's  death,  the  legend  of  St. 
Christopher,  the  legend  of  Gudrun,  Robinson  Crusoe,  some  German  poets,  and 
the  German  universities.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  authors  did  not  pursue 
throughout  the  method  which  they  employed  on  the  first  twenty-six  pages.  If 
they  had  the  book  might  have  been  of  considerable  value.  As  it  is  it  may  be  of 
use  to  those  who  believe  in  translation  from  difficult  English  into  German,  which 
to  my  mind  is  an  exercise  only  to  be  demanded  of  those  who  have  mastered  the 
language. 

Hans  E.  Gronow 

The  University  op  Chicago 


The  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.    By  Katharine  Coman. 
New  York:  Macmillan,  1910.   Pp.  xvii+461.   $1.30  net. 

This  edition  consists  of  xvii+461  pages  as  compared  with  xiii-f-343+xxiv 
in  the  previous  edition.  The  additional  space  is  taken  up  in  the  first  place  by 
the  use  of  a  more  desirable  type,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  devoted  to  new 
material.  The  most  important  additions  are  a  final  chapter  on  conservation, 
taking  38  pages,  and  a  chapter  on  territorial  expansion  and  the  revenue  tariffs, 
containing  a  new  arrangement  of  old  material  and  new  discussions  on  such 
questions  as  speculation,  internal  improvements,  annexation,  etc.  Aside  from 
these  additions,  the  text  of  the  book  stands  practically  as  before,  although  there 
have  been  a  few  insertions  of  paragraphs  and  some  slight  change  in  phraseology. 
Another  feature  in  the  new  edition  is  that  the  illustrations,  although  somewhat 
fewer,  are  better  selected.  A  great  many  of  a  purely  picturesque  character  have 
been  dropped,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  those  of  more  serious  interest.  The 
maps  have  been  thoroughly  gone  over  and  a  great  deal  of  material  added  to  them. 
On  the  whole,  one  can  give  the  name,  revision  to  this  edition,  and  it  seems 
to  be  a  decided  improvement  on  the  first.  It  is  indeed  an  admirable  piece  of 
work,  and  alone  in  its  field. 

Carl  Russell  Fish 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 
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"We  have  the  public-school  plants,  but  most  of  us  no  more  appreciate 
what  it  means  to  have  these  possessions  than  the  people  in  Europe,  before 
1492,  appreciated  what  it  meant  to  have  the  earth.  There  was  a  whole 
hemisphere  of  incalculable  wealth  and  opportunity  about  which  they  knew 
nothing.  And  in  the  public-school  plant,  there  is  a  hemisphere  of  value 
unrealized,  undiscovered  by  those  who  think  of  it  as  simply  a  building  for 
the  education  of  children,  with  the  added  use  of  an  occasional  evening 
school." 

This  paragraph  opened  the  report  of  the  School  Extension  Committee, 
which  occupied,  with  the  discussion  that  it  brought  forth,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sessions  of  the  Convention  of  the  National  Municipal  League, 
at  Buffalo.  November  14  to  18.  This  Committee  on  School  Extension  was 
appointed  as  a  result  of  the  account  of  the  civic  and  social  uses  which  the 
people  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  make  of  their  public-school  buildings,  which  was 
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solutions  may  be  handed  down  from  one  class  to  another.        Cloth.   248  pages.   Price,  go  cents. 
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Represents  a  step  in  advance  in  physics  teaching;  has  more  original  features  of  value  than 
any  similar  book  that  has  appeared  in  the  past  decade;  is  simple,  clear  and  concise,  not  too  hard 
and  not  too  easy — teachable,  attractive  and  scientific.  It  is  especially  rich  in  modem  industrial 
applications  that  do  not  require  technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

Cloth.  240  pages.  Price,  $1*5. 
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given  at  the  1909  Convention  of  the  League  at  Cincinnati  by  Edward  J. 
Ward,  at  that  time  supervisor  of  Social  Centers  in  Rochester,  and  now 
advisor  in  civic-  and  social-center  development  in  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  report  began  with  a  definition  of  the  term  Social  Center  as  "The 
public  building  or  group  of  buildings  and  grounds  which  form  the  capital 
of  the  neighborhood,  the  focal  point  of  its  common  educational,  recreational, 
political,  and  social  life,  the  institution  which  is  to  the  neighborhood,  or 
smaller  division  of  a  city,  as  the  Civic  Center  is  to  the  city  as  a"  whole." 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  complete,  fully-equipped  neighborhood  or  social 
center  has  not  yet  anywhere  been  realized,  but  that  in  every  community  in 
country  and  city  the  public-school  plant  is  the  present,  easily-available 
nucleus  of  such  a  center. 

The  fundamental (  importance  of  the  social  center  as  a  place  for  the 
development  of  intelligent  public  spirit  through  the  open  presentation  and 
free  discussion  of  public  questions  was  pointed  out  in  two  papers  on  'The 
Historic  Antecedents  of  the  Social  Center,"  one  by  Professor  Charles 
Zueblin;  the  other  by  Dr.  Samuel  Cr others,  each  of  whom  traced  the  line 
of  ancestry  of  this  modern  institution  from  the  primitive  gatherings  of 
free  men  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  and  Palestine,  down  through  the  Folk- 
mote  and  the  Landesgemeinde  of  northern  Europe,  to  and  through  the  old 
New  England  town  meeting,  and  the  citizen  gatherings  in  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  back  home.  "The  larger  use  of  the  schoolhouses  and  the  organi- 
zation of  Social  Centers  are  not  novelties.  They  are  the  twentieth-century 
revival  and  expression  of  that  democratic  spirit  which  has  been  vital  at 
intervals,  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,"  said  Professor  Zueblin ; 
while  Dr.  Crothers  closed  his  paper  with  the  words,  "Those  who  are  open- 
ing our  schoolhouses  for  the  largest  public  service  are  simply  carrying  on 
the  traditions  of  freedom." 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  will  be 
held  January  12,  13,  and  14,  191 1,  in  New  York  City.  The  state  councils, 
organized  by  the  Federation  during  the  past  year  to  promote  the  unification 
and  co-ordination  of  state  and  federal  laws,  will  hold  their  first  national 
meeting  in  conjunction  therewith.  In  addition  there  will  be  special  meetings 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  Federation.  The  important  topics  of  the 
hour,  in  which  the  Federation  has  been  especially  interested  and  which  will 
be  considered  are:  Regulation  of  Corporations  and  Combinations;  Regula- 
tion of  Railroads  and  Municipal  Utilities ;  Compensation  for  Industrial  Acci- 
dents; Arbitration  and  Conciliation. 
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ENTRANCE     REQUIREMENTS     AND  "COLLEGE 
DOMINATION"  AS  SOURCES  OF  MOTIVA- 
TION IN  HIGH-SCHOOL  WORK1 


WILLIAM  C.  BAGLEY 
The  University  of  Illinois 


I  may  confess  at  the  outset  to  a  very  decided  prejudice 
against  what  is  ordinarily  termed  "college  domination."  That 
prejudice  has  been  derived  from  a  good  many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  service  of  the  lower  schools.  I  am  naturally  jealous 
of  the  fruits  of  that  experience.  I  paid  the  price  of  some  sleep- 
less nights  and  a  good  many  long-drawn-out,  bitter  days  for 
whatever  practical  knowledge  I  may  possess  of  ways  and  means 
of  meeting  public-school  problems.  If  there  is  anything  that 
today  rouses  my  ire,  it  is  for  someone  who  has  not  faced  and 
solved  similar  situations  to  make  light  either  of  the  difficulties 
that  inhere  in  the  actual  concrete  problems  of  the  lower  schools 
or  the  value  of  the  experience  that  comes  from  facing  and  solv- 
ing these  problems. 

I  must  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  continued  association 
with  university  men  leads  me  more  and  more  to  conclude  that  I 
was  once  quite  wrong  in  placing  all  or  even  a  large  majority  of 
them  in  the  class  of  critics  and  fault-finders.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  university  communities  are  entirely  devoid  of  such  men.  In 

1  Read  at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Academies  and  High  Schools  in 
Relations  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  November  12,  1910. 
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fact,  the  attitude  of  Brahmanism  is  still  all  too  frequently  to  be 
noticed,  especially  among  the  younger  men,  and  I  think  that  it 
is  this  attitude  that  public-school  people  are  likely  to  notice. 
When  this  attitude  influences — as  it  will  inevitably  influence — 
the  discussions  of  college-entrance  requirements,  public-school 
men  are  likely  to  characterize  it  as  college  "domination"  of 
secondary-school  policies.  The  more  experienced  and  influential 
college  and  university  men,  however,  recognize  the  significance 
that  must  always  attach  to  specialized  adjustments  in  any  field 
of  human  activity.  I  can  think  of  no  fairer  attitude  that  a  uni- 
versity man  could  take  toward  elementary-  and  secondary-school 
problems  than  that  represented  by  Professor  John  M.  Coulter's 
admirable  paper  read  before  the  recent  meeting  of  the  North- 
ern Illinois  Teachers'  Association. 

That  university  and  college  men  should  legislate  upon  the 
matter  of  college-entrance  requirements  without  co-operation  of 
secondary-school  men  is,  I  think,  indefensible.  That  secondary- 
school  men  should  be  intrusted  with  the  authority  to  determine 
entrance  requirements  for  the  colleges  is  equally  indefensible. 
What  is  needed  is  just  what  is  indicated  in  the  word  "co- 
operation"; just  what  is  represented  by  this  and  by  other  con- 
ferences between  universities  and  secondary  schools.  We  must 
approach  the  problem  of  entrance-requirements  each  with  a  firm 
determination  to  recognize  what  is  valuable  in  the  prejudices  of 
the  other. 

For  I  do  not  believe  that  prejudices  can  or  should  be  entirely 
read  out  of  our  deliberations.  Prejudices  are  generally  the 
resultant  attitudes  which  come  out  of  the  continued  operation 
of  ideals.  The  university  man  is  dominated  primarily  by  the 
ideals  of  science.  The  aim  of  his  life  is  to  search  for  truth, 
and  he  deifies  truth  for  its  own  sake.  Truth  is,  for  him,  an 
ultimate  standard,  a  pure  value.  Now,  the  continued  operation 
of  this  ideal,  as  I  have  suggested,  gradually  engenders  a  preju- 
dice^— gradually  leads  him  to  react  emotionally  and  instantane- 
ously against  any  proposal  that  is  in  the  slightest  way 
inconsistent  with  his  ideal.  In  the  secondary  schools,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  dominant  ideal  is  coming  very  rapidly  to  be  the 
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ideal  of  service.  The  high-school  principal  is  measuring  the 
value  of  his  work  by  the  service  that  he  renders  to  the  com- 
munity. And  this  ideal  also  engenders  in  time  a  powerful 
prejudice,  an  instantaneous  emotional  reaction  against  anything 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  greatest  service  to  the  greatest 
number. 

It  is,  I  think,  in  the  inevitable  conflict  between  these  two 
ideals  that  our  present  irritating  problems  concerning  entrance 
requirements  have  their  origin.  Now  what  is  needed  is,  to  my 
mind,  not  a  surrender  of  these  ideals  by  either  party  to  the  con- 
troversy. Both  types  are  needed,  and,  as  Professor  Coulter  so 
clearly  showed  in  the  paper  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  there 
is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  co-operation  of  both  ideals.  It  is 
good  for  the  man  of  science  to  hold  truth  as  an  ultimate  value, 
for  in  the  long  run  he  will  render  much  more  efficient  service 
under  the  operation  of  this  ideal  than  he  would  render  should 
he  discard  it.  It  is  also  good  for  the  high-school  man  to  look 
carefully  into  the  needs  of  his  community,  and  to  determine  as 
accurately  as  possible  how  to  meet  these  needs,  irrespective  of 
their  relation  to  the  fulfilling  of  entrance  requirements.  Ideals, 
I  repeat,  must  vary  with  the  work  that  one  does  in  life.  If  we 
all  had  precisely  the  same  ideals  and  precisely  the  same  standards 
of  worth,  this  would  be  not  only  a  very  dreary  and  uninterest- 
ing life,  but  also  a  very  ineffective  life. 

What  is  needed,  then,  is  not  a  surrender  of  ideals  by  either 
party  to  the  controversy;  it  is  rather  the  adjustment  of  ideals. 
The  right  kind  of  college  "domination"  will  provide  a  useful 
check  upon  the  development  of  the  high  schools;  and  the  proper 
degree  of  independence  and  initiative  upon  the  part  of  the  high 
schools  will  provide  a  useful  check  upon  the  demands  of  the 
colleges  which  might  otherwise  become  inordinate  and  unfair. 
The  ideal  of  the  high  school  is  service  to  the  community;  but 
this  ideal,  unchecked,  is  likely  to  become  so  narrow  as  to  defeat 
in  some  measure  its  own  purpose.  The  ideal  of  the  university  is 
truth  established  by  the  rigorous  methods  of  science ;  but,  un- 
checked, this  is  likely  to  prescribe  conditions  which  the  adoles- 
cent pupil  will  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  fulfil,  the  essential 
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features  of  which  could  be  fulfilled  by  the  subject-matter  and 
methods  more  in  harmony  with  community  needs.  It  is  well  for 
every  man  to  be  enthusiastic  concerning  the  work  that  he  does ; 
but  this  very  enthusiasm  implies  the  value  of  a  check  and  control 
that  shall  hold  the  expression  of  his  enthusiasm  within  healthful 
limits. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  to  emphasize  this  point,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  university  and  high-school  men  very  frequently 
misunderstand  one  another  because  of  this  conflict  of  ideals. 
I  know  university  men  who  labor  under  the  impression  that  their 
colleagues  in  the  lower  schools  are  dominated  by  unworthy 
motives  when  they  request  that  certain  subjects  be  granted 
entrance  credits.  They  insist  that  these  high-school  men  have 
in  mind  only  the  growth  of  their  schools  in  numbers,  and  the 
consequent  glory  that  will  accrue  to  themselves  if  they  build  up 
a  large  enrolment.  This  inference,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is 
purely  gratuitous.  The  high-school  man  may  be,  and  in  most 
cases  he  is,  I  am  confident,  thoroughly  sincere.  He  has  his 
own  problem  to  meet — a  problem  which  is  bigger  and  broader 
than  merely  meeting  entrance  requirements;  and  he  must  strive 
to  solve  that  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  high-school 
men  who  look  upon  their  university  colleagues  as  persons  who 
hold  in  contempt  the  judgment  of  men  in  the  lower  schools  con- 
cerning educational  values,  and  who  either  cannot  or  will  not 
see  the  industrial  and  commercial  and  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity as  playing  any  part  whatsoever  in  determining  such 
values.  This,  again,  is  an  unjust  assumption ;  for  the  university 
man  is  also  sincere  in  his  attitude  and,  although  there  are  men 
in  the  universities  who  have  an  air  of  intolerance  toward  the 
workers  in  the  lower  schools,  whom  they  should  in  all  con- 
science look  upon  as  colleagues  and  not  as  subordinates,  these 
men  are  not,  as  I  have  attempted  to  point  out,  either  numerous 
or  influential. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  phase  of  so-called  college  domination 
because  it  is  the  type  that  most  people  have  in  mind,  I  believe, 
when  they  use  the  term ;  and  what  I  wish  to  point  out  is  simply 
that,  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  college  domination  is,  in  the 
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Middle  West,  largely  imaginary.  There  is  a  sense,  however,  in 
which  college  domination  is  far  from  imaginary,  and  since  both 
forms  have  some  relation  to  the  matter  of  motivation  which 
it  is  my  especial  province  to  touch  I  shall  refer  briefly  to  this 
latter  type. 

The  disastrous  type  of  college  domination  of  secondary 
schools  is  represented  by  the  lack  of  professional  standards  in 
the  training  of  secondary-school  teachers.  By  professional 
standards  I  mean  unique  standards  and  criteria  relating  pri- 
marily to  secondary  education  as  distinguished  from  higher  edu- 
cation. In  this  respect,  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers 
is  far  behind  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers,  for  the 
latter,  in  their  normal-school  courses,  have  their  attention  directed 
to  the  specific  and  unique  problems  of  elementary  education, 
and  are  adjusted  to  the  elementary-school  situation  through  the 
medium  of  practice-teaching  with  its  close  supervision  and  the 
serious  import  which  always  attaches  to  it  in  the  normal-school 
course.  The  teacher  going  into  the  high  school  has  in  the  uni- 
versity been  trained  in  the  subject-matter  that  he  is  expected  to 
teach,  but  his  professional  education  is  commonly  nil,  and  in 
only  a  few  universities  today  is  this  training  made  effective 
through  actual  adjustment  in  the  practice-school.  The  situation 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  which  would  confront  elementary 
education  should  it  recruit  its  teachers  exclusively  from  high- 
school  graduates,  and  demand  from  them  no  specific  professional 
training. 

Now  I  believe  that  most  of  the  evils  that  are  associated  in 
the  popular  mind  with  college  domination  have  their  root  in 
this  condition.  A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  long  and  inter- 
esting letter  from  a  man  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  high-school 
conditions  and  who  is  inclined  to  believe  that  college  domination 
is  responsible  for  the  evils  that  he  condemns.  He  had  seen  this 
topic  in  our  program  and  accordingly  gave  me  his  views.  His 
chief  point  of  criticism  is  that  the  work  of  the  high  school  is 
measured  by  standards  that  are  adapted  to  the  more  mature 
university  student,  but  quite  unadapted  to  the  high-school  ado- 
lescent.  To  cite  one  statement  from  his  letter : 
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The  course  of  English  literature  which  the  Senior  pupils  of  our  high 
school  are  subjected  to  is  practically  identical  with  the  course  which  I 
had  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  which  mo  college  student  was 
allowed  to  be  admitted  to  until  he  was  a  Junior. 

My  correspondent  may  be  in  error  in  this  and  in  other  criti- 
cisms that  he  makes,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
large  measure  of  justification  in  his  strictures.  They  would  not, 
of  course,  hold  for  all  high  schools,  but  that  they  hold  for  a  great 
many  in  which  the  classroom  teachers  are  fresh  from  university 
courses  there  can  be  little  reasonable  doubt.  It  is  generally 
admitted  by  high-school  men  that  the  customary  courses  in 
secondary-school  science,  for  example,  are  ill-adapted  to  the 
average  high-school  pupil,  and  largely  because  they  have  bor- 
rowed too  liberally  from  the  content  and  method  of  university 
courses.  Both  secondary  science  and  secondary  literature  have 
functions  that  are  different  from  the  functions  of  the  cognate 
subjects  in  the  university  and  yet  there  is  now  very  little  differ- 
entiation as  to  either  matter  or  method. 

Now  I  maintain  that  this  is  due  largely  to  the  indirect 
domination  to  which  I  have  referred — to  the  lack  among  the 
high-school  teachers  themselves  of  definite  and  unique  standards 
of  the  type  of  content,  the  type  of  approach,  and  the  type  of 
method  which  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  high-school  pupils.  And 
this  condition  will  continue  so  long  as  the  universities  fail  to 
provide  professional  courses  similar  to  those  provided  in  the 
normal  school  for  elementary  teachers. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  in  the  universities  the  needs  and 
ideals  of  the  lower  schools — those  of  us,  in  other  words,  who  are 
connected  with  the  educational  departments  of  the  universities — 
are  constantly  facing  the  problem  of  providing  the  candidates 
for  high-school  teaching  with  an  effective  complement  of  pro- 
fessional ideals.  I  have  sometimes  been  told  by  my  col- 
leagues, and  in  all  seriousness,  that  candidates  for  secondary 
teacherships  could  much  more  profitably  spend  all  their  avail- 
able time  in  mastering  the  subject-matter  than  spend  a  fraction 
of  it  in  professional  study.  And  yet  an  investigation  that  I 
made  last  year  among  the  principals  and  superintendents  who 
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employ  our  graduates  shows  that  in  no  single  instance  did  a 
graduate  fail  because  of  lack  of  subject-matter,  and  that  in  every 
case  of  failure  which  I  could  find  the  failure  was  due  to  lack 
of  qualities  which  might  have  been  provided  by  the  proper  sort 
of  professional  training  or  the  inherent  lack  of  which  would 
certainly  have  been  revealed  by  a  course  in  practice-teaching. 

I  maintain  that  what  my  correspondent  attributes  to  college 
domination  is  due  to  college  domination  in  the  last  analysis, 
but  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  kind  of  domination  which  he  has  in 
mind.  It  is  the  indirect  but  much  more  insidious  and  dangerous 
domination  of  college  methods  and  college  standards  carried 
down  into  the  high  school  by  college  graduates  because  these  are 
the  only  methods  and  the  only  standards  that  are  fresh  enough 
in  their  minds  to  be  applied.  This  is  a  vastly  different  kind  of 
domination  from  that  which  is  meant  by  most  people  when  they 
use  the  term,  who  have  in  mind  the  university  man  with  the  big 
stick  of  entrance-requirements,  clubbing  the  high  schools  into 
an  arbitrary  line.  The  high-school  visitors  of  the  universities 
of  the  Middle  West  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  essentially  public- 
school  men.  Those  with  whom  I  have  talked  deplore  the  con- 
ditions that  I  have  described  just  as  thoroughly  as  my  corre- 
spondent deplores  such  conditions.  They  believe  that  the  high 
schools  should  have  their  own  distinctive  ideals  and  adhere  to 
them. 

And  now  I  have  only  the  briefest  time  in  which  to  discuss 
the  relation  between  college-entrance  requirements  and  college 
denomination  on  the  one  hand  and  the  problem  of  motivation  on 
the  other. 

First  of  all,  I  must  state  what  I  mean  by  motivation  and 
what  I  think  to  be  the  significance  of  this  concept  in  educational 
theory.  In  essence,  a  motive  is  the  idea  of  an  end,  more  or  less 
remote,  that  is  to  be  attained  through  a  series  of  efforts.  There 
is  nothing  markedly  different  between  what  we  are  today  calling 
proper  motivation  and  what  the  older  writers  upon  school  man- 
agement discussed  under  the  head  of  "incentives."  Indeed, 
White's  classification  of  incentives  as  natural  or  artificial  might 
well  serve  as  the  text  for  a  present-day  sermon  upon  proper 
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motivation  of  school  work.  We  are,  however,  approaching  the 
subject  from  a  slightly  different  angle,  and  in  the  light  of 
broader  principles. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  motives  that  dominate  the  pupil 
in  the  mastery  of  knowledge  or  in  the  acquisition  of  habit  de- 
termine the  efficiency  of  that  knowledge  or  habit  in  serving  as 
an  instrument  in  the  solution  of  later  problems.  This  is,  the 
possibility  of  connecting  knowledge  or  habit  with  the  real  prob- 
lems of  later  life  will  be  the  greater,  the  more  closely  the  initial 
mastery  of  knowledge  or  habit  has  been  related  to  similar  vital 
problems.  It  is  generally  agreed,  for  example,  that  a  pupil  who 
learns  to  spell  or  to  compose  or  to  compute  because  he  appre- 
ciates the  significance  of  spelling  or  composition  or  computa- 
tion in  solving  real  life-problems  will  find  a  much  more  ex- 
tended application  for  these  arts  than  one  who  has  mastered 
them  arbitrarily. 

While  I  believe  that  there  is  much  to  be  commended  in 
this  argument,  its  force  is  somewhat  weakened  by  certain  well- 
known  facts.  Experience  clearly  shows  that  some  facts  and 
some  habits  acquired  without  particular  reference  to  what  we 
term  real  life-problems  are  still  available  for  later  use.  Indeed, 
nature  itself,  through  the  instincts  of  curiosity,  play,  and  repe- 
tition, has  provided  for  the  acquisition  of  useful  information 
and  useful  habits  at  a  time  when  the  child  has  not  the  slightest 
conception  of  their  true  function.  Watch  a  little  two-year-old 
catch  a  word  that  he  hears,  and  repeat  it  over  and  over  again 
for  the  mere  delight  that  the  repetition  affords.  He  is  under- 
going a  drill  process  which  has,  to  his  consciousness,  no  sig- 
nificance aside  from  the  fact  that  it  satisfies  an  immediate  and 
instinctive  desire.  And  yet  the  adjustments  that  he  is  mastering 
and  reducing  to  automatic  control  are  very  obviously  of  prime 
importance  in  later  situations. 

I  confess  that  I  have  found  no  little  difficulty  in  harmonizing 
these  instinctive  tendencies  with  that  doctrine  of  motivation 
which  insists  that  habits  and  knowledge  gained  outside  the  ma- 
trix of  real  life-problems  will  not  function  later  with  reference 
to  such  problems.    Nature,  with  its  adaptive  instincts  of  play, 
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curiosity,  and  imitative  repetition,  seems  to  have  decreed  other- 
wise, and  to  have  executed  this  decree  with  marked  efficiency. 

My  own  solution  of  this  problem  may  not  appeal  to  you 
as  convincing,  but  I  shall  give  it  to  you  for  what  it  is  worth. 
I  believe  that  as  many  of  the  essential  habits  as  possible  should 
be  fixed  through  the  operation  of  the  native  instincts,  without 
going  out  of  our  way  to  search  for  more  involved  motives. 
It  is  much  simpler,  and  I  believe  no  less  effective,  to  have  many 
of  the  simpler  number  and  language  habits  mastered  in  this 
way,  than  it  is  to  lead  the  child  through  a  complicated  process 
of  reasoning  to  see  the  utility  of  these  habits  in  solving  what 
we  call  real  problems.  And  similarly  I  believe  that  wherever 
native  curiosity  will  serve  to  fix  facts  or  form  an  approach  to 
principles  of  explanation  it  is  wise  economy  to  lay  hold  of  this 
curiosity  and  work  it  for  all  that  it  is  worth. 

There  comes  a  time,  however,  when  native  interest  flags. 
The  more  complicated  habit-groups  can  seldom  be  adequately 
mastered  in  this  way.  The  delight  in  repetition  comes  to  an 
end  before  automatic  control  has  been  acquired.  It  is  then 
that  the  real  worth  of  the  habit  should  be  utilized  if  possible 
to  motivate  its  mastery.  It  is  then  that  the  pupil  should  be 
led  to  see  that  undergoing  the  discipline  of  repetition  results  in  a 
mastery  that  is  unequivocally  of  service  to  him.  If  we  can 
insure  this  recognition  of  the  "worthwhileness"  of  the  discipline, 
we  are  doing  something  more  than  making  our  drill-process 
effective  and  economical  as  such.  We  are  teaching  the  pupil 
the  most  important  of  all  lessons.  "Genius,"  says  George  Eliot, 
"is  little  more  than  a  great  capacity  for  receiving  discipline"; 
and  we  may  supplement  this  by  saying  that  discipline  is  doing 
things  that  we  do  not  wish  to  do  for  the  sake  of  attaining  an 
end  that  is  worth  while.  We  cannot  make  all  of  our  pupils 
into  geniuses,  but  we  can  increase  our  pupils'  capacity  for 
discipline.  If  through  showing  them  over  and  over  again 
the  "worthwhileness"  of  sustained  effort  we  can  get  them  to 
subject  themselves  more  willingly  to  disciplinary  processes,  we 
shall  do  much  toward  increasing  the  sum-total  of  human 
achievement. 
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The  older  education  was  often  blind  to  this  possibility.  It 
required  repetition  far  beyond  the  point  where  repetition  is  an 
instinctive  delight.  But  it  did  not  always  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  convincing  the  pupil  that  this  repetition  really  issued 
in  increased  power,  really  contributed  to  his  ability  to  solve  prob- 
lems. It  is  because  the  modern  doctrine  of  motivation  impels 
the  teacher  to  search  for  ends  or  motives  the  realization  of 
which  will  in  the  end  justify  an  arduous  process  of  discipline 
that  it  appeals  to  me.  Interpreted  in  this  way  it  is  the  very 
opposite  of  the  sugar-coating  process  against  which  all  of  us 
have  a  most  justifiable  prejudice.  To  lead  the  child  to  think 
the  things  in  life  that  are  most  worth  doing  are  easy  to  do  is 
to  teach  him  a  lie — a  lie  which  many  unfortunate  children  have 
had  to  unlearn  through  the  bitter  experience  of  later  years. 
But  the  doctrine  of  motivation  does  not  mean  sugar-coating. 
It  does  not  mean  giving  the  pupil  the  impression  that  good 
things  come  without  effort.  It  rather  sanctions  effort  by  bringing 
the  effort  into  an  intimate  relation  with  the  results.  Properly 
applied,  it  will  lead  the  pupil  to  look  upon  his  own  little 
achievements  as  types  of  all  achievement — will  lead  him  to  see 
that  Peary  conquering  the  Pole,  or  Wilbur  Wright  constructing 
the  aeroplane,  or  Morse  struggling  through  long  years  of  pov- 
erty and  suffering  to  perfect  the  telegraph,  underwent  experiences 
that  differ  only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind  from  the  experiences 
of  the  school.  This  is  the  only  way  to  make  school  and  life 
synonymous  in  the  true  sense,  for  the  essential  worth  of  human 
life  is  struggle  and  self-sacrifice  and  the  subordination  of  imme- 
diate desire  to  ultimate  purpose. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the  very  fact 
that  the  high  school  prepares  for  college  gives  to  many  pupils 
an  increased  respect  for  the  work  of  the  school,  a  respect 
which  in  itself  adds  to  the  conviction  that  its  mastery  is 
worth  while.  But  this  motive  should  be  purely  supple- 
mentary and  not  fundamental.  The  great  defect  of  much 
of  our  present-day  teaching  in  the  secondary  school  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  entrance  requirements  are  looked  upon 
by  the  teachers  in  an  arbitrary  way.   That  is,  the  teaching  aims 
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only  at  such  mastery  as  shall  fulfil  formal  entrance  require- 
ments, and  consequently  misses  many  of  the  rich  values  which 
these  studies  might  realize.  The  spur  of  entrance  requirements 
should  be  an  accessory  motive  both  to  the  pupil  and  to  the 
teacher.  And  when  the  pupil  reaches  college  he  should  find, 
as  I  fear  he  does  not  always  find  today,  that  the  work  he  has 
done  really  prepares  him  for  college  work — that  there  is  a  real 
articulation.  Sometimes  I  think  that  college  students  come  to 
believe  that  much  of  their  high-school  work  has  not  helped  them 
to  a  mastery  of  the  college  situation — that  many  of  the  courses 
which  they  take  in  college  could  be  completed  without  the  pre- 
liminary high-school  training.  The  effect  of  such  a  conclusion 
is  obviously  to  defeat  the  growth  of  the  prejudices  in  favor  of 
work  and  effort.  This  is  a  sort  of  gold-brick  game  that  edu- 
cation has  played  too  many  times,  and  it  suggests  again  the 
crying  need  for  a  penetrating  study  of  educational  values ;  espe- 
cially in  this  day  of  the  wide  extension  in  the  elective  system 
and  the  growing  tendency  to  abandon  the  notion  that  the 
best  type  of  education  must  be  articulated  from  start  to  finish. 
We  have  a  serious  problem  here,  and  one  that  is  likely  to  cause 
education  no  end  of  trouble  in  the  near  future. 

I  feel  that  so  rambling  a  discussion  as  I  have  indulged  in 
demands  whatever  justification  a  summary  may  furnish.  I  at- 
tempted in  the  first  place  to  make  clear  my  conception  of  the 
term  "college  domination."  I  maintained  that  this  domination 
may  be  of  two  types:  first,  the  explicit  dictation  of  high-school 
policies  by  college  authorities ;  and  secondly,  the  indirect  control 
of  the  high-school  situation  by  the  college  through  the  teachers 
which  it  furnishes.  I  maintained  that  the  first  type  of  domina- 
tion is  not  now  a  serious  menace  in  the  Middle  West  because  of 
the  disposition  of  college  and  high-school  men  to  get  together 
in  conferences  and  work  out  the  problems,  each  recognizing  the 
ideals  of  the  other.  I  maintained  that  some  measure  of  value 
attaches  to  the  wise  prescription  of  college-entrance  requirements 
in  that  it  furnishes  a  check  or  control  upon  the  local  demands 
which  may  be  made  upon  the  high  school,  and  which  should 
of  course  be  the  primary  consideration  in  constructing  the  curric- 
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ulum.  I  maintained  that  the  second  type  of  college  domina- 
tion is  a  serious  menace  to  secondary-school  education  and  that 
this  domination  will  continue  so  long  as  the  factor  of  profes- 
sional training  is  neglected  in  the  preparation  of  secondary- 
school  teachers.  I  maintained  that  motivation,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  increasing  the  instrumental  value  of  habits  and 
knowledge,  is  important,  but  that  it  also  has  its  limitations,  and 
that  the  field  for  motivation  lies  in  the  mastery  of  complicated 
habits  and  involved  types  of  knowledge  where  the  instincts  of 
repetition  and  curiosity  no  longer  operate  effectively.  I  main- 
tained that  proper  motivation  in  these  phases  of  education  will 
help  not  only  in  the  specific  mastery  of  habits  and  knowledge 
but  also  in  engendering  in  the  pupils  effective  ideals  of  effort 
and  persistence  by  demonstrating  to  them  the  essential  worth 
of  these  virtues.  I  maintained  finally  that  entrance  requirements 
may  profitably  function  as  motives,  but  that  they  should  be 
subsidiary  and  not  primary  motives,  and  that  the  aim  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil  in  the  high  school  should  be  primarily  to 
realize  the  intrinsic  values  which  the  subject-matter  possesses. 
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FRANK  M.  LEAVITT 
The  University  of  Chicago 

The  movement  for  vocational  and  industrial  education  is 
sociological  because  it  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  society  at 
large  to  bring  educational  ideals  into  harmony  with  present 
social  and  industrial  conditions,  and  it  is  pedagogical  because  it 
represents  the  conscious  efforts  of  school  men  to  bring  about 
a  closer  agreement  between  educational  practices  and  the  theories 
set  forth  by  the  science  of  education. 

Too  frequently  our  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  value 
of  the  concrete  has  become  a  mere  abstraction.  We  have  been 
so  busy  stating  principles  that  we  have  failed  to  provide  in  any 
adequate  way  for  the  practice,  which  indeed  seems  to  be  far 
more  difficult,  certainly  is  more  expensive,  and  at  the  present 
stage  is  much  more  important.  Of  the  six  hundred  school  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States  having  manual  training,  three  hun- 
dred give  less  than  an  hour  a  week  to  it,  and  only  thirty-seven 
devote  as  much  as  half  an  hour  a  day  to  the  subject.  When 
one  remembers  the  volumes  which  have  been  written  enlarging  on 
the  vast  and  beneficent  educational  and  industrial  results  which 
the  introduction  of  hand-work  into  the  schools  was  to  accom- 
plish, one  can  comprehend  why  disappointment  has  been  so  fre- 
quently expressed  regarding  the  results. 

But  we  agree  that  there  is  now  a  movement,  and  a  very 
general  movement,  for  a  more  adequate  application  of  accepted 
principle.  Like  all  great  movements,  it  has  been  slow  in  getting 
under  way,  and,  as  a  result,  there  has  been  considerable  uncer- 
tainty in  the  minds  of  all  regarding  its  direction,  meaning,  and 
purpose.   Gradually,  however,  it  is  becoming  clear  that  it  means 

*Read  at  the  Conference  of  Academies  and  Secondary  Schools  in  Relations 
with  the  University  of  Chicago,  November  12,  1910. 
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an  effort  to  secure  equal  or  proportional  representation  of  all 
vocations  in  our  courses  of  study,  instead  of  emphasizing  unduly 
the  school  subjects  which  lead  more  especially  to  professional 
training. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  says: 

The  Bureau  of  Education  will  lend  its  aid  to  any  earnest  endeavor 
looking  toward  fixing  the  content  of  meaning  which  the  comparatively 
new  term  industrial  education  is  to  have  in  American  educational  termi- 
nology. A  wide  variance  of  usage  of  the  term  now  prevails.  Some  would 
give  it  the  broader  meaning  and  make  it  include  every  form  of  instruction 
that  pertains  in  any  way  to  training  for  the  industries.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  who  would  limit  its  meaning  to  specific  vocational 
training  for  industrial  pursuits. 

I  should  define  vocational  training  as  that  training  which 
seeks  to  create  vocational  interest,  to  develop  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  the  social  bearings  of  some  particular  kind  of  work  or 
occupation,  and  to  provide  some  opportunity  for  participation  in 
the  actual  processes  of  that  occupation.  Vocational  training  is 
the  general  term,  including  professional  training,  commercial 
training,  agricultural  training,  training  in  household  economics, 
and  industrial  training. 

Thus  industrial  education  means  the  complete  and  appropri- 
ate education  of  the  industrial  worker.  It  means  a  training  which 
is  definitely  planned  to  create  industrial  interest,  to  develop  in- 
dustrial intelligence  and  a  measure  of  technical  skill  through 
all  practicable  means,  including  an  opportunity  for  some  actual 
practice  in  the  processes  employed  in  a  particular  trade  or  group 
of  industries. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  greatest  need  of  today  is  for  the 
appropriate  education  of  those  who  are  to  enter  the  lower  or 
intermediate  grades  of  industrial  work.  An  appropriate  edu- 
cation will  not  simply  fit  them  for  this  work,  but  will  so  equip 
them  that  they  may  eventually  pass  through  it  to  a  grade  higher 
— always  with  the  possibility  and  hope  of  progress.  Since  these 
lower  grades  of  work  are  largely  filled  by  the  children  who  leave 
school  at  or  near  the  fourteenth  year,  the  problem  is  one  pri- 
marily, though  not  entirely,  for  the  elementary  schools,  or 
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possibly  for  new  and  special  schools  for  children  now  in  the 
elementary  or  lower  high-school  grades. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  industrial  education 
is  to  be  given  by  the  regular  schools,  or  by  special,  separate 
schools. 

It  should  be  stated  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  authori- 
ties in  the  country  have  advocated  the  separate  institution. 
President-emeritus  Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  in  an  address 
before  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education,  said: 

Industrial  education  ought  to  mean  trade  schools,  and  nothing  but  trade 
schools;  that  is,  schools  directed  primarily  and  expressly  to  the  preparation 

of  young  men  and  women  for  trades  Since  they  would  be  new  schools, 

distinct  from  the  existing  public  schools,  they  necessarily  involve  additional 
cost;  but,  moreover,  they  involve  new  educational  requirements  on  the  part 
of  society,  requirements  to  a  later  age  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education  reported  the  following  defi- 
nitions : 

The  term  industrial  education  should  be  used  to  mean  training  for  the 
intelligent  practice  of  any  trade,  including,  of  course,  agriculture.  It  in- 
cludes training  in  all  the  processes  of  a  trade  and  in  the  theoretical  founda- 
tions of  that  trade.  It  is  intended  to  develop  both  industrial  intelligence 
and  skill  in  the  particular  vocation.  It  does  not  properly  begin  until  the 
pupil  is  at  least  fourteen  years  old. 

Industrial  schools  are  those  established  with  the  purpose  of  training  boys 
and  girls,  men  and  women,  in  industrial  efficiency  by  means  of  industrial 
education.  The  purpose  of  such  a  school  is  therefore  not  general  education, 
but  specialized  education  An  industrial  school  lays  such  a  founda- 
tion in  the  essentials  of  a  trade  and  the  whole  of  it  that,  with  subsequent  prac- 
tice and  experience  in  his  employer's  trade,  the  pupil  may  quickly  become  a 

skilled  workman  The  school  gives  not  only  such  acquaintance  with 

the  methods,  tools,  and  materials  which  enter  into  the  trade  as  will  enable 
the  student  to  do  his  work  with  a  certain  degree  of  facility,  but  it  inculcates 
efficiency  and  workmanlike  methods,  careful  habits,  intelligent  planning,  and 

economy  and  care  in  the  use  of  important  materials  and  tools  Under 

such  a  conception  industrial  schools  are  not  a  part  of  existing  public  schools, 
but  a  supplement  to  them,  meeting  a  need  which  has  arisen  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century  with  the  evolution  of  the  world's  history  and 
commerce. 
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The  former  Industrial  Commission  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  definitely  committed  to  the  policy  of  the  separate 
industrial  school,  and  it  did  much  to  fix  opinions  on  this  ques- 
tion throughout  the  country.  The  divided  responsibility  and  the 
natural  jealousy  of  the  two  educational  boards,  the  long-estab- 
lished State  Board  of  Education  and  the  new  Industrial  Com- 
mission, resulted  in  the  enactment  of  laws  providing  that  the 
industrial  schools,  the  wards  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  must 
be  separate  and  independent  schools  in  order  to  receive  the  state 
subsidy. 

Since  the  two  boards  have  been  superseded  by  a  single  com- 
mission, however,  the  tendency  has  been  to  concentrate  rather 
than  to  divide  the  responsibility  for  the  management  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  even  to  provide 
for  actual  affiliation  of  the  new  industrial  schools  with  the 
existing  public  schools.  The  local  school  boards  are  often  made 
the  agents  of  the  state,  directing  alike  the  old  and  the  new  work. 

If  the  definitions  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  the  original 
policy  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  should  gain  common  ac- 
ceptance, the  movement  for  industrial  education  would  make 
slight  demands  upon  the  existing  secondary  schools.  In  fact 
it  would  probably  relieve  them  from  some  of  the  relatively 
unprofitable  work  they  are  now  doing  with  those  for  whom 
the  traditional  training  is  a  misfit. 

But  this  policy  of  absolute  separation  shows  signs  of  break- 
ing down,  even  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  has  been  insisted  upon 
in  no  other  state.  Sufficient  assurance  of  vocational  emphasis 
will  be  secured  by  the  now  common  practice  of  appointing  ad- 
visory boards  composed  of  representatives  of  the  industry,  both 
employers  and  workmen.  I  venture  to  predict  that,  involving 
as  it  does  the  training  of  the  majority  of  our  children  for  the 
crucial  years  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  industrial  education  is  now 
and  will  permanently  remain  the  business  of  the  public  schools. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  industrial  education  is  primarily 
a  problem  for  the  elementary  schools.  There  is,  however,  one 
important  question  affecting  the  matter,  namely,  "What  is  the 
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basis  of  differentiation  between  the  elementary  and  the  second- 
ary school?" 

If  the  basis  recently  adopted  by  the  State  of  New  York 
should  become  the  commonly  accepted  one,  a  tremendous  task 
would  confront  the  secondary  school.  In  fact  the  problem  in 
that  event  will  be  shifted  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary 
school.  The  policy  of  the  state,  as  indicated  by  the  syllabus 
recently  issued,  seems  to  be  founded  on  those  overworked  but 
underapplied  educational  theories  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.   Briefly  stated  they  are  as  follows : 

Education  should  be  adapted  to  the  individual  needs  of  the 
pupil.  These  needs  vary  greatly  with  different  children,  and 
with  children  in  different  classes  of  society.  While  the  word 
"classes"  is  hateful  to  an  American  it  is  more  equitable  to 
recognize  this  truth  than  to  ignore  it.  These  differences  in 
present  opportunity  and  probable  future  needs  become  peculiarly 
apparent  to  the  child  and  his  parents  at  about  his  twelfth  year, 
as  roughly  marking  the  beginning  of  adolescence.  Up  to  this 
time  the  education  of  all  children  may  be  conducted  on  approxi- 
mately the  same  lines,  but  at  this  time  the  child  commonly 
differentiates  himself,  and  at  this  time  we  should  provide  for 
the  differentiation  of  his  education.  In  the  words  of  a  member 
of  the  State  Education  Department: 

The  distinction  at  present  is  purely  formal  and  fortuitous  and  is  evi- 
dently made  at  too  late  a  period.  Whatever  may  be  the  arbitrary  and 
external  organization  of  education,  the  actual  secondary  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  boys  and  girls  will  inevitably  begin  when  the  differences  in 
their  tastes,  capacities,  and  ambitions  become  more  conspicuous  and  im- 
portant than  their  likenesses.  The  difference  between  elementary  and 
secondary  development  is  thus  a  matter  of  life,  not  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
venient arrangement. 

In  most  schools  today  the  manual-training  work  of  the  boys 
and  girls  is  differentiated  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools.  In  some  cities  special  preparatory  schools  or  classes 
are  open  to  boys  and  girls  at  twelve  years  of  age  when  it  has 
been  decided  that  they  are  to  go  to  college.  What  New  York 
State  proposes  is  that  differentiation  shall  be  possible  for  all  at 
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the  end  of  the  sixth  grade.  In  the  syllabus  issued  this  summer 
is  the  following  statement: 

In  determining  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools,  a  six-year  course 
has  been  prepared.  The  course  is  general  in  character  and  adapted  to  all 
children  until  that  period  of  their  development  when  they  manifest  different 
interests,  mental  powers,  and  tastes,  which  is  usually  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

This  six-year  course  is  followed  by  an  intermediate  course  of  two  years 
covering  the  usual  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  rounding  out  the  elementary 
course.  In  this  two-year  course  the  work  begins  to  differentiate.  Work 
is  planned  which  leads  to  the  long-established  high-school  courses,  to  com- 
mercial courses,  and  to  industrial  courses.  Certain  work  previously  done  in 
the  high-school  course  has  been  brought  down  into  this  two-year  course  to 
economize  the  pupils'  time,  to  reduce  the  pressure  and  strain  under  which 
high-school  students  have  labored  during  their  first  years  in  high  school, 
and  to  interest  pupils  in  work  which  will  induce  them  to  remain  in  school 
for  a  greater  number  of  years. 

Ideal  as  this  plan  may  be,  it  will  be  years  before  it  will  be 
widely  adopted.  Meanwhile  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  our 
children  will  be  as  great  and  as  little  cared  for  as  now  unless 
the  schools,  especially  the  secondary  schools,  adopt  a  more  sym- 
pathetic and  a  more  democratic  attitude  toward  those  who  can- 
not plan  to  spend  more  than  one  or  two  years  in  the  high  school. 
We  should  be  the  more  ready  to  assume  this  attitude  when  we  see 
the  rapid  increase  in  high-school  enrolment  and  realize  the  sacri- 
fice which  frequently  is  being  made  to  enable  the  child  to  stay  in 
school  and  the  apparent  futility  of  the  sacrifice  in  scores  of 
cases  because  the  existing  work  is  so  ill  adapted  to  the  capacity 
and  probable  needs  of  the  children. 

Given  the  willingness  of  the  secondary  schools  to  serve  these 
children,  how  can  the  service  be  rendered  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  must  provide  not  simply  shorter  courses,  diluted  courses,  but 
courses  with  greater  diversity  of  purpose.  These  courses  must 
be  administered  with  as  clear  an  understanding  of  their  import 
and  with  as  great  a  respect  for  the  seriousness  and  value  of  the 
work  as  those  which  lead  to  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
Especially  is  it  important  to  study  the  methods  which  have 
proved  effective  in  industrial  schools,  in  some  cases  with  chil- 
dren who  were  failures  when  judged  by  the  standards  of  the 
traditional  schools. 
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The  principles  underlying  the  methods  employed  in  these 
schools  are: 

1)  The  vocational  idea  is  made  paramount. 

2)  The  courses  of  study  are  so  arranged  that  the  subject- 
matter  is  clearly  related  to  the  vocation,  or  group  of  vocations, 
for  which  the  school  is  preparing  its  pupils. 

3)  This  subject-matter  is  such  that  it  would  be  of  immedi- 
ate, practical  value  to  the  pupil  should  he  be  forced  to  discontinue 
his  school  attendance  at  any  time. 

4)  This  subject-matter  is  arranged  with  less  regard  to  logi- 
cal progression  or  preparation  for  some  future  training  than  to 
the  immediate  demands  of  the  practical  or  vocational  work  in 
hand. 

5)  This  work  is  real  work  in  which  the  pupil  actually  par- 
ticipates. Articles  are  frequently  made  for  the  use  of  the 
school  department  or  other  city  institutions,  and  sometimes  for 
sale  in  the  open  market. 

6)  The  standards  of  attainment  are  those  of  the  outside 
world;  results  are  measured  by  the  actual  excellence  of  the 
finished  work,  and  by  the  money  value  of  the  time  and  the 
material  consumed  in  its  production. 

7)  Conditions  of  work  are  made  to  conform  as  closely  as 
is  possible  and  desirable  to  actual  shop  conditions.  Practice 
varies,  but  the  tendency  is  toward  a  seven-  or  eight-hour  day, 
with  the  school  in  session  for  the  entire  year,  with  only  brief 
vacations. 

8)  Textbooks  are  sparingly  used,  most  texts  being  worked 
out  by  the  teacher  under  the  actual  conditions  of  the  particular 
school. 

9)  Preference  on  the  teaching  force  is  given  to  men  and 
women  who  have  had  practical  shop  or  commercial  experience, 
this  experience,  in  fact,  being  considered  by  some  to  be  even 
more  essential  than  traditional  schooling.  This,  it  will  be  noted, 
is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  principle  which  has  governed  the 
selection  of  manual-training  teachers  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

10)  These  schools  are  largely  controlled  or  at  least  in- 
fluenced by  advisory  boards  composed  of  merchants,  manu- 
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facturers,  and  workmen,  men  who  know  more  about  commerce 
and  industry  than  about  educational  institutions  and  practices. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  these  prin- 
ciples is  to  examine  briefly  the  practices  of  two  practical  voca- 
tional high  schools.  I  have  chosen  the  Cleveland  Technical  High 
School  and  the  Boston  High  School  of  Commerce. 

The  Cleveland  Technical  High  School  is  open  only  to  gradu- 
ates of  the  elementary  schools.  It  aims  to  give  a  training  which 
will  fit  its  pupils  for  the  higher  grades  of  industrial  work  or  for 
industrial  leadership.  Courses  are  offered  in  cabinet-making, 
pattern-making,  foundry  practice,  machine-shop  practice,  archi- 
tectural and  machine  draughting,  printing  and  bookbinding, 
pottery,  dressmaking,  millinery,  catering  and  cooking. 

There  is  a  four-year  course,  relatively  strong  in  English, 
mathematics,  and  science  throughout,  the  science  being  that  per- 
taining to  the  particular  vocation. 

Mathematics  is  at  first  "shop  mathematics,"  with  emphasis 
on  the  simple  handling  of  numbers.  Later  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  trigonometry  are  taught  as  one  subject,  and  largely 
only  where  applicable  to  the  technical  work. 

The  geography,  history,  and  English  also  relate  to  the  in- 
dustry. Shop  visits  are  made  the  basis  of  written  work,  and 
stories  of  invention  and  industrial  discovery  and  evolution  are 
read. 

While  the  technical  work  is  at  first  more  or  less  general  in 
character,  during  the  last  two  years  a  pupil  may  devote  twenty- 
five  hours  a  week  to  particular  trade  training.  This,  however, 
is  optional. 

The  school  is  in  session  forty-eight  weeks  a  year,  that  is, 
four  quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each,  with  a  vacation  of  one 
week  between  quarters.  Twelve  quarters  are  required  for 
graduation. 

The  course  of  study  of  the  Boston  High  School  of  Commerce 
provides  the  general  group  of  studies  usually  pursued  in  high 
schools,  except  ancient  languages,  but  these  subjects  are  all 
taught  with  the  constant  view  of  preparing  the  pupils  to  use  them 
in  business  life.   In  addition  two  or  more  of  the  following  sub- 
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jects  are  taken  by  all  pupils:  bookkeeping,  accounting,  type- 
writing, stenography,  drawing,  commercial  design,  chemistry, 
and  auditing. 

From  ten  to  twenty  lectures  are  given  by  laymen  on  each  of 
the  following  topics:  advertising,  salesmanship,  business  organi- 
zation, business  survey  of  New  England,  economic  resources  of 
the  United  States. 

One  unique  feature  of  the  school  is  a  special  postgraduate 
course  (fifth  year),  organized  on  a  co-operative  part-time  basis, 
the  boys  working  in  the  school  in  the  morning  and  for  their 
employers  down-town  in  the  afternoon.  This  course  offers  the 
following  subjects :  money  and  banking,  corporation  finance, 
transportation,  labor  problems,  business  organization,  account- 
ing, modern  languages,  industrial  chemistry,  and  English. 

The  school  is  in  session  six  hours  a  day,  and  the  new  build- 
ing, now  in  the  hands  of  the  architects,  will  be  located  in  the 
business  district.8 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  plans  of  several  other  typical 
industrial  schools  would  be  even  more  suggestive  of  possible 
modifications  in  our  traditional  high  schools,  but  we  have  time 
for  generalizations  only. 

There  are  three  rather  distinct  types  of  public  industrial 
schools,  differing  from  each  other  in  one  or  more  important  par- 
ticulars. These  are  the  part-time  co-operative  school,  the  new 
type  vocational  high  school,  and  the  new  type  secondary  school. 

The  part-time  co-operative  plan  is  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  public  school  provides  the  book  work  and  the  co-operating 
manufacturer  or  group  of  manufacturers  provides  the  facilities 
for  shop  practice,  including  the  services  of  the  shop  teacher,  and 
pays  the  boy  for  his  time. 

This  plan  has  many  advantages,  but  two  serious  defects.  It 
has  the  unqualified  condemnation  of  organized  labor,  and  it 
serves  only  the  most  able  boys,  since  the  manufacturer  reserves 
the  right  to  dismiss  any  boy  after  a  short  trial  period.  This  is 
not  consistent  with  the  present  conception  of  the  duty  of  the 

'The  plan  of  summer  apprenticeship  which  has  been  developed  in  this  school 
was  described  in  the  School  Review  for  January,  191 1,  pp.  34-41. 
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public  schools,  and  it  does  relatively  little  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  unskill  and  employment.  A  modification 
of  this  plan,  to  which  there  seems  to  be  no  objection,  results  in 
the  furnishing  of  instruction  by  the  public  school  to  boys  and 
girls  already  at  work  who  can  devote  a  part  of  each  day  to 
study.  This  also  involves  the  co-operation  of  the  employer. 
Undoubtedly  the  co-operative  plan  will  be  improved  and  ex- 
tended and  widely  used. 

Three  different  grades  of  this  type  of  school  are  well  illus- 
trated by  the  Cincinnati,  Fitchburg,  and  Beverly  experiments. 
The  first  is  conducted  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  the  second 
by  the  regular  public  high  school  of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts, 
and  the  third  by  the  elementary  school  of  Beverly,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  new  type  of  high  school  admits  boys  and  girls  only  on 
graduation  from  an  elementary  school,  and  furnishes  both  the 
technical  vocational  work  and  the  related  book  work,  giving  all 
instruction  within  its  own  walls  and  by  its  own  teaching  force. 
This  new  type  of  high  school  differs  from  the  old  manual- 
training  high  school  in  that  it  aims  to  fit  its  pupils  directly  for 
their  life-work  and  not  for  a  higher  technical  school.  Excellent 
illustrations  of  this  type  of  school  are  the  Technical  High  School 
of  Cleveland,  the  Lane  Technical  High  School  of  Chicago,  and 
the  High  School  of  Commerce  of  Boston. 

The  new  type  of  secondary  school  is  of  secondary  grade 
only  in  accordance  with  the  idea  suggested  by  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department's  plan  discussed  above.  It  admits 
boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  in  some  instances 
even  younger.  While  it  is  desired  that  the  pupil  shall  have  passed 
the  sixth  grade,  failure  to  have  done  so  is  not  an  absolute 
barrier.  Age,  necessity,  and  ability  to  work  are  the  prime 
requisites.  Illustrations  of  this  type  of  school  are  the  Second- 
ary Industrial  School  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  the  Factory  School 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  the  Independent  Industrial  School  of 
Newton,  Massachusetts,  the  Trade  School  for  Girls  and  the 
Pre-Apprentice  School  of  Printing  and  Bookbinding,  of  Boston. 
The  Secondary  Industrial  School  of  Columbus  was  the  first 
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school  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  to  be  established  as  a  part 
of  the  public-school  system  and  supported  by  public  funds. 

A  description  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this 
field  of  education  throughout  the  United  States  may  be  had  from 
two  recent  reports,  that  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  on  the  Place  of  Industries  in  Public  Edu- 
cation, and  Bulletin  No.  n  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  a  descriptive  list  of  existing 
industrial  schools. 

These  reports  give  descriptions  of  isolated  and  unrelated  ex- 
periments in  many  cities.  To  my  mind  an  even  more  signifi- 
cant report  is  that  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Boston, 
which  contains  an  account  of  a  complete  scheme  of  a  single  school 
system.  The  plan  is  probably  the  most  complete  in  the  country. 
Experiments  are  well  under  way  illustrative  of  every  grade  of 
school.  This  full  discussion  of  vocational  and  industrial  train- 
ing, together  with  the  briefer  treatment  of  the  same  subjects  in 
the  superintendent's  reports  for  1908  and  1909,  shows  the  evo- 
lution of  a  comprehensive  plan  and  clearly  indicates  the  place 
which  vocational  training  should  have  in  the  public-school  sys- 
tem of  a  large  city. 

And  after  all  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  we  are  to  find 
the  most  vital  relation  of  the  movement  for  vocational  training 
to  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools,  namely,  in  the  influence  of 
the  secondary  schools  on  the  entire  school  system.  Too  long  has 
the  policy  of  the  lower  school  been  fixed  by  the  demands  of  the 
higher,  with  the  result  that  the  training  received  in  the  lower  is 
of  greatest  value  to  those  who  can  go  on  to  the  higher  or  the 
highest.  Vocational  education  will  require  such  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  school  systems  that  equally  appropriate  training  will  be 
provided  for  the  83  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  conclude  their 
school  life  before  the  seventeenth  year. 
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WHAT  THE  UNIVERSITY  EXPECTS  OF  HIGH- 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN  ENGLISH1 


JAMES  WEBER  LINN 
The  University  of  Chicago 

I  do  not  think  anybody  would  deny  that  the  English  work 
which  is  offered  to  us  at  the  University  and  elsewhere  is  some- 
what unfortunately  joined  so  far  as  credit  is  concerned;  that  is 
to  say,  a  student  does  work  in  composition  and  in  literature,  and 
however  we  try,  and  we  all  do  try,  to  make  those  two  correlate 
very  closely,  it  follows  unavoidably  that  they  do  not  always  corre- 
late, and  the  work  that  a  student  does  in  composition  and  the 
work  he  does  in  literature  are  two  fairly  distinct  things.  I  will 
regard  them  as  so  divided  in  considering  what  it  seems  to  the 
department  at  the  University  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  And 
first  let  me  speak  of  literature,  not  because  it  is  either  less  or 
more  important  but  because  our  ideas  in  regard  to  it  are  perhaps 
less  likely  to  be  agreed  than  are  our  expectations  in  English 
composition. 

I  had  this  conference  in  mind  when  I  drew  up  the  examina- 
tion for  the  Seniors  in  the  various  high  schools  who  were 
competing  for  a  prize  yesterday,  and  I  tried  to  make  the  exami- 
nation fair  to  the  Seniors  of  the  high  schools  while  at  the 
same  time  I  made  it,  as  far  as  literature  was  concerned,  rea- 
sonably expressive  of  our  point  of  view  here  concerning  what 
a  student  ought  to  be  able  to  get  out  of  his  high-school  course 
in  literature.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  read  that  examina- 
tion and  then  use  it  as  a  kind  of  text  for  my  remarks: 

A.  Literature 

I.  a)  Why  did  the  people  of  Pope's  day  think  little  of  Shakespeare?  Why 
has  Shakespeare  come  into  favor  again  since  then? 
b)  State  what  you  know  of  the  sources  of  any  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

1  Read  at  the  English  Departmental  Conference  of  Academies  and  Second- 
ary Schools  in  Relations  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  November  ia,  ioxo. 
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II.  What  interests  you  when  you  read  a  novel?   Illustrate,  citing  at  least 
five  novels. 

III.  Name  two  English  poets  of  the  seventeenth,  three  of  the  eighteenth,  and 
four  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Name  one  work  of  each. 

IV.  State  very  briefly  the  substance  of  either  one  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King, 
or  one  of  Milton's  shorter  poems,  or  of  a  long  poem  of  any  other  poet 
except  Shakespeare. 

B.  Composition 

I.  What  do  you  understand  by  "organization"  in  composition? 

Write  an  outline  for  a  composition  of  about  600  words  on  the 
general  topic  of  "what  one  should  expect  to  get  from  a  high-school 
education  that  will  be  of  value  to  him  in  life." 
II.  Write  two  short  papers  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
words  on  your  chief  interest  in  school  work  and  your  chief  interest 
outside. 

Now  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  framed  that  examination 
was  this.  In  the  first  place,  I  speak  for  my  department  as  a 
whole,  though  of  course  not  for  every  individual  member  of 
the  department,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  I  think  I  speak  for  many 
more  than  my  own  department  here  at  the  University  as  a 
whole — I  think  I  speak  for  a  good  many  people  who  are  teach- 
ing college  English,  when  I  say,  that  so  far  as  literature  is 
concerned,  if  when  a  man  or  woman  comes  up  here  he  has 
learned  to  read  intelligently,  and  has  some  general  idea  of  the 
substance  of  a  certain  very  few  important  things,  such  as  for 
example  some  general  idea  of  the  form  of  a  play  as  it  differs 
from  that  of  a  novel,  some  general  idea  of  how  the  reading  of 
poetry  differentiates  itself  emotionally  from  the  reading  of 
prose,  and  some  general  idea  of  the  substance  of  certain  two 
or  three  or  more — it  makes  no  special  difference — poems  and 
pieces  of  prose  which  he  can  use  as  landmarks,  more  or  less  as 
nuclei  around  which  his  general  knowledge  of  a  period  can 
cluster — if  he  has  that,  and  if  he  has  in  addition  to  that  as  clear 
a  knowledge,  say,  of  the  history  of  English  literature  in  its 
relation  to  its  own  time  as,  let  us  say  by  way  of  illustration, 
he  has  of  ancient  history  in  general,  if  he  has  taken  a  course 
in  that — if  he  has  those  three  things,  we  do  not  care  at  all 
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what  he  has  or  has  not  read.  He  may  have  confined  himself 
to  Chaucer  almost  exclusively,  he  may  have  read  nothing  but 
Chaucer  and  Silas  Marner;  he  may  have  confined  himself  to 
the  nineteenth  century;  he  may  have  read  ten  novels  and  one 
play,  or  ten  plays  and  one  novel;  he  may  have  done,  in  short, 
what  he  pleased,  or  rather  what  his  instructor  pleased.  If  he 
is  able  when  he  comes  up  to  read  intelligently,  if  he  has  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  history  of  English  literature  in  relation  to  its 
time,  and  if  he  knows  the  difference  between  the  structure  of 
a  novel  and  a  play,  and  how  a  long  poem  differs  from  a 
short  poem,  and  how  to  read  poetry,  we  do  not  care  whether 
he  is  able  to  give  the  meaning  of  a  single  obsolete  work  in 
any  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  whether  he  can  characterize 
Lady  Macbeth,  whether  he  knows  the  story  of  Silas  Marner, 
whether  he  has  read  this  or  that  or  the  other  thing,  what  he  has 
read  or  how  much  he  has  read.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to 
leave  all  that  to  his  instructor.    That  I  think  is  our  position. 

Now  I  have  conformed  to  the  position  of  the  secondary 
schools  in  this  examination  by  asking  one  or  two  definite  ques- 
tions. For  instance,  I  have  put  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King  because 
a  good  many  students  have  read  them.  Again,  I  have  put  in 
the  question  on  the  sources  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  because  they 
are  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  a  great  many  students  and  are  dis- 
cussed by  many  instructors.  But  the  questions  that  represent  our 
own  attitude  are  in  general  the  other  questions,  the  questions 
intended  to  show  whether  the  student  knows  the  difference  of 
spirit  at  different  epochs  in  the  history  of  English.  We  want 
to  know  whether,  when  he  reads,  anything  definite  interests  him ; 
whether  all  he  says  is  that  "the  plot  interested  me,  and  the 
wealth  of  characterization,"  or  whether  he  knows  specifically, 
as  you  and  I  know  when  we  read  a  novel,  what  particular 
points  interest.  We  want  to  know  whether  he  remembers  gen- 
eral history  sufficiently — and  no  more  than  sufficiently — to  be 
able  to  place  in  their  proper  positions  a  few  of  the  great  men  of 
their  time  in  English  literature.  And  notice  that  question:  two 
of  the  seventeenth,  three  of  the  eighteenth,  four  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  it  does  not  go  back  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
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and  it  increases  its  demand  as  it  comes  on  down  toward  the 
present  time :  which  again  is  not  meant  to  be  final  in  any  way, 
but  indicative.  I  will  venture  to  say  again  that  further  than  that 
we  do  not  go — we  do  not  care  whether  the  student  has  ever 
studied  the  "Speech  on  Conciliation"  or  not;  we  do  not  care, 
speaking  generally,  whether  he  has  followed  out  the  prescribed 
course  of  reading  in  one  high  school  or  another.  We  are 
willing  to  leave  that  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  instructor, 
provided  only  that  these  very  simple  things  be  present.  And 
they  are  simple,  as  you  will  admit,  because  we  do  not  demand 
that  the  student  burden  his  memory,  as  far  as  literature  is  con- 
cerned, with  any  but  the  largest  and  most  important  facts.  We 
do  not  care  whether  he  remembers  the  detail,  or  whether  he  ever 
had  it.  I  think  if  the  examination  is  read  and  if  I  make  myself 
clear  I  may  perhaps  consider  that  matter  for  the  moment  closed. 
I  fear  that  I  shall  be  attacked  on  all  sides,  but  I  shall  consider  it 
closed  for  the  moment,  and  pass  on  to  what  we  require  in  com- 
position. 

We  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  a  reasonable  understand- 
ing of  the  structure  of  the  sentence.  We  do  not  feel  that  we 
have  any  right  to  expect  the  Freshman  to  write  with  entire  gram- 
matical accuracy.  We  do  not  fail  a  student  for  his  use  of  hang- 
ing participles  or  split  infinitives.  Personally  I  do  not  even 
correct  split  infinitives  in  English  I — there  is  too  much  to  do 
to  bother  about  a  thing  of  that  sort.  We  do  not  fail  a  student 
because  he  makes  occasionally  those  grammatical  errors  which 
one  finds  so  properly  anathematized  in  the  textbooks.  But  we 
demand  that  a  student  should  be  able  to  recognize  these  errors 
when  they  are  pointed  out  to  him. 

Now,  for  example,  here  is  a  type  of  sentence  which  we  feel 

we  cannot  accept  from  students  in  the  high  school : 

A  salesman  must  never  argue  with  a  customer.  He  must  always 
allow  anything  said  by  a  customer  to  pass,  but  if  something  is  said  about 
a  certain  fashion  seen  in  another  store,  that  it  is  more  up  to  date,  or 
that  it  is  better  goods  for  less  money,  it  is  then  for  the  salesman  to  use 
all  the  psychology  which  has  come  to  him  naturally  and  to  use  all  his 
mental  power  gracefully  and  scientifically  until  he  has  completely  knocked 
that  notion  out  of  the  customer's  head. 
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That  is  a  sentence  which  we  regard  as  much  more  unsound 
and  unsafe  than  this,  for  example:  "Going  around  the  corner 
a  post  hit  the  horse  which  caused  him  to  shy."  I  would  pass  a 
man  who  occasionally  wrote  such  a  sentence  as  this  last,  but 
never  one  who  wrote  such  a  sentence  as  the  long  one  above, 
from  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extract  the  meaning.  If 
what  the  Freshman  writes  is  gracefully  phrased,  so  much  the 
better — and  we  now  and  then  get  graceful  phrasing.  If  it  is 
clumsily  phrased,  so  much  the  worse.  But  we  do  not  fail  a 
man  if  one  can  gather  from  his  work  with  any  precision  what 
he  means. 

In  the  second  place  we  demand  from  the  student  a  certain 
ability  to  organize  his  ideas.  My  examination  goes  on,  (i) 
What  do  you  understand  by  organization?  We  consider  that 
a  student  is  not  able  to  take  English  I  if  he  is  not  able  to  see 
any  reason  for  beginning  a  composition  at  one  point  rather  than 
at  another. 

And,  third,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  for  some 
understanding  of  coherence  or  transition,  or  call  it  what  you 
please,  in  accordance  with  which  a  man  in  reading  another's 
work  is  able  to  pass  from  sentence  to  sentence  and  from  para- 
graph to  paragraph  without  too  great  a  jar. 

The  standard  I  presented  yesterday  is  this:  by  the  time  a 
man  leaves  English  I  he  must  be  able  to  express  himself  with 
sufficient  clearness,  intelligence,  and  accuracy  in  his  other  courses 
to  do  himself  justice  in  those  courses,  and  in  what  he  says  fairly 
to  represent  what  he  wants  to  say.  That  we  should  demand 
entire  grammatical  accuracy,  or  more  than  a  narrow  vocabulary, 
or  such  a  background  of  cultural  tradition  as  enables  one  to 
write  with  emotional  fervor  and  delight,  is  of  course  immensely 
far  from  our  idea. 

That  is  what  we  demand  in  composition,  and  what  we  feel — 
perhaps  you  think  arbitrarily — that  we  have  a  right  to  demand. 

The  way  of  combining  these  things  we  leave  entirely  to  the 
instructor.  If  one  wants  to  learn  how  to  organize  his  ideas, 
many  instructors  feel  that  he  cannot  do  better  than  study  Burke's 
"Speech  on  Conciliation."    If  the  teacher  thinks  so,  well;  we 
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will  examine  the  student  on  organization,  but  we  do  not  care 
how  much  he  knows  about  the  contents  of  the  speech  itself. 

Do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  am  belittling  literature 
as  such,  and  that  I  am  trying  to  throw  the  emphasis  on  compo- 
sition exclusively,  to  the  excision  of  literature.  The  instructor 
knows  how  far  the  class  is  able  to  go  emotionally  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  literature.  He  may  teach  one  class  with  emphasis 
on  the  facts,  or  on  the  meaning  of  particular  words,  another 
with  emphasis  on  the  source  of  the  novel  or  drama,  another  with 
emphasis  on  its  individual  characters.  But  we  shall  not  examine 
the  student  on  any  one  of  those  three  things.  When  a  student 
reads  a  novel  today,  does  he  know  what  he  is  interested  in,  and 
— this  is  what  we  should  like,  although  we  too  seldom  get  it — 
does  he  still,  after  his  training  in  high  school,  retain  any  interest 
in  literature,  in  reading  at  all?  So  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
you  may  teach  what  you  please  in  literature,  within  a  very  wide 
range.  Those  of  you  who  send  students  East  to  college  must 
teach  certain  things.  But  most  of  you  send  your  students  to 
college  in  the  West,  and  there  they  are  not  examined  on  the 
particular  literature  which  they  have  studied.  We  take  your 
word  that  whatever  you  have  asked  them  they  have  done  satis- 
factorily. Only,  we  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  University 
that  you  occupy  in  the  high  schools,  and  for  that  reason  we  have 
to  maintain  a  perfectly  definite  standard.  If  we  allow  a  pupil 
to  pass  through  our  required  courses  who  cannot  write  intelli- 
gently and  efficiently,  then  we  hear  from  it,  and  that  hearing 
we  are  anxious  to  obviate. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  add — because  some  of  you 
may  not  know  it,  and  your  students  may  have  difficulty  about  it 
— a  few  words  on  our  methods  of  handling  in  English  compo- 
sition students  who  come  up  here.  They  come  accredited  to  the 
University,  and  that  accreditment  we  accept,  but  during  the 
first  week  we  test  them  constantly  in  and  out  of  class,  to  see 
how  efficient  they  are  in  composition.  In  accordance  with  their 
efficiency,  we  divide  them  into  sections,  some  of  which  we  call 
English  o  and  some  English  I,  and  in  those  sections  they  gain 
further  practice.    In  English  o  they  are  trained  in  what  we 
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regard  as  more  elementary  matters  than  those  which  they  take 
up  in  English  i,  and  if  they  show  in  those  sections  the  same 
standard  of  efficiency  which  we  require  of  students  who  are  to 
pass  from  English  i,  then  we  give  them  the  same  credit  as 
itipsfe  in  English  I.  That  a  man  is  put  into  English  o  means 
that  hej>rbbably  will  not  get  credit  for  English  i,  but  not  neces- 
sarily ^6.'-  Into  English  2,  the  next  quarter,  go  the  better  stu- 
dents of  English  o  and  the  poorer  students  of  English  I.  There 
they  meet  and  complete  their  credit  for  English  I. 

In  brief,  then,  all  we  ask  of  the  student  when  he  comes  up, 
so  far  as  literature  is  concerned,  is  that  he  should  be  able  to  read 
intelligently,  and  that  he  should  know  about  as  much  of  English 
literature  in  relation  to  its  time  as  he  may  be  expected  to  remem- 
ber of  ancient  history;  in  composition,  that  he  should  be  able 
to  make  his  meaning  clear  with  some  precision ;  whether  clumsily 
or  gracefully,  we  do  not  hold  you  responsible. 

We  have  no  way  of  testing  the  number  from  whom  we  get 
this  power  and  knowledge  in  literature.  About  4  per  cent  of 
the  students  who  enter  Freshman  English  composition  we  give 
credit  to  at  once,  on  the  basis  of  their  obviously  excellent 
training.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  20  per  cent  are  so  inefficient 
in  English  that  they  do  not  complete  it  in  one  quarter.  About  1 3 
per  cent  are  put  into  English  o,  and  so  take  two  quarters  or  even 
more  for  the  completion  of  their  first  major  in  English,  and 
fully  7  per  cent  of  these  who  continue  in  English  1  are  never- 
theless failed  or  conditioned  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  FRANKFORT  MUSTERSCHULE  1 


CHARLES  GOKTTSCH 
The  University  of  Chicago 


I  was  fortunate  in  being  allowed  to  visit  the  Musterschule, 
a  Real  gymnasium  at  Frankfurt  am  Main,  when  I  arrived  there 
in  the  early  part  of  September,  191  o,  without  going  through 
the  endless  amount  of  red  tape  usually  necessary  to  secure  of- 
ficial permission.  I  had  only  two  days  to  visit  the  school  and 
attended  ten  classes  in  that  time,  giving  my  time  in  the  order 
of  amount  to  French,  English,  German,  and  Latin.  Perhaps 
by  taking  up  the  French  first  I  can  give  a  better  idea  of  con- 
tinuity in  any  subject  taught  in  the  school.  French  is  taught 
in  all  of  the  nine  classes  of  this  Realgymnasium;  beginning  with 
the  lowest  class,  the  Sexta,  the  classes  per  week  run  as  follows : 
Sexta,  6;  Quinta,  6;  Quarta,  6;  Untertertia,  4;  Obertertia, 
4;  Untersekunda,  3;  Obersekunda,  3;  Unterprima,  3:  and 
Oberprima,  3.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  to  have  the  same 
man  carry  a  certain  class  through  the  Gymnasium;  a  man 
starts  a  class  in  French  in  Sexta — he  carries  the  work  through 
Quinta,  Quarta,  Untertertia,  etc.,  through  the  school.  The  boys 
in  any  class  are  held  accountable  for  work  done  in  former  classes 
— they  are  required  to  know  just  where  in  their  course  they 
have  had  a  certain  bit  of  work. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  work  of  the  first  class  in  French — 
Sexta.  It  meets  six  times  a  week,  the  lessons  being  45  min- 
utes in  length,  and  is  conducted  this  year  by  Dr.  Lorey,  a  pupil 
of  the  well-known  phonetician  Vietor  of  Marburg..  He  has 
taught  in  England  also  and  has  served  his  Probejahr  at  the  Mus- 
terschule in  1908-9.  He  is  a  great  drillmaster  and  exacts  the 
closest  attention  in  class  and  the  greatest  neatness  in  the  writ- 

1  Read  at  the  French  and  German  Departmental  Conference  of  Academies 
and  Secondary  Schools  in  Relations  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  November 
12,  1910. 
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ten  work  done  at  home.  Any  inattention  in  class  calls  forth 
sharp  reproof  and  any  slovenliness  in  the  written  work  means 
rewriting.  The  class  has  had  French  since  Easter  of  this  year. 
The  particular  lesson  I  heard  was  on  "La  petite  souris,"  a  lit- 
tle story  of  eight  or  ten  lines.  The  boys,  who  are  about  nine 
years  of  age,  were  kept  on  the  jump  racing  to  the  platform  in 
front  and  speaking  it  from  memory.  The  greatest  care  was 
given  to  pronunciation.  They  spoke  loudly  and  clearly,  fairly 
shouting  in  their  enthusiasm.  Any  indistinctness  usually  called 
forth  a  thundering,  "Open  your  mouth."  This  part  of  the  work, 
besides  developing  the  memory,  really  amounted  to  voice  cul- 
ture. The  teacher  is  a  trained  phonetician,  has  a  rich,  strong 
voice  himself,  and  is  doing  wonderful  elocutionary  work.  While 
the  boys  in  turn  spoke  their  pieces  as  described,  two  or  three 
others  were  required  to  write  the  story  on  the  blackboard  from 
memory. 

Then  a  most  careful  discussion  of  the  sounds  began.  The 
word  souris,  e.g.,  started  a  drill  on  voiceless  s.  All  the  words 
the  pupils  could  think  of  illustrating  the  sound  of  voiceless 
s  were  given.  Then  one  boy  was  called  upon  to  give  the  rule 
on  the  pronunciation  of  voiceless  s.  Another  was  sent  to  the  large 
phonetic  chart  on  the  wall  and  asked  to  analyze  words  phoneti- 
cally, pointing  out  the  characters  that  represented  nasalized, 
voiced,  and  voiceless  sounds.  The  word  vicns  in  je  vicns 
started  a  discussion  of  nasalized  e — a  boy  was  sent  to  the  board 
to  write  from  memory  all  the  words  he  knew  that  contained 
the  e  of  veins — e.g.,  impossible,  fin,  plein,  faint,  soin,  etc.  The 
word  embrasser  called  forth  another  boy  for  a  list  of  words 
with  the  nasalized  a  sound,  e.g.,  embrasser,  plante,  champ,  dent, 
temps,  la  lampc,  etc.  After  this  careful  drill  in  phonetics  came 
the  drill  in  grammar  and  vocabulary.  I  might  emphasize  here 
that  in  all  this  drill  the  sentence  forms  the  basis — better  still 
related  sentences.  The  story  was  gone  over  carefully  by  ques- 
tion and  answer;  a  series  of  questions  was  asked  that  required  the 
answer  in  the  subject  form ;  another  that  required  the  object  form 
— this  was  intended  to  teach  the  boys  the  meaning  of  subject  and 
object.   Then  many  varied  questions  were  asked  to  train  the  ear 
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to  a  quick  understanding  of  the  spoken  word.  It  was  surprising 
to  see  with  what  accuracy  and  quickness  the  pupils  caught  the 
sentences. 

To  increase  the  interest  in  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
drill  the  pupils  were  required  to  form  questions  extemporane- 
ously on  the  text  and  to  call  upon  any  member  of  the  class  for 
the  answer.  This  was  like  playing  a  game,  and  the  boys  were 
almost  gluttonous  in  their  eagerness  to  answer.  There  were 
moments  for  fun  and  amusement  to  interrupt  the  seriousness  of 
the  class  recitation.  The  teacher  reproved  the  boys  in  fun, 
joked  with  them,  told  them  to  stretch  their  legs,  to  take  a  deep 
breath,  and  to  sit  up  straight,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  up  the  tense  attention  for  the  whole  hour.  Besides,  the 
teachers  at  the  Musterschule  are  anxious  that  their  reform 
methods  be  not  misinterpreted;  they  do  not  wish  them  to  ap- 
pear mechanical;  they  say  they  are  anything  but  mechanical; 
they  want  everything  to  be  just  natural,  interesting,  practical, 
and  they  want  to  develop  the  minds  of  the  boys  in  the  matter 
of  memory,  imagination,  and  Gemtit.  They  do  not  want  them 
to  be  slaves  to  the  textbook  and  dictionary,  but  they  want  them 
to  become  strong  and  independent  in  mind.  There  is  the  best 
of  good  feeling  between  teacher  and  pupil  and  the  whole  method 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  old  saying,  "Work  while  you 
work  and  play  while  you  play." 

Before  the  close  of  this  first  class,  selections  of  prose  and 
poetry  learned  in  previous  lessons  were  repeated  from  memory 
and  striking  words  and  phrases  given  at  random  by  the  in- 
structor were  given  their  setting  by  the  pupils.  One  or  two 
easy  French  songs  were  sung  also.  The  knowledge  of 
French  that  these  boys  had  acquired  since  Easter  of  this  year 
was  simply  surprising. 

The  next  class  in  order  which  I  visited  was  Direktor  Wal- 
ter's Quarta  in  French.  The  class  has  had  approximately  two 
and  a  half  years  of  instruction  of  six  hours  a  week,  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  reading  that  day  consisted  of  a  piece  of  prose 
which  the  pupils  in  turn  had  to  recite  from  memory.  Then 
followed  a  drill  on  vocabulary,  by  complete  sentences,  to  train 
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ear  and  memory.  Types  of  sentences  like  "II  faut  que"  and 
questions  like  "Faut-il  que"  were  used  to  fix  the  grammar  in 
mind.  Any  one  point  was  brought  out  by  the  use  of  many 
illustrations  from  the  present  and  former  lessons,  or  the  class 
was  called  upon  to  supply  expressions  from  former  lessons  that 
illustrated  the  particular  point  in  question.  This  usually  proved 
easy,  showing  how  well  the  previous  lessons  had  been  mastered. 
All  of  the  drill  was  in  French,  and  Dr.  Walter  explained  after 
class  that  explanations  in  German  were  permitted  only  in  cases 
where  the  boy's  knowledge  of  the  French  idiom  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  bring  out  the  niceties  of  a  phrase  or  passage. 

A  man  of  Dr.  Walter's  force  and  personality  could,  of 
course,  arouse  great  enthusiasm.  To  keep  the  interest  and  at- 
tention at  a  high  pitch  was  a  main  object  in  all  of  the  classes. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  visiting  teachers — there  were  four  that 
day — he  gave  samples  of  different  kinds  of  work  the  class  did. 
This  part  was,  of  course,  extemporaneous.  At  the  end  of  each 
bit  he  stopped  and,  addressing  the  teachers,  added  any  explana- 
tion of  method  he  thought  necessary.  He  thus  made  it  a  sort 
of  practice  class  that  day. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  all  the  work  in  all  of  the 
classes  is  the  effort  made  at  developing  the  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  imagination  in  the  pupil.  The  boys  in  this  class  were 
told  to  do  certain  things  and  then  asked  to  describe  minutely 
their  actions ;  e.g.,  one  boy  was  told  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  paper 
and  put  it  into  the  waste-basket.  He  would  say  in  French :  "I 
arise" ;  "I  walk  forward" ;  "I  stoop  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  paper" ; 
"I  put  it  into  the  waste-basket";  "I  turn  about  and  walk  back 
to  my  seat";  "I  sit  down."  The  class  repeated,  addressing 
the  boy  thus:  "You  arise";  "You  walk  forward";  "You  pick 
up,"  etc.  Another  boy  was  sent  out  of  the  room  for  something. 
He  related  all  his  actions  and  the  class  repeated  as  before.  This 
sort  of  practice  can,  of  course,  be  made  as  varied  and  com- 
plicated as  the  teacher  wishes,  and  yet  remain  intensely  prac- 
tical. Association  and  concentration,  of  course,  play  a  lead- 
ing part  here  in  the  acquisition  of  the  language. 

This  was  called  "direkte  Anschauung."    But  Dr.  Walter 
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said,  "One  must  learn  also  to  imagine  things  as  though  real, 
for  the  imaginary  may  be  reality  some  day — the  imagination 
must  be  developed."  Following  out  this  idea,  the  boys  were 
called  upon  to  go  through  the  motions  of  taking  a  train  for 
some  place :  one  was  the  conductor,  another  the  station-gate  keep- 
er; one  boy  even  was  the  baggage  and  was  lifted  quickly  into 
an  imaginary  baggage  rack  overhead.  The  whole  thing  was 
said  and  done  so  quickly  that  the  piece  of  baggage  hardly  knew 
what  was  going  on.  He  was  the  disturbing  element  in  the 
whole  process.    This  was  called  "indirekte  Anschauung." 

One  or  two  boys  were  called  up  for  a  dialogue.  The  director 
knew  that  one  boy  had  had  a  trip  during  his  recent  vacation. 
The  other  boy  was  to  draw  out  of  him  his  experiences.  The 
result  was  a  bit  of  natural  conversation. 

Then  followed  a  varied  drill  on  vocabulary.  A  boy  would 
give  words  from  poems  and  selections  read  and  then  chal- 
lenge another  to  tell  where  they  occurred.  The  pupils  could 
give  the  whole  phrase  or  sentence  usually. 

Lists  of  words  and  phrases  and  their  opposites  were  given 
— anything  to  associate  and  co-ordinate.  Words  were  taken 
up  by  classes — nouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  adjectives — striking  ex- 
pressions like  "ripe  peach,"  "sweet  peach,"  "fragrant  peach," 
"cold  water,"  "clear  water,"  "fresh  water,"  "fat  boy,"  "lazy 
boy,"  "hungry  boy,"  etc. 

Blackboard  work  again  constituted  an  important  part  of 
the  work  of  the  class.  A  boy  would  write  a  story  on  the  board 
while  the  rest  went  on  with  their  drill;  afterward  the  class 
made  the  necessary  corrections  and  discussed  them.  Another 
wrote  a  letter  on  the  board ;  still  another  described  a  picture  given 
him,  etc. 

Then  there  was  drill  on  the  vocabulary  of  these  blackboard 
selections:  synonyms  were  called  for;  a  certain  phrase  or 
sentence  was  given  in  four  or  five  different  ways.  Sentence 
drill  as  described  before — on  subject,  object,  e.g. — was  included 
also. 

.  Direktor  Walter's  Unterprima,  the  next  to  the  highest  class, 
showed  pretty  well  the  method  used.    The  class,  reciting  three 
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times  a  week,  was  reading  a  text  on  the  French  Revolution. 
A  certain  number  of  pages  had  been  assigned  and  the  boys 
were  called  upon  to  speak  parts  in  turn  from  memory.  The 
rest  of  the  class,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  who  were 
sent  to  the  board  to  write  selections  from  memory,  were  asked 
to  grade  the  recitation  on  (i)  pronunciation,  (2)  delivery. 
(3)  grammar,  (4)  content.  The  corrections  were  made  and 
the  boy  had  to  repeat  each  correction.  The  work  at  the  board 
was  gone  over  as  before.  One  difference  between  the  work 
of  the  upper  and  that  of  the  lower  classes  was  the  increasing 
amount  of  sight  work  introduced;  e.  g.,  in  this  class  the  direc- 
tor read  a  new  selection — "neuer  Stoff."  The  boys  listened 
closely  and  then  retold  it  and  answered  questions.  Or  a  short 
story  in  German  was  read  to  be  given  in  French  immediately. 
Or  the  pupils  put  questions  to  one  another  for  answer. 

In  this  Unterprima  we  saw  sight  work  introduced  more 
and  more  to  give  the  boys  power,  to  teach  them  independence 
from  the  printed  page  and  the  dictionary — to  teach  them  readi- 
ness. The  Oberprima,  the  highest  class,  gave  an  illustration 
of  what  the  whole  method  strives  for  and  accomplishes. 

During  the  short  morning  intermission,  when  the  whole 
school  was  eating  its  little  bite  of  lunch  or  second  break- 
fast, the  visiting  teachers  being  supplied  with  sandwiches  by 
the  Schuldiencr,  Direktor  Walter  requested  me  about  five  min- 
utes before  the  beginning  of  his  Oberprima  in  French  to  tell  his 
boys  a  little  story  in  English  on  any  subject  I  wished.  He 
said  that  I  was  to  ask  the  class  to  retell  the  same  immediately, 
first  in  English  and  then  in  French.  I  had  seen  enough  of 
their  methods  to  understand  how  to  go  about  my  task.  This 
was  clear  before  I  thought  of  anything  to  tell.  I  realized 
that  to  make  it  easiest  for  the  boys  I  had  to  find  a  little  story 
that  could  be  told  in  cue  words,  for  they  were  what  the  boys 
would  be  listening  for.  I  told  them  the  little  story  of  the  be- 
sieging and  taking  of  the  town  of  Rothenburg  o.  d.  Tauber 
by  General  Tilly  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  of  Tilly's  anger 
at  the  resistance  of  the  town,  of  the  final  surrender  of  the  lat- 
ter, of  his  threat  to  raze  the  town  and  hang  the  council  for 
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their  long  opposition,  of  his  obstinacy  in  spite  of  the  pleadings 
of  the  town  council,  of  the  clever  trick  of  one  of  the  maidens 
to  get  him  to  drink  of  some  wine  pledged  to  his  health  and 
which  made  him  somewhat  tipsy,  and  of  how  in  his  gay  mood 
he  promised  to  spare  the  town  on  the  one  condition  that  some- 
one present  empty  a  certain  huge  vessel  of  wine  at  one  draught; 
of  how  the  mayor  accomplished  the  feat,  fainted,  but  lived 
thirty-seven  years  afterward. 

The  boys  could  not  be  suppressed  in  their  eagerness  to 
retell.  They  did  it  wonderfully  well,  first  in  English  and 
then  (as  nearly  as  I  could  tell)  in  French  also.  It  was  pleas- 
ing to  see  with  what  neatness  ideas  that  were  rather  involved 
were  repeated.  I  quizzed  the  class  also  on  the  vocabulary  of 
the  story,  asking  them  in  what  connection  certain  words  and 
expressions  were  used. 

This  class  was  quite  ready  to  use  the  language  in  every- 
day life  and  a  year  or  even  less  time  in  France  or  an  English- 
speaking  country  would  make  good  conversationalists  out  of 
them.  The  class  closed  with  the  singing  of  "God  Save  the 
King"  and  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  in  honor  of  the  English  and 
American  visitors — the  class  standing. 

I  have  given,  I  think,  a  faint  idea  of  the  general  nature 
of  the  work  done  in  French  at  the  Musterschule.  I  should 
like  to  add  a  word  of  interest  perhaps  about  an  English  and  a 
Latin  class  which  I  visited  also,  which  will  throw  additional 
light  upon  the  methods  pursued  at  the  school. 

The  English  class  was  the  Untersekunda.  This  first-year 
class  in  English  was  reading  the  story  of  the  Voyage  of  the 
Mayflower.  There  was  discussion  and  paraphrasing  of  the 
text  in  English.  Sentences  were  recast  in  three  or  four 
different  ways.  The  work,  I  should  say,  was  quite  satisfac- 
tory, but  the  professor  explained  after  class  that  he  had  not 
made  adequate  preparation  for  his  lesson  owing  to  a  sick  head- 
ache that  had  kept  him  awake  all  night.  This  showed  that  the 
instructor  prepares  his  lessons  carefully  so  that  in  his  class- 
room the  work  may  be  conducted  most  effectively. 

This  lesson  on  the  Voyage  of  the  Mayflower  brought  up  also 
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the  subject  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Calvinistic  move- 
ment, and  other  related  topics.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  teacher 
to  get  at  the  spirit  of  the  time  that  brought  about  the  voyage, 
its  historical  setting  and  religious  significance,  rather  than  to 
have  the  boys  learn  only  a  few  new  words  and  bare  facts. 

In  the  Latin  class  I  saw  the  best  example  of  the  fun  that 
is  introduced  into  all  classes  to  interrupt  the  seriousness  of 
the  work.  Professor  Bernhard  was  conducting  his  Unterse- 
kunda  in  Caesar.  It  was  drill,  drill,  drill.  It  seemed  that  about  a 
third  of  the  class  were  former  pupils  of  other  Gymnasia,  and 
when  one  of  these  boys  failed  in  his  recitation  the  teacher  asked 
all  who  came  from  these  other  schools  to  rise,  and  then  he 
explained  that  they  were  the  ones  who  made  life  a  bur- 
den to  him,  that  they  were  casting  reflections  upon  his  work — 
hinting,  of  course,  at  the  poor  preparation  they  had  had  at 
the  other  schools.  Another  boy  made  a  star  recitation.  A 
sentence  in  colloquial  German  was  given  which  in  Latin  was  an 
illustration  of  a  very  difficult  construction  and  a  volunteer  was 
called  for.  One  boy  sprang  to  his  feet  and  reeled  it  off  with 
wonderful  accuracy.  The  teacher  called  him  up,  shook  his 
hand,  patted  him  on  the  back,  and  shouted,  "Good  for  you! 
[in  German,  of  course].  That's  a  teacher's  reward  for  his 
efforts;  that's  what  brings  glad  moments  into  his  life." 

Another  boy  missed  a  question.  Jokingly  he  was  asked 
where  he  had  had  his  oyster  supper  the  night  before.  The 
boy  laughed,  the  teacher  laughed.  In  the  vocabulary  drill  the 
adjective  conditus  came  up.  Related  words  were  called  for. 
The  word  Konditor  was  given.  Turning  to  a  boy  named 
Cohn  the  professor  said,  "I  suppose  you  think  it  comes  from 
Cohn  and  ditor,  but  oh  no!"  Then  suddenly  everybody  was 
asked  to  raise  one  leg,  then  both. 

Professor  Bernhard  could  joke  with  the  boys  in  this  way, 
because  he  could  also  be  most  serious. 

Of  course,  this  sort  of  thing  illustrated  clearly  how 
much  of  the  success  of  the  methods  of  the  schools  depends 
upon  the  personality  of  the  teachers.  Professor  Bernhard  is 
a  combination  of  the  stern,  strong  type  of  man,  and  the  kind, 
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gentle  type.  Let  another  man  imitate  him  and  he  will  most 
likely  fail.  A  passage  in  the  Caesar  lesson  spoke  of  the  moral 
purity  of  the  German-barbarian  youth,  and  by  comparison  Pro- 
fessor Bernhard  spoke  of  the  wickedness  with  which,  alas,  too 
many  of  the  modern  youth  were  acquainted.  He  treated  what 
we  in  our  false  modesty  would  call  a  delicate  subject,  with  a 
directness,  frankness,  naturalness,  and  simplicity  that  was  im- 
pressive, drawing  from  it  a  valuable  moral  lesson  for  these 
Frankfort  youths,  which  all  young  people  should  know.  It  was 
the  best  treatment  of  a  thing  of  this  nature  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  it  showed  the  big  personality  of  the  man. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  recount  briefly  a  few  of 
the  striking  features  of  the  work  conducted  at  the  Muster schule, 
a  few  of  the  things  that  even  one  visit  to  a  single  class  brings 
to  one's  notice  strikingly. 

1.  The  teachers  are  well  trained  and  thoroughly  equipped. 
All  of  the  regular  teachers  except  the  teachers  of  gymnastics, 
drawing,  and  like  subjects  have  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. About  ten  out  of  fifteen  of  these  have  the  title  of 
professor.  I  have  cited  the  example  of  Mr.  Lorey  who  was 
a  student  of  phonetics  under  Vietor,  has  spent  some  time  teach- 
ing in  England,  has  served  his  Probejahr  at  the  Musterschule, 
and  has  a  been  a  regular  teacher  for  only  about  a  year,  although 
I  should  say  he  is  a  man  over  thirty  years  of  age. 

2.  Being  a  well-trained  man,  the  teacher  at  the  Muster- 
schule maps  out  his  work  carefully  and  logically.  He  works 
on  a  single  definite  point  or  principle  at  a  time ;  he  explains  to 
his  pupils  just  what  he  is  going  to  undertake,  just  what  he 
wants  them  to  do,  what  he  wishes  them  to  accomplish  next. 
He  has  prepared  himself  to  present  his  task  clearly;  the  pupil 
sees  what  the  teacher  is  driving  at ;  there  is  perfect  understand- 
ing between  the  two. 

3.  One  sees  that  patient  repetition  leads  to  mastery,  repe- 
tition that  gives  the  pupil  ample  opportunity  of  using  in  a  prac- 
tical way  both  the  principles  of  grammar  and  the  vocabulary; 
furthermore,  repetition  intended  to  develop  the  boy's  powers 
of  thinking  and  observation. 
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4.  Absolute  attention  in  class  is  demanded.  Work  stops 
the  moment  there  is  any  inattention. 

5.  The  teacher  is  enthusiastic  and  versatile,  but  he  does  not 
allow  his  versatility  to  scatter  his  strength  and  effort  at  random 
over  the  whole  field  of  his  subject,  which  would  lead  only  to  con- 
fusion and  vagueness. 

6.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  concentration  of  effort  yields 
wonderful  results. 

7.  The  boys  are  doing  more  than  learning  a  lot  of  facts. 
They  learn  to  co-ordinate  the  knowledge  they  gain  in  their  les- 
sons from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  so  that  their  store 
of  learning  becomes  of  practical  use  to  them.  The  Mayflower 
lesson  referred  to  above  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  The  pupils 
are  taught  to  understand  the  character  of  the  people  whose 
language  they  are  learning. 

Lastly,  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  boys  in  all  of  the 
classes  is  wonderful;  the  class  work  runs  on  like  a  well-oiled 
machine.  Above  all  it  appears  clearly  that  early  youth  is  the 
best  time  for  the  learning  of  a  foreign  language. 

I  have  reported  on  a  school  where  conditions  for  instruc- 
tion not  only  in  the  modern  languages,  but  in  all  branches,  are 
ideal.  The  school  stands  for  most  modern,  progressive  meth- 
ods in  education.  To  be  sure,  the  conditions  I  have  described 
are  those  suited  to  the  German  youth.  Naturally  we  must  not 
expect  that  they  would  be  entirely  suitable  for  our  American 
youth.  Yet  they  cannot  fail  to  invite  comparison  with  condi- 
tions existing  in  our  American  schools.  In  America  the 
modern  languages  have  not  yet  obtained  equal  recognition  with 
other  subjects.  Consequently  the  teaching  efficiency  in  them  is  not 
nearly  so  great.  In  the  Musterschule  each  man  is  a  trained  spe- 
cialist in  his  subjects.  In  our  high  schools  too  often  French 
and  German  are  treated  as  left-over  courses  to  be  taught  by 
those  teachers  whose  programs  are  least  heavily  overburdened. 
The  courses  being  elementary,  the  mistaken  notion  too  often 
prevails  that  anybody  can  teach  them  anyway.  Is  it  surpris- 
ing, then,  that  there  is  lack  of  interest  for  the  subject  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  and  lack  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher? 
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In  consideration  of  these  things  I  should  like,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inviting  discussion,  to  put  the  following  questions : 

1.  What  can  be  done  to  impress  upon  boards  of  education 
and  teachers  themselves  the  need  of  greater  recognition  of  these 
languages  in  the  high  school,  and  also  the  need  of  greater  ef- 
ficiency in  the  teaching  of  them?  One  argument  would  be  that 
the  high-school  age  of  the  boy  and  girl  is  a  far  better  time  for 
acquiring  the  elements  of  a  new  language  than  the  college  age. 

2.  How  can  this  greater  efficiency  be  attained  ?  Should  not 
every  teacher  of  any  modern  foreign  language  possess,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  that  language, 
an  excellent  pronunciation,  a  good  appreciation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  language  and  the  people  that  speak  it,  and  sufficient 
fluency  in  conversation  to  enable  him  to  give  that  varied  drill 
that  leads  the  pupil  to  independence  from  the  printed  page  and 
the  dictionary  and  gives  him  a  real,  exact,  and  handy  knowl- 
edge? 

Should  not  school  boards  exact  these  things  from  teachers 
and  in  return  raise  their  salaries  and  the  dignity  of  their  posi- 
tions, placing  them  certainly  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Latin 
teachers  ? 
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L  HOW  TO  OBTAIN  THE  BEST  RESULTS  FROM  A  TUNING  FORK 
WHICH  VIBRATES  SYMPATHETICALLY  WITH  ANOTHER 

The  tuning  forks  are  first  brought  into  unison  by  sliding  a 
piece  of  soft  rubber  tubing,  about  half  an  inch  long,  up  or  down 
one  prong  of  one  of  the  forks.  The  open  ends  of  the  reso- 
nators are  then  placed  a  short  distance  apart  and  each  resonator 
is  placed  upon  two  pieces  of  new  soft  rubber  tubing.  If  the 
experiment  is  tried  first  without  the  soft  rubber  tubing  supports 
and  then  with  them  the  intensity  of  the  effect  is  easily  seen  to 
be  several  times  as  great  in  the  latter  case.  By  this  method  the 
author  made  audible  over  a  large  room  a  tuning  fork  of  the 
cheapest  grade  used  in  the  laboratory.  For  those  whose  hear- 
ing is  somewhat  impaired  vibrations  of  the  second  fork  may 
be  made  visible  by  suspending  an  elastic  ball  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  with  a  thread  four  or  five  inches  long  so 
that  it  just  touches  the  prong  of  the  second  fork.  The  fork 
in  this  case  made  the  pendulum  in  contact  with  it  vibrate  through 
an  amplitude  of  at  least  half  an  inch,  which  could  be  easily 
seen  in  all  parts  of  the  room.  The  function  of  the  soft  rubber 
tubing  is  to  conserve  the  energy  of  the  forks  in  themselves, 
thus  preventing  the  dissipation  of  energy  to  the  table  which 
results  when  they  rest  directly  upon  the  table. 

II.  A  DEMONSTRATION  EXPERIMENT  ON  ABSORPTION 

Using  sunlight  or  parallel  rays  from  a  projection  lantern 
and  a  single  slit  of  the  optical  disc,  first  place  a  piece  of  heavy 
plate  glass,  silvered  on  the  back,  in  the  path  of  the  rays  and 

1  Read  at  the  Physics  Departmental  Conference  of  Academies  and  Secondary 
Schools  in  Relations  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  November  12,  ioio. 
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obtain  the  multiple  reflections  of  the  beam  upon  the  disc,  as  in 
Fig.  i.    Then  replace  the  piece  of  silvered  plate  glass  with 

*    3    C     D  £ 


one  which  has  been  covered  on  the  back  with  a  mixture  of 
lampblack  and  banana  oil.  In  the  second  case  the  only  reflection 
obtained  is  at  the  first  surface,  the  beam  which  passes  into  the 
glass  being  so  completely  absorbed  when  it  reaches  the  blackened 
surface  that  multiple  reflection  does  not  take  place  (see  Fig.  2). 

A 

The  experiment  also  shows  that  when  reflection  takes  place 
from  a  mirror  most  of  the  light  is  reflected  by  the  silvered 
surface,  for  the  beam  B  from  the  back  of  the  mirror  is  much 
more  intense  than  the  beam  A  or  any  of  the  multiple  reflections 
following  B. 

III.  A  CONVENIENT  METHOD  OF  PROJECTION 

Place  the  electroscope  or  whatever  is  to  be  projected  upon 
the  screen  immediately  in  front  of  the  objective  of  the  projec- 
tion lantern,  thus  using  the  whole  lantern  as  a  condenser.  Then 
place  a  convex  lens  in  front  of  the  object  and  move  it  toward 
the  screen  until  the  object  is  distinctly  focused  on  the  screen, 
the  object  and  screen  then  being  at  conjugate  foci.   The  proper 
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focal  length  of  the  lens  will  depend  on  the  magnification  desired 
and  the  distance  to  the  screen.  For  most  purposes  a  lens  of 
focal  length  between  twenty  and  thirty  centimeters  will  be 
found  suitable. 

A  glass  tank  of  any  dimensions  may  be  placed  in  front  of 
the  lantern  and  used  to  contain  the  elements  of  a  voltaic  cell, 
and  when  the  electrodes  are  focused  on  the  screen  it  makes  a 
very  convenient  method  of  showing  such  phenomena  as  effect 
of  amalgamating  zinc  plates,  formation  of  hydrogen  at  the  posi- 
tive electrode,  etc. 

The  method  is  convenient  for  projecting  many  other  experi- 
ments upon  the  screen. 

IV.  A  MODIFICATION  OF  AN  EXPERIMENT  ON  AIR  PRESSURE 

Take  two  glass  constant-weight  hydrometer  tubes,  fifty  or 
sixty  centimeters  long,  such  as  are  used  in  Millikan  and  Gale's 
laboratory  course,  the  two  tubes  being  of  the  proper  diameter 
so  that  one  slides  easily  into  the  other.  Fill  the  larger  one 
with  water,  push  the  smaller  one  part  way  down  into  it,  invert 
both,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  will  force  the  smaller  tube 
completely  into  the  larger  one  when  the  whole  is  supported  by 
holding  the  larger  one  in  the  hand  or  a  clamp. 

If  the  tubes  fit  very  closely  the  action  will  take  place  more 
rapidly  when  gasoline  is  used  in  place  of  water,  as  the  gasoline 
runs  out  between  the  tubes  more  easily. 

V.  A  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  CARTESIAN  DIVER,  OR  A  FAKE  LUNG 

TESTER 

Invert  a  small  pill  bottle  partly  filled  with  air  (but  not 
sufficiently  to  float)  in  a  flat  bottle  filled  with  water.  With  the 
aid  of  a  finely  drawn  out  tube  with  a  J  on  the  lower  end  and 
a  rubber  from  a  pen  filler  on  the  top,  force  fine  bubbles  of  air 
into  the  pill  bottle  until  it  just  rises  to  the  surface.  It  will  then 
be  very  delicately  balanced  so  that  a  small  increase  in  pressure 
will  cause  the  diver  to  descend.  Then  cork  the  bottle  with  a 
rubber  stopper  into  which  is  inserted  part  way  a  glass  tube. 
Attach  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  to  the  glass  tube  to  blow  upon. 
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The  pressure  which  causes  the  diver  to  descend  is  obtained  by 
pressing  upon  the  sides  of  the  bottle.  This  can  be  done  unob- 
served by  blowing  on  the  tube  while  the  bottle  is  held  in 
the  hands.  The  apparatus  is  then  given  to  a  friend  or  member 
of  the  class  who  attempts  to  blow  the  diver  down  but  of  course 
fails. 

If  a  slight  pressure  on  the  sides  of  the  bottle  fails  to  cause 
the  diver  to  descend,  force  the  stopper  into  the  bottle  ,a  little 
with  a  rotary  motion  until  the  diver  just  starts  down,  and 
then  the  added  pressure  necessary  to  send  it  down  may  easily 
be  obtained  by  pressing  the  sides  of  the  bottle  between  the 
thumb  and  finger. 

An  outfit  looking  exactly  like  the  one  just  described  may 
be  made  to  accompany  it,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
glass  tube  runs  completely  through  the  stopper  instead  of  part 
way.  This  diver  can  then  be  forced  down  by  blowing  on  the 
tube,  but  not  by  pressing  on  the  bottle,  the  reverse  of  the  other 
one. 

The  diver  in  the  first  outfit  may  be  so  delicately  balanced 
that  when  forced  down  by  pressure  from  the  sides  of  the  bottle 
it  will  stay  at  the  bottom  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  above. 
It  may  then  be  caused  to  ascend  by  pressing  lightly  on  the 
edges  of  the  bottle,  thus  relieving  some  of  the  pressure  due  to 
its  being  corked  tightly.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  even  a 
heavy  flat  bottle  will  thus  have  its  volume  diminished  by  a 
slight  pressure  on  the  flat  sides  and  increased  by  a  slight  pres- 
sure on  the  edges. 

VI.  A   LABORATORY   METHOD   FOR   DETERMINING   THE   INDEX  OF 

REFRACTION 

Take  a  rectangular  battery  jar  about  twenty  or  twenty-five 
centimeters  deep.  Fasten  a  piece  of  fine  white  thermometer 
tubing,  T ,  across  the  middle  of  the  bottom,  and  paste  a  paper 
scale  on  the  outside  of  the  jar  so  that  its  zero  end  is  even  with 
the  upper  edge  of  the  thermometer  tubing.  (See  Fig.  3.) 
With  the  aid  of  another  piece  of  the  same  kind  of  tubing  held 
just  outside  the  jar,  locate  by  the  method  of  parallax  the  image 
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r'  of  the  tube  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  The  reading  at  the  top 
of  the  tube  outside  subtracted  from  the  depth  of  the  water 
will  then  give  the  distance  of  the  image  below  the  surface. 
Call  this  distance  t.  Call  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  tubing 
in  the  jar  to  the  surface  of  water  o.  This  is  read  off  directly  on 
the  scale.   Then  the  index  of  refraction  n=o/i. 


The  following  values  for  the  index  of  refraction  of  water 
were  obtained  from  ten  successive  independent  observations: 

i-35i;  1-338;  1-333;  1-338;  1327;  1-346;  1.332;  1-339; 
1. 341 ;  1.323.   Mean  value  of  11=1.337. 

This  experiment  was  suggested  from  the  theory  underlying 

it  as  found  in  Millikan  and  Gale's  First  Course  in  Physics, 

p.  4". 
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The  University  of  Chicago 

Five  years  have  elapsed  since  I  was  actually  engaged  in  teach- 
ing physiography  in  high  school,  but  during  these  years  there 
have  been  several  occasions  upon  which  I  have  been  forcibly  re- 
minded of  my  work  in  the  high  school  and  led  to  consider  very 
seriously  what  was  the  real  good  of  my  teaching  that  subject  to 
those  young  people.  I  have  had  several  students  come  to  me  in  the 
University  courses  whom  I  had  taken  through  a  year's  work  in 
physiography  while  they  were  in  high  school.  It  has  been 
notably  true  that  these  students  have  not  retained  much  of 
the  data  which  had  been  presented  in  the  classroom.  This  has 
not  really  surprised  me,  and  I  suspect  that  many  teachers  have 
had  similar  experiences  in  educational  work.  Nor  has  it  at  all 
discouraged  me;  for  retaining  in  memory  facts  regarding  one 
science  or  another  is  not  of  prime  importance  to  the  student 
entering  upon  his  first  year  of  scientific  work.  If  my  work  in 
the  high  school  was  worth  anything,  it  was  in  training  those 
students  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  in  a  more  effective  use 
of  the  scientific  method  of  thought.  The  facts  which  I  pre- 
sented were  but  the  tools  in  the  educational  process.  Whenever 
I  guided,  persuaded,  forced,  or  enticed  a  mind  to  think,  to  pass 
from  one  point  on  to  another  with  the  assurance  that  each  new 
move  made  was  correct  because  it  rested  on  facts  and  valid 
deductions,  I  believe  I  did  that  mind  some  good. 

All  minds  enjoy  thinking,  just  as  much  as  the  athlete's 

1  Opening  remarks  at  the  Physiography  and  Biology  Departmental  Conference 
of  Academies  and  Secondary  Schools  in  Relations  with  the  University  of  Chicago, 
November  ia,  ioio.  The  subject  for  discussion  was,  "The  Relative  Claims  of 
Physiography,  General  Science,  and  General  Geography  for  a  Place  in  the  First- 
Year  High-School  Curriculum." 
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muscles  enjoy  exercise  or  as  our  palates  enjoy  the  sensation 
which  comes  from  certain  foods.  The  mind  was  made  for 
thinking,  and  it  enjoys  that  activity.  The  greatest  danger  in 
our  educational  work  is  that  we  stop  the  mind  from  thinking; 
we  inhibit  that  process;  we  discourage  it.  Fully  one-half 
of  the  students  who  come  to  us  here  at  the  University  have  al- 
most lost  the  ability  to  think.  Their  mental  machinery  has 
become  rusty,  and  it  is  only  by  the  most  strenuous  methods  that 
we  can  get  that  machinery  into  working  order  again.  Years 
of  mechanically  learning  and  reciting  what  is  in  a  book  has 
discouraged  thinking,  has  really  taught  the  pupils  not  to  think. 
This  process  of  education  has  taught  the  young  people  to  be- 
lieve that  what  they  may  be  expected  to  learn  is  in  some  book, 
that  what  they  may  be  expected  to  do  is  explained  in  some 
book  or  will  be  explained  to  them.  It  has  stopped  all  inde- 
pendence in  the  intellectual  processes. 

T  believe,  therefore,  that  any  science  course  which  would 
claim  a  place  in  the  first  year  of  the  high-school  curriculum 
should  offer  abundant  opportunities  for  training  young  people 
to  organize  their  knowledge,  to  acquire  new  facts,  perfect  their 
organization  of  facts  in  the  light  of  new  facts  obtained,  frame 
hypotheses,  test  these  hypotheses,  and  ultimately  come  to  a  con- 
clusion which  is  consistent  with  all  known  facts:  in  short,  to 
acquire  the  scientific  method  of  thought. 

As  little  children  all  of  us  were  research  students.  We 
were  true  investigators.  Everything  attracted  attention,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  were  anxious  to  know  about  every- 
thing that  we  saw.  That  spirit  of  investigation  is  the  spirit 
of  true  research,  manifested  in  the  most  advanced  intellectual 
work  that  the  world  knows  of,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  teach- 
ers in  all  lines  of  work  to  conserve  with  the  greatest  care  that 
spirit  of  investigation.  It  is,  furthermore,  the  duty  of  all  teach- 
ers to  train,  in  so  far  as  they  can,  that  instinctive  desire  to 
investigate,  so  that  each  year  investigation  may  be  carried  on 
to  a  greater  advantage.  Some  work  can  be  taken  up  with 
young  people  in  just  that  spirit  of  original  investigation  from  the 
first  day  that  the  teacher  meets  the  class;  and  I  believe  that  any 
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course  in  science  which  would  claim  a  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  first  year  of  high  school  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  lend  itself  easily  and  happily  to  the  preservation,  training, 
and  development  of  that  spirit  of  research  which  is  in  all  young 
people. 

If  the  question  is  asked,  what  there  is  in  physiography 
which  makes  it  especially  fitted  for  carrying  on  such  educational 
work  as  I  have  held  up  as  an  ideal,  we  may  answer  that  the 
facts  worked  with  are  in  large  part  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ences which  the  children  have  had,  either  in  school  work,  in 
their  out-of-door  play,  or  in  travel.  Facts  which  are  neces- 
sary in  this  work  and  which  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  ex- 
periences  of  the  children  may  be  readily  obtained.  They  do 
not  involve  much  technical  knowledge.  The  reading  is  rela- 
tively simple.  Pictures,  lantern  slides,  drawings,  museum  ma- 
terial, simple  laboratory  experiments,  and  field  excursions — all 
facilitate  the  process  of  gathering  the  necessary  facts. 

Again,  the  science  is  a  broad  one.  It  is  not  too  highly 
specialized.  The  students  are  led  from  little  observations  which 
they  have  made  to  broader  and  broader  conceptions  of  geologic 
processes  which  are  world-wide.  Such  conceptions  grow  as 
contributions  are  received  from  the  different  members  of  the 
class,  until  the  subject  is  rounded  out  with  the  unity  consist- 
ent with  that  stage  in  the  development  of  the  child. 

The  fact  that  physiography  as  a  science  has  been  so  well 
organized  gives  it  a  strong  claim  to  a  position  in  the  first- 
year  high-school  curriculum.  The  organization  of  the  facts  by 
the  student  is  easily  guided  by  an  expert  teacher  properly  pre- 
pared in  the  subject-matter.  The  organization  may  not  always 
be  the  same;  it  may  not  be  the  same  in  two  classes  at 
work  on  the  same  subject  on  the  same  day.  The  process  of 
organizing  the  material,  however,  has  the  same  educational  ad- 
vantage to  the  child.  As  the  work  goes  on,  it  is  clear — or  at  least 
it  should  be  clear — to  the  children  that  they  are  making  prog- 
ress through  these  mental  processes,  through  thinking,  through 
organization  of  the  known  facts.  They  are  gaining  ground. 
They  actually  understand  something  which  they  did  not  for- 
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merly  understand.  This  is  a  new  way  to  many  of  them  to  reach 
desired  ends. 

Mr.  Dewey  in  one  of  his  essays  emphasized  the  changing 
phases  in  attention  which  come  with  the  normal  development 
of  the  child.  In  very  little  children  the  attention  is  spontane- 
ous, and  immediate  objects  before  them  hold  their  attention. 
There  is  no  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Later 
the  child  will  give  attention  because  of  some  desired  end  or  re- 
sult which  he  wishes  to  attain.  This  phase  of  attention  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  "voluntary."  The  transition  to  this 
voluntary  attention  comes  slowly.    To  quote  from  Mr.  Dewey: 

The  child  directs  a  series  of  individual  activities  on  the  basis  of  some 
end  he  wishes  to  reach.  This  end  is  something  to  be  done  or  made  or  some 
tangible  result  to  be  reached ;  the  problem  is  a  practical  difficulty  rather  than 
an  intellectual  question.  But  with  growing  power  the  child  can  conceive  of 
the  end  as  something  to  be  found  out,  discovered,  and  can  control  his  acts 
and  images  so  as  to  help  in  the  inquiry  and  solution.  This  is  reflective 
attention  proper. 

Further  on  in  the  same  article  Mr.  Dewey  emphasizes  the  seri- 
ous problem  associated  with  the  proper  recognition  of  this  in- 
cipient form  of  reflective  attention,  and  urges  most  strongly 
the  importance  of  taking  every  opportunity  to  train  and  de- 
velop this  type  of  attention : 

A  person  who  has  gained  the  power  of  reflective  attention,  the  power  to 
hold  problems,  questions,  before  the  mind,  is  in  so  far,  intellectually  speaking, 
educated.  He  has  mental  discipline,  the  power  of  the  mind  and  for  the  mind. 
Without  this  the  mind  remains  at  the  mercy  of  custom  and  external  sug- 
gestions.* 

This  psychological  analysis  of  attention  has  emphasized 
to  me  the  importance  of  choosing  such  material  for  the  first- 
year  science  course  as  will  present  numerous  problems  which 
the  child  at  that  stage  in  his  development  can  undertake  to  solve, 
and  which,  furthermore,  follow  one  after  another,  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult,  and  leading  to  more  and  more  signifi- 
cant conclusions. 

I  appreciate  that  one  may  select  from  all  the  sciences  many 

*  Elementary  School  Record,  Vol.  I,  No.  4  (1900),  pp.  111-13. 
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interesting  phenomena,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  such 
selection  provides  material  which  in  itself  appeals  to  the  child 
in  the  first  year  of  high  school  as  exceedingly  interesting.  I 
would  raise  the  question  whether  this  commands  more  than  that 
childlike,  spontaneous  attention.  Is  it  not  using  those  things 
which,  like  the  catastrophe  or  any  spectacular  phenomenon  of 
nature,  arouse  spontaneous  attention  in  all  people?  I  recall 
a  course  in  "general  science"  which  was  urged  by  a  colleague 
of  mine,  which  began  with  the  study  of  the  alarm  clock  which 
awoke  the  child  in  the  morning.  In  a  few  moments  the  tele- 
phone bell  rang,  and  that  was  the  next  thing  to  study.  On  the 
way  to  school,  trolley  cars,  steam  engines,  automobiles  were 
seen.  Thus  there  was  a  chain  of  experiences  which  the  child 
had  each  day  which  should  form  the  basis  of  the  scientific 
work  in  the  first  year  of  high  school.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  most  interesting  material  for  study  suggested  by  just  such 
experiences;  but  can  such  general  science  be  made  the  means 
of  attaining  the  highest  ideals  in  educational  work  with  those 
young  people? 

I  appreciate  also  that  the  humanistic  phases  of  general 
geography  are  exceedingly  interesting.  They  are  fascinating. 
And  with  the  development  of  geography  as  a  science  it  is  quite 
possible  that  an  elementary  course  may  some  day  be  selected 
and  arranged  which  will  prove  to  be  exceedingly  valuable  for 
the  first  year  in  high  school.  But  as  yet  general  geography  has 
not  reached  that  stage  of  development.    It  is  not  a  science. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  therefore  urge  that  this  problem 
will  not  be  solved  until  we  understand  the  development  of  the 
child  well  enough  to  know  what  training  is  appropriate  for  each 
stage  and  know  enough  to  select  the  proper  material  and  to 
conduct  the  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  the  desired  end. 
It  is  not  a  question  as  to  which  science  shall  be  taught.  The 
question  is  as  to  what  influence  we  wish  to  produce.  I  have, 
therefore,  aimed  to  present  an  educational  ideal,  and  to  indi- 
cate certain  tests  that  may  be  applied  whenever  a  new  appli- 
cant for  a  position  in  the  science  curriculum  appears. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  RELA- 
TIONS BETWEEN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CHICAGO   AND  CO-OPERATING 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS1 


NATHANIEL  BUTLER 
The  University  of  Chicago 

Preliminary  to  this  report,  being  the  first,  I  think  it  is  per- 
tinent to  remind  you  that  co-operation  between  the  University 
and  secondary  schools  is  practically  as  old  as  the  University 
itself,  having  been  a  part  of  the  original  scheme  entertained 
by  President  Harper.  The  relations  between  the  University 
and  the  schools  have  been  promoted  by  ( i )  the  annual  confer- 
ence, which  brings  to  the  University  not  only  the  officers  but 
also  the  pupils  of  the  co-operating  secondary  schools;  (2)  the 
presence  of  hundreds  of  teachers  from  co-operating  schools  in 
residence  at  the  University  in  the  Summer  Quarter;  (3)  fre- 
quent visits  of  inspection  by  officers  of  the  University  to  the 
secondary  schools;  (4)  reports  on  the  standing  of  graduates 
from  co-operating  high  schools  in  residence  at  the  Lmiversity, 
which  are  sent  from  the  office  of  the  examiner  to  the  respective 
schools;  (5)  the  frequent  participation  of  the  University  officers 
in  school  anniversaries;  (6)  the  work  of  the  joint  committee 
appointed  last  year;  (7)  the  special  co-operation  of  certain 
secondary  schools  with  the  department  of  education  of  the 

1  Read  at  the  Conference  of  Deans  and  Principals  with  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity, November  n,  19 10. 

The  joint  committee,  which  was  appointed  at  the  annual  conference  in  Novem- 
ber, 1909,  consists  of  (1)  representatives  of  the  secondary  schools:  Principal 
C.  P.  Briggs,  The  High  School,  Rockford,  Illinois;  Principal  E.  F.  Brown,  Way- 
land  Academy,  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin ;  Superintendent  J.  Stanley  Brown,  Joliet, 
Illinois;  Principal  H.  B.  Loomis,  The  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago;  Super- 
intendent H.  B.  Wilson,  Decatur,  Illinois;  (2)  representatives  of  the  University: 
Professors  C.  H.  Judd,  C.  R.  Mann,  F.  J.  Miller,  H.  E.  Slaught,  N.  Butler, 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculties  are  members  ex  officio. 
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University,  upon  the  invitation  of  Professor  Judd,  in  the  work 
of  investigating  the  standing  of  students  (a)  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  (b)  after  entering  the  University,  with  a  view  to 
correlating  more  perfectly  the  work  of  students  in  their  second- 
ary-school and  college  courses. 

At  present  there  are  nearly  four  hundred  secondary  schools 
in  actual  co-operation  with  the  University  of  Chicago.  These 
schools  are  to  be  found  in  a  region  extending  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Texas  and  from  Minnesota  to  Louisiana. 

The  joint  committee  on  relations  between  these  schools  and 
the  University  has  held  three  meetings  during  the  year.  The 
business  of  the  committee  may  best  be  reported  in  the  form  of 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  several  meetings.  These  resolutions 
have  not  all  been  embodied  in  University  legislation.  They  are 
reported  to  this  conference  merely  in  order  to  give  to  this  body 
a  general  view  of  the  sort  of  activities  which  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  committee : 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  in  exceptional 
cases,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  the 
University  should  recognize  a  claim  for  advanced  standing  for  work  offered 
by  a  high-school  pupil  in  excess  of  fifteen  units,  even  though  done  within 
the  regular  four-year  course. 

2.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  the  University 
should  accept  for  provisional  college  credit,  on  certificate  from  the  principal, 
work  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  in  properly  manned  and  equipped  high 
schools. 

3.  The  committee  voted  to  approve  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Judd  that  a 
study  be  made  of  the  interrelations  between  the  school  and  the  college  by 
a  systematic  study  of  the  pupils  themselves  as  to  personal  characteristics 
both  in  the  school  and  in  the  subsequent  college  work.  It  was  made  clear 
that  a  suitable  and  practicable  form  of  collecting  data  and  tabulating  results 
is  the  first  absolute  necessity  in  inaugurating  this  scheme;  and  Mr.  Judd  and 
Mr.  Loomis  volunteered  to  make  a  study  of  the  situation  between  the  Hyde 
Park  High  School  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  a  large  number  of 
students  are  usually  involved,  and  to  prepare  a  blank  form  and  specific 
recommendations  to  present  at  the  next  meeting. 

4.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  the  present 
foreign  language  requirement  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
should  be  retained. 

5.  Inasmuch  as  the  University  expects  the  secondary  schools  to  employ 
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only  college  graduates  as  teachers,  and  inasmuch  as  the  secondary  schools 
iiave  been  and  are  trying  to  conform  thereto; 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  the  University 
should  provide  adequate  training  in  the  history  and  pedagogy  of  the  various 
subjects,  including  observation  and  practice  teaching,  and  that  in  recom- 
mending graduates  to  teaching  positions  in  the  schools  preference  should 
be  given  to  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  these  opportunities. 

6.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  the  University 
should  co-operate  with  the  secondary  schools  in  establishing  courses  in 
commercial  geography  and  industrial  subjects  by  providing  facilities  for 
training  teachers  in  these  branches. 

7.  Resolved,  That  this  committee  suggest  to  the  conference  the  im- 
portance of  considering  carefully  the  question  of  the  present  language  re- 
quirement of  three  units  other  than  English  for  admission  to  the  University 
and  the  similar  language  requirement  for  graduation  in  many  high  schools, 
and  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  take  this  matter  up  for 
formal  discussion  and  action;  to  which  end  suggestions  are  desired  from 
the  members  of  the  conference  either  orally  or  by  correspondence. 

8.  Resolved,  That  this  committee  suggest  to  the  conference  the  impor- 
tance of  devising  ways  and  means  for  recognizing  by  additional  credit  the 
work  of  any  student  maintaining  a  standing  in  all  subjects  which  is  excep- 
tionally high,  provided  he  is  an  exemplary  student  according  to  the  com- 
bined judgment  of  the  high-school  faculty  in  conduct  and  attendance  as 
well  as  in  classroom  work,  and  that  it  is  our  intention  to  consider  the 
matter  further;  to  which  end  we  invite  all  possible  aid  from  the  members 
of  the  conference  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  correspondence. 

9.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  and  in  connection  with  the 
investigations  already  started,  it  was  further  moved  and  voted  that  this 
committee  request  the  conference  to  empower  it  to  create  subcommittees,  not 
necessarily  from  its  own  number,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  special 
questions  prepared  from  time  to  time  by  this  committee,  such  subcommittees 
to  meet  with  this  committee  when  so  requested  and  to  co-operate  with  it  in 
all  possible  ways. 

10.  It  was  voted  to  recommend  to  the  conference  of  the  University  with 
officials  of  secondary  schools  that  the  chairman  of  the  program  committee 
for  the  annual  conference  be  selected  from  this  joint  committee,  in  order 
that  the  discussions  of  this  committee  and  the  materials  growing  out  of 
these  discussions  may  best  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  the  conference. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  this  conference  to  know  that  the  Uni- 
versity ruling  bodies  have  modified  the  list  of  entrance  require- 
ments directly  or  indirectly  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of 
this  committee.    The  modifications  are  as  follows: 
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To  the  subjects  which  for  many  years  the  University  has  ac- 
cepted for  entrance  credit  from  secondary  schools  there  have 
been  added  advanced  arithmetic,  one-half  unit,  and  commercial 
geography,  one-half  unit.  From  the  group  of  drawing,  shop, 
and  domestic  science,  two  units  may  be  offered,  though  credit 
will  be  allowed  for  them  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
departmental  examiners  concerned.  Further,  whereas  formerly 
the  student  might  offer  one-half  unit  either  in  political  economy 
or  in  civics,  he  may  now  offer  one-half  unit  in  each  of  these ;  and, 
whereas  formerly  he  was  required  to  offer  one-half  unit  of  ad- 
vanced algebra,  he  may  now  enter  the  University  without  offer- 
ing that  half-unit,  although  in  that  case  the  subject  must  be 
taken  in  college. 

No  doubt  this  conference  clearly  understands  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  is  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  movement 
to  recognize  as  worthy  of  college  entrance  credit  any  subject 
suitable  to  be  taught  in  a  high  school  as  soon  as  such  subject  is 
properly  organized  and  standardized. 
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THE  RECITATION  AS  A  MEANS  OF  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC 

SPEAKING 

Is  the  public-speaking  department  as  it  is  now  organized  in  our  high 
schools,  with  its  course  offered  as  an  elective,  giving  satisfactory  results? 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  pupils  choosing  the  subject  of  public 
speaking  are  the  ones  whose  tastes  lead  them  to  the  choice,  and  that  as  a 
result  pupils  who  are  backward  in  expression  are  pushed  still  farther  into 
the  background  as  those  who  are  working  in  this  department  become  the 
leaders,  not  only  in  debate,  extempore  speech-making,  and  oratorical  contests, 
but  in  the  daily  recitation  as  well.  But,  you  say,  if  this  department  is  accom- 
plishing so  much  for  its  pupils,  does  this  not  bespeak  greater  commendation 
for  it?  It  does  that.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  decry  any  good  that 
is  being  done  in  any  department,  but  to  present  existing  conditions  surround- 
ing the  pupils  whose  timidity  leads  them  to  shun  the  work  in  the  public- 
speaking  department,  and  to  offer  some  suggestions  to  remedy  the  difficulty. 

I  have  recently  visited  a  number  of  high  schools,  and  I  found  in  all  of 
them  the  same  lack  of  freedom  in  expression  among  pupils  in  the  daily  recita- 
tion, an  inability  to  talk  at  any  length  upon  a  topic  of  the  lesson.  Is  it 
because  pupils  cannot  learn  to  express  themselves  with  ease  and  fluency,  or  is 
it  because  they  have  not  the  requisite  training  for  these  accomplishments?  I 
am  convinced  that  the  latter  is  the  case  in  far  too  many  instances. 

Let  us  look  at  prevailing  methods  in  the  ordinary  high  school  and  in  many 
high  schools  of  high  standard.  The  word  method,  however,  is  hardly  appli- 
cable to  much  of  our  high-school  teaching.  The  elementary  teachers  have  a 
great  advantage  over  the  high-school  teachers,  for  the  training  schools  give 
them  a  foundation  at  least  upon  which  they  may  build  method  and  purpose, 
while  the  high-school  teachers  go  fresh  from  college  into  their  teaching  and 
must  work  out  their  own  salvation.  Perhaps  after  some  years,  if  these 
college  graduates  have  a  professional  spirit  and  a  liking  for  their  work,  they 
will  have  evolved  methods  with  definite  purposes.  But  the  chances  are  that 
most  of  them  will  drift  from  day  to  day  with  no  plans  and  no  ideals,  and 
will  never  see  pupil  and  subject  in  their  proper  relation.  And  this  not  because 
they  are  unwilling  to  be  pedagogical,  but  because  they  are  handicapped  by 
college  methods  which,  as  they  soon  learn,  do  not  fit  in  with  high-school 
possibilities,  and  because  there  is  no  one  in  the  school  to  give  any  helpful 
suggestions. 

In  almost  every  classroom  there  exist  the  following  conditions:  the 
teacher  aggressively  in  the  foreground,  the  activity  of  the  class  coming  almost 
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wholly  from  his  words  or  personality ;  pupils  reciting  from  their  seats,  either 
in  standing  or  sitting  position;  questions  put  by  teacher  with  shorter  or 
longer  answers  from  pupils;  occasional  outside  information  read  from  papers 
by  pupils  standing  or  sitting  at  their  seats.  And  many  times  I  have  known 
teachers  to  occupy  period  after  period  with  a  continuous  talk,  taking  the 
time  which  should  be  given  to  their  pupils  for  the  very  thing  they  are  doing. 

Our  methods  are  seriously  at  fault  when  the  teacher  is  continually  in  the 
foreground  and  the  pupil  in  the  background;  when  the  teacher  gets  the  train- 
ing which  should  be  given  to  his  pupils.  A  skilful  teacher  is  a  guiding  spirit, 
and  will  so  conduct  his  class  that  his  pupils  more  than  he  will  grow  in  initia- 
tive, self-reliance,  and  ease  of  expression.  More  often  than  not  he  will 
put  himself  in  the  position  of  an  accompanist,  who  assists  and  supports,  but 
who  does  not  come  into  the  foreground  of  the  performance. 

Are  there  not,  then,  some  methods  on  which  one  may  rely  to  correct  these 
serious  defects?  I  believe  there  are,  and  that  the  elements  of  public  speak- 
ing, so  far  as  they  teach  confidence,  initiative,  poise,  and  ease  of  expression, 
may  be  woven  into  the  daily  recitation  by  methods  which  will  give  to  the 
pupils  a  training  they  are  now  failing  to  receive  and  of  which  they  stand 
sorely  in  need.  A  few  suggestions  will  put  a  clever  teacher  at  work  upon 
the  problem,  and  he  can  soon  evolve  much  that  will  fit  his  own  particular 
needs  and  those  of  his  pupils. 

You  are  teaching  a  classic,  and  you  think  you  must  be  the  one  to  present 
the  questions;  but  you  may  be  surprised  to  find  how  well  a  chairman  appointed 
from  the  class  and  sitting  in  your  place  at  the  desk  wilt  conduct  that  same 
recitation.  Give  him  fair  warning  and  good  time  for  preparation  for  the 
day's  presiding ;  the  class  will  lose  nothing,  and  he  will  gain  initiative  that  he 
would  not  have  gained  in  a  year  of  answering  questions  from  his  seat. 

Most  of  our  pupils  are  poor  readers,  and  by  the  time  they  are  young 
men  and  women  are  so  far  removed  from  the  practice  of  oral  reading  that 
they  are  afraid  to  utter  a  sentence.  Oral  reading,  with  the  pupil  in  front  of 
the  class  and  special  attention  given  to  standing  position,  inflection,  and 
general  manner,  will  give  a  training  for  which  no  amount  of  poured-in 
information  will  compensate. 

Let  outside  information  be  brought  to  the  class,  but  do  not  let  it  be  read 
from  a  paper  poorly  organized  or  poorly  written.  Show  your  pupils  how  to 
make  an  outline  and  how  to  build  material  on  to  that  outline,  and  then  let 
them  give  their  information  to  the  class  in  the  form  of  a  talk.  If  the  talk 
is  logical,  as  it  will  be,  built  upon  an  outline,  the  class  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  taking  notes,  as  it  will  be  given  slowly  and  in  simple,  easy 
language.  Main  heads  of  the  outline  may  be  put  on  the  board,  as  may  also 
any  difficult  words  that  occur  in  the  report. 

Oral  composition  may  be  handled  in  the  same  way.  The  pupil  will  do 
best  to  work  up  his  composition  on  a  simple  outline,  and  come  out  before  the 
class  to  give  it. 
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There  is  everything  in  favor  of  the  recitation  with  the  pupil  before  the 
class,  and  nothing  in  favor  of  it  with  the  pupil  at  his  seat.  The  short  time 
it  takes  for  a  pupil  to  pass  down  the  aisle  to  a  place  before  his  audience 
may  easily  and  profitably  be  taken.  And  the  satisfaction  and  profit  will  not 
all  accrue  to  the  pupil  from  this  method,  for  the  teacher  need  not  then  wear 
himself  out  in  vain  effort  to  make  the  pupil  stand  up  on  both  feet;  nor  will 
he  have  continually  to  say,  "Talk  louder,  please."  In  front  of  the  class,  the 
pupil  is  in  a  position  to  be  trained  for  correct  standing-position  and  for  a  good 
manner  in  expressing  what  he  has  to  say.  I  have  seen  the  most  diffident 
boys,  who  had  come  from  a  country-school  training,  grow  in  ability  to  express 
themselves,  until  they  could  talk  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  upon  topics 
especially  prepared  and  built  upon  an  outline. 

You  are  studying  Shakespeare?  By  all  means  let  your  class  dramatize  the 
play  after  the  critical  study  of  it  has  ended.  The  front  of  your  room  can  be 
the  stage,  with  the  aisles  as  entrances.  The  lines  need  not  be  committed,  but 
may  be  read,  and  a  great  deal  of  sympathetic  interpretation  will  fall  into  the 
production.  This  work  will  be  spontaneous,  for  the  pupils  delight  in  it 

These  methods  need  not  be  confined  to  the  English  department  alone.  In 
history  and  in  civics  much  the  same  methods  may  be  used,  and  the  teacher 
who  thinks  he  is  not  having  the  proper  recitation  unless  he  is  presenting 
puzzling  questions  to  his  class,  day  after  day,  should  pause  and  ask  himself 
the  question,  What  qualities  am  I  developing  in  my  pupils  that  will  stand 
the  test  in  the  years  that  follow? 

Where  shall  our  pupils  learn  poise  if  not  in  their  educational  training? 
Habits  grow  fixed,  self -consciousness  comes  on  apace,  and  by  the  time  a 
pupil  has  reached  the  Senior  year  of  the  high  school  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
him  on  his  feet  before  a  class  to  give  public  expression  to  his  ideas.  The 
methods  suggested  in  this  paper  should  be  introduced  in  the  ninth  grade  and 
continued  throughout  the  four-year  course,  so  that  pupils  when  they  leave 
the  high  school  may  be  equipped  with  a  fair  degree  of  self-confidence  and 
ease  in  public  speaking. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  quiz  method  should  be  wholly  discarded,  but  it 
should  find  a  proportionate  place  in  the  daily  recitation.  We  need  the 
analytic  work,  and  the  pupil  should  by  all  means  have  ample  opportunity  to 
use  in  full  his  powers  of  analysis;  but  I  believe  that  carefully  worked-out 
plans  and  purposes  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  settle  most  of  the  diffi- 
culties now  facing  us  and  give  to  our  high-school  pupils  a  better-rounded  plan 
of  self -development. 

Gkace  M.  Packard 

Evanston  Township  High  School 
Evanstom,  Illinois 
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Scottish  Education.  School  and  University.  From  Early  Times  to  1908. 
By  John  Kerb.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  London:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1910.    Pp.  xvi+442.  $2.00. 

The  writer  who  undertakes  to  compress  successfully  into  a  single  volume 
the  history  of  Scottish  education  as  seen  through  its  schools  and  universities  is  ' 
confronted  with  a  serious  task.  His  purpose  should  be  no  less  to  satisfy  the 
specific  desires  of  educators  than  to  furnish  an  account  interesting  enough  to 
appeal  to  the  general  reader;  the  thread  of  his  narrative  must  be  spun  over 
seven  centuries,  at  the  least ;  and  he  needs  to  have  spent  many  years  both  in 
active  service  in  the  field  of  education  and  also  in  tracing  his  theme  back  to  its 
roots  in  mediaeval  literature. 

Professor  Kerr,  in  his  Scottish  Education,  has  used  discrimination  in  the 
emphasis  laid  upon  different  periods  of  his  work  and  in  the  material  used  to 
develop  each  period.  His  aim  was  to  select  from  available  sources  details  that 
are  typical  of  the  time  and  locality  to  which  they  belong  and  to  present  them  in 
an  impressionist  view. 

The  history  falls  conveniently  into  four  parts,  the  first  being  an  account  of 
schools  from  early  times  to  1560,  the  founding  of  grammar  schools,  and  the 
three  earliest  universities,  St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.  The  earlier 
universities  were  modeled  after  the  mediaeval  universities  of  the  Continent; 
papal  authority  was  required  to  give  them  self-government,  immunity  from  tax- 
ation, power  of  conferring  degrees,  and  liberty  to  teach;  they  were  dependent 
on  the  support  given  them  by  interested  church  dignitaries;  they  were  primarily 
ecclesiastical  and  secondarily  educational. 

The  second  period  embraces  the  136  years  between  1560  and  1696.  Burgh 
and  other  schools  receive  treatment  in  a  separate  chapter,  done  with  interesting 
detail.  The  emoluments  of  masters  of  these  schools  were  meager,  the  principal 
sources  of  income  being  from  church  lands,  endowments  made  by  private  per- 
sons, fees  that  were  apportioned  to  the  ability  of  the  patron,  bent  silver, 
Candlemas  offerings,  and  cock-money.  Cock-fight*  took  place  in  the  schoolroom, 
none  but  scholars  and  gentlemen  and  persons  of  note  being  present.  The  cocks 
that  would  not  fight,  or  that  got  killed  in  the  fight,  became  the  perquisite  of  the 
teacher.  Two  universities  had  their  beginning  during  this  period,  Marischal 
College,  founded  by  Earl  Marischal  in  1593.  and  Edinburgh  University,  of  dis- 
puted date,  as  the  development  of  the  Town's  College  of  Edinburgh  into  the 
famous  university  was  a  gradual  process.  During  the  period  university  life  in 
all  five  institutions  was  in  a  state  of  change  and  unrest,  due  principally  to  no 
less  than  seven  alterations  between  Presbytery  and  Episcopacy. 

The  education  act  of  1872  marks  the  end  of  the  third  period  of  the  history. 
By  this  act  the  tenure  of  office  for  teachers  of  burgh  and  parochial  schools  ap- 
pointed after  the  passage  of  the  act  was  "during  the  pleasure  of  the  school 
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board."  Down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  signature  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  appointment.  During  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury it  practically  ceased  to  be  mandatory,  although  there  are  several  instances 
of  the  signature  as  late  as  i860.  Among  topics  of  particular  interest  may  be 
mentioned  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  schools,  which  had  their  origin  in  1790  by  a  grant 
to  incorporate  the  "Society  for  the  Propagating  of  Christian  Knowledge  in 
Scotland" ;  the  distinguished  part  played  by  David  Stow  in  connection  with 
the  training  of  teachers ;  and  the  list  of  Scotsmen,  eminent  in  almost  every 
branch  of  academic  culture,  who  contributed  to  the  intellectual  brilliancy  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  fourth  period,  which  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  volume,  is  treated 
with  greater  detail  and  in  a  more  interesting  manner  than  the  earlier  periods. 
The  author  has  had  a  close  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  school  and  uni- 
versity life  of  both  Scotland  and  England  for  more  than  fifty  years ;  consequently 
this  part  of  the  history  may  be  considered  not  so  much  the  compilation  of  a 
painstaking  historian  as  the  judicious  interpretation  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
educational  institutions  of  Scotland  in  recent  years  by  one  who  has  had  no  small 
part  in  their  development.  The  appendix  rises  above  the  ordinary  repository  for 
statistical  and  other  technical  matter;  it  consists  of  short  treatises,  by  experts, 
on  such  topics  as  primary  schools,  the  system  of  training  teachers  (190s),  second- 
ary schools,  the  present  state  of  technical  education,  and  the  universities. 

Raymond  McFarlakp 

MlDDLEBUBY  COLLEGE 
MlDDLBBURY,  VERMONT 


Handwriting.  By  Edward  L.  Thorndike  (Teachers  College  Record,  XI, 
2).  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1910.  Pp.  93.  With 
many  charts.  $0.30. 

The  author  describes  a  method  of  testing  handwriting  and  reports  some 
results  of  the  application  of  the  method  to  several  school  systems.  The  object  is 
to  find  a  means  of  grading  a  specimen  or  group  of  specimens  of  writing.  For 
this  purpose  a  scale  is  constructed,  consisting  of  samples  representing  regularly 
ascending  degrees  of  excellence  as  measured  by  the  qualities  legibility,  beauty, 
and  character.  The  samples  which  represent  these  different  degrees  are  selected 
by  a  group  of  "competent  judges"  from  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  writing. 
In  some  cases  two  or  three  samples  of  different  styles  of  writing  are  given  to 
represent  a  given  grade.  This  scale  is  to  serve  as  a  standard  by  which  to  set 
requirements  for  the  attainment  of  schools,  successive  grades  in  a  school,  indi- 
viduals, written  examinations,  etc.,  and  as  a  standard  for  the  comparison  of 
different  school  systems  or  methods  of  teaching. 

By  the  application  of  such  a  scale  as  this  and  by  a  measurement  of  the 
average  speed  the  writing  in  seven  school  systems  was  examined.  As  a  result 
of  this  examination  Mr.  Thorndike  concludes  that  six  of  the  seven  school  systems 
using  various  methods  do  not  differ  materially  in  the  quality  of  writing  produced 
at  any  particular  speed.  He  found  enormous  individual  variations,  and  announces 
that  the  rapid  writers  are  in  general  also  the  best.  From  the  fact  that  the  writ- 
ing of  most  adults  is  poorer  than  that  of  many  children  of  the  upper  grades,  the 
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conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  school  develops  writing  to  an  unnecessary  degree  of 
refinement.  No  correlation  was  found  between  excellence  of  writing  and  in- 
tellectual ability  in  adult  women  students. 

Frank  N.  Freeman 

The  Univebsity  of  Chicago 


Practical  Algebra.    First-Year  Course.    By  Jos.  V.  Collins.    New  York: 
American  Book  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  301.  $0.85. 

Professor  Collins  presents  in  his  recent  text,  Practical  Algebra,  a  book  which 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  progressive  teacher  of  the  subject.  He  has  retained 
enough  of  the  traditional  theoretical  course  to  make  the  development  of  the 
subject  logically  sound,  and  yet  he  has  incorporated  enough  of  the  modern 
methods  and  topics  to  make  the  subject  interesting  and  vital. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall  simply  enumerate  the  features  of  the  book 
especially  worthy  of  attention.  The  commendable  features  are:  (1)  the  his- 
torical notes,  especially  such  a  table  as  presented  on  p.  275 — a  much-neglected 
but  important  topic  of  mathematics  courses;  (2)  the  selection  of  problems  which 
emphasize  the  correlation  of  the  branches  of  mathematics,  physics,  domestic 
science,  and  manual  training;  (3)  the  graphic  work,  scattered  throughout  the 
text  where  needed;  (4)  the  needed  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  checking 
work;  (5)  the  geometric  representation  of  algebraic  products;  (6)  the  treatment 
of  factoring,  not  too  exhaustive  in  first  presentation  and  given  immediate  applica- 
tion;  (7)  the  list  of  common  errors  in  fraction  work;  (8)  the  use  of  formulas 
derived  from  various  sources  for  evaluation,  transformation,  and  translation, 
both  from  English  into  algebraic  symbolism  and  vice  versa. 

No  book  is  perfect,  and  we  shall  consider  the  following  as  the  defects  of 
the  text  in  question :  ( 1 )  chaps,  x  and  xi  should  have  a  more  exhaustive  treat- 
ment; (a)  the  formulas  and  applied  problems  and  the  formal  drill  problems 
seem  insufficient  in  number;  (3)  there  are  no  miscellaneous  reviews.  But  surely 
we  can  forgive  and  forget  these  defects,  which  are  minor  in  comparison  with 
the  numerous  important  advantages  listed  above.  We  repeat  our  commendation 
of  the  selections  of  problems,  historical  material,  treatment  of  graphic  work, 
and  emphasis  on  checking. 

C.  B.  Walsh 

The  Ethical  Culture  School 
New  York  City 


The  Teaching  Botanist.      By  VV.  F.  Ganong.    New  York:  Macmillan, 
1910.    Pp.  xi+439.    $1.25  net. 

Botany  for  High  Schools.    By  George  F.  Atkinson.    New  York:  Henry 

Holt  &  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  xvi+493-  $125. 
Laboratory  Botany.    By  Willard  N.  Cute.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1009. 

Pp.  xiv+i  77.  $0.75. 

These  three  books  represent  late  contributions  to  the  teaching  of  botany. 
All  three  authors  are  known  to  the  botanical  public  and  all  have  published  books 
before  tbis. 
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The  new  edition  of  Ganong's  unique  work  on  the  pedagogical  aspects  of 
botany  has  been  awaited  with  interest  by  teaching  botanists.  It  does  not  dis- 
appoint. The  first  edition  is  here  expanded  in  almost  every  part  both  by  the 
introduction  of  material  wholly  new  and  by  the  elaboration  of  the  previously 
treated  topics.  Especially  notable  is  the  addition  of  new  material  in  the 
chapters  on  laboratories,  collections,  and  books.  The  author  has  not  feared  to 
enter  into  the  minor  details  which  are  so  essential  to  success  in  these  matters 
and  has  yet  escaped  making  this  part  of  his  book  dull  and  uninteresting.  These 
chapters  ought  to  prove  a  boon  to  isolated  teachers  who  often  do  not  know 
where  to  turn  for  supplies,  books,  and  the  like  and  who  have  no  one  of  greater 
experience  to  whom  they  can  appeal.  Even  those  of  broader  experience  will 
find  the  book  invaluable  as  a  compendium  of  details  that  one  does  not  carry  in 
his  mind,  as  well  as  a  source  of  fruitful  suggestions  regarding  new  methods 
which  have  been  ripened  in  the  author's  experience. 

The  chapters  on  teachers  and  teaching  retain  their  well-known  excellence 
and  have  been  considerably  enlarged.  They  are  too  well  known  to  need  com- 
ment 

Mr.  Atkinson  has  added  a  very  serviceable  book  to  the  growing  list  of 
high-school  texts  in  botany.  There  is  a  very  evident  effort  to  bring  the  subject- 
matter  into  relation  with  the  experience  of  the  pupils  resulting  in  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  body  of  the  text  of  a  very  considerable  amount  of  economic  material 
and  applied  science.  The  book  has  gained  distinctly  by  thus  recognizing  the 
strictly  scientific  character  and  educational  value  of  this  body  of  material,  which 
is  too  often  relegated  to  a  sort  of  unorganized  appendix  at  the  close  of  the  book 
or  omitted  altogether.  The  process  of  assimilation  might  very  well  have  been 
carried  yet  farther  by  making  a  similar  disposition  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  six  chapters.  Certainly  "Economic  Plants,"  "Ecology,"  "Plant  Societies," 
and  "Plant  Breeding"  are  topics  which  are  not  entirely  at  home  in  a  part  which  is 
devoted  to  "General  Morphology." 

It  appears  obvious  that  an  elementary  textbook  ought  to  emphasize  the  unity 
of  the  subject  rather  than  its  divisions.  This  Mr.  Atkinson  does  consistently, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  six  chapters,  which  contain  the  residuum  of  un- 
classified materia]  referred  to  above.  It  is  certainly  open  to  question  whether 
material  has  any  place  in  a  textbook  if  it  cannot  be  brought  into  close  relation 
with  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  book. 

The  point  of  view  is  frankly  structural  in  that  the  approach  to  every  sub- 
ject is  through  a  study  of  the  structures  concerned.  Naturally,  Part  I  exhibits 
the  familiar  sequence  of  topics :  seed,  stem,  root,  leaf,  and  flower.  In  this  re- 
spect the  book  is  probably  not  quite  up  to  the  present  practice  of  the  schools,  at 
least  in  the  West.  Many  teachers  now  embody  in  their  practice  the  idea  that 
organs  are  to  be  interpreted  as  devices  for  the  efficient  performance  of  functions. 
The  study  of  function  therefore  introduces  the  study  of  the  organ.  The  incon- 
sistencies which  arise  when  the  study  of  plant  functions  is  dominated  by  the 
treatment  of  the  organs  is  well  illustrated  by  the  attempt  to  place  respiration  as 
a  leaf  function. 

The  faults  mentioned  appeal  to  the  secondary-school  teacher  as  serious  ones, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  not  peculiar  to  this  text.  They  are  the 
faults  of  the  whole  class.    Many  of  them  are  less  evident  in  this  book  than  in 
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its  predecessors.  The  treatment  of  the  topics  is  fresh,  interesting,  and  teachable. 
The  unity  of  the  subject  is  well  preserved,  and  the  practical  side  is  emphasized. 
The  illustrations  are  well  chosen  and  well  executed.  The  language  is  not  espe- 
cially difficult,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  entirely  within  the  compre- 
hension of  first-year  pupils.  The  book  must  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  best  now 
available.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  marred  by  several  unfortunate  errors 
in  English. 

The  book  by  Mr.  Clute  is  the  outgrowth  of  his  experience  in  the  high- 
school  laboratory.  It  consists  of  detailed  laboratory  directions,  most  of  which 
are  on  structural  topics.  Those  teachers  who  do  not  prefer  to  write  their  own 
directions  will  find  this  book  very  useful. 

The  separation  of  the  physiological  experiments  from  the  remainder  of  the 
work  appears  to  favor  a  separation  of  physiological  from  structural  study,  which 
the  author  of  the  book  would  be  quick  to  condemn. 

To  each  chapter  there  is  added  a  short  glossary  including  such  technical 
terms  as  are  needed  for  the  work  outlined.   The  idea  is  a  good  one. 

W.  L.  ElKENBERKY 

The  University  High  School 
The  University  of  Chicago 


Representative  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads.  By  R.  Adelaide 
Witham  [Riverside  Literature  Series].  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1009.   Pp.  187.  $0140. 

The  general  editor,  Professor  W.  A.  Nielson,  introduces  the  volume  with 
the  remark  that  it  "is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  less  advanced  class  of 
students  than  is  provided  for  in  the  comprehensive  collections  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Child  or  in  the  edition  by  Kittredge  and  Sargent  in  the  Cambridge  Poets 
series."  And  we  may  well  believe  that  a  niche  has  long  been  standing  vacant 
which  this  volume  is  destined  to  fill.  Narrative  poetry  of  this  type,  belonging 
as  it  does  to  the  youthful  period  of  popular  culture,  is  excellent  for  firing  the 
schoolboy's  imagination,  and  to  this  end  should  early  be  introduced  into  the 
curriculum.  The  editor,  Miss  Witham,  has  entered  into  her  task  with  an  enthu- 
siasm that  ought  to  infect  the  young  reader  and  awaken  an  avid  desire  to  know 
more  of  these  popular  ballads.  Her  introduction,  which  shows  a  good  grasp  of 
the  subject  and  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  charm  that  is  the  ballad's,  is  written 
in  an  entertaining  style,  and  is  enlivened  by  numerous  examples  and  comparisons 
relative  to  various  phases  of  ballad  study.  It  briefly  discusses  origins,  struc- 
ture, subject-matter,  characteristics,  versification,  the  later  history,  and  the 
dates  of  the  ballads. 

Among  the  points  calling  for  comment  is  naturally  the  portion  dealing  with 
origins,  which  is  always  a  kittle  question  and  must  ever  bear  the  brunt  of  attack. 
Suffice  here  to  say  that  the  editor  reviews  succinctly  the  three  main  theories 
current  among  literary  folk  today,  with  a  leaning  toward  the  camp  headed  by 
Professor  Gummere.  Superstition  is  present  in  far  larger  quantities  than  is 
implied  in  one  of  the  editor's  remarks ;  in  fact,  the  pagan  survivals  are  so 
numerous  and  so  insistent  as  to  give  a  distinct  impress  to  the  ballads,  especially 
to  that  class  called  by  Professor  W.  M.  Hart  the  simple  ballads  of  superstition. 
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Then  again  the  statement  that  "the  ballads  never  meant  to  be  suggestive"  needs 
some  modification :  frequently  the  emotional  significance  of  a  ballad  depends 
wholly  upon  suggestion  and  not  upon  direct  effort. 

The  ballads  selected  number  thirty-seven.  Every  lover  of  ballads  has  his 
favorites  which,  if  he  were  editor,  he  would  prefer  to  see  included  in  an 
edition.  In  place  of  the  version  of  "Otterburn"  given,  I  should  print  the  one 
appearing  in  the  Kittredge  and  Sargent  edition  and  in  place  of  "Chevy-Chace." 
"The  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot";  "The  Baron  of  Brackley"  for  "Johnny  Cock"; 
"Fair  Annie"  for  "The  Demon  Lover";  and  "Bonny  George  Campbell"  and 
"The  Bonny  Earl  of  Murray"  I  should  place  side  by  side. 

The  notes  and  the  glossary,  which  draw  largely  from  Professors  Child  and 
Gummere,  to  whom  due  acknowledgment  is  made,  iluminate  the  obscure  points 
sufficiently  to  make  the  ballads  intelligible. 

Edward  Godfrey  Cox 

Cornell  University 


The  Story  gf  Sigurd  the  Volsung.  Written  in  Verse  by  William  Morris, 
with  Portions  Condensed  into  Prose  by  Winifred  Turner  and  Helen 
Scott.  (Longman's  Classbooks  of  English  Literature.)  London: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  191a   Pp.  xi+136.    is.  6d. 

This  volume  consists  of  excerpts  from  Books  I  to  III  of  Morris'  epic  poem 
"Sigurd  the  Volsung";  the  portions  of  omitted  verse  are  condensed  into  prose 
by  the  editors.  The  biographical  notice  is  the  authoritative  one  by  J.  W. 
Mackail,  which  occurs  in  the  other  Morris  volumes  of  this  series.  In  the 
introduction  the  editors  locate  the  story  in  space  and  time  (so  far  as  anyone 
can  locate  the  dim  beginnings  of  an  epic  poem),  make  mention  of  the  tribes 
concerned  in  the  genesis  and  transmission  of  the  "Volsunga  Saga,"  and  give 
the  main  characteristics  of  these  tribes.  They  have  also  given  a  portion  of 
Norse  mythology  necessary  as  a  background  for  understanding  the  poem.  The 
introduction  further  contains  an  outline  of  the  three  books  of  the  poem  used; 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  glossary. 

Since  the  large  volume  containing  the  entire  poem  is  too  large  and  too 
costly  for  class  use  in  secondary  schools,  where  it  is  beginning  to  be  studied, 
this  little  book  will  fill  a  needed  place.  The  teacher  of  course  will  keep  the 
larger  copy  on  his  desk  and  encourage  the  pupils  to  use  it  freely.  Morris' 
poem  has  the  charm  of  an  original  creation.  The  inclusion  of  Morris'  epic 
in  the  school  curriculum  is  no  small  contribution  toward  fitting  students  to 
understand  our  valorous  ancestors  who  cheerfully  accepted  fate  as  set  forth  in 
the  will  of  the  Norns,  who  had  no  fear  of  death,  and  faced  danger  unafraid, 
who  did  not  break  their  promise,  and  who  divided  fair. 

In  the  condensed  portions  in  prose,  the  editors  have  kept  the  atmosphere 
of  the  poem.  The  management  of  Sinfioth's  parentage  has  been  adroit,  and 
yet  the  reader  wonders  why  emphasis  is  laid  upon  his  being  "Sigmund's  foster- 
son"  rather  than  "Signy's  son."  This  point  is  largely  treated  in  Wagner's 
"Nibelung  Ring,"  where  nature  performs  the  miracle,  and  truth  to  the  old 
idea  is  no  easy  matter  in  this  instance.  Again  the  reader  wonders  why  no 
mention  is  made  of  Book  IV,  which  bears  the  sequence  of  Sigurd's  life  as 
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Book  I  does  his  antecedents.  The  reader  somehow  demands  more  knowledge 
of  the  curse  of  the  gold.  Did  it  go  on?  Was  it  ended?  How?  What  became 
of  Gudrun?  Of  Grinhild?  How  was  the  Nibelung  tribe  destroyed?  Wagner 
shows  the  importance  of  this  theme  also.  Since  there  are  only  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pages  given  to  the  poem  in  their  book,  the  editors  must  have 
had  other  reasons  than  a  lack  of  space  for  what  seem  unfortunate  omissions. 

Some  note  giving  an  idea  of  the  growth  and  main  characteristics  of  the 
epic  seems  to  the  writer  an  absolute  necessity  in  order  to  set  the  mind  of  a 
secondary-school  student  straight  in  the  study  of  such  a  poem  as  "Sigurd  the 
Volsung." 

Charity  Dye 

The  Shortridge  High  School 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Syntax  of  the  French  Verb.  By  Edward  C.  Armstrong.  With  exercises  by 
De  la  Warr  B.  Easter.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  iooo.  Pp.  192. 
$0.90. 

There  will  always  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  how  to  acquire  a 
foreign  language,  and  as  to  what  constitutes  acquirement.  But  most  sensible 
people — possibly  I  should  say  teachers — will  probably  agree  that,  whatever  the 
method,  the  process  is  bound  to  be  a  lengthy  and  laborious  one.  By  laborious 
I  do  not  necessarily  mean  irksome  and  full  of  drudgery,  but  rather  that  the 
process  will  be  one  that  calls  for  patience  and  diligence.  It  is  evidently  from 
such  a  notion  as  this,  based  on  a  well-founded  belief  that  the  French  verb 
presents  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  learner,  that  the  present  text  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

At  the  very  beginning  the  author  has  made  it  plain  that  the  book  is  not  a 
composition  book,  but  a  reference  book,  yet  the  exercises  which  constitute  the 
last  forty-three  pages  give  opportunity  for  drill  and  test.  Used  in  connection 
with  written  work  for  advanced  pupils  the  text  is  sure  to  meet  with  favor. 

The  book  is  well  made.  This  applies  in  the  first  place  to  the  mechanical 
makeup;  the  type,  arrangement,  and  other  details  of  composition  make  the  page 
attractive  to  the  eye.  But  the  book  is  well  made  in  a  better  sense — it  is  a 
scholarly  and  painstaking  treatment  of  the  verb  in  its  varying  relations  and 
uses.  And  this  is  no  easy  thing  in  a  language  which  presents  such  a  difference 
between  the  colloquial  and  the  literary  style  as  French  does. 

A  rational  scheme  is  followed  in  the  arrangement  of  subject-matter;  some 
twenty-four  pages  are  given  to  a  discussion  and  illustration  of  the  verb  in  its 
common  uses,  relations,  and  agreements ;  then  come  fifty  pages  or  more  devoted 
to  tense  and  mood.  The  subjunctive,  the  bite  noir  of  teachers  and  pupils,  is 
treated  in  a  very  practical  and  successful  way,  especially  if  reinforced  by  abun- 
dant drill  in  composition.  The  remaining  thirty  pages  deal  largely  with  the 
infinitive,  and  here  again  one  notices  the  excellence  of  the  author's  work. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  book  forms  a  desirable  help  to  the  study  of  French 
in  classes  where  the  aim  is  exactness  and  thoroughness. 

R.  Clyde  Ford 

Michigan  State  Normal  College 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan 
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Questions  in  School  Hygiene.    By  Guy  Montrose  Whipple.  Syracuse: 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  igoo.  Pp.  88. 

The  author  states  the  purpose  of  this  volume  in  the  following  words : 
"This  Bulletin  is  devised  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  students  and  teachers, 
to  afford  a  guide  for  reading  and  discussion,  and  a  means  for  promoting 
and  testing  the  intelligent  assimilation  of  the  subject-matter  that  it  repre- 
sents." 

The  volume  contains  selected  lists  of  books,  American  periodicals, 
German  works,  and  foreign  periodicals  on  school  hygiene,  and  lists  of 
questions  grouped  under  the  various  topics  related  to  the  construction,  equipment, 
and  sanitation  of  the  schoolhouse,  the  hygiene  of  instruction,  and  the  hygiene 
of  the  school  child.  At  the  beginning  of  each  topic  is  given  a  list  of  selected 
references  and  suggestions  for  further  reading. 

The  subject  of  school  hygiene  has  developed  so  rapidly  in  the  last  few 
years  that  a  well-arranged  synopsis  of  the  subject-matter  and  bibliography  as 
presented  in  this  book  should  prove  very  helpful  to  all  teachers  and  students. 

The  wisdom  of  including  strictly  medical  questions  in  a  bulletin  for  lay- 
men would  be  questioned  by  most  physicians.  On  p.  72  appear  the  following 
questions:  "6ao.  What  are  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  methods  of  treatment  in 
chorea  or  St.  Vitus'  dance?  62 1.  What  are  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  methods 
of  treatment  in  neurasthenia?  622.  What  are  the  causes  and  symptoms  of 
epilepsy?  What  is  the  distinction  between  'petit  maP  and  'grand  mal*?  What 
is  meant  by  Jacksonian,  focal,  and  psychic  epilepsy?" 

The  Body  and  Its  Defenders.    By  Frances  Guuck  Jewett.    (The  Gulick 
Series.)   Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1910.  Pp.  viii+342.  $0.65. 

This  volume,  and  another  book  entitled  Good  Health,  constitute  a  new  two- 
book  series  of  the  Gulick  hygiene  books.  The  most  essential  material  in  three 
of  the  books  from  the  five-book  series  has  been  condensed  in  his  volume.  The 
new  point  of  view  in  hygiene  instruction  is  well  exemplified  in  the  plan  and  in 
the  method  of  treatment.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  health  and  habits  of  right 
living,  rather  than  on  structure  of  tissues  or  the  mere  mechanical  operation 
of  organs.  The  latest  scientific  material  on  the  sources  of  the  common  diseases, 
the  method  of  avoiding  them,  and  the  problem  of  increasing  vital  resistance 
in  the  individual  is  presented  clearly  and  concisely.  One  of  the  many  valuable 
features  of  this  book  is  the  comparatively  large  amount  of  most  interesting  mate- 
rial on  the  hygiene  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  gain  in 
national  health,  prosperity,  and  happiness  that  would  result  if  the  present  genera- 
tion of  children  learned  and  put  into  practice  the  health-principles  contained 
in  this  book. 

George  L.  Meylan 

Columbia  University 
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The  various  and  now  somewhat  isolated  efforts  being  made  to  pro- 
vide instruction  in  the  fine  and  industrial  arts  in  public  schools,  are  to 
be  studied  by  five  committees  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association, 
with  the  object  of  considering  the  possibility  of  unifying  these  efforts 
and  of  relating  them  more  closely  to  the  other  work  of  the  schools.  The 
committees  were  appointed  by  President  Ella  Flagg  Young  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  of  the  Association  during  the  holidays.  There  is  a  committee 
for  elementary  schools,  Abbie  E.  Lane,  chairman ;  one  for  secondary 
schools,  Eugene  Davenport,  chairman ;  one  for  trade  schools,  Jane  Addams, 
chairman;  and  one  for  normal  schools,  Alfred  Bayliss,  chairman.  The 
chairmen  of  these  four  committees  compose  a  fifth  committee,  with  George 
H.  Mead  as  chairman,  to  which  the  findings  of  the  four  committees  are 
to  be  reported  for  consideration  and  recommendation. 

An  investigation  of  the  need  for  industrial  and  commercial  education 
in  Chicago  and  a  comparative  study  of  present  provisions  in  Chicago  and 


Text  Book  of  Physics 

By  C.  E.  LINEBARGER 

Laka  View  High  School,  Chicago 

School  Science  and  Matliematics  says:  "This  splendid  book  is 
more  than  worthy  of  every  physics  teacher's  careful  attention,  as 
one  of  equal  merit  is  seldom  found.  It  certainly  ranks  among  the 
three  best  text-books  on  elementary  physics,  and  in  many  ways 
is  superior  to  all  others.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  wide 
adoption  in  the  near  future  by  most  of  our  better  schools. 

"The  entire  treatment  of  the  subject  is  original  and  departs 
in  many  ways  from  the  classic  methods.  It  is  apparent  in  every 
page  that  the  book  was  written  by  a  man  who  understands  the 
needs  of  a  high  school  student,  and  who  through  years  of  experi- 
ence has  learned  how  the  subject  should  be  presented.  We 
predict  for  it  a  most  successful  future." 

Cloth.  Fully  illustrated.  430  pages.  SI .25 
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in  twenty-seven  other  cities  is  being  conducted  by  the  City  Club  of  Chicago 
through  its  Committee  on  Public  Education.  The  investigation  includes 
a  statistical  study  of  conditions  in  the  city  bearing  on  elimination  and 
retardation  in  the  public  schools,  the  supply  of  skilled  labor  in  the  lead- 
ing industries,  and  the  attitude  of  manufacturers,  business  men,  and  or- 
ganized labor  on  the  need  for  industrial  and  commercial  schools.  Edu- 
cational tests  have  been  given  to  over  600  working  boys  of  school  age. 
Three  special  investigators  are  conducting  the  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  committee.  It  is  expected  that  the  results  of  the  investigation  will 
soon  be  made  public. 

A  comparative  study  of  elementary  and  high-school  marks  has  been 
made  by  Walter  R.  Miles  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  the  main  object 
of  which  was  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  pupils  in  the  high  school 
maintain  the  same  relative  standing  which  they  had  in  the  elementary 
school.  The  study  was  based  on  the  records  of  106  pupils  in  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  who  had  completed  at  least  the  last  four  years  of  the  elementary 
school  and  the  first  two  of  the  high  school.  The  conclusions  reached,  as 
stated  in  The  Pedagogical  Seminary,  December,  1910,  are: 
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"The  individual  student  in  passing  from  the  elementary  school  to 
the  high  school  seldom  changes  radically  his  ranking  and  the  rank  which 
he  receives  in  any  one  subject  will  represent  nearly  the  rank  which  he 
receives  in  all  subjects. 

"The  great  majority  of  the  students  who  take  the  high-school  course 
have  made  rapid  or  at  least  normal  progress  in  the  elementary  grades. 

"Most  of  the  high  school  students  fail  in  some  of  their  work. 

"The  schools  seem  to  be  fitted  better  for  girls  than  for  boys." 

The  Commission  on  College-Entrance  Requirements  in  Latin  has  vol- 
untarily dissolved.  This  action  has  been  taken  from  a  conviction  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  commission  cannot,  for  the  present,  be  changed 
or  extended  without  producing  confusion.  The  general  acceptance  of  the 
recommendations  by  the  colleges  gives  assurance  of  that  uniformity  in  the 
requirements  which  was  the  chief  object  sought  in  the  creation  of  the 
commission. 

It  has  been  decided  to  publish  in  a  volume  the  papers  which  have  been 
given  at  the  Michigan  Classical  Conference  in  recent  years  on  the  value 
of  humanistic  studies.    The  volume  will  be  entitled  Latin  and  Greek  in 


THE  BERGEN  BOTANIES 

The  remarkable  growth  in  the  popularity  of  Bergen's  Botanies  in  the  Cen- 
tral and  Western  States  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  three  of  every  five  schools 
in  this  section  that  have  introduced  a  modern  botany,  are  using  Bergen's. 

THE  Bergen  Botanies  are  the  product  of  one  who  is  a  trained  specialist,  an  experi- 
enced teacher,  and  a  successful  textbook  author. 
They  give  a  thoroughly  scientific  treatment  of  all  phases  of  botany,  with  a 
sparing  use  of  technical  terms. 

They  are  advanced  in  material  and  method. 

They  are  so  delightfully  written  that  the  study  of  botany  becomes  a  pleasure. 

The  Elements  of  Botany,  Essentials  of  Botany,  Foundations  of  Botany,  and  Principles  of 
Botany,  with  the  Keys  and  Flora  which  are  provided  with  them,  furnish  material  for  any 
length  of  course  that  may  be  desired  in  any  school,  no  matter  where  it  is  located.  Full 
descriptive  circulars  will  be  sent  on  request. 

In  Preparation 

m  ■  — 

Practical  Rotanv  ^v  Joseph  Y.  Bergen  and  Oris  W.  Caldwell,  Associate 

a  ««^vw  Mwgiajr     Professor  of  Botany  in  ^  University  of  Chicago. 


A  book  designed  to  enable  the  pupil  to  better  appreciate  the  economic  and  esthetic 
significance  of  the  plant  world. 
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American  Education,  and  will  be  edited  by  Francis  W.  Kelsey.  It  will 
contain,  first,  three  papers  by  the  editor  on  "The  Present  Position  of 
Latin  and  Greek,"  "The  Value  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  Educational  Instru- 
ments," and  "Latin  and  Greek  in  Our  Courses  of  Study";  these  will  be 
followed  by  a  paper  on  "The  Nature  of  Culture  Studies,"  by  Robert  M. 
Wenley.  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  will  be  devoted  to  the  Symposia, 
which  have  been  published,  as  they  appeared,  in  the  School  Review  or  the 
Educational  Review,  and  also  as  Bulletins  of  the  University  of  Michigan; 
the  titles,  and  the  names  of  the  contributors,  are  as  follows:  I.  "The 
Value  of  Humanistic,  Particularly  Classical,  Studies  as  a  Preparation  for 
the  Study  of  Medicine":  Dean  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Dr.  Charles  B.  G.  de 
Nancrede,  Dean  Wilbert  B.  Hinsdale;  II.  "The  Value  of  Humanistic 
Studies  as  a  Preparation  for  the  Study  of  Engineering":  Professor  Herbert 
C.  Sadler,  Professor  Gardner  S.  Williams,  Professor  George  W.  Patter- 
son, Associate  Dean  Joseph  B.  Davis;  III.  "The  Value  of  Latin  and 
Greek  as  a  Preparation  for  the  Study  of  Law":  Merritt  Starr  and  Lynden 
Evans,  of  the  Chicago  Bar;  Dean  (now  President)  H.  B.  Hutchins;  Harlow 
P.  Davock,  Hinton  E.  Spalding,  and  Levi  L.  Barbour,  of  the  Detroit  Bar; 
IV.  "The  Value  of  Humanistic  Studies  as  a  Preparation  for  the  Study  of 
Theology":  President  William  Douglas  Mackenzie,  Rev.  A.  J.  Nock,  Francis 
W.  Kelsey,  James  B.  Angell ;  V.  "The  Value  of  Humanistic  Studies  as 
a  Training  for  Men  of  Affairs":  James  Bryce,  James  Loeb,  and  William 
Sloane  (letters) ;  John  W.  Foster,  Charles  R.  Williams,  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 
and  James  Brown  Scott;  VI.  "The  Classics  and  the  New  Education": 
Edward  K.  Rand.  Robert  M.  Wenley,  and  Paul  Shorcy;  VII.  Appendix, 
"The  Doctrine  of  Formal  Discipline  in  the  Light  of  Contemporary  Psy- 
chology": Professor  James  R.  Angell,  the  University  of  Chicago;  Professor 
W.  B.  Pillsbury,  University  of  Michigan,  and  Professor  Charles  H.  Judd, 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  volume  will  contain  about  400  pages,  and  will  be  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company  in  March,  191 1. 

The  generosity  of  a  friend  of  the  classics  makes  it  possible  for  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Philological  Association  and  the  Classical  Association 
of  the  Middle  West  and  South  to  provide  themselves  with  copies  of  the 
volume,  bound  in  cloth,  at  a  reduced  price  of  eighty-seven  cents,  provided 
the  remittance  is  received  before  publication;  after  publication  the  price 
will  be  $1.50.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Symposia  have  been 
published  in  the  School  Review,  this  reduced  rate  has  been  extended  to 
the  subscribers  to  the  School  Review.  Members  of  the  associations  named 
or  subscribers  to  the  School  Review  who  desire  the  volume  are  requested 
to  remit  eighty-seven  cents  ($0.87)  by  postal  order  to  Mr.  Louis  P.  Jocelyn, 
secretary  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club,  545  South  Division  Street, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  To  all  subscribers  remitting  this  amount  in  advance 
the  volume  will  be  sent,  carriage  prepaid,  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  press. 
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Keep 
The  Dust  Down 

In  schoolrooms  and  gymnasiums  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  everything  be  done  to  benefit  the  health 
even  in  the  smallest  degree.  The  harmful  effects  of  too 
much  dust  in  the  air  are  well  known. 

The  constant  shuffling  of  feet  in  the  schoolroom, 
and  the  more  violent  exercise  in  the  gymnasium,  stir  up 
dust  and  circulate  it  in  dangerous  auantities.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  general  health  that  the  amount  of 
this  floating  dust  should  be  reduced. 


holds  down  all  dust  that  settles,  and  prevents  its  circulation  in  the 
air.  Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  a  special  preparation,  and  vegetable 
and  animal  germs  cannot  find  subsistence  in  it.  They  are  held 
down  and  swept  away  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Many  schools, 
gymnasiums  and  stores,  where  the  importance  of  reducing  dust  was 
recognized,  have  been  quick  to  avail  themselves  of  the  properties 
of  Standard  Floor  Dressing. 

Illustrated  booklet  sent  free — A  booklet  on  "Dust 
Danger  and  How  to  Avoid  It "  will  be  mailed  to  you  free  immediately 
upon  receipt  of  your  request.  It  contains  much  valuable  information 
and  is  a  book  you  should  have. 

Not  intended  for  household  use. 
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Impure  air  and  sick- 
ness are  caused  by 
OIL  and  GAS 
stoves,  faulty  fur- 
naces and  dry  steam 
heat.  In  every  liv- 
ing room  keep  an 
open  vessel  contain- 
ing water  and 
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Disinfectant* 

It  is  an  odorless,  colorless  liquid  disinfc 
and  deodorizer  which  instantly  destroys  foul 
and  germs.  Sold  everywhere  by  druggists  said 
high-class  grocers.  Write  to  Henry  B.  Piatt,  4s 
Cliff  St.,  New  York,  for  new  illustrated  book  free. 
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PRIMARY  ELECTIONS 

Br  C  EDWARD  MERRIAM 

THE  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  trace  the  development  of  the  legal 
A  ref  illation  of  party  primaries  from  1866  down  to  1908,  to  sum  up 
the  genual  tendencies  evident  in  this  movement,  to  discuss  some  of  the 
disputed  points  in  the  primary  problem,  and  to  state  certain  conclusions 
in  regard  to  our  nominating  machinery.  The  material  employed  has  been 
the  session  laws  of  the  states,  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  publications 
dealing  with  the  theory  or  practice  of  the  primary  system,  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  extensive  correspondence  and  interviews  with  persons 
who  had  had  special  opportunities  for  judging  the  primary  laws  in  the 
different  states,  and,  finally,  personal  observation  of  the  primary  election 
process  in  several  states. 
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The  American  idea?  Is  it  possible?  Can  one  whose  teach- 
ing career  had  its  beginning  in  a  country  school  a  score  of 
years  ago,  who  has  attended  institutes  and  conventions,  and 
read  chapters  in  pedagogical  books,  and  articles  in  educational 
journals,  and  editorials  and  communications  in  the  public  prints, 
who  has  sat  under  ten  years  of  faculty-meeting  speeches  and 
participated  in  ten  years  of  what  are  called  the  "deliberations" 
of  committees,  and,  above  all,  who  has  listened  for  twenty-five 
years  to  educational  specialists  presenting  their  multitudinous 
and  maddening  array  of  schemes  as  to  the  method  and  content  of 
instruction — can  one  with  this  bewildering,  kaleidoscopic  ex- 
perience still  talk  of  the  American  idea? 

Yes,  within  the  past  not  very  many  years  it  has  become 
more  and  more  possible  to  speak  of  the  American  idea.  There 
really  is  in  all  this  nebulous  whirling  chaos  of  atomic  educa- 
tional ideas  a  nucleus  which  is  becoming  plainly  visible. 

I 

The  American  idea  will  even  admit  of  expression  in  words. 
Recognizing  the  futility  of  verbal  definition,  however,  let  us 
rather  attempt  to  define  by  analysis.  There  are  two  factors  that 
have  been  compounded  into  the  American  idea;  or,  rather,  two 
more  or  less  opposing  forces  which  have  been  resolved  into 
it.    Into  the  nature  of  these  forces,  and  into  the  manner  of 
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their  resolution  and  the  character  of  their  resultant,  let  us  ex- 
amine; and  at  the  same  time,  casting  aside  prejudice  as  far  as 
possible — which,  for  most  people  in  a  nation  which  takes  its 
education  much  more  seriously  than  its  religion,  is  not  so  far 
as  to  necessitate  the  services  of  a  surveyor — let  us  attempt  to 
make  plain  the  points  at  issue  between  the  champions  of  the 
American  idea  and  its  assailants. 

One  of  the  two  forces  is  to  be  recognized  in  the  vividness 
of  the  American  belief  that  "Knowledge  is  Power."  Nothing 
new  in  that,  either  in  the  words  or  in  the  thought  they  clothe; 
it  is  easily  classed  with  the  self-evident.  Men  of  wit  have 
always  accomplished  more  than  the  brutish,  even  when  their 
ambitions  have  been  as  brutish  as  those  of  the  brutes  themselves. 
Wit,  and  the  intellectual  knowledge  so  closely  associated  with 
it,  have  always  brought  men  special  advantages — let  us  not  call 
them  by  the  invidious  name  of  special  privileges,  for  they  are 
the  gift  of  nature,  not  the  selfish  appropriation  of  man,  and 
are  not  of  necessity  selfishly  employed.  Other  things  being 
equal,  those  who  possess  them  attain  distinction  in  the  game 
of  civilization;  it  is  as  natural  for  them  to  do  so,  and  as  little 
to  be  blamed  in  them,  as  for  others  to  go  to  sleep  under 
instruction  or  to  write  with  their  tongues  out. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  forces  that  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  American  idea — the  lively  American  faith  in  the  desira- 
bility of  knowledge. 

The  second  force  is  to  be  found  in  the  equally  intense  Ameri- 
can conviction  of  the  possibility  of  knowledge,  and  of  the 
citizen's  right  to  it.  For  its  origin  we  may  look  to  another 
much-used  quotation  of  self-evident  truth — the  democratic  doc- 
trine that  "all  men  are  created  equal,  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  them  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  and  that  "to  secure  these  rights  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men." 

Possibly  there  is  more  novelty  in  this  saying  than  in  the 
"Knowledge  is  Power"  aphorism,  even  if  we  let  its  original 
wording  stand ;  but,  whatever  the  case  with  the  author's  original 
words,  the  corruption  of  them  which  speedily  took  place  put 
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novelty  into  them  indeed.  The  truth  is  that  in  actual  practice, 
if  not  consciously  in  words,  the  American  people  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  interpret  the  Declaration  as  if  the  words 
"created"  and  "the  pursuit  of"  were  not  there,  and  to  look  upon 
equality  and  happiness  as  inalienable  rights,  and  to  storm  under 
the  sense  of  wrong  if  they  are  not  equal  and  happy;  forgetting, 
in  the  first  case,  that  even  if  men  were  created  equal,  all  the 
forces  of  the  thing  called  civilization  immediately  and  effectively 
conspire  to  render  impossible  the  continuation  of  the  state ;  and, 
in  the  second  case,  that  happiness  is  not  the  inalienable  posses- 
sion of  anyone,  that  no  one  acquires  it  who  does  not  pursue 
it,  and  that  no  one  can  engage  in  successful  pursuit  unless 
nature  has  given  him  some  capacity  for  speed  and  endurance. 

With  these  ideas  as  to  the  equal  and  inalienable  right  of 
all  men  to  happiness,  and  with  the  facile  general  assumption 
of  the  identity  of  power  and  happiness,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  knowledge,  the  instrument  or  equivalent  of  power,  would 
soon  be  claimed  by  all  claimants  to  the  inalienable  right  to 
happiness.  In  a  democracy  everyone  had  the  inalienable  right 
to  happiness;  surely,  therefore,  everyone  also  possessed  the  in- 
alienable right  to  knowledge. 

This  is  the  second  force  in  our  resolution — the  national 
belief  in  universal  education. 

II 

Having  therefore  settled  that  knowledge  was  power,  and 
that  power  was  happiness,  and  that  everyone  had  the  inalienable 
right  to  it,  the  American  democracy  set  to  in  a  fine  glow  to 
make  straight  the  way  for  everyone  to  lay  hold  on  that  same 
knowledge  which  was  power  which  was  happiness.  It  univer- 
salized elementary  education  by  making  it  the  public  right.  It 
went  further,  and  made  it  a  public  duty — a  duty  first  because 
education  was  a  necessary  ingredient  of  good  citizenship,  and 
again  a  duty  because  it  was  a  factor  in  the  happiness  of  the 
individual.  Whether  the  individual  wanted  it  or  not,  he 
should  have  the  instrument  of  knowledge  and  power  thrust 
into  his  hands.    To  be  sure,  it  was  a  free  country;  but  still, 
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if  a  man  didn't  know  enough  to  be  happy  of  his  own  accord, 
he  ought  to  be  compelled  to.  He  should  be  saved  from  himself, 
even  if  it  took  a  truant  officer. 

This  was  fine.  But,  after  all,  elementary  education  was  only 
a  limited  stage  on  the  road  to  knowledge-equals-power-equals- 
happiness  for  all.  From  the  elementary  schools  there  were 
young  people  who  went  to  the  academy  and  the  college,  were 
admitted  and  graduated  on  payment  of  money  and  presentation 
of  evidence  of  intellectual  fitness,  entered  professional  schools 
and  offices,  and  were  transformed  into  lawyers,  doctors, 
preachers,  professors,  and  other  knowledgeful,  powerful,  and 
happy  people  who  stood  out  above  the  common  democratic 
throng.  Of  the  many  who  started,  the  greater  number  were 
obliged  to  halt  before  reaching  the  end  of  the  march  to  knowl- 
edge, power,  and  happiness. 

This  would  never  do.  Democracy  was  not  taking  care  of 
the  inalienable  rights  of  its  children.  What  superior  right  to 
happiness  had  these  few  men  and  women  merely  because  they 
had  a  little  more  money,  or  breeding,  or  brains?  Let  the  state 
give  all  of  its  young  people  the  same  advantages.  It  was 
only  accident  of  birth  or  fortune  that  kept  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  multitude  from  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
few.  The  remedy  was  plain :  let  those  advantages  henceforth 
be  open  to  all,  without  regard  to  fortune  or  birth. 

This  was  fine,  too.  The  high  school  was  created,  and  the 
state  college,  and  the  state  university,  and  the  democratic  dream 
of  education  was  realized.  All  citizens  had  the  right  to  an 
education  free  of  tuition  from  the  cradle  to  the  graduate  school. 
Knowledge,  and  power,  and  happiness  were  theoretically  pos- 
sessible  by  every  member  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  people  realized  the  greatness  of  the  opportunity.  They 
had  early  awakened  to  their  privileges  in  the  way  of  elementary 
education,  which  was  natural  enough.  They  speedily  awakened 
also  to  the  privileges  of  the  high  school,  and  sent  their  sons 
and  daughters  there  more  and  more  abundantly.  As  they  came 
to  possess  more  enlightenment,  too — and  more  money — and  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  fraternity  and  sorority 
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life — they  began  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  even  to  the 
state  university.  With  a  blind  faith  in  education  as  the  stair- 
way from  knowledge  to  power,  and  from  power  to  happiness, 
democracy  went  into  the  educational  building  business  with  the 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  men  raising  a  tower  whose  top  should 
reach  unto  heaven.  A  college  education  for  every  individual 
became  the  ideal— and  the  practice  also— in  the  circle  of  those 
who  could  muster  money  for  room  and  board  for  four  years. 

Glorious  ideal!  Whose  blood  doesn't  rise  in  warm  surges 
at  thought  of  a  state  full  of  knowledge,  power,  and  happi- 
ness as  the  waters  cover  the  sea?  Happy  the  state  whose  god 
is  the  professor!  No  more  aristocracy!  The  privileges  of 
aristocracy  should  be  annihilated  through  universal  participation 
in  them. 

But — the  building  of  the  tower  was  attended  by  certain 
difficulties  both  surprising  and  disconcerting.  The  educational 
scheme  didn't  work  according  to  expectation.  The  courses  of 
study  in  the  high  school  and  college,  modeled  on  those  which 
had  brought  the  coveted  knowledge  and  power  and  happiness 
hereinbefore  mentioned  to  so  many  generations  in  America 
and  Europe,  seemed  to  fail  in  virtue  when  everyone  went  to 
high  school  and  university.  There  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  waste.  Some  came  out  with  very  slight  knowledge  and 
power,  and  were  so  unhappy  in  the  process  of  acquiring  even 
that  little  that  it  was  at  least  doubtful  whether  they  could  ever 
restore  the  balance.  Others  came  out  with  the  traditional  little 
knowledge  that  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  were  made  wretched 
for  life  through  their  ill  adaptation  to  the  professions  whose 
ranks  they  were  bent  on  invading ;  they  had  the  form  of  knowl- 
edge and  power  and  happiness  without  the  reality,  and  all  the 
voyage  of  their  life  was  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
People  began  to  say  that  education  was  spoiling  good  farmers 
and  artisans  and  making  poor  doctors  and  lawyers  and  preachers. 
It  soon  became  plain  that  not  everyone  who  entered  high  school 
or  university  was  made  of  the  stuff  that  could  be  forged  into 
lawyers  and  doctors,  any  more  than  every  variety  or  quality 
of  metal  could  be  wrought  into  Damascus  blades  or  watch 
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springs.  A  few  only  became  really  knovvledgeful  and  powerful 
and  happy  in  the  old  way. 

But  democracy  couldn't  afford  to  give  it  up.  The  ideal  of 
a  universal  education  was  too  precious.  Perhaps  not  all  could 
profit  ideally  by  the  high-school  and  college  courses,  but  that 
was  no  reason  why  those  of  lesser  wit  should  not  have  the 
privilege  of  developing  what  talent  they  had.  If  the  subjects 
pursued  were  too  difficult,  why,  let  there  be  subjects  to  pursue 
which  were  not  too  difficult.  If  the  powers  of  youthful  can- 
didates for  knowledge  and  power  and  happiness  were  too  slight 
to  allow  of  their  taking  advantage  of  the  vigorous  training  in 
vogue,  let  the  training  be  accommodated  to  the  powers.  After  all 
it  didn't  make  so  much  difference  how  much  the  student  brought 
to  high  school  or  college;  it  was  a  matter  of  how  much  he  added 
while  he  was  there  to  what  he  already  had ;  it  was  a  matter  of 
relativity,  not  absoluteness.   Hear  the  parable  of  the  talents! 

Enter,  then,  the  easier  subjects  and  the  less  exacting  stand- 
ards. Away  with  the  ancient  languages,  which  belonged  to 
the  dead  past — dead,  useless,  impractical,  and  silly.  Enter  the 
modern  foreign  languages,  which  were  less  alien,  less  difficult, 
were  said  to  contain  all  the  thoughts  ever  set  forth  by  antiquity, 
and  were,  besides,  of  some  practical  use  in  everyday  life.  After 
all,  it  wasn't  the  content  of  the  subject;  it  was  the  strength 
and  the  amount  of  the  work  the  student  put  on  it.  So  long 
as  there  was  earnestness  and  hard  work,  the  character  of  the 
knowledge  the  student  worked  on  made  little  difference.  It 
was  all  the  same  whether  he  studied  ancient  subjects  or  modern, 
cultural  or  practical — provided  he  did  study  the  modern  and 
the  practical.  Subjects,  like  men,  were  democratic — har- 
moniously equipotential,  as  the  scientists  had  it  of  certain  of 
their  cells,  each  one  capable  of  just  as  much  as  every  other — or, 
at  least,  if  they  were  not,  they  should  be  made  so. 

•  Still  further,  as  the  character  of  the  subject  made  no  dif- 
ference, and  only  the  work  signified,  let  the  student  himself 
choose  the  subject  according  to  the  interest  he  felt  in  it.  It 
was  natural  to  work  harder  at  what  you  were  interested  in; 
consequently  the  student  would  do  more;  consequently  there 
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would  be  better  results.  And  besides,  this  would  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  failure.  There  would  be  no  more  choosing 
of  subjects  too  hard  to  master;  no  one  would  longer  have  an 
incentive  to  shirk,  because  he  would  be  interested  and  indus- 
trious; no  one  would  be  cut  off  from  the  benefits  of  the  high- 
school  or  college  courses;  no  one  would  have  reason  to  com- 
plain that  he  was  deprived  of  inalienable  rights. 

And  yet,  surprisingly  enough,  there  were  still  difficulties. 
Boys  and  girls  simply  couldn't  learn  to  write  good  English; 
science  was  always  baffling  to  some,  and  literature  a  dead  letter 
to  many;  others  couldn't  understand  history,  to  say  nothing 
of  remembering  it;  the  modern  foreign  languages  were  almost 
as  difficult  as  the  ancient,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  which  were  used  in  commerce,  almost  as  dead  and  useless 
and  silly.  There  were  still  those  who  fell  by  the  way,  and 
lost  the  inalienable  right  to  knowledge  and  power  and  happiness 
through  the  mere  accident  of  having  been  born  with  inclinations 
somewhat  different  from  the  ordinary.  Let  the  matter  be  looked 
into.  Why  should  boys  and  girls  be  denied  their  inalienable 
right  merely  because  they  couldn't  factor,  or  analyze,  or  learn 
a  paradigm,  or  spell?  Hadn't  it  been  settled  once  for  all  that 
one  subject  was  as  good  as  another?  Well,  then;  stick  to  har- 
monious equipotentiality,  and  go  ahead! 

Yes;  but  what  sort  of  talk  was  that?  There  were  reasons 
why  perfect  and  democratic  freedom  of  choice  in  the  high 
schools  and  universities  was  impossible ;  it  was  precluded  by  the 
limited  nature  of  courses  in  the  case  of  both,  and  in  the  case 
of  one  it  was  further  precluded  by  the  fact  that  the  higher 
institution  presumed  to  specify  the  sort  of  training  that  best 
fitted  those  from  the  lower  institution  to  participate  in  its  ad- 
vantages. All  this  was  of  course  undemocratic — outrageously 
so.  In  the  name  of  equality  and  inalienable  right,  let  there  be 
a  further  extension  of  the  limits  of  freedom. 

All  well  enough  again;  but  in  what  should  the  extension 
consist?  There  was  nothing  to  be  added  by  way  of  ease  and 
variety  along  the  line  of  intellectual  study,  said  old-fashioned 
folks;  they  were  already  ashamed  of  the  pale,  whitey-blue, 
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opalescent,  hydrogalactic  nature  alike  of  subjects,  methods,  and 
results. 

But  democracy  sniffed.  Education  these  days  was  as  far 
superior  to  the  education  of  twenty  years  ago,  it  said,  as  every- 
thing else  of  today  was  superior  to  things  of  the  old-fogey 
past.  People  had  always  idealized  "the  good  old  times,"  and 
they  were  still  doing  it;  but  it  was  all  nonsense,  this  being 
enslaved  to  days  gone  by.  The  ignorance  of  an  unpedagogically 
trained  past  might  be  excusable,  but  it  was  nevertheless  pitiable. 
If  there  was  no  way  to  make  intellectual  subjects  produce 
results,  let  the  purely  intellectual  subjects  give  place  to  some- 
thing that  would  produce  results.  Was  there  nothing  that 
would  educate  but  musty,  dusty  old  books?  Was  the  mind  the 
only  concern  of  education?  No,  indeed!  Hands  were  in  need 
of  education  as  well  as  tongues  and  brains;  and  besides,  the 
mental  qualities  cultivated  by  the  skilful  teaching  of  the  hand- 
ling of  tools  were  not  second  to  those  acquired  by  the  writing 
and  analysis  of  sentences  and  the  attempted  absorption  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages.  It  was  rank  undemocratic  discrimination 
to  exclude  from  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  public  edu- 
cational system  those  who  through  mere  accident  of  birth  were 
not  qualified  to  study  books.  Your  future  teacher,  or  lawyer, 
or  preacher,  or  what  not,  could  find  in  the  high  school  some- 
thing to  help  him  on  the  road  to  his  life-work;  but  how  about 
your  future  mason,  or  carpenter,  or  housewife? 

And  after  all,  come  to  think  of  it,  of  what  use  were  the 
ordinary  intellectual  studies  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
engaged  in  them?  Even  between  the  so-called  learned  pro- 
fessions and  the  high-school  course  there  was  very  doubtful  con- 
nection, and  when  it  came  to  the  more  usual  vocations,  there 
was  simply  no  connection.  Every  year  there  were  multitudes 
of  graduates  with  a  smattering  of  language,  history,  mathe- 
matics, and  science,  who  surely  were  not  fitted  for  the  profes- 
sions, and  who  would  go  to  work  at  nothing  else.  High-school 
graduates  were  employed  by  grocers,  and  didn't  know  how  to 
harness  a  horse  or  drive  a  bung  into  a  vinegar  barrel,  and 
when  they  were  reproached  with  their  ignorance,  came  back 
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at  you  with  something  about  Charlemagne  at  the  battle  of 
Magna  Charta,  or  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  on  the 
romantic  movement,  or  other  such  rot.  Boys  wanted  to  be  car- 
penters, and  couldn't  saw  a  board  straight,  to  say  nothing  of 
sharpening  a  tool.  They  wanted  to  enter  mercantile  houses, 
and  didn't  know  bookkeeping  and  stenography.  Girls  wanted 
to  teach,  and  they  had  had  no  actual  practice  with  classes, 
and  had  never  heard  of  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi,  to  say  nothing 
of  never  having  subscribed  to  a  journal  of  education.  They 
married  and  went  into  homes,  and  couldn't  boil  potatoes  and 
turn  pancakes,  or  broil  a  beefsteak,  or  fry  an  egg.  A  fine 
state  of  affairs!  Here  they  were,  spending  years  of  valuable 
time,  and  at  the  end  they  were  actually  worse  off  than  boys 
and  girls  who  had  gone  to  work  after  passing  from  the  grades. 
Outrageous !  And  on  money  expended  by  the  state,  too,  which 
had  good  right  to  demand  a  return. 

Let  there  be  an  accommodation  of  courses  to  life,  then.  Let 
there  be  domestic  science;  let  the  girls  of  the  land  be  made 
into  marriageable  women  who  should  know  how  to  keep  their 
husbands  healthy  and  happy  by  economy  and  good  cooking. 
Let  there  be  an  end  to  full  garbage  pails  and  dyspepsia.  Let 
there  be  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping,  and  stenography,  and 
manual  training,  and  the  trades,  and  agriculture.  Let  science 
be  brought  into  line  with  life.  Away  with  useless  old  experi- 
ments that  led  to  nowhere!  A  fireless  cooker  afforded  just 
as  much  opportunity  for  experimental  education  as  apparatus 
for  the  determination  of  specific  gravity  or  heat  expansion,  and 
the  pupil  learned  something  that  helped  in  life,  and  qualified 
her  to  repay  the  state.  In  the  same  way,  let  ancient  history 
give  way  to  modern ;  the  past  was  entertaining  enough,  of 
course,  but  the  great  thing  about  America  was  its  freedom  from 
the  trammels  of  tradition.  The  problems  of  the  ages  were  being 
worked  out  on  American  soil  just  for  that  reason.  In  the  same 
way,  too,  let  English  history  give  way  to  American;  Europe 
had  nothing  to  teach  us;  our  concern  was  with  this  side  of  the 
water.  And  let  ideas  about  language  study  be  revised,  too. 
Let  students  learn  to  use  good  English  through  using  it,  not 
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through  studying  Latin  and  German  and  geometry,  and  let 
them  learn  to  think  by  thinking,  not  by  playing  with  symbols 
and  apparatus  and  reviewing  the  thoughts  of  men  dead  and 
gone;  let  them  cease  to  go  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  by 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  And  as  for  literature,  the 
English  language  afforded  easy  access  to  all  that  was  desirable 
for  ordinary  purposes,  even  if  it  could  be  proven  desirable, 
which  was  after  all  a  mere  matter  of  opinion;  literature  was 
really  more  an  ornament  than  anything  else,  and  could  be  ac- 
quired in  after  life  during  noonings  at  the  office,  or  on  the  way 
back  and  forth  on  the  elevated;  and  besides,  the  magazines 
were  full  of  literature,  and  you  couldn't  very  well  escape  it 
if  you  tried. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  all  was  said  and  done,  the  thing 
called  liberal  education  itself  wasn't  above  criticism.  Lots  of 
people  who  possessed  it  were  failures,  and  lots  of  people  suc- 
ceeded without  it.  If  a  man  was  going  to  be  a  lawyer,  or  a 
merchant,  or  a  lecturer  on  education,  why  not  go  about  it  directly 
by  going  into  law  school  and  office,  or  into  a  store,  or  getting 
practical  experience  in  some  sensible  way?  Count  up  your 
successful  professors.  How  many  of  them  had  a  special  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  and  Latin,  or  history,  or  anything  else  except  the 
literature  of  their  own  subjects?  The  way  to  succeed  in  your 
chosen  line  was  to  choose  early  and  avoid  the  extraneous. 

Again,  look  at  your  lawyers — there  were  almost  as  many 
without  as  with  a  college  education.  Look  at  your  great  rail- 
way officials — hardly  one  of  them  had  been  beyond  the  high 
school.  Look  at  your  millionaires — many  of  them  were  ac- 
tually illiterate.  Look  at  the  superintendents  of  mills,  and  the 
highest-salaried  engineers  and  mechanics — they  didn't  know  a 
thing  about  the  romantic  movement  or  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  Clearly  enough,  liberal  culture  was  only  a  manner 
of  speaking — an  ignis  fatuus  that  was  quite  as  likely  to  lead 
away  from  as  toward  success  in  life.  At  any  rate,  it  wasn't 
the  only  means  to  success,  and  it  took  a  long  time,  and  kept 
both  individual  and  state  from  their  right  for  the  time  it  con- 
sumed.   On  the  whole,  it  would  contribute  to  democracy  in 
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education  and  in  general,  and  relieve  the  situation  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  if  liberal  education  were  dropped.  Even  grant  its 
desirability;  after  all,  it  was  a  luxury,  and  the  state  couldn't 
be  expected  to  provide  luxuries,  under  pressure  as  it  was  to 
set  within  reach  of  its  citizens  the  plain  necessaries.  Let  liberal 
training — if  there. was  any  such  thing — be  classed  with  other 
luxuries,  and  let  those  acquire  it  who  were  willing  to  expend 
time  and  money  for  it;  the  money  of  the  people  was  not  to 
be  spent  without  some  prospect  of  a  return.  Let  there  be  an 
end  to  this  choosing  of  a  life-occupation  when  life  was  already 
half  spent;  let  the  bent  of  youth  be  ascertained  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  let  the  public  school  begin  then  the  train- 
ing of  students  for  life-work.  Keep  in  mind  that  it  was  the 
amount  of  work  that  counted,  not  the  character  of  the  subject; 
the  real  truth  was  that  four  years  of  study  was  four  years 
of  study,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  To  exclude  from 
graduation  from  the  high  school  anyone  with  four  years  of  work 
to  his  credit  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  inalienable  right.  To 
deny  the  privilege  of  entering  the  university  to  anyone  with  a 
high-school  diploma  was  just  as  flagrant,  and  more  so,  because 
it  savored  of  the  presumption  of  aristocracy.  Don't  lose  sight 
of  the  harmonious  equipotentiality  of  subjects  and  courses  and 
people. 

Ill 

Such  the  mingling  of  "Knowledge  is  Power"  and  "Knowl- 
edge is  an  Inalienable  Right"  in  the  American  Idea,  which 
we  may  now  venture  to  define  as  "education  for  service,  for 
all  citizens,  in  all  practical  things,  continuously  through  all 
grades  of  all  institutions,  without  money  and  without  price,  and 
without  distinction."  Such  the  democratization — and  demorali- 
zation— of  American  education. 

Not  that  all  this  is  yet  accomplished.  Far  from  it.  It  is 
perfectly  clear,  let  us  hope,  that  in  our  attempt  to  define  the 
American  idea  we  have  not  only  followed  the  chronological 
stream  down  to  the  present,  but  have  been  carried  pleasantly 
beyond  to  the  ocean  of  the  future.  From  analysis  we  have 
passed  insensibly  into  the  wild  seraphic  fire  of  prophecy. 
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And  not  that  it  is  all  going  to  be  accomplished.  It  would 
be  pessimism  indeed  that  prompted  such  a  belief.  Prophecy 
has  always  been  accompanied  by  a  saving  "if";  and  when  the 
prophet  has  been  eloquent  enough,  and  his  people  endowed  with 
common-sense  enough,  his  words  have  been  prophylactic,  not 
prophetic.  All  that  the  critics  of  the  American  idea  mean  to 
say  is  that  if  past  and  present  tendencies  are  not  checked  the 
democratic  movement  in  education  seems  likely  to  neutralize 
its  successes  by  some  such  failures  as  are  suggested  by  the 
above  analysis.  The  stress  laid  upon  universalization  of  the 
educational  privilege  and  the  "vitalization"  of  subjects  of  in- 
struction will  drive  liberal  training  from  the  field,  and  transform 
the  public-school  system  into  the  instrument  of  mere  business. 
Democracy,  in  spite  of  the  sincerity  and  benevolence  of  purpose 
which  no  one  fails  to  recognize,  and  in  spite  of  great  sub- 
stantial achievement  in  bringing  education  within  the  reach 
of  the  people,  will  have  fallen  short  of  the  full  glory  craved  for 
it  by  the  more  enlightened  champions  of  popular  government. 

And  this  through  fault  of  logic.  The  logic  of  democracy 
is  showing  itself  to  be  in  the  matter  of  education  the  logic  of 
the  average;  and  the  average  do  not  always  reason  on  a  foun- 
dation of  full  and  accurate  knowledge.  To  be  more  exact,  not 
through  fault  of  logic — for,  granted  the  premises,  democracy 
is  logical  to  a  fault — so  much  as  through  the  basing  of  logic 
on  false  premises. 

What  are  these  false  premises?  In  the  spirit  of  those  who 
fondly  do  hope  and  fervently  do  pray  for  education  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  as  a  means  of  keep- 
ing the  nation  from  perishing  from  the  earth,  let  us  examine 
one  or  two  of  them. 

Let  us  not  dispute  the  premise  that  knowledge  is  power; 
whether  by  power  is  meant  the  spiritual  capacity  of  rising 
superior  to  the  environment  of  a  hard  world,  or  the  less  worthy 
capability  of  taking  advantage  of  one's  fellows,  to  most  men 
knowledge  is  a  desirable  instrument  in  the  craftsmanship  of 
living. 

The  less  invulnerable  premise  that  power  is  happiness  may 
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also  be  left  unmolested — at  least  until  someone  tells  us  what 
happiness  really  is. 

But  let  us  not  for  a  moment  leave  unquestioned  the  premise 
that  knowledge  is  a  universally  possible  and  democratic  thing. 
Some  degree  of  it  is  of  course  universally  attainable;  but  the 
degree  of  accomplishment  necessary  to  intellectual  distinction 
is  incapable  of  anything  approaching  universal  achievement,  and 
democracy  itself  is  beginning  to  have  more  than  a  suspicion 
of  its  own  mistake.  Men  of  wit  have  always  been  the  notice- 
able exception,  not  the  rule.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  there  would 
have  been  no  stamping  of  common  thought  into  the  current  coin 
of  "Knowledge  is  Power."  Intellectual  ability  is,  and  always 
has  been,  an  aristocratic  thing — not  invidiously  aristocratic,  of 
course,  but  aristocratic  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to  the  few 
who  have  been  possessed  of  really  strong  mentality,  native  and 
acquired. 

The  tacit  and  more  or  less  popular  assumption  that  the 
higher  intellectual  education  is  for  all  who  possess  the  means 
to  attend  high  school  and  university  is  one  of  the  main  factors 
in  the  present  inefficiency  of  the  American  system.  The  democ- 
ratization of  that  which  is  by  nature  aristocratic  is  impossible; 
the  result  is  bound  to  be  destruction.  The  height  which  only 
the  strong-limbed  and  strong-lunged  mountain-climber  is  able 
to  reach  may  be  made  accessible  to  every  weakling  only  by 
being  leveled  to  the  plain;  and  then  it  is  no  longer  a  height — 
and  besides,  the  real  climber's  occupation  is  gone.  What  has 
been  taking  place  has  not  been  the  raising  of  all  citizens  to 
the  level  of  knowledge,  which  is  by  nature  an  impossibility,  but 
the — attempted,  at  least — leveling  of  knowledge  to  the  plane 
of  the  ordinary.  Liberal  training,  once  a  distinction  and  an 
advantage,  has  been  cheapened  until  it  is  held  in  contempt 
unless  in  some  way  combined  with  the  immediately  practical. 
As  in  Mark  Twain's  story  there  were  no  gentlemen  because 
everyone  was  a  gentleman — or  claimed  to  be — so  there  is  now 
no  intellectual  aristocracy  because  everyone  is  an  intellectual 
aristocrat.  True,  he  may  not  always  be  a  willing  party  to  the 
fraud;  he  sometimes  has  to  submit  to  the  A.B.  whether  he 
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wants  it  or  not.  Like  the  church,  which  was  inundated  by  the 
spiritually  unfit  in  the  time  of  Constantine  and  lost  its  high 
quality,  intellectual  life  under  democracy  has  become  debased 
through  taking  to  itself  the  whole  world  of  the  intellectually 
unfit.  There  has  been  a  wonderful  gain  in  number,  and  those 
whose  consciences  allow  them  to  make  use  of  the  particular 
form  of  lying  known  as  statistics,  or  who  are  innocent  victims 
to  it,  are  of  course  in  the  throes  of  almost  fatal  delight;  but 
there  has  been  no  corresponding  gain  in  distinction.  Length 
and  breadth  have  increased,  but  altitude  has  diminished. 
Worse  than  that;  unable  to  bring  every  mountain  low,  democ- 
racy sticks  its  head  in  the  sand-flats  of  its  own  creation  and 
refuses  to  concede  the  existence  of  high  ground  at  all. 

A  curious  reversal  of  situation  is  thus  threatening  to  appear. 
The  many  were  once  without  educational  opportunity;  now  it 
is  the  fit  and  few  who  are  menaced  with  deprivation.  Once  it  was 
the  ambitious  son  of  the  masses  who  had  to  burn  the  midnight 
candle  to  educate  himself;  now  the  ambitious  son  of  the  well 
to  do,  if  he  wants  the  kind  of  education  that  real  intellectual 
aptitude  calls  for,  is  in  danger  of  having  to  look  for  it  at  a 
sacrifice,  outside  of  the  publicTschool  system.  Once  liberal  train- 
ing was  accidental  to  the  masses;  now  it  bids  fair  to  become 
accidental  to  the  classes.  Once  the  educational  system  was 
private  and  aristocratic,  and  intolerable  to  democracy;  now  it 
is  public  and  democratic,  and  fast  becoming  intolerable  to  aris- 
tocracy. Once  college  and  university  lifted  up  an  ideal  before 
the  people;  now  the  people,  having  learned  from  by  no  means 
unintelligent  observation  of  the  department  of  pedagogy  that 
there  is  no  end  of  writing  books  and  delivering  opinions  on 
education  and  getting  them  read  and  listened  to,  has  grown 
wide-eyed  with  wisdom  of  its  own,  and  is  forcing  an  ideal  upon 
college  and  university.  Once  aristocracy  cherished  the  best,  and 
assumed  that  the  fairly  good  would  take  care  of  itself;  now  de- 
mocracy devotes  itself  to  the  fairly  good,  and  assumes  that  the 
best  will  take  care  of  itself.  Once  aristocracy  unjustly  iden- 
tified social  rank  and  educational  privilege;  today  democracy 
will  recognize  neither  the  rank  nor  the  privilege.   Once  subjects 
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not  clearly  intellectual  existed  in  the  high  school  and  college 
only  on  sufferance;  now  only  the  demonstrably  practical  passes 
unchallenged.  It  was  once  assumed  that  business  would  take 
care  of  itself;  now  the  assumption  is  that  culture  will  take  care 
of  itself.  Aristocracy  lost  sight  of  the  common  people;  de- 
mocracy, with  as  great  injustice  and  shortsightedness,  is  losing 
sight  of  the  uncommon  people. 

Let  us  attack,  too,  putting  on  the  whole  armor,  the  premise 
that  all  subjects  and  all  courses  are  equivalent  factors  in  the 
product  of  liberal  education.  The  hand  and  the  material  things 
it  manipulates  are  after  all  only  servants  of  the  mind.  Civiliza- 
tion is  founded  on  the  distinctive  possession  of  wit  by  men,  and 
wit  has  always  been  inseparably  associated  with  record  of  some 
sort;  and  the  interpretation  of  this  record — in  literature  and  the 
other  arts — must  always  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  subjects  neces- 
sary to  any  intellectual  education  worthy  of  the  name ;  to  slight 
it  is  to  take  the  ground  that  the  past  experience  of  mankind  is 
of  no  concern  to  the  present.  The  study  of  letters  and  the 
arts  is  of  course  not  the  only  thing  necessary  to  liberal  culture, 
but  it  is  not  far  from  being  the  only  indispensable  thing.  It 
may  not  be  indispensable  to  the  ordinary  professional  educa- 
tion, but  it  is  indispensable  to  the  best.  Even  the  industrial 
education  that  does  not  build  upon  its  foundation  fails  to  do 
so  at  the  cost  of  enlightened  citizenship  and  workmanship. 

Again,  the  premise  is  false  that  all  preparation  for  life — 
whether  cultural  or  vocational — may  be  profitably  demanded 
of  one  institution.  A  university,  by  its  name,  is  an  institution 
that  may  undertake  all  training  as  its  province;  but  to  thrust 
into  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  or  into  the  "people's  college,' 1 
courses  which  profess  to  equip  for  the  non-intellectual  careers 
is  prostitution  and  waste,  from  whichever  side  it  is  viewed.  The 
assumption  that  industry  and  liberal  culture — "the  anvil  and  the 
arts"— will  react  on  each  other  to  mutual  advantage  is  as  per- 
nicious as  it  is  attractive;  which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for 
we  are  still  blinded  by  the  glamor  of  the  idea.  They  do  react; 
nothing  is  more  certain;  but  not  to  mutual  advantage.  The 
much-looked- for  benefits  of  the  alliance  have  accrued  neither 
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to  anvil  nor  to  arts.  If  indeed  the  anvil  ever  progresses  far 
enough  in  its  acquaintance  with  the  arts  to  conceive  anything 
but  contempt  for  them,  the  common  run  of  successful,  self- 
made,  practical  anvils  at  once  charge  it  with  not  ringing  true. 
And  as  for  the  arts,  there  are  few  of  them  that  do  not  run  the 
risk  of  breakage  in  too  close  proximity  to  hammer  and  tongs — 
especially  if  the  blacksmith  is  not  wholly  free  from  disingenu- 
ousness.  The  sooner  we  set  apart  by  themselves  our  vocational 
courses,  as  other  countries  do,  the  sooner  we  shall  have 
real  vocational  training,  and  cease  to  be  a  laughing-stock  for 
our  neighbors.  If  the  high  school  and  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
are  to  be  given  over  to  the  training  of  carpenters  and  cooks  and 
office  men,  very  well ;  then  let  them  produce  real  carpenters  and 
cooks  and  office  men,  not  nondescripts.  On .  the  other  hand, 
let  there  be  some  place  for  liberal  education  to  proceed  undis- 
turbed toward  the  acomplishment  of  its  purpose. 

For  liberal  training  has  an  end  of  its  own,  and  that  end  is 
prejudiced  if  it  must  be  pursued  in  the  atmosphere  of  hurry 
and  worry  that  envelops  vocational  training.  The  purpose  of 
liberal  education  is  not  culture  for  culture's  sake,  as  many  igno- 
rantly  suppose;  nor  is  its  purpose,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
immediate  production  of  professional  men  and  women.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  make  possible  the  best — the  broadest  professional 
men,  the  most  far-seeing  engineers  and  architects  and  mechanics, 
the  most  cultivated  literary  men  and  artists,  the  most  intelligent 
statesmen  and  citizens,  the  most  sane  and  enlightened  livers  of 
life.  It  looks  forward  to  the  citizen  equipped  "to  perform  justly, 
skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  affairs  of  peace  and  war," 
and  concerns  itself  especially  with  "justly"  and  "magnani- 
mously," leaving  "skilfully"  for  the  most  part  to  the  vocational 
school.  It  is  a  corrective  to  the  shortsightedness  of  the  voca- 
tional scramble;  it  is  a  conservative  influence  which  serves  to 
defer  choice  of  a  life-career  until  the  student  has  been  helped  to 
discover  the  strongest  quality  in  his  make-up — which  is  the 
one  he  must  build  on  if  he  is  to  play  the  game  of  life  by  giving 
his  personality  opportunity  to  expand  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
It  is  not  in  a  hurry,  and  it  formulates  broad  definitions  of  the 
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practical  and  the  useful.  Its  motto  resembles  that  of  the  con- 
servationist as  expressed  by  President  Van  Hise:  Education 
is  for  "the  greatest  service  to  the  greatest  number  for  the  longest 
time."  In  its  higher  phases,  it  is  not  for  everyone  who  can 
afford  residence  in  a  college  town,  but  for  those  only  who  can 
be  wrought  into  a  distinctive  product.  It  is  as  necessary  to  the 
state  as  any  technical  or  professional  school — and  more  so,  be- 
cause the  best  is  more  necessary  than  the  good,  and  it  makes  pos- 
sible the  best  in  those  schools.  It  should  not  be  pursued  to  the 
exclusion  or  neglect  of  vocational  training,  but  it  should  not  itself 
be  neglected.  It  is  time  the  idea  that  genius  will  take  care  of 
itself  were  exploded — or  mere  ordinary  culture.  Genius  may 
in  some  cases  have  risen  superior  to  the  neglect,  or  even  oppo- 
sition, of  a  school  board,  but  it  is  nevertheless  not  independent 
of  encouragement. 

And  it  is  time  also  to  drop  the  idea  that  an  abundance  of 
the  fairly  good  either  takes  the  place  or  excuses  the  ab- 
sence of  the  best.  The  progress  of  the  world  is  measured  by 
its  best  nations,  and  that  of  nations  by  their  best  men.  The 
critics  of  democracy  are  already  saying  that  it  does  not  foster 
the  best  as  distinguished  from  the  good.  If  it  fails  to  provide 
for  the  best  in  education,  as  well  as  for  the  good,  it  will  have 
slighted  its  great  opportunity.  There  is  bound  to  be  liberal 
education  somewhere,  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the 
state  should  not  be  its  agent;  if  all  citizens  who  believed  in  it 
were  to  speak  their  minds,  it  would  be  a  surprise  to  the  edu- 
cational world.  The  liberal  arts,  once  sitting  serene  in  the  high 
citadels  of  aristocratic  privilege,  have  descended  and  offered 
themselves  to  the  common  dwellers  in  the  plain;  if  they  are 
flouted,  we  may  look  to  see  them  return  to  their  blessed  heights, 
and  adopt  their  old-time  attitude  of  reserve.  Liberal  culture 
will  again  be  aristocratized ;  the  knowledge  that  is  distinction 
that  is  power  that  is  happiness  will  once  more  hang  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  intellectual  common  man — and  there  we  shall  be 
again,  with  the  same  old  problem  of  inalienable  right  on  our 
hands. 
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The  wealth  of  a  country  depends  not  only  on  the  natural 
riches  of  its  soil,  but  also  on  the  men  who  turn  these  riches 
to  account.  It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  industrial  states, 
or  of  states  that  desired  to  become  industrial,  to  produce  human 
material  more  and  more  fitted  for  their  task.  It  was  prin- 
cipally this  object  that  induced  absolute  monarchs  in  Europe 
to  establish  primary  schools.  These  schools  were  to  contribute 
toward  making  industries,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  manu- 
factures, a  more  productive  source  of  state  revenue. 

But  the  farther  we  penetrate  into  the  question  of  educating 
the  masses  to  industrial  capacity,  the  more  we  recognize  that 
the  problem  before  us  is  not  special  but  general,  that  it  is  in 
fact  nothing  less  than  the  problem  of  educating  the  whole  man. 
Educational  works  in  the  United  States  are  full  of  this  dis- 
covery. In  a  description  of  the  Lynn  works  Alexander 
Magnus  says: 

There  are  three  main  problems  that  enter  into  production :  the  ma- 
chine problem,  the  material  problem,  the  men  problem.  The  latter  is  the 
most  difficult  problem,  but  also  the  most  important  one,  in  competitive 
activity. 

In  an  article  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  on  indus- 
trial education  I  find  the  sentence: 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  is  gaining  rapidly  in  strength,  that  in 
industrial  education  the  human  element  must  be  recognized,  and  cannot 
be  so  disregarded  as  to  make  the  future  workers  mere  automatic  machines. 

This  is  perfectly  true.  The  one-sided  education  of  work- 
men to  dexterity  is  only  an  apparent  solution  of  the  problem. 

'  An  address  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  November,  19 10. 
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Of  course  industry  requires  an  army  of  men  trained  to  per- 
form their  special  tasks  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  perform 
them.  But  dexterity  only  attains  its  full  value  when  it  is  based 
on  insight.  And  one  more  thing  is  necessary.  We  require  not 
only  dexterity  and  insight  but  also  the  education  of  the  moral 
character.  Perhaps  this  development  of  character  is  the  most 
important  part  even  in  industrial  education,  for  firmness  and 
principle  will  lead  a  man  to  acquire  dexterity  and  insight,  but 
dexterity  and  insight  are  not  always  placed  in  the  service  of 
character. 

I  do  not  assert  that  it  always  makes  itself  immediately  felt, 
when  any  branch  of  industry  neglects  to  train  its  workmen  to 
insight  and  character.  Many  industries  may  profit  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  by  their  one-sided  purely  selfish  train- 
ing. But  if  all  the  industries  of  a  state  were  to  confine  them-  t 
selves  to  the  development  of  dexterity,  or  even  of  dexterity 
and  intelligence,  the  disadvantages  of  this  method  would  soon 
make  themselves  apparent.  For  neither  men,  nor  the  states 
which  they  form,  nor  the  industries  which  they  carry  on,  can 
live  an  isolated  life.  They  are  all  bound  together  by  more 
or  less  common  interests,  linked  together  by  a  thousand  chains. 
The  individual  is  not  only  a  workman  in  one  branch  or  another, 
he  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  state.  And  as  a  citizen  his  welfare 
and  interests  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  welfare  and 
interests  of  all  other  citizens.  Every  form  of  education,  what- 
ever its  special  aims  may  be,  must  seek  to  further  the  peace- 
ful disentanglement  of  these  interwoven  interests — at  least,  that 
is  to  say,  every  form  the  realization  of  which  requires  schools 
supported  by  public  money. 

It  might  be  urged — and  I  know  that  Americans  favor  this 
view — that  it  is  not  incumbent  on  the  general  community  to 
provide  more  than  a  general  education.  To  do  this  is  both  its- 
right  and  its  duty.  But  it  has  no  duty  and  no  right  to  use 
public  money  for  purposes  of  specialized  forms  of  education. 
This  assertion  cannot  be  justified.  I  have  the  conviction  even 
that  education  for  a  calling  offers  us  the  very  best  foundation 
for  the  general  education  of  a  man.    We  are  far  too  much 
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inclined  to  assume,  both  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new,  that 
it  is  possible  to  educate  a  man  without  reference  to  some 
special  calling.  This  assumption  is  erroneous.  The  only  part 
of  it  that  is  true  is  that  one  calling  requires  more  preparatory 
education  than  another,  and  that  in  our  higher  schools  a  com- 
mon preparatory  education  can  be  given  simultaneously  for 
several  learned  and  technical  professions,  exactly  as  the  pri- 
mary schools  prepare  their  pupils  for  every  kind  of  calling. 
We  are  also  still  far  too  much  inclined  to  assume  that  early 
education  for  a  calling  must  necessarily  he  a  narrow  and  ont- 
sided  education.  Yet  it  lies  in  our  power  to  make  an  education 
for  a  calling  as  many-sided  as  any  education  can  be.  Well- 
nigh  every  calling,  if  treated  with  sufficient  thoroughness,  nat- 
urally involves  an  enlargement  of  the  field  of  conception  and 
activity.  Science  enters  today  into  the  simplest  work  and  in- 
cites all  possessed  of  the  necessary  gifts  to  develop  their  knowl- 
edge, their  dexterity,  and  their  initiative.  Indeed  experience 
has  shown  that  the  path  of  early  education  for  a  calling  may 
lead  to  very  much  better  results  than  the  path  of  early  general 
education  with  no  definite  calling  as  its  goal.  We  might  say, 
the  useful  man  must  be  the  predecessor  of  the  ideal  man. 
Everyone  must  be  able  to  do  some  good  and  thorough  work, 
though  it  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  of  one  sort  or  another.  Not 
till  then  will  he  be  able  not  only  to  satisfy  his  fellow-men  and 
be  of  use  to  his  country,  but  also  to  make  his  own  life  of 
value  to  himself.  And  in  the  same  measure  as  our  lives  gain 
value  for  ourselves  do  we  attain  power  to  reach  a  higher  stage 
of  culture. 

If  then  the  early  education  for  a  calling  need  by  no  means 
be  one-sided  or  devoid  of  general  value,  if  rather  it  is  for  most 
men,  and  especially  for  workers  in  industries,  trades,  and  traffic, 
well-nigh  the  only  way  to  reach  a  higher  stage  of  culture,  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  private  matter;  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  the  community,  a  matter  of  the  state.  The  reason  for  this 
does  not  lie  in  the  advantages  procured  for  any  single  branch 
of  industry,  but  in  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  road  to  civic 
education.    Everyone  who  lives  in  a  state  and  enjoys  its  pro- 
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tection  must  contribute  through  his  work,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  further  the  object  of  the  state  as  a  community  for  purposes 
of  justice  and  civilization.  Not  till  then  is  he  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  state.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  schools  supported  by  public  means  to  educate  useful 
members  of  the  state. 

Now  if  every  individual  is  to  contribute  by  means  of  his 
work  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community,  our  first  business 
must  be  to  provide  him  with  the  best  opportunities  of  develop- 
ing his  skill  and  capacity  for  work.  But  the  development  of 
skill  in  his  calling  must  not  be  placed  only  in  the  service  of 
industry,  or  limited  by  industry.  Its  first  object  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  man's  own  joy  in  work  and  thereby  of  his  joy  in 
life.  For  true  joy  in  work  can  only  grow  out  of  real  capacity 
for  it.  Thus  the  skill  in  work  and  the  consequent  joy  in  work 
that  are  cultivated  in  our  trade  schools  prove  themselves  educa- 
tional factors  of  the  very  highest  importance.  Through  them 
we  are  able  to  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
our  working  classes.  We  can  educate  no  one  who  is  not 
happy  in  his  work;  and  this  is  the  point  where  we  can  inti- 
mately combine  general  and  technical  education.  And  there  is 
no  other  way  of  doing  this.  It  is  possible  to  make  use  of 
skill  in  work  and  joy  in  work  in  an  absolutely  egoistic  sense, 
and  it  is  in  this  egoistic  sense,  unfortunately,  that  most  tech- 
nical schools  approach  their  task.  They  only  concern  them- 
selves with  the  individual,  whom  they  endeavor  to  make  as 
skilful  as  possible,  while  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  class 
as  a  whole.  This  is  also  the  weak  side  of  factory  schools, 
which  might  otherwise  be  such  admirable  educational  institu- 
tions for  training  intelligent  and  skilful  workmen  and  artisans. 
It  cannot  be  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to  give  all  his 
apprentices  an  equally  good  special  and  general  education. 
He  only  concerns  himself  with  the  best  among  them,  and  not 
those  with  the  best  character  but  with  the  best  intelligence  and 
manual  skill.  Public  schools  have  a  very  different  object. 
They  can  and  they  must  accustom  the  pupil  betimes  to  use  his 
joy  in  work  and  his  skill  in  work  in  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
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pupils  and  of  his  fellow-men,  as  well  as  in  his  own.  It  is  in 
their  power  to  repress  the  general  tendency  of  human  nature  to 
employ  our  gifts  only  for  our  own  advantage.  And  it  is  their 
duty  to  repress  this  tendency,  for  if  everyone  were  to  use  his 
gifts  only  for  his  own  advantage  there  would  be  an  end  to 
all  progress  both  for  the  industrial  development  of  the  nation 
and  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Pupils  who  have  learned  in  schools  of  this  kind  to  place 
their  joy  in  work  and  their  skill  in  work  at  the  service  of 
their  comrades  will  then  be  able  to  learn  the  lesson  that  every 
school  ought  to  teach,  of  uniting  readiness  of  service,  consid- 
eration for  others,  and  loyalty,  with  insight  into  the  aims  of 
the  state  community.  Naturally  the  limits  of  this  insight  will 
depend  on  the  intelligence  and  age  of  the  pupils.  But  even 
when  the  teacher  is  compelled  to  be  content  with  little,  the 
public  school  will  always  have  means  to  accustom  its  pupils 
to  the  habitual  exercise  of  civic  virtues. 

Our  present  schools  have  not  yet  fully  grasped  the  meaning 
of  this  threefold  task:  first,  education  to  skill  in  work  and 
joy  in  work;  secondly,  education  to  readiness  of  service,  con- 
sideration for  others,  and  loyalty  to  schoolfellows  and  to  the 
school;  and,  thirdly,  education  to  insight  into  the  aims  of  the 
state  community.  Well-organized  schools  fulfil  the  first  task, 
the  development  of  personal  capacity.  It  still  remains  to  en- 
large them  to  schools  for  social  service,  and  our  most  important 
task  is  to  provide  such  schools  for  the  mass  of  the  population, 
based  on  training  for  a  trade. 

But  the  schools  for  the  vast  majority  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
the  real  schools  of  the  people,  do  not  even  suffice  to  fulfil  the 
first  task,  for  they  leave  off  precisely  at  the  point  at  which 
education  by  means  of  and  for  a  special  calling  begins.  This 
is  the  same  in  the  United  States  as  in  Germany.  Not  only 
the  struggle  for  life  but  also  the  struggle  for  education  com- 
mences for  millions  of  our  country-men  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen. The  doors  of  the  primary  school  have  closed  for  them,  the 
doors  of  a  higher  school  open  only  to  the  favored  few.  The  com- 
petition for  daily  bread  drives  the  half-grown  boys  and  girls  into 
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the  market.  They  take  what  they  find.  True,  the  question  of 
the  children's  future  has  peered  out  of  the  background  in  the 
mind  of  parents  and  relatives,  but  there  has  been  no  time  to 
answer  it.  Their  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  necessities  of  the  mo- 
ment Posts  are  valued  at  the  salary  they  offer,  however  un- 
favorable the  conditions  may  be  for  intellectual  or  moral 
development.  Some  few  have  the  force  of  character  to  struggle 
through  untoward  circumstances.  Their  intelligence,  their  will- 
power, perhaps  also  their  home  training,  gives  them  strength 
to  overcome  the  forces  that  drag  men  down.  Some  few  have 
the  good  fortune  to  get  into  a  factory  or  shop  that  has  a  nat- 
ural interest  in  well-trained  workmen.  Some  few  find  employers 
who  do  not  regard  the  young  hand  as  a  cheap  workman  but 
as  a  human  being  who  must  be  educated.  But  the  innumerable 
mass  of  weaker  and  less  fortunate  youths,  of  whom  thousands 
and  thousands  are  also  valuable  human  material,  and  the  in- 
numerable mass  of  real  capacity,  that  find  no  warm-hearted 
employer  and  no  employment  demanding  intellect,  drift  like 
shipwrecked  men  on  the  stormy  ocean.  Some  reach  the  haven, 
after  a  loss  of  many  years;  the  majority  lead  a  life  never 
brightened  by  the  sun  of  joy  in  work.  No  one  has  ever  taught 
them  to  seek  the  true  blessing  of  work.  No  one  has  ever  taken 
the  trouble  to  point  them  to  anything  farther  ahead  than  the 
daily  task  by  which  they  must  earn  their  bread  their  whole 
lives  long.  People  tell  us  industry  requires  thousands  of  hands 
fit  to  perform  the  same  manipulation  with  the  same  unerring 
skill  hour  by  hour,  month  by  month,  year  by  year.  I  fully 
believe  that  industry  does  require  them.  Division  of  labor  is 
the  vital  element  of  industry.  But  industry  is  not  the  aim 
of  human  society.  The  aim  of  society  is  the  increase  of  justice 
and  culture.  And  if  industry  permanently  continues  to  reck- 
lessly disregard  this  aim  it  becomes  a  danger,  not  only  for  the 
state,  but  also,  in  the  end,  for  itself  as  well.  A  democratic  or 
even  a  constitutional  state  that  is  ruled  exclusively  by  the  lust 
of  gain,  by  money  and  the  machine  slaves  that  money  buys,  is 
doomed  to  inevitable  ruin,  as  soon  as  the  natural  riches  of  the 
soil  become  exhausted  and  the  population  becomes  too  dense. 
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Even  the  industrial  state  cannot  dispense  with  strong  moral 
forces.  These  forces  grow,  but  not  in  a  people  of  machine 
slaves  and  money  princes.  Moral  forces,  like  skill  in  work, 
grow  on  no  other  soil  than  that  of  joy  in  work. 

Now  it  cannot  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  industry  to 
further  the  development  of  a  country's  moral  forces.  Its  first 
object  is  the  profitable  use  of  economic  forces.  The  struggle 
for  existence  compels  it  to  strain  these  forces  to  the  uttermost, 
to  press  the  greatest  manual  and  intellectual  capacity  into  its 
service,  and  therefore  to  train  its  workmen  to  the  highest  degree 
of  dexterity.  The  capital  invested  in  it  clamors  with  reckless 
insistence  for  its  interest.  No  one  has  better  represented  the 
psychology  of  gain-seeking  capital  than  the  great  English 
painter  George  Frederick  Watts  in  his  picture  "Mammon,"  that 
hangs  in  the  Tate  Gallery  in  London.  It  is  true  that  capital 
brings  untold  blessings  to  men.  But  it  rarely  unveils  this 
second  face  until  it  has  ceased  to  be  capital  hungering  for  in- 
crease or  until  it  has  discovered,  as  it  must  sooner  or  later 
discover,  that  the  third  factor,  moral  capacity,  cannot  be  neg- 
lected with  impunity.  And  even  after  this  discovery  it  long 
seeks  to  defend  its  position  by  ever  stronger  accentuation  of 
the  need  of  pure  skill,  sometimes  even  until  it  is  too  late  for 
its  own  undertakings  and  for  the  state  that  has  left  it  free  play. 

There  is  no- escape  from  this  natural  fate  of  industry  but 
state  intervention,  not  too  long  postponed,  to  supplement  the 
one-sided  education  afforded  by  industry,  trade,  and  traffic. 
It  is  in  fact  an  entirely  new  duty  that  has  arisen  for  the  com- 
munity since  the  economic  revolutions  of  the  last  century.  It 
arose  not  only  in  the  interests  of  industry  but  in  the  most 
vital  interests  of  the  community  itself.  It  is  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  state  to  create  school  organizations  which  deal  with  the 
trade-training  of  boys  and  girls,  which  enter  into  the  question 
with  the  utmost  thoroughness,  enlarging  and  deepening  it,  and 
thereby  awakening  in  boys  and  girls  many-sided  capacity  for 
work  and  a  living  joy  in  work.  . 

It  will  not  be  the  object  of  this  new  school  to  replace  the 
training  now  given  in  the  practical  work  of  factory  and  handi- 
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craft.  It  is  impossible  to  replace  the  school  of  life,  hard  and 
yet  so  efficient,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  would  be  a 
financial,  economic,  and  social  impossibility  to  remove  all  youth- 
ful workers  from  workshops,  offices,  and  factories,  in  order  to 
train  them  in  special  schools.  It  is  true  there  are  some  such 
schools  that  are  intended  to  take  the  place  of  apprenticeship. 
We  find  them  in  all  civilized  states.  But  they  are  exceptions. 
As  exceptions  they  may  sometimes  do  good  work,  but  seldom 
in  the  sense  for  which  they  were  founded.  For  the  better  such 
handicraft  and  industrial  schools  are  organized,  the  more  surely 
do  they  outstep  their  intended  limits.  Their  pupils  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  the  position  of  workmen,  and  even  those  among 
them  whose  intelligence  and  skill  give  them  no  claims  to  high 
posts  nevertheless  seek  to  attain  them. 

The  schools  that  we  are  considering  here  are  continuations 
of  the  primary  schools,  and  they  can  be  organized  in  various 
ways.  I  say,  they  are  a  continuation  of  the  compulsory  primary 
school,  that  is  to  say,  a  school  compulsory  without  exception 
for  all  who  do  not  go  to  a  higher  school.  The  continuation 
schools  accompany  boys  and  girls  during  their  apprenticeship 
to  a  trade,  and  do  not  forget  those  who  are  forced  to  spend 
the  spring-time  of  their  lives  as  day  laborers,  messenger  boys, 
and  unskilled  workmen,  far  from  the  paradise  of  joy  in  work. 
They  fulfil  two  purposes:  first,  youthful  workers  and  appren- 
tices are  still  at  the  disposal  of  trade  and  industry;  second,  no 
citizen  of  the  state  is  left  without  an  education  extending  up 
to  his  eighteenth  year.  The  completeness  of  the  school  organi- 
zation depends  on  the  means  which  society  can  provide  for  the 
purpose  and  on  the  sacrifices  which  commerce,  trade,  and  in- 
dustry are  ready  and  able  to  make.  The  schools  are  not  merely 
technical  or  trade  schools.  They  only  make  use  of  the  pupil's 
trade  as  the  basis  of  their  educational  work.  The  trade-training 
which  they  give  is  not  the  object  of  the  school.  However 
thorough  this  training  in  a  continuation  school,  for  instance, 
in  Munich,  is,  it  is  still  only  the  starting-point  for  the  wider 
general  training,  for  the  education  in  practical  and  theoretical 
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thinking,  in  consideration  for  others,  in  devotion  to  common 
interests,  in  social  service  for  the  state  community. 

We  Germans  call  them  simply  continuation  schools.  The 
conviction  of  their  necessity  for  the  whole  life  of  the  state  has 
taken  possession  of  the  entire  population  more  and  more  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  In  South  Germany  there  is  no  city  or 
town,  however  small,  without  one  such  school,  at  least  for  all 
boys.  In  North  Germany  the  great  industrial  town  of  Essen 
is  the  only  larger  town  in  which  such  a  school  is  wanting.  -  - 
These  schools  are  compulsory  in  Bavaria,  Wurttemberg,  Sachsen. 
Baden,  and  Hessen,  for  both  town  and  country  population, 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  seventeen,  or  eighteen.  They  are  not 
everywhere  of  equal  educational  value.  There  are  still  many 
town  executives  that  have  not  yet  been  able  to  relinquish  the 
old  traditions  out  of  which  the  schools  arose  as  places  for 
repetition  of  elementary  school  work.  Not  all  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  give  judgment  in  this  matter  are  thus  far  pene- 
trated by  the  deep  conviction  that  they  have  to  deal  with  an 
independent  school  organism,  requiring  exactly  the  same  budget, 
the  same  solicitude,  and  the  same  possibilities  of  expansion, 
as  the  primary  schools.  But  everywhere  the  organizations  are 
progressing,  everywhere  the  representatives  of  industry  and 
trade  are,  with  few  exceptions,  beginning  to  realize  that  this 
new  form  of  school  can  prove  a  blessing  whenever  its  inner 
organization  adapts  itself  to  the  calling  of  the  boy  or  girl. 
Everywhere  have  these  schools  become  an  important  affair  of 
the  towns  and  receive  the  willing  support  of  the  governments. 
The  state  subsidies  in  Prussia,  which  amounted  to  half  a  million 
marks  in  1885,  had  risen  in  1908  to  three  millions.  The  num- 
ber of  schools  in  Prussia  rose  from  664,  with  58,000  pupils, 
to  2,100  schools  with  360,000  pupils.  In  Wurttemberg  a  law 
was  passed  in  1906  requiring  every  town  of  over  five  thousand 
inhabitants  to  organize  continuation  schools  for  all  apprentices 
in  commerce,  industry,  and  trade.  Bavaria  is  preparing  a  similar 
law  to  transform  the  compulsory  Sunday  school  for  apprentices, 
which  has  existed  for  the  last  hundred  years,  with  two  hours' 
instruction,  into  a  continuation  school  with  six  hours'  instruc- 
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tion,  for  many  country  parishes.  The  Bavarian  towns  have 
already  established  continuation  schools  everywhere.  Many 
Swiss  cantons,  especially  Zurich,  have  done  the  same,  and  some 
Austrian  crownlands,  especially  Lower  Austria  with  the  city  of 
Vienna,  have  taken  up  the  idea  of  developing  the  continuation 
school  in  the  sense  above  indicated.  In  Vienna  this  autumn  a 
central  building  has  been  opened  for  a  continuation  school,  with 
something  like  sixty  workshops,  at  a  cost  of  eight  million 
crowns.  And  in  1908  a  law  was  passed  in  Scotland  permitting 
every  town  to  establish  day  continuation  schools  for  apprentices 
of  both  sexes. 


We  must  now  consider  from  what  points  of  view  the  organi- 
zation of  these  schools  must  be  undertaken.  The  question  will 
be  answered  by  the  actual  conditions  under  which  the  pupils 
live.  If  the  continuation  school,  which  can  only  take  the  pupils 
under  its  discipline  for  a  small  part  of  the  week,  is  to  exercise 
an  educational  influence  on  them,  it  must  seek  to  take  hold  of 
the  pupils  by  their  egoistic  interests  in  life,  and  to  ennoble 
these  interests  in  the  process.  The  egoistic  interests  of  the 
pupils  are  contained  in  their  daily  work.  The  conditions  under 
which  they  carry  on  this  work  are  in  most  cases  very  unfa- 
vorable, especially  when  the  pupils  are  workers  in  large  in- 
dustries. The  best  thing  that  the  school  can  do  here  is  to  raise 
the  pupils'  joy  in  their  work.  By  so  doing  it  is  of  use  not  only 
to  the  pupils  but  also  to  the  industry.  But  it  can  only  raise 
the  pupil's  joy  in  work  by  placing  the  practical  work  of  the 
pupil  himself  in  the  center  of  all  school  work  and  by  teaching 
the  pupil  to  execute  it  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  to  think  out 
the  processes  of  the  work,  to  give  reasons  for  them,  and  to 
make  himself  master  of  them.  Thus  it  must  be  the  business 
of  the  school  to  group  the  organization  of  teaching  round  this 
work,  which  is  carried  on  in  special  workshops,  laboratories, 
and  other  similar  places.  All  other  teaching,  commercial,  scien- 
tific, artistic,  and  moral,  is  brought  into  intimate  connection 
with  it.  This  enables  the  school  by  degrees  more  and  more  to 
enlarge  the  purely  technical  and  mechanical  training  for  a  given 
calling  and  to  let  it  take  the  form  of  ever-widening  intellectual 
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and  moral  discipline.  Most  industries  and  trades  as  well  as 
commerce  and  agriculture  allow  of  considerable  development 
in  these  directions.  The  degree  of  general  culture  which  the 
school  can  offer  in  these  lines  is  not  determined  by  the  trade 
but  solely  by  the  time  which  the  school  has  at  its  disposal  and 
the  intellectual  powers  of  the  pupils.  In  spite  of  all  solicitude 
for  the  general  education  of  its  pupils,  the  school  always  re- 
mains on  the  firm  ground  of  the  real  life  by  which  the  pupil 
is  daily  and  hourly  surrounded. 

In  all  large  towns  and  in  all  purely  agricultural  parishes  it 
is  always  possible  to  gather  most  youthful  workers  together 
according  to  their  calling  in  special  continuation  schools,  in  the 
center  of  which  this  calling  stands.  This  kind  of  continuation 
school  ought  to  be  made  compulsory  for  all  boys  and  girls  up 
to  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  or  in  any  case  as  long  as 
apprenticeship  lasts.  No  reason  exists  why  these  schopls  should 
not  be  made  compulsory.  The  state  has  established  the  com- 
pulsory primary  school  because  it  has  recognized  the  necessity 
of  a  certain  amount  of  culture  for  all  the  citizens  of  the  state; 
the  same  recognition  must  lead  to  the  compulsory  continua- 
tion school.  There  are  certain  duties  that  every  citizen  must 
take  upon  himself,  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

The  time  to  be  allotted  to  the  continuation  school  must  de- 
pend on  the  means  at  its  disposal.  I  can  imagine  cases  in  which 
it  might  amount  to  two  or  three  hours  daily.  In  Germany  it 
varies  from  six  to  twelve  hours  a  week.  As  long  as  it  is  not 
reduced  to  less  than  six  hours  weekly,  quantity  is  less  impor- 
tant than  quality.  The  evening  hours  must  be  excluded.  Even- 
ing schools  can  only  be  established  for  voluntary  pupils.  Those 
who  possess  sufficient  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  strength 
will  attend  these  evening  classes  in  addition  to  the  morning 
school,  and  not  only  for  a  time  but  consistently  and  regularly. 
The  case  is  quite  different  for  the  majority  of  young  persons, 
who  do  not  possess  this  moral  and  intellectual  power  but  never- 
theless stand  in  need  of  education.  For  them  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  instruction  should  take  place  during  the  day, 
within  their  hours  of  work,  that  the  teacher  may  not  have  to 
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deal  with  a  will  still  further  weakened  by  fatigue.  In  Germany 
we  have  entirely  given  up  holding  compulsory  continuation 
classes  in  the  evening,  when  neither  teacher  nor  pupil,  especially 
in  the  winter  months,  is  equal  to  his  task.  Most  German  states 
grant  a  subsidy  only  to  towns  that  hold  their  continuation  classes 
before  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  sacrifices  must  be  made  by  employers,  by  giving  their 
apprentices  the  requisite  time  for  school  during  the  hours  of 
work.  The  will  to  make  this  sacrifice  was  often  extremely 
weak  qn  the  part  of  masters  and  manufacturers,  but  it  received 
powerful  support  in  the  trade-regulation  law  of  the  German 
Empire,  issued  in  the  year  1897.  According  to  paragraph  120 
of  these  regulations  every  employer  is  put  under  the  obligation 
to  dismiss  his  apprentices  from  work  at  the  hours  appointed  by 
the  town  for  school  purposes,  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  I  must 
add  that  the  masters  and  manufacturers,  especially  of  South 
Germany,  are  almost  unanimously  reconciled  to  this  order  of 
things.  Indeed  some  employers  and  guilds  in  Munich  have 
offered  to  send  me  apprentices  for  longer  instruction  than  the 
means  at  my  disposal  permitted  me  to  provide. 

The  joy  in  work  which  diffuses  itself  throughout  these 
schools  must  not  be  placed  only  in  the  service  of  intellectual 
and  technical  training,  but  no  less  in  the  service  of  moral  train- 
ing, or,  as  I  call  it,  of  civic  education.  For  this  reason  the 
instruction  must  be  organized  as  early  as  possible  from  the 
standpoint  of  free  community  of  labor.  Only  in  this  free  com- 
munity of  labor  can  the  two  fundamental  civic  virtues  be  de- 
veloped, namely,  consideration  for  others  and  loyalty  to  others' 
work.  The  workshops  of  the  continuation  schools,  as  we  have 
them  in  Munich,  afford  every  facility  for  carrying  out  this 
system:  practical  work  leads  in  itself  to  the  association  of  many 
hands  for  a  common  purpose,  in  other  words,  to  communities 
of  labor.  But  not  only  the  practical  instruction  in  school  work- 
shops and  school  gardens  lends  itself  to  this  system  ;  it  can  be 
applied  with  equal  success  to  instruction  in  physics  and  chem- 
istry, arithmetic,  geometry,  or  gymnastics.  Only  at  the  first 
stage,  when  it  is  a  question  of  initiating  the  pupil  into  the 
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elements  of  a  subject,  is  it  necessary  to  limit  the  instruction 
to  him  alone  and  seek  to  secure  his  individual  progress.  The 
individual  must  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of,  proficiency 
before  he  can  join  a  group  for  purposes  of  common  action. 
That  applies  to  the  embryonic  citizen  as  much  as  to  the  adult. 
But  in  all  other  respects,  and  in  all  schools,  the  whole  plan 
of  education  must  aim  at  turning  as  much  school  work  as  pos- 
sible into  work  that  can  be  done  in  common,  at  so  arranging 
the  tasks  and  the  whole  order  of  the  schools  that  smaller  or 
larger  groups,  or  all  the  pupils  together,  are  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  work  and  are  responsible  for  it. 

There  are  two  other  factors  that  serve  this  end  in  the  con- 
tinuation schools.  The  first  is  the  association  of  pupils  in 
groups  for  free  communities  of  labor,  for  purposes  of  self- 
improvement,  of  amusement,  of  physical  training,  or  of  practical 
charity.  This  is  nothing  new  in  England  or  America.  On  the 
contrary,  we  in  Germany  are  indebted  to  your  schools  for  the 
idea,  and  have  much  to  do  before  we  shall  succeed  in  making 
it  take  root  with  us.  We  have  nothing  in  our  higher  or  lower 
schools  to  correspond  to  your  leagues,  societies,  fraternities, 
gymnastic  associations,  debating  clubs,  clubs  for  musical  pur- 
poses, etc.  Many  of  these  associations  are  admirably  adapted 
for  the  continuation  schools,  and  can  be  placed  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  pupils  themselves.  It  is  possible  to  intro- 
duce a  regular  system  of  self-government  in  other  things  as 
well  into  the  continuation  schools,  if  only  one  condition  is 
fulfilled.  The  head  of  the  school  and  his  teachers  must  them- 
selves be  adept  in  the  government  of  their  own  school  and 
must  know  how  to  enlist  the  various  student  associations  in  the 
service  of  school  interests. 

The  second  factor  is  the  co-operation  of  the  employers  in 
the  trade  taught  at  the  school,  in  the  common  fulfilment  of 
the  school  tasks.  This  second  factor  has  been  little  realized  in 
Germany,  generally  not  at  all.  In  Munich,  however,  I  have 
endeavored,  wherever  it  was  feasible,  to  gain  the  interest  of 
the  employers  for  the  school  by  conceding  them  certain  rights 
and  imposing  certain  duties.    I  will  tell  the  manner  in  which 
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this  was  done  in  my  second  lecture.  We  must  confess  that  the 
interest  of  employers  in  their  apprentices'  education  has  not 
increased  during  the  last  thirty  years.  We  should  gladly  adopt 
every  means  in  our  power  to  awaken  it  afresh.  The  best  plan 
is  to  induce  the  employers  to  make  not  only  pecuniary  but 
also  personal  sacrifices  for  the  school,  even  when  the  school  is 
a  public  one.  We  do  not  value  a  thing  until  it  has  cost  us 
something.  By  these  means  we  enlarge  the  field  of  education 
and  the  community  of  labor  at  the  same  time.  We  accustom 
a  greater  number  of  persons  through  the  school  to  take  not  only 
a  commercial  but  also  a  purely  human  interest  in  the  apprentices 
and  to  bear  their  share  in  the  cares  of  education.  The  plan 
has  proved  itself  an  excellent  one  in  most  cases,  though  not  in 
all.  The  general  recognition  that  the  Munich  continuation 
schools  now  enjoy  on  all  sides  is  in  large  part  to  be  attributed 
to  the  adoption  of  this  plan. 

When  the  continuation  school  has  by  these  means  become 
a  true  educational  institution,  not  only  for  technical  but  also 
for  moral  education,  then  it  will  also  have  become  a  suitable 
medium  for  civic  education  and  instruction.  All  teaching  as 
to  the  aims  and  tasks  of  the  state  and  the  common  interests 
of  all  members  of  the  state  has  but  little  value  as  long  as  this 
teaching  does  not  fall  on  ground  already  made  receptive  and 
fertile  by  corresponding  habits  of  life.  This  applies  especially 
to  schools  like  the  German  continuation  schools,  with  their 
limited  hours  of  instruction  and  the  quality  of  their  pupils, 
who  have  so  frequently  received  no  good  home  training.  The 
most  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  institutions  of  the 
state  and  all  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  citizens  does  not  in 
itself,  as  we  know,  suffice  to  make  a  citizen.  A  man  may  even 
be  an  admirable  teacher  of  civic  science  and  a  first-class  villain 
at  the  same  time.  We  cannot  develop  character  by  teaching 
and  precept  until  the  organization  of  school  and  instruction 
has  been  laid  out  with  the  object  of  accustoming  the  pupil  as 
far  as  possible  to  fair  and  upright  dealing.  As  to  the  form  that 
this  civic  teaching  should  take,  I  need  say  far  less  in  your 
country  than  in  Germany,  where  civic  teaching  was  until  quite 
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recently  an  unheard-of  thing,  and  where  people  have  learned 
by  degrees  that  civic  teaching  must  become  one  of  the  funda- 
mental tasks  of  all  public  schools,  as  soon  as  the  pupil  is  ready  to 
receive  it.  A  year  ago  I  came  across  an  excellent  American  book 
which  showed  me  with  how  much  common-sense  and  insight  this 
subject  is  already  treated  in  your  schools  and  which  in  my  writ- 
ings and  speeches  I  have  repeatedly  recommended  my  German 
countrymen  to  study.  It  is  the  book  of  Dunn's,  entitled  Com- 
munity and  Citizen,  which  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1909. 
The  book  can  be  admirably  applied  to  continuation  schools,  and 
I  hope  that  some  of  my  teachers  in  Munich  will  before  long 
translate  it  into  German,  with  the  necessary  revision  of  those 
parts  that  refer  to  exclusively  American  conditions.  In  my  next 
lecture  I  propose  to  describe  the  details  which  show  more  clearly 
how  we  give  civic  instruction  in  our  Munich  continuation  schools. 
The  more  we  are  able  to  base  civic  instruction  on  personal  ex- 
perience, that  is,  on  the  independent  investigations  and  observa- 
tions of  the  pupils,  the  more  productive  it  will  become. 

The  question  remains  whether  the  education  of  the  masses 
which  we  call  by  the  name  of  continuation  school  in  Germany, 
and  which  we  have  realized  in  Munich  and  in  some  few  country 
towns,  is  equally  practicable  in  the  United  States.  One  great 
difficulty  is  doubtless  the  fact  that  in  American  trades  and  in- 
dustries, if  I  am  rightly  informed,  apprenticeship,  as  far  as  it 
still  exists,  does  not  begin  before  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  that 
therefore  so  many  of  your  boys  and  girls  lose  two  of  the  years 
that  would  be  most  valuable  for  systematic  education  between 
the  primary  school  and  the  commencement  of  apprenticeship 
It  should  be  the  first  care  of  educators  to  fill  this  great  gap, 
either  by  prolonging  the  term  of  elementary  education  or  by 
letting  apprenticeship  begin  earlier,  as  it  does  in  Germany.  As 
a  rule  both  boys  and  girls  are  ready  to  enter  a  calling  at  the  close 
of  their  fourteenth  year.  In  Germany  at  least  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  our  experience  in  this  direction.  From 
an  educational  point  of  view  it  is  desirable  to  make  fourteen 
the  age  for  commencing,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  working 
at  a  trade  is  or  might  be  an  essential  factor  in  the  formation  of 
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character.  Nothing  strengthens  character  more  than  honest 
trade  work,  and  I  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  said 
in  his  speech  at  Harrisburg  last  February: 

The  contribution  that  honest  toil  makes  to  the  child-character  is  just  as 
rich,  possibly,  as  that  of  any  other  specific  line  of  school  work.  Earnest, 
self-directed  effort  is  the  base  of  all  habit  and  the  very  cornerstone  of  char- 
acter. Nothing  so  crystallizes  the  crude  charcoal  of  childhood  into  the 
diamonds  of  humanity  as  systematic  self-directed  effort. 

What  we  have  to  beware  of  is  that  this  industrial  work,  this 
"honest  toil,"  does  not  degenerate  into  drudgery.  And  this 
danger  will  be  avoided  when  a  well-organized  continuation 
school  keeps  pace  with  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  giving  it 
meaning  and  thoroughness,  making  it  many-sided,  taking  hold 
of  and  ennobling  all  its  interests.  Even  the  hardest  work  ceases 
to  be  a  torment  when  we  perform  it  with  all  our  hearts.  The 
introduction  of  industrial  work  or  manual  training  into  the 
upper  classes  of  the  primary  school  is  without  doubt  a  most 
useful  undertaking  in  the  interests  of  industrial  education.  We 
have  long  adopted  this  plan  in  Munich,  although  we  have  not 
carried  it  so  far  as  the  ecoles  professionnelles  in  Belgium  and 
France.  Indeed,  from  a  social  and  economic  standpoint  it  is 
much  easier  than  the  establishment  of  well-organized  continua- 
tion schools.  For  the  elementary  classes  do  not  have  to  struggle 
against  the  egoism  of  employers.  But  this  cannot  take  the  place 
of  well-developed  continuation  schools.  For  the  aim  and  end  of 
all  this  training  cannot  be  merely  industrial  education.  Its 
aim  and  end  is  the  education  of  the  man,  whom  it  will  not 
permit  to  be  identified  with  and  lost  in  the  workman.  And 
the  modern  state  can  never  hope  to  become  a  state  of  culture 
and  justice  till  it  has  succeeded,  by  the  right  manner  of  instruc- 
tion, in  restoring  to  work,  robbed  of  its  divinity  by  the  advance 
of  industry,  its  educational  powers. 
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The  study  of  any  of  the  institutions  of  a  foreign  country — 
its  political  constitution,  its  religious  ceremonies,  its  social  con- 
ventions, its  commercial  and  industrial  methods — is  not  a  mere 
indulgence  of  the  feeling  of  curiosity  which  prompts  us  to  wish 
to  know  everything  that  can  be  known;  but  such  study  has 
its  direct  and  vital  contribution  to  make  to  the  comprehension, 
evaluation,  and  reformation  of  our  own  peculiar  institutions. 
The  time  was,  and  not  many  decades  ago,  when  the  nations  of 
what  we  may  call  western  civilization  visited  each  other  with  the 
same  sense  of  rather  idle  inquisitiveness  with  which  today  a 
traveler  from  America  or  western  Europe  ordinarily  visits  the 
Orient.  He  hardly  expects  to  be  in  comprehensible  surround- 
ings ;  he  knows  that  he  will  not  be  in  assimilable  surroundings. 
He  goes  as  an  observer,  his  mind  set  on  the  contrast  between 
the  civilization  he  has  come  from  and  that  which  he  has  come 
to.  He  is  looking  less  for  instruction  than  for  diversion.  Such 
an  attitude,  of  course,  implies  a  superficial  view  of  the  society 
he  visits,  and  results  generally  in  a  number  of  rather  picturesque 
impressions  which  are  kept  alive,  if  at  all,  rather  by  reference 
to  a  set  of  picture  postcards  than  by  any  deep  reflection  on  the 
import  and  tendencies  of  the  social  institutions  of  the  people 
visited. 

Naturally,  thousands  of  unthinking  tourists  still  visit  every 
country  in  this  spirit  of  profitless  inquisitiveness.  But  the  reflect- 
ing man  or  woman  no  longer  has  this  attitude  toward  the  civili- 
zations of  western  Europe.  Even  the  picturesque  costumes  of 
the  Black  Forest  and  the  gay  paraphernalia  of  the  Castilian  bull- 
fights are  yielding  in  interest  to  the  agrarian  question  in  Ger- 
man politics  and  the  struggle  for  free  education  in  Spain. 
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Of  the  manifestations  of  that  true  and  travailing  history 
which  is  the  record  of  the  progress  of  the  idea  of  freedom, 
none  is  more  worthy  of  study  and  admiration  than  the  long 
struggle  for  a  state  system  of  free  lay  education  which  has 
been  waged  and  is  still  being  waged  in  our  sister  republic  of 
France.  Nowhere  else,  I  believe,  can  the  problems  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  free  public  education,  exempt  from 
the  control  of  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  molded  to  meet 
the  principles  of  a  democratic  state,  be  so  advantageously  studied 
today  as  in  France. 

All  educational  problems  in  France  for  the  last  century,  and 
especially  since  the  establishment  of  the  Third  Republic,  have 
been  moral  problems;  for  the  great  absorbing  need  that  has 
been  felt  by  all  the  men  who  have  labored  for  the  cause  of 
public  education  in  France,  from  Condorcet  down  to  Ferdinand 
Buisson,  has  been  to  build  a  school  which  should  furnish  the 
youth  of  the  land  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution:  namely,  the  sufficiency  of  the  human  mind, 
illumined  by  the  sole  light  of  reason,  to  devise  and  maintain  a 
social  state  in  which  every  virtue  shall  have  encouragement  for 
its  full  perfection  and  every  man  find  employment  for  his  utmost 
talent. 

Furthermore,  there  are  certain  traits  in  the  French  char- 
acter and  certain  factors  in  French  history  which  bring  the  de- 
velopment of  institutions  among  that  people  into  clear  relief. 
I  refer  to  the  keen  analytical  power  of  the  French  mind:  its 
passion  for  logical  consistency  and  symmetry.  Where  other 
people,  especially  the  English,  have  formed  their  political  and 
social  institutions  rather  by  a  process  of  experimentation,  the 
French,  rejecting  empiricism,  have  first  reasoned  out  what  form 
their  institutions  should  take,  and  then  have  insisted  by  legisla- 
tion (or  the  guillotine)  that  the  institutions  should  fit  the  form. 
Whatever  practical  disadvantage  this  method  has  brought — 
revolution  in  the  place  of  evolution,  political  turmoil  in  the  place 
of  orderly  development,  demagogues  and  adventurers  in  the 
place  of  sane  political  leaders — nevertheless  in  one  respect  the 
French  passion  for  complete  logical  consistency  has  been  of 
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advantage  to  the  student  of  French  institutions;  it  has  made 
the  issues  between  parties  clear,  and  has  arrayed  argument 
against  argument  in  such  full  controversy  that  one  can  scarcely 
miss  any  considerable  point  in  the  discussion. 

To  take  a  historical  example.  From  the  days  of  Richelieu 
to  the  present  day  the  one  striking  characteristic  of  French 
politics  under  whatever  sort  of  regime  (absolute  monarchy, 
constitutional  monarchy,  empire,  Jacobin  republic,  bourgeois  re- 
public, democratic  republic)  has  been  its  centralization:  the 
domination  of  king,  emperor,  committee,  or  clique  in  the 
capital.  This  centralizing  idea,  if  traced  carefully  into  the 
realm  of  political  metaphysics,  would  perhaps  be  found  to  be 
only  another  aspect  of  that  passion  for  logical  symmetry  which 
we  have  just  noted  as  the  dominating  psychological  trait  of  the 
French  mind.  We  are  not  interested  in  its  theoretical  aspect 
here.  On  its  practical  side,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
student  of  French  institutions,  for  it  standardizes  and  unifies 
what  he  finds  in  other  countries  uneven,  contradictory,  excep- 
tional, capricious,  and  often  even  illogical.  England,  for  ex- 
ample, carries  along  a  mass  of  traditions  in  her  politics,  her 
religion,  her  schools,  which  are  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  modern 
democratic  spirit  and  difficult  to  appreciate  fully  in  their  remote 
historic  origins.  The  French,  of  course,  preserve  certain  na- 
tional traits  from  generation  to  generation;  but  their  institutions 
they  do  not  preserve.  Instead  of  slowly  adding  features  to  the 
old  systems,  they  make  new  ones.  They  tear  down  the  house 
and  rebuild  on  the  old  foundations;  while  the  English  let  the 
old  part  stand  till  it  decays  by  the  slow  hand  of  time,  and 
build  a  new  annex — without  being  too  much  disturbed  by  the 
lack  of  harmonious  political  architecture. 

Now,  since  education  in  every  land  and  every  epoch  is  but 
the  expression,  like  every  public  activity,  of  the  social  ideal 
of  that  land  and  epoch,  we  shall  find  all  educational  systems 
directed  toward  what  the  people  consider  as  most  conducive  to 
their  social  survival.  The  moral  ideal  of  a  community,  whether 
it  be  to  form  saints  or  to  train  soldiers,  to  make  scholars  or  to 
produce  millionaires,  will  be  reflected  in  the  curricula  of  the 
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schools.  Education  might  be  called  the  normative  aspect  of 
the  social  life.  Just  as  Plato  found  in  the  state  the  best  subject 
for  the  study  of  justice,  because  the  state  was  the  individual 
"writ  large" ;  so  we  may  find  in  the  school  the  best  commentary 
on  the  ideal  of  the  state,  because  the  school  is  the  state  in  the 
making.  The  public  school  in  France  developed  out  cf  a  great 
moral-social  movement,  as  it  did  among  the  Puritans  of  the 
new  world.  We  shall,  therefore,  expect  to  find  the  public  school 
in  France  striving  to  embody  the  principles  of  the  movement 
to  which  it  owed  its  birth,  while  all  the  time  reflecting  the 
peculiar  psychological  traits  and  historic  inheritance  of  the 
French  people.  The  moral-social  movement  out  of  which  the 
public  school  in  France  grew  was  the  French  Revolution;  the 
peculiar  featu  res  it  'hich  the  public  school  in  France  shows  in  all 
its  development  are  a  great  tendency  to  uniformity,  almost 
monotony,  in  organisation  and  function,  strict  centralisation  of 
authority,  uncompromising  opposition  to  influences  antagonistic 
to  the  revolutionary  principle  (such  as  the  Catholic  church),  and 
firm  belief  that  the  faithful  pursuit  of  an  elaborately  formulated 
program  will  make  scholars. 

Before  passing  from  these  general  remarks  on  French  edu- 
cation to  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  foundation  of  the 
public  school  in  France,  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  peculiar 
meaning  of  some  terms  which  may  easily  be  misunderstood. 
In  the  first  place,  "primary"  and  "secondary"  education  do  not 
mean  the  same  thing  in  France  as  they  do  with  us.  In  America 
primary  education  is  a  preparation  for  secondary  education, 
as  secondary  education  is  a  preparation  for  what  we  call  "higher 
education."  The  categories  succeed  each  other.  One  passes 
from  primary  to  secondary  education  only  at  one  point — where 
the  one  leaves  off  and  the  other  begins.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ecoles  primaires  and  the  icoles  secondaires  run  along- 
side of  each  other,  each  containing  students  from  the  tenderest 
childhood  to  young  manhood  and  young  womanhood.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  is  not  chronological,  but  social.  In 
the  ecoles  primaires,  which  are  absolutely  free  public  schools, 
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the  children  of  the  lower-middle  class  are  found.  Education 
in  these  schools  is  a  preparation  for  fanning,  industry,  and 
commerce.  In  the  ecoles  secondares,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sisting of  the  lycees  and  the  colleges,  the  pupils  pay.  These 
schools  are  "public"  in  that  they  are  managed  by  the  state  (the 
lycees)  or  the  municipality  (the  colleges);  but  they  are  private 
schools  in  that  instruction  in  them  is  not  free.  The  pupils 
of  the  lycees  and  the  colleges  are  destined  rather  for  the  uni- 
versity and  the  learned  professions,  or  for  a  place  in  the  multi- 
farious and  highly  developed  officialdom  of  France.  The  tuition 
charges  in  the  ccoles  secondares  vary  considerably,  according 
to  the  fashionableness  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  or  the  newness  and  elegance  of  the  buildings:  and  the 
charges  act  as  a  sort  of  "social  sieve"  to  separate  the  children 
of  the  rich  from  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  situation  is 
analogous  to  that  of  New  York  or  Chicago,  where  the  well-to- 
do  citizens  generally  send  their  children  to  private  schools  to 
avoid  their  association  with  the  poorer  children  who  crowd 
the  public  schools.  A  high  French  official  would  not  have  his 
son  in  the  same  school  with  his  concierge's  son.  The  boys  may 
be  the  same  age,  and  both  studying  the  same  subjects  in  the 
same  grade;  but  the  concierge's  son  goes  to  the  ecole  primaire, 
while  the  official's  son  goes  to  the  ecole  secondaire. 

The  ecoles  secondaires  are,  as  we  have  seen,  of  two  sorts, 
the  lycees  and  the  colleges.  The  lycees  are  state  schools.  They 
were  founded  by  Napoleon  as  recruiting  grounds  for  his  hier- 
archy of  officers  and  officials.  There  are  now  about  160  of 
these  schools  in  France,  including  42  for  girls.  The  colleges, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  which  there  are  about  300  in  France, 
are  supported  by  the  municipalities.  They  do  not  differ  from 
the  lyctes  appreciably  in  curriculum  or  in  the  social  quality 
of  the  students;  and  one  would  find  it  difficult  to  discover  any- 
thing in  the  conduct  of  the  classes,  the  quality  of  ihe  work- 
done,  the  character  of  the  boys,  or  the  zeal  and  competency  of 
the  instructors,  to  distinguish  the  College  Chaptal  in  Paris  from 
its  neighbor,  the  Lycee  Carnot. 

Of  course,  the  French  college  must  not  be  confused  with 
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our  word  "college."  The  college  was  originally  (as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century)  a  foundation  to  furnish  lodging  and 
meals  to  a  group  of  young  men  studying  at  a  university;  and 
European  universities  that  have  kept  their  ancient  constitution 
still  consist  of  a  number  of  colleges,  like  Merton,  Baliol,  Mag- 
dalen, and  a  number  more  at  Oxford.  The  name  college  then 
got  to  be  applied  to  foundations  outside  the  university,  especially 
by  the  Jesuits  in  their  numerous  schools  organized  in  the  six- 
teenth and  early  seventeenth  centuries.  From  that  time  on  the 
word  has  been  applied  to  what  we  should  call  a  high  school 
or  an  academy.  So  the  colttge  is  a  much  more  venerable  in- 
stitution than  Napoleon's  lycie,  although  the  latter  type  of  school 
stands  slightly  higher  perhaps  in  popular  estimation  in  France 
today. 

Another  French  educational  term  must  be  explained  for 
fear  of  confusion  with  its  literal  English  translation :  that  is 
the  term  ecole  libre.  The  ecole  libre  is  in  no  sense  a  "free 
school,"  as  we  understand  the  phrase,  either  in  the  lack  of 
tuition  charges  or  the  liberality  of  the  teaching.  An  hole  libre 
may  charge  an  exorbitant  rate  of  tuition,  and  teach  a  most 
bigoted  or  antiquated  system  of  doctrine.  It  is  simply  a  school 
which  is  no  part  of  the  state  system — a  private  school.  It  is 
"free"  of  state  direction,  though  naturally  every  free,  or  private, 
school  has  to  conform  to  strict  regulations  to  get  the  license 
to  exist.  The  famous  Loi  Falloux  of  1850  defined  the  ecole 
libre  as  "any  school  founded  or  supported  by  an  individual  or 
a  society."  All  the  church  and  convent  schools  which  were  in 
existence  until  a  few  years  ago  in  France  were  ecoles  libres. 

One  further  definition  is  necessary.  The  word  classc  in 
the  French  pedagogical  vocabulary  means  a  group  of  students 
under  one  teacher,  while  what  we  generally  call  a  "class"  or 
"grade"  is  called  in  France  a  cours.  In  the  country  schools  in 
France,  for  example,  one  teacher  may  have  a  group  of  children 
comprising  various  grades ;  that  is,  he  may  have  several  cours  in 
one  classe,  while  in  the  large  city  schools  each  cours  or  grade 
may  be  divided  into  several  classes,  each  having  its  own  class- 
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teacher.  The  foregoing  definition  will  guard  against  the  mis- 
understanding of  words  occurring  frequently  in  these  articles. 

Turning  now  to  sketch  the  foundation  of  the  public 
school  in  France,  we  must  go  back,  as  we  do  in  the  study  of 
practically  every  force  in  modern  France,  to  the  great  Revolu- 
tion. Before  the  French  Revolution  there  was  practically  no 
such  thing  as  public  education.  The  church,  to  be  sure,  had 
made  some  provision  for  the  training  of  the  youth  in  some  of 
the  dioceses  of  France;  but  the  object  of  such  training  was 
rather  exclusively  the  recruitment  of  the  clerical  order.  Every 
student  of  the  Middle  Ages  knows  how  great  concern  Charle- 
magne showed  to  have  his  clergy  educated;  how  he  invited 
Alcuin  of  York  to  direct  his  Palace  School ;  how  he  wrote  to  the 
bishops  in  his  famous  Capitulary  of  787,  which  has  been  called 
"the  first  charter  of  education  in  Western  Europe" :  "We  exhort 
you  to  apply  yourselves  to  learning  with  perseverance  and  hu- 
mility, which  is  well  pleasing  to  God;  so  that  you  may  be  able 
to  preach  with  greater  ease  and  certainty  the  mysteries  of  the 
Holy  Scripture:  and  let  there  be  chosen  men  able,  willing  to 
learn,  and  desirous  of  teaching  others."  Ten  years  later  (797) 
the  Bishop  of  Orleans  even  went  so  far  as  to  order  the  clergy 
in  his  diocese  to  open  schools  for  the  children  of  all  their 
parishioners.  The  best  German  biographer  of  Alcuin,  Herr 
Lorenz,  says  that  "the  lower  orders  in  France  had  more  uni- 
versal education  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  than  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth." 

But  the  ages  of  confusion  and  anarchy  which  followed  the 
break-up  of  Charlemagne's  empire  killed  any  germs  of  popular 
education  that  there  were  in  these  episcopal  schools.  And  when 
learning  was  received  as  a  part  of  that  general  rebirth  of  Europe 
which  we  associate  with  the  Crusades,  the  rise  of  the  Italian 
and  French  Communes,  the  organization  of  the  guilds,  the  gen- 
eral loosening  of  Europe's  steel  corselet  of  feudalism — edu- 
cation took  the  rather  aristocratic  form  of  the  university,  guilds 
of  scholars  nominally  under  the  control  of  the  church,  but  con- 
stantly chafing  under  the  ecclesiastical  authority  and  venturing 
on  doctrines  and  publications  which  outraged  the  orthodox 
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standards.  Such  primary  instruction  as  there  was  from  the 
twelfth  century  on  was  in  the  hands  of  the  monastic  orders, 
which  virtually  kept  the  monopoly  of  primary  instruction  in 
France  up  to  the  ministry  of  M.  Guizot  in  1833. 

The  Jesuit  order  was  especially  active,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
organizing  schools  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries; 
but  the  order  was  deprived  of  its  right  to  teach  in  France  in 
1762,  and  the  next  year  was  banished  from  the  country,  to  be 
dissolved  a  few  years  later  by  Pope  Clement  himself. 

On  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution,  then,  there  was  prac- 
tically no  primary  instruction  in  France,  except  in  the  monastic 
schools.  The  universities  and  the  colleges  did  not  signify  much 
to  the  people  at  large.  They  were  exclusive  establishments, 
attended  by  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  people,  and  follow- 
ing curricula  that  had  little  bearing  on  the  duties  of  a  citizen. 
They  turned  out  wits  and  philosophers,  the  nobility  of  the 
robe  and  the  nobility  of  the  sword.  If  by  any  chance  a  son  of 
the  less  esteemed  bourgeois  passed  through  their  halls,  he  found 
himself  a  social  outcast  among  his  more  reputable  classmates. 
Danton  complains  bitterly  of  the  exclusiveness  of  the  university 
and  the  collige:  "The  old  regime  has  forced  us  into  the  Revo- 
lution by  educating  us  without  opening  any  outlet  for  our 
talents." 

When  the  Revolution  came  it  enlarged  the  entire  frame- 
work of  French  institutions.  The  great  leaders  of  the  Revo- 
lution realized  that  it  was  nothing  less  than  the  reconstruction 
of  society  that  they  were  aiming  at  by  their  doctrines  of  the 
equality  of  each  citizen  before  the  law  and  the  freedom  of 
each  man  to  the  cultivation  and  expression  of  his  inborn  talent. 
They  knew,  as  every  company  of  reformers  has  known,  that 
the  life  of  their  movement  depended  upon  the  education  of  the 
people.  So  Mirabeau,  the  greatest  of  the  revolutionary  states- 
men, prepared  a  report  dealing  with  the  organization  of  a 
system  of  national  schools.  So  Danton  in  one  of  his  splendid 
sentences  cried:  "Apres  le  pain,  le  premier  besoin  du  peuple 
c'est  l'education."  And  in  the  midst  of  its  overwhelming  duties 
the  Constituent  Assembly  still  had  time  to  pass  the  famous 
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decree  which  has  been  called  the  levee  en  masse  for  public 
education:  "There  shall  be  created  and  organized  a  system  of 
public  instruction  common  to  all  the  citizens,  free  in  the  sub- 
jects necessary  for  every  man  and  distributed  throughout  the 
kingdom  according  to  the  population." 

Before  any  steps  could  be  taken  to  set  in  motion  this  great 
revolutionizing  plan  of  a  national  system  of  public  instruction, 
the  Constituent  Assembly  had  finished  its  work  of  constitution- 
making,  and  given  place  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which 
was  designed  to  be  a  permanent  parliament  associated  with  the 
constitutional  monarch  in  the  government  of  France. 

One  of  the  earliest  committees  appointed  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction,  which  in- 
cluded in  its  membership  the  philosopher  Condorcet.  Condorcet 
reported  an  elaborate  plan  of  public  education  in  1792.  The 
basis  of  his  plan  was  the  revolutionary  principle  of  the  equality 
of  each  citizen  in  the  eyes  of  the  state:  "The  Constitution  in 
its  recognition  of  the  right  which  each  man  has  to  choose  his 
own  cult,  and  by  its  doctrine  of  the  absolute  equality  of  all  the 
citizens  of  France,  cannot  permit  in  its  public  instruction  the 
teaching  of  any  doctrine  which  by  repelling  the  children  of 
any  number  of  its  citizens  would  destroy  that  equality  and 
would  give  the  particular  dogmas  of  any  party  a  preference 
contrary  to  the  liberty  of  opinion  of  all.  It  is  therefore  strictly 
necessary  to  separate  from  moral  instruction  every  doctrine 
of  religion,  and  to  allow  in  the  public  instruction  no  celebra- 
tion of  religious  ceremonies  These  may  be  followed 

in  the  churches  or  synagogues  of  each  one's  choice.''  Condor- 
cet *s  non-sectarian  and  completely  lay  system  of  education  had 
some  very  fine  suggestions  in  it.  It  contained  such  modern 
ideas  as  the  adaptation  of  the  program  of  study  to  the  child's 
capacity  and  bent;  the  organization  of  excursions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  botany,  ornithology,  and  entomology ; 
the  arrangement  of  the  material  for  study  in  cycles,  so  that 
the  student  should  return  to  the  same  subject,  but  on  a  higher 
plane;  the  inclusion  of  courses  in  history,  legislation,  and 
sociology:  the  organization  of  the  entire  system  of  education 
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from  the  primary  school  up  to  a  national  society  of  arts  and 
sciences,  a  group  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  realm 
to  crown  the  pyramid  of  learning. 

Condorcet's  plan  called  for  the  organization  of  30,000 
primary  schools,  no  lycccs,  and  the  National  Academy,  at  an 
estimated  expense  of  24,000,000  francs.  Neither  the  money 
nor  the  teachers  were  available.  It  would  have  been  a  matter 
of  some  years  at  least  to  get  fairly  started  on  the  plan — and 
the  Legislative  Assembly  lasted  less  than  a  year.  When  we 
consider  what  the  duties  of  the  Assembly  were  from  April, 
1792,  to  its  dissolution  in  September,  the  wonder  is  not  that 
the  Legislative  Assembly  did  not  carry  out  the  plans  of  Con- 
dorcet,  but  that  through  all  the  stormy  period  of  its  existence  it 
devoted  two  periods  a  week  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  education. 

The  king  deposed  and  imprisoned  in  the  Temple  with  the 
royal  family,  the  monarchy  overthrown  and  a  republic  pro- 
claimed, a  convention  met  on  September  21,  1792,  to  draw  up 
the  first  republican  constitution  of  France. 

This  French  Convention,  which  sat  from  the  autumn  of  1792 
to  the  autumn  of  1795,  was  probably  the  most  remarkable 
legislative  body  in  the  world's  history.  It  was  not  legally  a 
legislative  body,  but  simply  a  convention  chosen  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution like  our  own  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  But 
when  it  assembled  it  found  so  much  urgent  political  business 
on  its  hands  that  it  simply  assumed  the  government  of  France 
and  relegated  the  composition  of  the  constitution  to  a  more 
convenient  season.  When  in  the  course  of  the  next  summer 
it  hastily  framed  a  constitution  (the  so-called  Constitution  of 
the  year  I),  it  showed  no  signs  of  disbanding  and  turning  the 
country  over  to  the  constituted  authorities.  The  king  had  been 
beheaded,  war  had  been  declared  on  all  the  surrounding  nations, 
the  sections  of  Paris  were  dominating  the  Convention  com- 
pletely, and  the  whole  direction  of  the  country  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  by 
the  aid  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  purging  the  land 
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of  suspected  aristocrats.  The  Reign  of  Terror  was  beginning 
and  the  guillotine  was  claiming  first  its  tens,  then  its  hundreds 
of  victims. 

The  years  1793  to  1795  are  the  years  of  the  Jacobin  republic 
— and  that  phrase  tells  the  story  of  all  the  legislation  of  the 
period.  The  principles  underlying  the  Jacobin  program  were 
professedly  the  principles  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  insufferably  dry,  pedantic,  selfish,  and  heartless 
Robespierre.  The  Jacobin  republic  was  omnipotent,  anti- 
Catholic,  anti-Christian,  leveling,  intolerant,  propagandist 
Rousseau,  referring  the  reader  to  Plato's  Republic,  had  written 
in  his  Entile:  "Good  social  institutions  are  those  which  are  best 
fitted  to  denaturalize  men,  that  is  to  take  away  their  absolute 
existence  and  give  them  a  relative  existence,  to  transport  the 
self  into  the  common  unity.  A  child  on  opening  its  eyes  ought 
to  see  the  fatherland,  and  even  to  the  hour  of  death,  he  ought 
to  see  nothing  else."  What  in  Rousseau's  rhetoric  was  a  coun- 
sel of  patriotism,  became  in  the  Jacobin  interpretation  a  divine 
decree  to  be  carried  out  by  the  chosen  chiefs  of  the  nation,  as 
the  decrees  of  Jehovah  were  enforced  against  the  Moabite  and 
the  Amalekite  of  old.  The  Jacobin  credo  was  absolute.  Robes- 
pierre was  its  prophet.  The  state  was  an  indivisible  unity 
— a  democracy  to  be  kept  pure  by  the  authorities,  even  if  thou- 
sands had  to  be  sacrificed  to  purge  out  the  poisons  of  aristoc- 
racy and  privilege.  There  could  be  no  corporations,  no  associa- 
tions, no  institutions  except  those  sanctioned  and  controlled  by 
the  Jacobin  leaders.  As  the  future  purity  of  the  state  de- 
pended on  the  generation  to  come,  the  child  must  be  safeguarded 
against  any  deviation  from  the  true  civic  training  in  school 
or  home.  The  child  belonged  to  the  state.  Therefore,  the 
father's  right  was  lost  or  merged  in  the  right  of  the  state. 
Who  could  guarantee,  except  the  Jacobin  authorities,  that  the 
child  would  not  at  home  receive  training  which  would  make 
him  an  aristocrat?  "Let  us  take  the  children  at  the  age  of 
five  years,"  said  Morelly,  "and  bring  them  up  in  a  uniform 
fashion,  imbued  with  the  true  Jacobin  principles,  at  the  expense 
of  the  state."   The  ideal  was  the  old  Spartan  ideal  of  Lycurgus. 
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France  was  to  be  turned  into  a  training  camp,  not  for  soldiers 
primarily  but  for  virtuous  citizens.  Rousseau  had  written  in 
his  Contrat  social:  "All  that  breaks  the  social  unity  is  worth- 
less." This  was  interpreted  by  the  arch-priest  of  Jacobinism 
to  mean  that  all  that  differed  from  the  Jacobin  uniformity 
was  worthy  of  death.  "We  must  re-create  France,"  cried  Bil- 
laud-Varennes — who  himself  needed  re-creation  far  more  than 
the  Nicodemus  of  the  gospels.  And  the  unspeakable  Carrier, 
the  infamous  executioner  of  Nantes,  gave  expression  to  the  Jaco- 
bin theory  in  its  most  brutal  and  logical  completeness:  "We 
will  make  a  cemetery  of  France  rather  than  not  regenerate  it 
after  our  own  way." 

This  Jacobin  program,  in  other  words,  was  nothing  less  than 
the  despotism  of  an  irresponsible  clique  of  men — made  the  more 
desperate  and  reckless  by  the  very  uncertainty  of  the  tenure 
of  their  power — replacing  the  tyranny  of  a  monarch,  which  was 
tame  and  merciful  beside  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  chance  there  was  for  a 
public-school  system  under  such  a  regime.  The  Convention 
abolished  the  university  and  all  the  colleges,  literary  societies, 
scientific  academies,  libraries,  museums,  geographical  societies, 
even  botanical  gardens,  for  fear  of  the  existence  of  some  center 
of  aristocratic  corruption  beyond  its  control.  When  Bouquier 
proposed  to  allow  the  opening  of  free  schools  (icoles  libres), 
he  was  met  by  the  warning  that  a  corporation  of  teachers  would 
prove  dangerous  to  the  republic:  "a  new  priesthood  more  to 
be  feared  than  the  old."  The  only  plan  of  education  that  the 
Convention  would  consider  was  the  Spartan  plan  of  strict  state 
regime;  to  take  the  children  from  the  ages  of  five  to  twelve, 
and  bring  them  up  in  common — food,  clothes,  amusements, 
lessons,  speech,  shoes  and  stockings,  even,  all  alike.  By  a  decree 
of  the  Convention  (May  30,  1793)  it  was  ordered  that  there 
should  be  a  primary  school  in  each  town  of  400  to  1,500  inhabit- 
ants, where  the  youth  should  be  instructed  in  all  things  neces- 
sary for  their  duty  as  citizens  (meaning,  of  course,  as  Jacobins), 
and  that  the  teachers  should  be  required  to  give  public  confer- 
ences before  the  citizens  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  at  least 
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once  a  week.  So  the  Jacobin  schools  were  to  be  at  the  same 
time  centers  for  the  propagation  of  the  doctrine — a  sort  of 
university  extension  program  for  the  spread  of  pure  civics. 
Furthermore,  a  progressive  tax  was  to  be  levied  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  education,  making  the  rich  pay  for  the  instruction 
of  the  poor. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Jacobin  republic  in  the  summer  of 
1795  and  the  inauguration  of  the  government  of  the  Directory 
under  the  new  Constitution  of  the  year  III  delivered  the  state 
from  the  Spartan  form  of  Jacobin  education.  But  much  of 
the  influence  of  the  Convention's  spirit  remained  in  the  plans 
for  the  school  system — and  the  tremendous  centralization  still 
observable  in  French  education  is  due  rather  to  the  Conven- 
tion than  to  Napoleon.  He  changed  the  object  of  that  cen- 
tralization somewhat,  but  kept  and  sanctioned  by  his  great 
authority  the  principle  of  it. 

The  year  1795  saw  the  creation  of  the  first  public  schools — 
delayed  six  years  by  the  political  and  military  exigencies  of 
the  Revolution,  the  rapid  succession  of  the  three  revolutionary 
assemblies,  and  the  cruel  domination  of  the  Jacobins.  These 
schools  were  called  the  "ecolcs  centrales."  They  were  true 
national  schools,  supported  by  the  state,  destined  to  replace  the 
colleges  of  the  old  regime,  which  had  been  dissolved  by  the 
Revolution.  They  were  a  great  advance  on  the  old  colleges, 
in  that  they  embodied  the  scientific  learning  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  which  the  colleges,  under  full  religious 
control,  had  rejected.  In  the  new  ecoles  centrales  were  taught 
chemistry  and  physics,  history  and  literature,  drawing  and 
music.  A  sort  of  civic  ethics  was  taught  under  the  head  of 
history  and  legislation,  but  philosophical  ethics  found  no  place. 

The  ecolcs  centrales  were  short  lived,  like  every  institution 
of  France  in  the  stormy  score  of  years  between  the  execution 
of  Louis  XVI  and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  But  the  influence 
exerted  by  these  schools  was  great.  They  were  in  some  respects 
a  pattern  to  the  great  educational  leaders  of  the  early  Third 
Republic  for  the  establishment  of  the  present  system  of  primary 
education  in  France.    They  were  the  bridge  between  the  old 
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colleges  abolished  by  the  Convention  and  the  new  lycees  erected 
by  Napoleon.  In  fact,  their  existence  for  a  few  years  probably 
made  Napoleon's  system  of  lycees  possible;  for  in  spite  of  the 
great  general's  contempt  for  the  revolutionary  principles  of 
education — the  stiff  political  metaphysics  of  Jacobinism,  its 
impractical  concern  with  Sparta  and  Rome,  Lycurgus  and 
Brutus,  the  cult  of  Rousseau,  and  the  arid  rhetoric  of  Robes- 
pierre— he  had  to  go  to  the  ecoles  centrales  to  get  the  teachers 
for  his  lycees.    He  used  the  tools  which  he  scorned. 

It  was  in  November,  1799,  that  Napoleon  overthrew  the 
Republic  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  Brumaire,  and  made  himself 
despot  under  the  soothing  title  of  First  Consul.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  this  event  which  he  ordered  taught  in  his  schools  later 
was  that  on  the  eighteenth  of  Brumaire  the  French  ship  of  state, 
long  buffeted  by  the  winds  of  revolution,  entered  the  port  of 
safety.  He  certainly  did  bring  quiet  and  order — the  quiet  of 
wills  crushed,  the  order  of  a  despotic  hand.  In  the  breathing 
spaces  between  his  marvelous  campaigns  of  victory,  he  returned 
to  his  capital  and  attended  to  the  civil  organization  of  his 
empire.  The  system  of  education  was  one  of  his  first  concerns, 
for  he  was  wise  enough,  like  the  chiefs  of  the  Jacobins,  to  know 
that  the  inculcation  of  his  despotic  program  in  the  minds  of  the 
growing  generation  was  the  only  hope  of  its  continuance.  He 
instituted  the  lycees  in  1802,  using  a  suggestion  of  Roland, 
made  nearly  half  a  century  earlier,  at  the  time  of  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  Jesuit  instruction,  that  a  system  be  devised  which 
should  standardize  education  throughout  France,  bringing  the 
provincial  schools  up  to  those  of  Paris.  Napoleon's  state- 
governed  lycees  did  that.  After  his  coronation  as  emperor, 
Napoleon  grew  bolder  in  his  handling  of  all  the  institutions 
of  France,  and  began  more  openly  to  use  them  as  engines  for 
the  support  of  his  own  despotic  power.  He  said  to  his  Council 
of  State  in  March,  1806:  "In  establishing  a  teaching  body  in 
France  my  chief  aim  is  to  furnish  a  means  of  directing  political 
and  moral  opinion."  What  that  direction  meant  we  may  learn 
from  the  catechism  which  Napoleon  had  taught  in  the  primary 
schools  and  the  lycees: 
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Q. :  To  whom  do  we  owe  obedience  and  honor? 

A. :  We  owe  obedience  and  honor  to  all  in  authority  over  us,  but  espe- 
cially to  our  august  Emperor  Napoleon,  whom  God  raised  up  to  deliver 
our  state  from  anarchy  and  restore  the  holy  religion. 

In  1808  Napoleon  established  the  University,  and  decreed 
that  public  instruction  throughout  France  should  be  confined 
exclusively  to  the  University.  This  institution  then  became  at 
once  the  monopolist  of  education  in  the  state.  It  regulated  all 
public  education  as  it  does  today  from  a  central  authority.  It 
placed  the  dispensing  of  education  on  the  same  basis  exactly 
as  the  sale  of  salt  or  tobacco.  It  made  education  a  government 
rigie.  To  remove  opposition  to  the  imperialistic  program  of 
his  university,  Napoleon  seriously  curtailed  the  icoles  libres 
which  had  grown  up  under  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Directory. 
The  National  Institute,  established  in  1795,  was  shorn  of  its 
chief  section  (that  of  political  and  moral  science)  because  the 
great  men  who  directed  it  (Volney,  Cabanis,  Garat,  Lakanal) 
were  opposed  to  Napoleon's  absolutism  and  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Catholic  church  in  France  by  the  Concordat  of  1801. 
The  ecoles  libres  were  treated  as  poachers  on  the  domain  of  the 
lycees.  Little  by  little  they  were  harried  out  of  existence.  Their 
course  of  instruction  was  limited  to  the  lower  grades;  they 
were  forbidden  to  teach  any  subjects  taught  by  a  lycie  in  a  town 
where  a  lycee  existed ;  their  instructors  were  subjected  to  severe 
inspection ;  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  pupils  in  a  lycee  town 
until  after  the  lycee  was  filled. 

The  instruction  enjoined  by  Napoleon  through  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  University  can  easily  be  imagined.  He  would 
not  have  authors  like  Marcus  Aurelius,  Montesquieu,  or  Tacitus 
read,  on  account  of  their  free  criticism  of  rulers.  Bossuet 
was  his  model  and  all  those  who,  in  his  language,  "entered  with 
submission  into  the  established  order  of  their  time."  In  Taine's 
fine  words,  he  made  his  teachers  "the  literary  coadjutors  of 
public  authority."  We  have  interesting  accounts  by  distin- 
guished authors  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  their 
school  days  in  Napoleon's  lycees.  Alfred  de  Vigny  and  Alfred 
de  Musset  tell  how  the  Emperor's  bulletins  of  victory  were  read 
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in  the  classrooms,  and  cries  of  Vive  VEmpereurl  interrupted 
the  lessons  in  Virgil  and  Plato ;  how  the  geography  lessons  were 
the  feverish  tracing  of  the  great  Napoleon's  marches  against 
the  Austrians  and  the  Russians  and  the  Prussians;  how  the 
subjects  dealt  out  for  essays  and  declamations  were  the  victories 
of  Bonaparte;  how  the  thirst  for  liberty  was  stilled  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  silver  medals  and  colored  ribbons;  how  after 
Austerlitz  the  schools  were  converted  into  drill-rooms  for  the 
army,  and  conscripts  were  taken  from  the  benches  to  be  led 
across  the  Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees. 

Finally,  Napoleon  undid  the  chief  educational  work  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  restoring  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  his  university,  a  favor  which  even  the  agent 
of  the  Pope  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation  of  the  Concordat 
had  not  dared  to  ask.  By  a  decree  of  March  30,  1808,  Napoleon 
abolished  the  lay  character  of  education:  "The  basis  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  Imperial  University  shall  be  the  principles  of  the 
Catholic  religion."  Free  thought  was  rigorously  proscribed, 
and  the  bishops  were  given  the  right  of  inspecting  the  teach- 
ing in  the  lycees.  On  leaving  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
after  the  Te  Deum  in  celebration  of  the  Concordat,  it  is  reported 
that  Napoleon  remarked  to  one  of  his  officers :  "Is  it  not  as  if  the 
old  order  were  revived  ?"  "Yes,  sire,"  replied  the  officer,  "except 
for  the  million  of  men  who  died  for  you,  fighting  to  abolish  it." 
Napoleon  little  realized  the  strength  of  the  old  order.  He 
thought  he  could  use  the  forms  of  papal  and  imperial  Rome 
without  reviving  their  spirit  or  concerning  himself  with  their 
historic  content.  He  had  himself  consecrated  by  the  Pope,  and 
the  Pope's  anathema  started  him  on  the  road  to  St.  Helena. 
He  put  his  university  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  they 
stripped  it  of  all  the  scientific  gains  of  a  half  a  century. 

With  Napoleon's  legislation  of  1808,  creating  the  monopo- 
listic university  and  subjecting  all  instruction  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  restored  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  system  of  public 
education  in  France  was  fixed  for  a  half  a  century,  and  the  two 
problems  were  set  which  have  absorbed  the  attention  of  edu- 
cational reformers  in  France:  namely,  the  centralization  of 
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education  in  the  state,  and  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the 
schools. 

Under  the  restored  Bourbons  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
University  was  little  changed.  The  legitimate  monarchy  and 
the  church  were  substituted  for  the  Napoleonic  empire  and  the 
church;  the  Charter  for  Bonaparte's  catechism.  But  the  Uni- 
versity was  still  the  seminary  of  state. 

Of  public  primary  education  we  can  scarcely  speak  at  all 
before  the  ministry  of  Guizot  in  Louis  Philippe's  day  (1833). 
Till  then  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  clergy,  public-spirited  citi- 
zens, associations  and  clubs,  the  Communes,  provided  here  and 
there  instruction  for  the  younger  children.  For  education  is 
an  imperious  need,  and  not  even  the  despotism  of  Robespierre 
and  Napoleon  could  wholly  stifle  the  freedom  of  spirit  which 
the  national  occupation  with  scientific  and  historical  studies 
engenders.  The  whole  history  of  French  education  in  the  cen- 
tury past  is  the  conflict  of  this  spirit  with  the  despotic  and 
ecclesiastical  fetters  forged  upon  the  system  of  instruction  by 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

To  resume  briefly:  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  public 
education  in  France  was  the  work  of  the  French  Revolution. 
That  movement  in  its  splendid  confident  beginnings  found  men 
rational  beings,  capable  of  infinite  progress,  if  only  relying  on 
their  inborn  reason.  The  Revolution  boldly  passed  beyond  all 
the  hallowed  bounds  of  the  mediaeval  world,  remaking  authori- 
ties and  removing  divinities.  The  twin  sanctities  of  throne  and 
altar  had  stood  guarding  the  way  to  the  boundless  ocean,  like 
the  twin  pillars  of  Hercules — a  dread  to  the  mariner;  but  the 
bold  spirits  of  the  Revolution  pushed  beyond,  into  the  open. 
Political  storms  overtook  the  ship  of  state;  and  Napoleon 
"brought  it  back  to  port"  and  anchored  it,  in  disgraceful  servi- 
tude, by  the  coup  d'etat  of  Brumaire.  But  the  vision  of  a  free 
state  in  which  every  child  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  best  of  his  talents  through  education,  in  which  every 
man  should  be  at  liberty  to  form  and  express  his  religious  and 
political  opinions  without  fear  of  persecution,  in  which  the 
idea  of  human  brotherhood  should  harmonize  all  differences  of 
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creed  and  divergences  of  polity,  lived  on,  and  has  inspired  a 
great  company  of  educators  and  statesmen  to  labor  unceasingly 
for  over  a  century  to  realize  the  ideals  first  announced  by  the 
great  renovators  of  1789. 

For  the  foundation  of  the  public  schools  in  France  the  reader  may  consult 
the  following  works:  F.  E.  Farrington,  French  Secondary  Schools  (New  York, 
1910),  chaps,  i-iv;  Th.  Davidson,  Rousseau  and  Education  According  to  Nature 
(London,  1898) ;  Ferdinand  Buisson,  Dictionnaire  de  pedagogic,  articles  "Con- 
vention Nationale"  (Guillaume),  "Lycees  et  Colleges"  (Steeg);  C.  Hippeau, 
V instruction  publique  en  France  pendant  la  Revolution,  including  the  speeches 
and  reports  of  Mirabeau,  Condorcet,  Romme,  Lakanal,  and  others  (Paris,  1881) ; 
Allain,  (Euvre  scolaire  de  la  Revolution  (Paris,  1891);  M.  Wolff,  "Les  doctrines 
de  1'eViucation  revolutionnaire,"  in  Vatuvre  sociale  de  la  Revolution  francaise 
(Paris,  1904) ;  Th.  Hughes,  Loyola  and  the  Educational  System  of  the  Jesuits 
(London,  1892) ;  A.  F.  Th6ry,  Histoire  de  V education  en  France  depuis  le  V  Steele 
jusqu'd  nos  jours  (Paris,  1861). 
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THE  SIXTEENTH  MICHIGAN  CLASSICAL  CONFERENCE 


FRANCIS  W.  KELSEY 
The  University  of  Michigan 

The  Sixteenth  Michigan  Classical  Conference  was  held  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  on  March  30  and  31  and  April  1, 
1910,  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Schoolmasters'  Club.  The  program  follows,  with  references 
to  the  place  of  publication  of  the  papers,  the  publication  of 
which  has  been  arranged. 

PROGRAM 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  March  jo 

Presiding  Officer:  Professor  George  A  Williams,  Kalamazoo  College 

1.  The  Dattari  Collection  of  Alexandrian  Coins,  Recently  Presented  to  the 
University  of  Michigan1 

Francis  W.  Kelsey,  University  of  Michigan 

The  Dattari  Collection  of  Alexandrian  Coins  was  received  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  November,  1909.  The  donor  is  Mr.  Giannino  Dattari,  a  well-known 
collector  of  objects  of  art  and  antiquity  in  Egypt,  who  for  many  years  has  been  a 
contributor  to  French  and  Italian  numismatic  journals.  Mr.  Dattari  offered  the 
collection  to  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer,  desiring  that  it  become  useful  as  part  of  an  art 
collection;  Mr.  Freer,  whoae  collections  have  been  developed  along  other  lines, 
arranged  to  have  it  presented  to  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  collection  contains  examples  of  coinage,  chiefly  Egyptian,  from  just  before 
the  founding  of  Alexandria  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  a.d.  Subject  to  a  few 
changes  of  classification  which  may  be  required  by  a  more  detailed  itudy  than  it  has 
yet  been  possible  to  give  to  the  coins,  the  collection  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

a.  corns  or  philip  n  or  hackdon  and  Alexander  the  great 


Philip  II   2 

Alexander   19 

  21 

B.  KINGDOM  Or  THE  PTOLEMIES 

Ptolemy  I,  Soter   2 

Ptolemy  II,  Philadelphus   19 

Ptolemy  III,  Euergetes   12 

Ptolemy  IV,  Philopator   11 

Ptolemy  V,  Epiphanes   4 

The  Later  Ptolemies   38 

  S6 

•  Illustrated  with  the  stereopticon. 
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C.  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 


Augustus  to  Nerva  (08  a.d.)   130 

Trajan  to  Commodus  (19a  a.d.)  315 

Septimus  Scverus  to  the  reform  of  Diocletian  (296 

aj>.)    527 

Diocletian  to  Licinius  II  907 

Constantine  the  Great,  with  coins  of  the  Empress 
Fausta  and  coins  having  representations  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Rome   633 

Crispus  to  Constantius  Gallus  (354  a.d.)   660  3,172 


Total  number  of  coins  in  the  collection   3,279 


The  material  of  the  coins  is  silver,  billon  (silver  alloyed  with  base  metal),  and 
bronze.  The  inscriptions  are  in  Greek  to  the  reform  of  Diocletian;  in  his  reign  and 
afterward  Latin  appears.  The  obverse  of  the  coins  struck  under  the  Roman  Empire 
has  ordinarily  a  portrait  of  the  reigning  emperor,  and  this,  in  the  case  of  emperors 
who  never  visited  Egypt,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  so  well  executed  as  por- 
traits upon  coins  minted  in  Rome,  where  the  face  of  the  Emperor  could  be  seen  by 
the  designers.  The  average,  nevertheless,  is  surprisingly  high.  On  the  reverse  is  a 
great  variety  of  types,  of  which  many  are  of  interest  as  artistic  compositions,  others 
on  account  of  their  historical  significance;  of  special  importance  are  the  types  in  which 
the  divinities  of  Egypt  are  represented. 

Mr.  Dattari  sent  with  the  collection  a  set  of  his  numismatic  publications,  includ- 
ing his  Moneie  Imperioli  Greeks:  Numi  Augg.  Alexandrini,  a  sumptuous  quarto 
volume  of  484  pages,  accompanied  by  an  atlas  of  37  heliotype  plates  of  fine  workman- 
ship, and  presenting  a  description  of  6,580  coins. 

2.  The  Influence  of  Virgil  upon  the  Poets  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 

Miss  Ida  C.  Snell,  Charlotte  High  School 

3.  Professor  J.  J.  Eschenburg's  Lecture  Notes  on  Classical  Literature  and 
Archaeology 

Professor  Warren  Washburn  Florer,  University  of  Michigan 

The  Eschenburg  manuscripts  consist  of  bound  volumes  of  closely  and  distinctly 
written  notes  interleaved  with  the  printed  pages  of  the  well-known  handbooks  of 
Professor  Johann  Joachim  Eschenburg,  Professor  der  Philosophic  und  schonen  Wis- 
senschaften  am  Collegio  Carolino  zu  Braunschweig.  Among  other  notes  and  origi- 
nal editions  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Emma  Schumann  of  Chicago  and  Hon.  Arnold 
Eschenburg,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  direct  descendants  of  Professor  Eschenburg, 
there  are  four  volumes  entitled  Tkeorie  und  Literatur  der  schonen  Wissenschaften, 
one  volume  on  ArckSologie  der  Literatur  und  Kunst,  one  volume  with  the  title  Kurte 
Uebersickt  der  klassischen  SckriftsteUer,  and  two  volumes  of  a  Lehrbuck  der  Wissen- 
schaften. 

In  1796  Professor  Eschenburg  started  to  revise  his  lectures  and  handbooks. 
Entries  are  made  from  17 96- 1806.  They  include  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of 
original  editions,  books,  and  articles.  Edition,  paragraph,  and  page  arc  carefully 
noted.  This  bibliography  is  of  great  value  to  the  scholar  working  in  the  period.  The 
notes  show  that  Eschenburg  was  a  diligent  scholar,  and  an  appreciative  thinker,  and 
that  he  realized  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  epoch-making  masters  of  his  day. 
They  indicate,  contrary  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  he  was  a  careful  student  of 
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Kant  and  a  follower  of  Herder.  He  accepted  the  new  division  of  poetry,  namely,  the 
lyric,  the  didactic,  and  the  historical  or  pragmatic.  The  interpretative  notes  entered 
under  each  paragraph  show  a  consistent  application  of  this  division.  From  these 
notes  we  now  know  that  Eschenburg  was  an  advocate  of  the  new  education. 

4.  Three  Factors  in  Vitalizing  the  Study  of  the  Classics 

Miss  Clara  Janet  Allison,  Hastings  High  School 
Published  in  the  Classical  Journal  VT,  167-174. 

5.  Discussion  of  Miss  Allison's  Paper 

Miss  Amy  S.  Lane,  East  Side  High  School,  Saginaw 

6.  Some  Aspects  of  Ethiopic  Magic3 

Dr.  William  H.  Worrell,  University  of  Michigan 
To  be  published. 

Wednesday  Evening,  March  30 

Presiding  Officer:  Professor  Walter  Dennison,  University  of  Michigan 

7.  Lecture  before  the  Classical  Conference  and  the  Philological  Association 
of  the  University  of  Michigan :  A  Journey  in  Roman  Africa1 

Professor  Benjamin  L.  D'Ooge,  Michigan  State  Normal  College 


Thursday  Morning,  March  31 

Session  of  the  Classical  Conference  with  the  Michigan  Schoolmaster's  Club, 
in  University  Hall. 

Presiding  Officer:  President  E.  G.  Lancaster,  Olivet  College 
Symposium:  The  Classics  and  the  New  Education) 

"  Illustrated  with  the  stereopticon. 

'  In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  some  months  ago  in  the  columns  of  the  Classics 
Weekly,  and  reinforced  of  late  by  requests  from  many  quarters,  it  has  been  decided  to  publish 
in  a  volume  the  papers  which  have  been  given  at  the  Michigan  Classical  Conference  in  recent 
years  on  the  value  of  humanistic  studies.  The  volume  will  be  entitled  Latin  and  Greek  in 
American  Education.  It  will  contain  brief  introductory  chapters  and  the  Symposia,  which 
have  been  published,  as  they  appeared,  in  the  School  Review  or  the  Educational  Review,  and 
also  as  Bulletins  of  the  University  of  Michigan;  the  titles,  and  the  names  of  the  contributors, 
arc  as  follows : 

SYMPOSIUM  I 

"The  Value  of  Humanistic,  Particularly  Classical,  Studies  as  a  Preparation  for  the  Study 
of  Medicine":  Dean  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Dr.  Charles  B.  G.  de  Nancrede,  Dean  Wilbert  B. 


SYMPOSIUM  II 

'The  Value  of  Humanistic  Studies  as  a  Preparation  for  the  Study  of  Engineering": 
Professor  Herbert  C.  Sadler,  Professor  Gardner  S.  Williams,  Professor  George  W.  Patterson  , 
Associate  Dean  Joseph  B.  Davis. 

SYMPOSIUM  III 

"The  Value  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  a  Preparation  for  the  Study  of  Law":  Mr.  Merritt 
Starr  and  Mr.  Lynden  Evans,  of  the  Chicago  Bar;  Dean  (now  President)  H.  B.  Hutchins; 
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8.  The  Classics  in  European  Education 

Professor  Edward  K.  Rand,  Harvard  University 

Published  in  the  School  Review,  XVIII  (iqio),  441-59;  also  University  Bulletin 
(University  of  Michigan),  XI,  No.  17,  3-21. 

9.  The  Classics  and  the  Elective  System 

Professor  Robert  M.  Wenley,  University  of  Michigan 
School  Review,  XVIII,  513-29;  University  Bulletin,  XI,  No.  17,  22-38. 

10.  The  Case  for  the  Classics 

Professor  Paul  Shorey,  University  of  Chicago 
School  Review,  XVIII,  585-017;  University  Bulletin,  XI,  No.  17,  38-70. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  March  31 
Presiding  Officer:  Professor  Paul  Shorey,  University  of  Chicago 

11.  A  French  Translation  of  the  Aeneid  and  What  It  Has  to  Teach  Us  of  the 
Art  of  Translation 

Principal  J.  Remsen  Bishop,  Eastern  High  School,  Detroit 

This  paper  was  suggested  by  a  recent  reading  of  a  French  translation  of  the  Aeneid, 
made  under  the  direction  of  M.  Nisard,  Professeur  d'eloquence  latine  au  College  <le 

Mr.  Harlow  P.  Davock,  Mr.  Hinton  E.  Spalding,  and  Hon.  Levi  L.  Barbour,  of  the  Detroit 

SYMPOSIUM  IV 

"The  Value  of  Humanistic  Studies  as  a  Preparation  for  the  Study  of  Theology": 
President  William  Douglas  Mackenzie,  Rev.  A.  J.  Nock,  Professor  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  and 
President  James  B.  Angell. 

SYMPOSIUM  V 

'The  Value  of  Humanistic  Studies  as  a  Training  for  Men  of  Affairs":  the  Hon.  James 
Bryce,  Mr.  James  Loeb,  and  Mr.  William  Sbane  (letters);  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Wilhams,  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  and  Hon.  James  Brown  Scott. 

SYMPOSIUM  VI 

"The  Classics  and  the  New  Education":  Professor  Edward  K.  Rand,  Professor  Robert 
M.  Wenley,  and  Professor  Paul  Shorey. 

SYMPOSIUM  VII.  Appendix 

'The  Doctrine  of  Formal  Discipline  in  the  Light  of  Contemporary  Psychology":  Professor 
James  R.  Angell,  University  of  Chicago;  Professor  W.  B.  Pillsbury,  University  of  Michigan, 
and  Professor  Charles  H.  Judd,  University  of  Chicago. 

The  volume  will  contain  about  400  pages,  and  will  be  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.  in 
March,  igu. 

The  generosity  of  a  friend  of  the  classics  makes  it  possible  for  members  of  the  American 
Philological  Association  and  the  Classical  Associations  to  provide  themselves  with  copies  of 
the  volume,  bound  in  cloth,  at  a  reduced  price  (the  same  price  at  which  it  will  be  supplied  to 
members  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club),  provided  the  remittance  is  received  before 
publication;  after  publication  the  price  will  be  $1.50.  The  volume  will  be  supplied  to  those 
desiring  it  who  are  not  members  of  the  associations  named,  and  to  Libraries,  at  a  special 
advance  price  of  $1.14,  carriage  prepaid,  provided  the  remittance  is  received  by  Mr.  Jocelyn 
before  March  15,  iqii. 
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France  (date,  1850;  published  by  J.  J.  Dubrochet,  Le  Chevalier  &  Co.,  and  sold  by 
Gamier  Freres,  215  Palais  National). 

M.  Nisard's  view  of  the  development  of  Virgil's  style  throws  light  upon  his 
method.  Speaking  of  the  Georgia,  he  says,  "On  the  art  side,  the  almost  impossible 
task  confronted  Virgil  of  adapting  the  language  of  verse  to  didactic  precision,  without 
injuring,  obscuring  or  destroying  it."  Virgil  thought  of  the  Aeneid  while  polishing 
his  Georgia,  in  which  are  emitted  here  and  there  gleams  of  the  Epic.  The  sweet, 
sad  feeling  of  the  Eclogues,  in  which  the  fatherland  appears  as  prostrated  by  the 
factions  and  upraised  again  by  Augustus,  continues  and  grows  in  grandeur  in  the 
Georgia.   In  the  Aeneid  it  takes  on  the  mighty  development  of  a  national  epic. 

"Virgil  had  lived  through  the  latter  time  of  the  civil  wars;  he  had  seen  the 
Roman  world  almost  sink  in  ruin,  and  civilization  itself  in  danger  of  perishing.  Augus- 
tus relieved,  restored  all,  with  a  firm  and  skilful  hand.  The  founder  of  a  new  empire, 
a  powerful  and  capable  man,  who,  with  the  forms  of  the  ancient  republic  maintained 
everything  great  that  it  had  accomplished,  but  who  applied  himself  gently  to  destroy 
the  last  remains  of  the  factional  spirit  in  order  to  revive  in  their  hearts  the  Roman 
spirit— was  he,  even  as  he  actually  lived,  below  the  proportions  of  an  epic  hero  ?  And 
for  Virgil,  was  it  not  to  place  his  imagination  in  accord  with  his  political  good  sense 
and  his  higher  reason,  to  idealize  in  the  Trojan  hero  the  fine  traits  of  the  character 
and  career  of  Augustus?  Besides,  flattery  that  extends  itself  to  an  entire  nation  is 
no  longer  flattery.  The  name  of  Augustus  under  that  of  Aeneas  naturally  opened 
the  magnificent  history  of  the  people-king,  of  the  people's  destiny,  its  great  traditions, 
its  grand  ancestors.  Thus,  Virgil  was  prepared  for  the  Aeneid  by  labors  not  smaller 
than  for  the  Georgia,  and  his  genius  was  now  entirely  ripe  for  the  Epic." 

There  are  three  feasible  methods  of  rendering  an  ancient  poem  into  English. 
The  obviously  popular  way  to  do  so  is  to  make  an  English  poem  with  the  material, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  the  ancient  poem.  Pope  and  Dryden  have  done  this,  and  doubt- 
less some  people  are  able  to  read  the  poems  thus  produced.  Another  method  is  to 
translate,  with  what  literalness  may  be  thought  permissible,  into  prose  that  is  pur- 
posely given  an  antique  tone.  Leaf,  Lang,  Myers,  Butcher,  Palmer,  and  others  have 
been  fairly  successful  in  makings  books  thus,  and  they  are  read,  with  more  or  less 
disappointment  or  enthusiasm.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  neither  of  these  methods 
gives  us  the  charm  of  the  original,  although  it  makes  possible  a  literary  excellence  in 
the  English  work  so  fashioned.  What  is  superlatively  great  in  the  original  invariably 
escapes.  The  misguided  enthusiast  who  has  been  led  to  believe  that  he  will  find  here 
a  substitute  for  what  others  obtain  through  toilsome  linguistic  acquisition,  finds  him- 
self under  a  cold  shower. 

The  third  method  is,  with  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  force  of 
the  wording  of  the  poem,  to  give  its  meaning  in  clear,  idiomatic  English.  In  this 
method  there  is  no  straining  to  produce  necessarily  poetic,  as  distinct  from  prose, 
diction.  On  the  other  hand,  this  method  abhors  the  slightest  violence  to  pure  Eng- 
lish idiom.  It  gives,  as  it  were,  the  black  and  white  reproduction  of  the  great  picture, 
and  serves  simply  to  make  the  reader  eager  to  enjoy  the  original  in  all  its  beauty  of 
color  and  harmony.  For  the  purpose  of  proving  to  one's  self  or  to  a  teacher  that  the 
original  is  intelligently  and  thoroughly  comprehended,  this  is  the  only  kind  of  class- 
room translation  that  ought  to  be  allowed.  The  jargon  heard  in  some  classrooms 
should  not  be  tolerated. 

The  reader  gave  several  selections,  in  French  and  in  English,  illustrative  of  his 
point  of  view. 
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12.  Hellenic  Patronymics 

Professor  Samuel  Grant  Oiiphant,  Olivet  College 

The  speaker  traced  to  Greek  names  or  words  a  large  group  of  English  proper 
names. 

13.  Essentials  and  Non-Essen tials  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

Dr.  F.  O.  Bates,  Central  High  School,  Detroit 

14.  The  Appeal  of  Greek  Literature 

Dr.  John  G.  Winter,  University  of  Michigan 

15.  Literary  Illustrations  of  the  Classics:  Some  Practical  Considerations 

Professor  Campbell  Bonner,  University  of  Michigan 

16.  Report  on  College-Entrance  Requirements  in  Latin 

Professor  Walter  Dennison,  University  of  Michigan 

Professor  Dennison  laid  before  the  Conference  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
of  Fifteen  on  College-Entrance  Requirements  in  Latin  which  was  constituted  by 
joint  action  of  the  Classical  Associations  of  New  England,  the  Atlantic  States,  and 
the  Middle  West  and  South.  The  discussion  of  this  report  will  form  a  part  of  the 
program  at  the  Classical  Conference  of  191 1. 

Friday  Afternoon,  April  1 

Presiding  Officer:  Professor  B.  L.  D'Ooge,  Michigan  State  Normal 

College 

17.  A  Byzantine  Treasure  Recently  Discovered  in  Egypt  and  now  in  the 
Collection  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer4 

Professor  Walter  Dennison,  University  of  Michigan 

The  treasure  is  briefly  described  in  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  XIV, 
(1910),  79-81.  It  will  be  fully  illustrated  and  explained  in  a  volume  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  Studies,  Humanistic  Series. 

18.  A  Few  Days  in  the  Land  of  the  Veneti4 

Mr.  Earl  M.  Parker,  Northern  State  Normal  School 

19.  The  Patterns  of  the  Roman  Toga,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Statues* 

Professor  C.  F.  Ross,  Allegheny  College 
To  be  published. 

20.  Lecture:  The  Excavations  in  Crete4 

Professor  M.  L.  D'Ooge,  University  of  Michigan 

'  Illustrated  with  the  stercopticon. 
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A  movement  for  educational  reform  which  has  recently  been  inaugu- 
rated in  Germany  under  the  name  Bund  fiir  Schulreform1  is  probably 
A  Mew  Henna  unique  in  the  variety  of  interests  and  membership  which 
association  is  united  in  aim  and  means  to  its  accomplishment  The 
various  members  of  the  Bund  stand  united  upon  the  platform:  The  school 
is  not  in  harmony  with  the  social,  scientific,  and  ethical  culture  of  the 
time  nor  with  the  nature  of  the  child.  This  disharmony  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  Bund  to  overcome.    Therein  it  is  reformatory. 

This,  however,  does  not  distinguish  the  present  reform  movement  from 
its  predecessors.    More  significant  are  the  means  upon  which  it  relies. 

First,  it  aims  to  collect  and  present  the  facts  in  regard 

Investigation 

tra  fimt  to  the  school  conditions.    In  this  respect  it  falls  in  line 

object  investigations  with  which  we  are  becoming  familiar 

in  the  United  States,  for  example,  studies  of  the  facts  regarding  elimina- 
tion or  regarding  the  relative  standing  of  the  same  pupils  in  the  elementary 
school,  the  high  school,  and  college. 

As  a  beginning  in  a  scientific  study  of  educational  problems  four 
committees  have  been  appointed  for  the  investigation  respectively  of  in- 
struction in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  of  the 
7m£Fmt  training  of  teachers,  of  elementary  instruction  by  means 

MvEsTmATED8*  oi  experimental  schools,  and  of  childhood.  The  chairmen 
of  these  committees  are  Professor  Umlauf  of  Hamburg, 
Schulrat  K.  Muthesius  of  Weimar,  Herr  Karl  Gdtze  of  Hamburg,  and 
Professor  Stern  of  Breslau  (with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Meumann 
of  Leipzig). 

The  Bund  does  not  advocate  any  single  remedy  which  is  to  serve  as 
a  panacea  for  all  educational  ills.   It  is  not  assumed  that  some  one  form 

of  school,  as  the  industrial  or  trade  school,  for  instance, 
no  stearic  win  serve  to  bring  ^  school  into  harmony  with  social 
the  platform       wfe»  or  that  80016  one  method,  such  as  object-teaching,  will 

bring  the  school  into  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  child. 
The  particular  reforms  to  be  carried  out  are  left  to  be  determined  by 
investigation. 


'FlutsckrifUn  its  BundesfUr  Schulreform.  /.  Auftaben  und  Zitle  des  Bundes.  Leipzig  : 
B.  G.  Teubner,  1910. 
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The  individual  representatives  of  the  Bund  have,  as  individuals,  it 
is  true,  some  opinion  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  experience  already  accumu- 
,   ^         lated  upon  the  solution  of  the  problems  they  have  set 

EXTKACT8  fltOM  r  V  J 

SMCHE8  at  before  them.  As  illustrations  of  the  problems  in  detail 
rut  fimt  and  0f  the  type  of  solution  looked  for  some  quotations 

may  be  made  from  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  meeting 
held  in  March,  1910.  Professor  Meumann  of  the  University  of  Leipzig 
said  in  regard  to  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  secondary  school:  "There 
appears  not  only  to  be  a  serious  loss  of  that  which  was  learned  in  school, 
but,  what  is  still  worse,  the  school  appears  to  give  the  pupil  almost  no 
stimulus  to  further  independent  prosecution  of  the  study  which  was  begun 
in  the  school  except  as  his  profession  compels  him.  ....  I  have  often  been 
in  a  position  as  an  experimental  psychologist  to  test  our  students  in  observa- 
tion, the  capacity  for  exact  analytical  seeing,  the  ability  to  give  an  account 

of  what  is  seen  and  heard  It  has  repeatedly  struck  me  that  the  poorest 

and  least  reliable  come  from  among  the  former  Gymnasium  students,  and 
that  in  general  the  German  student  is  inferior  to  the  others  in  reliability 

and  sharpness  of  observation  When  such  disquieting  results  of  school 

work  may  be  shown  something  must  be  wrong  It  is,  on  the  one  hand, 

the  far  too  great  amount  of  material  which  is  dealt  with  in  our  schools  which 
causes  the  rapid  fading  out  of  that  which  has  been  learned.  It  must  be  one  of 
the  chief  tasks  of  the  reform  undertakings  to  urge  that  the  material  taught  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  fundamentals  and  the 
kernel  of  the  present  material  of  instruction  be  extracted.  Then  this  can 
be  so  thoroughly  appropriated  and  digested  by  the  student  that  it  becomes 
clothed  in  flesh  and  blood  and  becomes  a  secure  and  permanent  element 
of  his  knowledge. 

"A  second  cause  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  school  affords  the  student 
too  little  stimulus  to  independent  continuance  of  his  school  work.  The 
school  lessons  must  no  longer  appear  as  school  lessons  but  as  self-constituted 
tasks,  not  as  a  collection  of  demands  imposed  from  without,  but  as  knowledge 
and  ability  which  he  attains  in  his  own  interest.  Then  he  will  not  forget 
his  school  books  and  break  off  his  school  studies  when  he  leaves  the  school." 

The  other  child-psychologist  of  the  program.  Professor  Stern  of 
Breslau,  emphasized  among  other  problems  that  of  differentiating  children  on 
the  basis  of  mental  ability  and  advancement.  "Here  we  have  a  new  type 
of  procedure,  that  is,  to  group  the  pupils  psychologically.  We  touch  here 
upon  the  point  at  which  the  need  of  psychological  study  in  the  school 

comes  most  clearly  to  light  First  those  who  are  clearly  below  normal 

must  be  separated.  To  this  end  have  been  formed  the  Hilfsklassen  which 
have  been  found  so  beneficial.  Further,  it  is  recognized  that  within  the 
normal  range  there  are  large  differences,  which  indeed  the  laggards  or 
repeaters,  driven  hither  and  thither,  must  atone  for  with  an  embittered 
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youth.  Accordingly  Sickingcr,  of  Mannheim,  created  for  this  group  of 
poorly  endowed  but  normal  children  the  promotion  classes.  They  are  at 
present  in  the  midst  of  lively  discussion  in  which  this  Bund  must  take  a 
share.  With  this,  however,  psychological  grouping  is  certainly  not  at  an 
end.  For  like  those  who  are  below  normal  those  who  are  above  normal 
must  also  have  special  pedagogical  attention.  They  do  not  come  into  their 
rights  in  the  ordinary  school.  They  cannot  develop  their  gifts  to  the 
full,  and  because  the  work  is  too  easy  for  them  they  cannot  steel  their 
will  and  develop  their  consciousness  of  duty.  Accordingly  the  creation  of 
advanced  classes  or  schools  for  this  group  is  doubtless  only  a  question  of 
time." 

Some  of  the  educational  problems  to  the  solution  of  which  the  physi- 
cian may  contribute  were  set  forth  by  Dr.  Weygandt,  director  of  the 

Tut  oo~of**ation  msane  asvlum  at  Hamburg.  After  remarking  that  lying 
of  rwf  and  cruelty  are  in  certain  stages  natural,  he  continues : 

physician  "Also    the    question    how  far    the    boldness,  effrontery, 

and  shamelessness  of  the  one  child  and  the  diffidence,  tendency  to 
tears,  moodiness,  and  sensitiveness  of  the  other  remain  in  the  realm 
of  the  normal  or  indicate  a  nervous  bent  may  often  be  determined  only 
by  medical  assistance.  Above  all,  the  variations  in  mood,  whether  irregular 
or  appearing  as  periodical  changes  in  the  whole  bearing  of  the  child, 
must  here  give  warning  of  the  need  of  caution.  Furthermore,  there  are 
in  the  course  of  the  child's  development  pauses  and  then  again  times  of 
more  rapid  advance,  which  are  natural  phenomena;  on  the  other  hand, 
such  phenomena  are  occasionally  the  indication  of  more  serious  psychical 
alterations.  In  short,  there  are  cases  enough  where  the  physician  and 
the  psychologist  must  join  hands  in  order  to  attain  anything  useful." 

Other  addresses  were  delivered  by  Professor  H.  Cordsen  of  Ham- 
burg on  the  program  of  the  Bund,  by  Director  Wetekamp  of  Berlin  on 
Constitucnct  questions  of  administration,  and  by  Justice  P.  Koehne  on 
of  THt  bund  juvenile  courts  and  protection.  These  addresses  serve  to 
indicate  something  of  the  scope  of  the  Bund.  When  so  diverse  a  group 
of  educators  unite  upon  a  common  program  (the  readjustment  of  the 
school  to  the  environment  in  which  it  is  set  and  to  the  child  with  which 
it  deals)  and  employ  a  common  method  (that  of  scientific  investigation) 
they  seem  assured  of  substantial  results. 

The  Bund  aims  to  bring  to  bear  the  facts  and  conclusions  at  which 
it  arrives  upon  the  reform  of  school  conditions  by  publishing  and  dis- 
seminating them  in  various  ways.    For  this  purpose  it  has 

publication  of      adopted  a.  periodical  as  its  organ,  Der  Saemonn  (B.  G. 
P*OCtfOI*S8  AMD  _   ,    .  _     ,  .  ..... 

result*  icubner,  Leipzig).    It  further  aims  to  publish  the  results 

of  its  labor  in  the  form  of  scientific  treatises,  reports  of  a 

semi-scientific  character,  and  pamphlets. 
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Though  we  in  the  United  States  have  no  such  comprehensive  organi- 
zation, the  same  union  of  practical  aim  and  scientific  method  exists  in 
AMHomcs  different  isolated  forms.    For  example,  Section  L  of  the 

in  TNi  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 

umno  8tatu  ^  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  etc.,  are  carrying  forward  simi- 
lar work.  The  undertaking  of  research  by  a  co-operation  of  associations 
of  colleges  and  high  schools,  or  of  teachers'  associations  with  members 
of  university  or  normal-school  departments,  the  establishment  of  experi- 
mental schools,  the  work  of  the  consulting  psychologist  in  a  public-school 
system — all  these  are  factors  in  the  new  type  of  educational  reform.  These 
are  the  sorts  of  movements  with  which  the  present-day  educator  must 
become  acquainted  and  co-operate  if  he  is  to  take  part  in  shaping  the 
education  of  the  future. 

These  undertakings  would  be  much  more  effective,  however,  if  they 
had  back  of  them  some  such  comprehensive  organization  as  the  German 
Bund.  Of  the  existing  American  organizations  Section  L 
hud  op  Cioua  resembles  the  Bund  most  closely  in  aim.  But  it  is  much  too 
m  THe  narrow  in  its  constituency  to  have  the  greatest  effectiveness. 

umno  statu  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  come  when  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  shaping  education  on  the  basis  of 
a  scientific  study  of  its  problems  may  unite  in  an  organization  equipped  to 
carry  on  its  purposes  most  efficiently. 

F.  N.  F. 
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Principles  of  Education.    By  Frederick   Elmer  Bolton.    New  York: 
Scribner,  iqio.  Pp.  xiv+700.  $300. 

What  constitute  principles  of  education?  Each  new  treatise  on  the  subject 
gives  a  new  answer.  In  the  present  volume  the  term  seems  to  embrace  about 
everything  in  education,  including  side  excursions  like  that  on  psychotherapy  in 
chapter  x.  It  covers  chapters  on  evolution,  biology  in  general  and  physiology  in 
particular,  school  hygiene,  educational  psychology  (eight  chapters),  logic,  emo- 
tional and  volitional  life,  while  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  discusses  general  disci- 
pline and  educational  values. 

Every  reader  of  Dr.  Bolton's  book  will  at  once  give  him  credit  for  a  pains- 
taking and  conscientious  piece  of  work.  Wide  reading  there  has  been,  and  careful 
elaboration.  The  style  is  more  than  usually  pleasing,  and  the  writing  is  not  of 
the  "pcdaguese"  order.  (See  Welland  Hendrick,  Joy  some  History  of  Education.) 
The  book  is  indeed  better  than  most  of  its  kind,  yet  its  kind  after  all  is  not 
the  best  kind,  and  that  because  of  a  fault  only  too  common. 

Why  are  pedagogical  books  as  a  class  so  tedious  to  read,  so  vague  in  the 
impression  they  make  upon  the  student,  so  evanescent  in  effect? 

These  results,  in  the  reviewer's  opinion,  are  due  to  a  fatal  defect  in  the 
organization  of  their  subject-matter,  and  to  a  consequent  failure  to  distribute 
emphasis  so  that  what  is  really  important  shall  stand  out  in  bold,  clear  lines. 

This  is  a  book  of  many  chapters  (twenty-eight  in  all),  but  the  fact  that  it 
has  so  many  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  not  be  an  exposition  of  a 
single,  coherent  theory  of  education.  Instead  of  this,  however,  we  find  almost 
as  many  independent  expositions  of  educational  doctrine  as  there  are  chapters. 
Each  is  in  a  sense  an  educational  monograph  but  loosely  related  to  the  others. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  demand  that  our  young  writers  should  exhibit 
the  skill  of  a  James  or  a  Munsterberg,  but  what  we  most  need  in  educational 
literature  is  books  that  have  the  simplicity  of  the  Talks  to  Teachers,  or  Psychol- 
ogy and  the  Teacher,  i.e.,  books  in  which  the  subject-matter  is  organized  about 
a  few  fundamental  conceptions,  where  every  new  chapter  fits  into  the  parts  that 
have  preceded  it,  and  where  the  entire  system  of  thought  can  be  grasped  as  one 
co-ordinated  whole.  It  may  perhaps  be  maintained  that  the  various  chapters  of 
this  volume  are  reconcilable,  and  that  they  merely  present  the  same  truth  from 
many  points  of  view.  But  even  if  this  be  granted,  the  criticism  is  not  met,  for 
such  a  unity  would  have  to  be  sought,  whereas  it  should  not  need  seeking,  but 
should  impress  itself  upon  the  student  at  every  stage.  Monographic  treatment  in 
the  chapters  of  a  book  gives  no  perspective;  it  makes  each  thing  just  as  im- 
portant as  everything  else,  and  it  leaves  the  student  confused  and  uncertain  as 
to  what  is  after  all  the  main  issue.  Who  knows  an  influential  book  on  educa- 
tion that  is  not  simple  in  the  sense  above  indicated?  Think  of  Plato's  Republic, 
Quintilian's  Institute  of  Oratory,  Rousseau's  Entile,  Comenius'  Orbis  Pictus, 
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Pestalozzi's  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  Froebel's  Education  as  Development,  Hcrbart's 
Outlines  of  Educational  Doctrine,  Spencer's  Education,  Dewey's  School  and  So- 
ciety (the  simplest  yet  the  most  influential  educational  book  by  an 
American).  Each  presents  education  from  a  point  of  view  different  from  all 
the  others,  but  each  has  an  easily  comprehended  scheme  of  thought,  each  em- 
phasizes some  things  more  than  others,  and  each  leaves  the  student  with  an  or- 
ganized system  of  thought,  easily  grasped,  remembered,  and  applied.  There  is 
no  confusion  of  mind,  no  missing  the  main  points,  but  each  book  is  lucid  and 
convincing  as  far  as  its  vision  extends.  We  cannot,  indeed,  all  of  us  be  geniuses, 
but  we  can  at  least  emulate  the  virtues  of  genius  in  transparent  and  co-ordinated 
exposition. 

Aside  from  the  lack  of  organization  mentioned  above,  there  is  little  to  com- 
plain of  in  this  volume,  and  much  to  praise.  The  faults  are  those  of  a  class 
of  expositors  now  holding  the  ear  of  the  educational  public;  the  excellences  are 
those  that  belong  to  the  faithful  teacher  and  the  careful  student. 

Charles  DeGaruo 

Cornell  University 


Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House.    With  Autobiographical  Notes.    By  Jane 
Addams.    New  York:  Macmillan,  1910.   Pp.  xvii+462.  $2.50. 

This  story  of  Miss  Addams'  manifold  and  wide-reaching  activities  in  con- 
nection with  Hull  House  is  introduced  by  an  account  of  her  early  years,  her 
studies  in  school  and  college,  and  her  years  of  endeavor  to  find  her  field  of 
work.  It  is  all  told  with  rare  directness,  and  interspersed  with  philosophic 
and  humorous  comments,  which  make  it  not  only  a  personal  narrative  of  deep 
interest  but  a  stimulating  account  of  the  development  of  many  important 
civic  movements.  The  early  chapters  form  a  human  document  of  singular 
value  for  those  engaged  in  education.  We  have  much  more  biographical  material 
for  the  lives  of  men  than  for  those  of  women.  And  no  one,  so  far  as  I 
know,  of  the  women  who  have  engaged  in  educational  work  has  told  her  story 
in  so  frankly  intimate  a  fashion.  Miss  Addams  early  resolved  to  "live  with 
the  poor,"  but  it  was  long  before  she  found  the  way  to  do  this.  The  account 
of  her  studies,  and  travels,  and  mental  processes  while  she  was  making  up 
her  mind  will  appeal  to  a  multitude  of  eager  young  people  and  reveal  the 
thoughts  of  many  hearts.  While,  however,  the  democratic  convictions  and 
passion  for  justice  seem  to  have  been  present  almost  from  the  beginning,  the 
author's  constant  sense  of  humor  keeps  the  story  a  genuine  record  of  a 
normal,  wholesome  young  person.  The  poise  and  sanity,  the  union  of  broad 
sympathy  and  sound  intelligence  which  in  later  years  refused  to  find  a  panacea 
for  social  ills  in  any  "ism,"  were  foreshadowed  in  some  early  decisions,  but 
Miss  Addams  refuses  to  take  herself  too  seriously,  and  hence  we  enjoy 
going  along  with  her.  One  might  easily  find  here  one  reason  for  the  continually 
growing  success  of  Hull  House.  With  all  the  seriousness  with  which  it  has 
faced  the  almost  overwhelming  odds  of  its  environment,  there  have  been  flexi- 
bility in  methods,  readiness  to  recognize  mistakes  and  try  other  means,  ability 
to  see  the  bright  side,  and  as  much  sensitiveness  to  the  humor  as  to  the 
pathos  found  in  all  sorts  of  human  conditions.    Indeed,  when  a  teacher  has 
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read  between  the  lines  of  this  book  he  will  perhaps  find  himself  nearer  the 
secret  of  success  in  all  work  with  young  people  than  he  has  been  before. 

While  the  personal  interest  is  the  chief  one  there  is  also  an  account  of 
the  various  educational  experiments  that  Hull  House  has  tried,  and  of  the 
other  ways  in  which  its  residents  have  sought  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
neighbors.  No  teacher  seeking  either  knowledge  of  city  problems  or  guidance 
in  making  his  school  useful  in  the  largest  way  can  fail  to  find  suggestions. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


Vocational  Education,    By  John  M.  Gillette.    New  York:  American 
Book  Co.,  iqio.    Pp.  viii+303.    With  diagrams. 

The  author's  treatment  of  this  now  popular  subject  is  extremely  compre- 
hensive, yet  he  says  (p.  212)  that  he  is  "concerned  with  principles  rather 
than  with  the  application  of  principles  to  all  details."  Elsewhere  he  says  that 
his  purpose  "is  to  state  principles,  demands  and  methods  chiefly."  He  has 
sought  to  establish  a  philosophical  basis  for  vocational izing  the  work  of  the 
public  schools,  and  he  has  organized  his  material,  drawn  for  the  most  part 
from  sources  of  undoubted  reliability,  most  convincingly.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  through  his  social  philosophy 
coincide  very  closely  with  the  practices  of  the  vocational  schools  recently  estab- 
lished throughout  the  country.  This  fact  is  the  more  significant  when  it  is 
recalled  that  these  schools  generally  are  controlled  by  advisory  boards  composed 
of  so-called  "practical"  men  representing  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  labor 
interests.  This  fact  gives  promise  of  the  realization  of  the  high  social  ideals 
advanced  by  Professor  Gillette. 

He  rightly  ascribes  the  strength  of  the  movement  for  vocational  educa- 
tion to  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  retardation  and 
elimination  of  pupils,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  economic  and  social  factors 
in  life.  He  clearly  shows  that  the  place  to  attack  the  problem  is  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

He  admits  the  radical  and  fundamental  changes  in  school  organization, 
and  especially  the  greater  differentiation  in  education  involved  in  the  move- 
ment, and  defends  change  and  differentiation  as  necessary  accompaniments  of 
growth  and  evolution. 

He  affirms  that  local  conditions  must  determine  very  largely  the  exact 
type  of  school  which  will  best  serve  the  purpose  of  an  enlightened  social  policy, 
but,  somewhat  inconsistently,  denies  the  desirability  of  the  "separate"  industrial 
school  even  for  the  older  and  more  congested  industrial  communities,  appar- 
ently overlooking  the  fact  that,  in  a  large,  complex,  and  perhaps  conservative 
group,  the  separate  school  may  be  more  economical  and  effective  rather  than 
less  so,  as  he  declares. 

From  the  author's  frank  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  book  one  should 
be  prepared  to  find  the  philosophy  more  convincing  than  the  illustrations,  yet 
one  is  surprised  to  see  the  prominence  given  to  such  quotations  as  those  on 
pp.  221,  292,  and  293,  for  example,  as  illustrative  of  efforts  "to  better  our 
present  schools  by  the  introduction  of  the  vocational  element."    There  is 
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perhaps  no  better  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  author's  statements  regarding  the 
reality  of  the  movement  and  the  true  rapidity  with  which  it  is  advan- 
cing than  the  submitting  as  evidence  of  such  statements  as  these  in  the  light 
of  all  that  has  actually  been  accomplished  during  the  last  three  years.  It  is 
not  that  be  rejects  such  material  as  is  furnished  by  the  schools  of  Cleveland, 
Columbus  (Georgia),  Cincinnati,  Boston,  Rochester,  and  a  score  of  other 
cities,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  experimental,  for  he  says  that  "the  whole  task 
of  socialization  really  promises  to  be  a  matter  of  cut  and  fit,  of  experimenting 
and  of  selecting  the  fruitful  results,"  that  "the  skilled  teacher  would  be  the 
one  to  make  the  adjustment  of  the  subject  on  the  basis  of  the  criterion  of 
future  usefulness."  He  feels  that  "one  of  the  most  pitiable  features  of  the 
present  situation,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  hopeful,  is  to  observe  the  general 
groping  about  of  educators  in  search  of  some  guide  of  what  is  just  the  most 
important  of  all  educational  content  to  put  into  courses  of  study."  His 
chapter  on  "The  Social  End  of  Education"  is  an  attempt  to  furnish  this  guide 
and  to  establish  criteria  by  which  rational  selection  may  be  made.  To  the 
reviewer  this  seems  the  climax  of  the  work. 

While  subsequent  chapters  seem  relatively  less  effective,  the  book  is  a 
valuable  and  unique  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  It  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  men  actively  engaged  in  the  pioneer  work  of  experimenting 
with  the  new  type  of  schools  or  courses  of  study  because  of  its  scholarly  state- 
ment of  fundamental  principles.  It  will  be  especially  encouraging  to  them  to 
find,  in  the  author's  social  philosophy,  ample  justification  for  opinions  like  the 
following  which  he  unequivocally  expresses:  "All  the  phases  or  elements  of 
education  must  be  organized  about  vocation  as  the  central  thought  and  with 
a  view  to  a  particular  kind  of  life.  The  cultural  element  must  be  selected  with 
the  vocation  in  mind,  and  must  be  focused  on  it." 

Frank  M.  Leavitt 

The  University  of  Chicago 


Text-Book  of  School  and  Class  Management.   Vol.  II.   By  Felix  Arnold. 
New  York:   Macmillan,  iqio.    Pp.  xii+268.    $1.00  net. 

This  second  volume  of  School  and  Class  Management  deals  with  adminis- 
tration and  hygiene.  The  first  part  treats  of  organization,  classification,  atten- 
tion and  interest,  and  the  health  of  the  child;  the  second  part  deals  with  the 
school  building,  the  school  personnel,  the  function  of  the  school,  and  the 
school  boards. 

This  volume  is  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  book  needed  by  teachers, 
principals,  and  members  of  school  boards.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  well- 
selected  material  covering  all  the  important  topics  of  school  organization  and 
administration.  The  arrangement  of  topical  headings  with  full  references  to 
original  sources  is  exceptionally  well  done.  The  author  has  succeeded  fairly 
well  in  avoiding  the  danger  of  overemphasis  upon  the  "machinery"  of  school 
organization  and  administration  at  the  expense  of  the  human  side  of  education. 
The  difficulty  of  giving  a  balanced  treatment  of  the  very  large  number  of 
topics  included  in  a  book  of  this  kind  appears  in  the  chapter  on  the  health 
of  the  child.    Fifteen  pages  are  devoted  to  dietetics,  whereas  the  subject  of 
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clothing  is  disposed  of  in  eleven  lines,  exercise  in  less  than  a  page,  and 
bathing  is  not  even  mentioned.  The  chapters  on  the  function  of  the  school 
and  the  school  boards  contain  much  valuable  material  on  live  topics  in  education. 

The  functions  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  need  for  trade  and  indus- 
trial schools  for  children  who  have  completed  the  sixth  year  of  the  elementary- 
school  curriculum  are  presented  in  considerable  detail.  Although  the  book 
is  fairly  free  from  typographical  errors,  there  are  two  on  p.  17s. 
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Spanish  Grammar.  By  Charles  Philip  Wagner.  Revised  ed.  Ann 
Arbor:  Published  by  the  author,  1910.  George  Wahr,  Agent  Pp. 
x+197.  $1.25. 

The  unfortunate  conditions  that  long  prevailed  in  instruction  in  Spanish 
necessarily  reacted  on  the  production  of  texts  for  the  classroom.  As  long  as 
it  remained  possible  to  pass  directly  from  the  first  year's  work  in  elementary 
grammar  and  reading  to  the  graduate  school,  the  most  that  could  be  expected 
from  the  student  was  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  grammar  and 
the  ability  to  read  easy  modern  Spanish — provided  he  always  had  a  dictionary 
at  his  elbow.  For  this  modicum  of  linguistic  training  several  good  books 
were  produced  by  competent  scholars,  and  at  least  one  lengthy  reference 
grammar  found  its  way  through  the  press.  That  a  better  state  of  affairs  is 
being  realized  is  now  beyond  question.  A  tardy  official  recognition  of  the 
fact  may  be  found  in  the  program  of  the  last  meeting  (New  York,  1910) 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  where  a  course  is  outlined  for  Spanish 
extending  over  two  years  for  colleges  and  four  years  for  secondary  schools. 
A  new  period  in  the  production  of  texts  began  with  the  publication  of  Hills 
and  Ford's  Spanish  Grammar,  1904.  This  book,  which  has  rendered  and  will 
continue  to  render  good  service,  needs  no  comment  here. 

The  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  call  attention  to  the  recent  Spanish 
grammar  of  Professor  Wagner,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  As  the  author 
states  in  his  introduction,  he  has  attempted  to  provide  the  maximum  of 
material  for  oral  work  without  sacrificing  the  drill  in  the  elements  of  grammar. 
To  this  end  be  has  provided  with  each  lesson  one  or  more  paragraphs  of 
connected  Spanish  on  some  theme  of  daily  life.  These  exercises  are  practical 
and  interesting,  and  furnish  enough  repetition  to  fix  the  vocabulary  in  the 
mind  of  the  student.  Perhaps  the  author  has  the  tourist  in  mind  rather  than 
the  student  when  he  tells  us  how  to  buy  a  railway  ticket  and  check  a  trunk 
in  Spain,  but  he  has  not  introduced  enough  material  of  this  sort  to  create 
serious  objection.  The  text  is  followed  by  a  series  of  questions  that  may  be 
of  use  to  the  teacher  and  that  will  certainly  aid  the  student  in  the  preparation 
of  his  lesson.  Every  fourth  lesson  is  given  up  to  a  review  of  the  grammatical 
material  found  in  the  three  preceding  lessons,  together  with  an  exercise  in 
English  for  translation  into  Spanish. 

In  the  treatment  of  grammatical  theory  Professor  Wagner  has  shown 
unusual  skill.    Although  other  parts  of  speech  have  not  been  neglected,  the 
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study  of  the  verb  forms  the  real  backbone  of  the  work.  It  begins  as  early 
as  the  second  lesson,  and  is  developed  with  exceptional  thoroughness.  A 
most  welcome  addition  to  the  indispensable  treatment  of  inflections  and  syntax 
is  the  attention  given  to  constructions  of  particular  verbs.  There  is  not  only 
adequate  definition  of  such  verbs  as  ser,  estar,  and  hacer,  but  a  large  number 
of  less  common  ones  are  given  their  just  dues.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  author  has  developed  this  portion  of  his  work  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  cases  cited  in  the  index  under  the  letter  a:  acabar,  use,  tao;  acordars* 
and  rccordar,  213;  ocostumbrarse  A,  to  express  habitual  action,  72a;  agradecer, 
use,  148;  andar,  contrasted  with  tr,  205. 

A  few  of  the  author's  statements  are  open  to  objection.  The  defects  of 
the  rule  given  for  the  division  of  syllables,  5 60  (also  in  Hills  and  Ford's 
Spanish  Grammar,  §19),  may  be  seen  when  applied  to  such  words  as  honra, 
Enrique.  To  cite  American  school  grammars  only,  the  rule  given  in  Garner's 
Spanish  Grammar,  §50,  is  more  accurate  and  no  more  difficult  Too  dogmatic 
is  the  statement  in  8520,  "When  the  possessive  pronoun  is  used  in  the  predicate, 
the  article  is  omitted."  If  greater  detail  is  to  be  avoided,  why  not  say  "is 
usually  omitted"?  Occasionally  brevity  of  expression  leaves  a  wrong  impression. 
After  studying  {140,  the  student  will  conclude  that  the  future  subjunctive  is 
the  only  tense  that  may  be  used  in  the  si  clause  when  the  conclusion  is  in 
the  future  indicative.  Occasional  slips  of  this  sort  are  inevitable  where  com- 
pression is  an  object.  Many  teachers  may  find  more  serious  objection  to  the 
lack  of  a  complete  Spanish- English  vocabulary.  Reliance  on  special  vocabu- 
laries, such  as  those  that  here  precede  each  grammar  lesson,  may  stimulate 
thoroughness,  yet  considerable  time  will  necessarily  be  lost  in  hunting  through 
preceding  lessons  for  words  that  have  been  forgotten.  The  mechanical  features 
of  the  book  are  good,  and  misprints  are  almost  wholly  lacking. 

Everything  considered,  the  reviewer  believes  that  this  text  is  the  best 
grammar  now  available  for  classes  in  which  colloquial  training  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  study  of  grammar. 

R.  E.  House 

The  University  of  Chicago 
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A  revised  curriculum  for  the  Chicago  hjgh  schools  goes  into  effect 
the  present  school  year.  The  various  subjects  are  grouped  into  courses 
of  study  to  indicate  to  parents  and  pupils  the  studies  which  best  prepare 
for  a  particular  vocation  or  for  college,  and  to  provide  opportunity  for 
more  intensive  work  in  certain  definite  lines.  In  some  courses  all  subjects 
are  required;  in  other  courses  some  subjects  are  required  and  some  are 
elective.  Before  the  present  year  all  subjects  were  elective,  except  in 
manual-training  high  schools  which  offered  three  courses  of  study — Latin, 
modern  language,  and  scientific— in  each  of  which  all  subjects  were  re- 
quired. 

The  revised  curriculum  contains  21  courses  of  study — 11  four-year 
courses,  and  10  two-year  vocational  courses.  Nine  of  the  two-year  courses 
were  offered  for  the  first  time  in  September,  1910.  The  remaining  12 
courses  are  offered  for  the  first  time  in  February,  191 1.  The  four-year 
courses  are:  (1)  English  Course;  (2)  General  Course;  (3)  Foreign- 
Language  Course;  (4)  Science  Course;  (5)  Normal  Preparatory  Course; 
(6)  Business  Course;  (7)  Manual-Training  Course;  (8)  Builders  Course; 
(9)  Household  Arts  Course;  (10)  Arts  Course;  (11)  Architectural  Course. 
The  two-year  courses  are:  (12)  Accounting;  (13)  Stenography;  (14) 
Mechanical  Drawing;  (15)  Design;  (16)  Advanced  Carpentry;  (17)  Pat- 
tern-making; (18)  Machine  Shop  Work;  (19)  Electricity;  (20)  House- 
hold Arts;  (21)  Printing. 

Courses  8,  10,  11,  and  12  to  21,  are  essentially  new  courses  in  the 
Chicago  high  schools,  and  reveal  an  effort  to  provide  distinctly  vocational 
instruction.  The  distinctive  features  of  these  courses  are  (1)  the  large 
portion  of  the  school  time  (about  2/5  to  2/3)  allotted  to  shop  work  and 
drawing  in  the  industrial  courses  and  to  bookkeeping,  stenography,  etc., 
in  the  commercial  courses,  and  (2)  the  "industrialized"  character  of  some 
of  the  academic  subjects,  such  as  business  English,  industrial  history,  shop 
mathematics.  The  school  authorities  are  working  toward  the  plan  of  having 
the  first  two  years  of  manual  training  and  vocational  courses  in  all  high 
schools  except  the  three  technical  high  schools  which  "will  receive  those 
pupils  only  who  wish  to  continue  their  vocational  work  after  two  years, 
and  will  give  them  advanced  technical  training  beyond  that  now  offered 
in  the  technical  high  schools  of  Chicago." 

The  question  of  accuracy  in  school  children  has  been  studied  experi- 
mentally by  W.  H.  Winch,  London,  England.  The  main  object  of  the 
experiments  was  to  study  the  question,  "Does  improvement  in  accuracy 
of  numerical  computation  'transfer'  to  arithmetical  reasoning?"  One  hun- 
dred eighty-one  pupils,  10  to  13  years  of  age,  in  four  different  schools, 
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were  tested,  the  pupils  of  each  school  being  divided  into  two  equal  groups 
on  the  basis  of  preliminary  tests  in  the  reasoning  involved  in  arithmetical 
problems.  One  of  these  groups  was  then  practiced  in  numerical  computa- 
tion while  the  other  group  was  occupied  with  history,  drawing,  etc.  After 
some  days  of  practice,  final  tests  in  arithmetical  reasoning  were  given  to 
both  groups. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  show,  according  to  the  account  given 
in  The  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  December,  1910,  that  in  the 
first  school  tested  there  was  no  evidence  of  "transfer,"  but  in  the  remain- 
ing three  schools  the  practiced  section  showed  some  improvement  in  arith- 
metical reasoning.  Mr.  Winch  hesitates  to  draw  definite  conclusions  from 
his  experiment,  but  infers  that  some  sort  of  connection  may  exist  between 
improvement  in  numerical  computation  and  arithmetical  reasoning.  The 
results  were  too  irregular  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  a  definite  "transfer" 
was  made,  but  the  general  trend  of  improvement  in  reasoning  shown  by 
the  practiced  group  might  be  explained  in  two  ways:  first,  the  increased 
facility  in  computation  obtained  by  the  practiced  group  might  set  free 
more  mental  energy  for  the  reasoning  processes;  second,  since  the  two 
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processes  of  arithmetical  computation  and  reasoning  are  usually  at  work 
together,  practice  in  computation  might  give  to  one  group  a  greater  readi- 
ness for  the  reasoning  processes.  Until  more  conclusive  experiments  have 
been  made,  Mr.  Winch  maintains,  "numerical  accuracy  should  be  sought 
for  because  it  is  valuable  in  actual  life,  and  not  because  we  can  feel 
confident  that  an  improvement  in  ir  will  transfer  to  accuracy  of  arithmetical 
reasoning."  These  conclusions  are  reached  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
a  high  positive  correlation  was  shown  between  the  preliminary  tests  in 
computation  and  reasoning. 

A  study  of  present  problems  of  instruction  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
has  been  made  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Instruction.  The  study  was 
based  on  replies  to  question  blanks  received  from  122  instructors,  reporting 
on  210  courses;  from  219  alumni;  and  from  174  undergraduates.  The 
report  of  the  committee,  as  given  in  The  University  of  Chicago  Magazine, 
December,  1910,  contains  the  following  summary  of  conditions  and  recom- 
mendations : 

"1.  A  dean  or  other  officer  should  be  selected,  who  should  be  relieved 
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largely  from  instructorial  duties,  and  given  the  especial  task  of  investigating 
conditions  and  problems  of  undergraduate  instruction,  and  assigned  such 
administrative  functions  as  may  be  appropriate.  He  should  advise  with 
students,  colleagues,  and  the  President,  or  Dean  of  the  Faculties,  and 
be  intrusted  with  large  responsibility.  In  each  department  offering  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  undergraduate  work  a  member  of  the  staff  should  be 
appointed  to  consider  undergraduate  instruction  and  advise  with  the  gen- 
eral officer  before  named  and  with  his  colleagues. 

"2.  Lectures  as  the  principal  means  of  instruction,"  particularly  for 
elementary  classes,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  instructors,  alumni, 
and  undergraduates,  unwise. 

"3.  Oral  reports  are  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good  unless  properly 
guarded. 

"4.  Written  quizzes  are  regarded  as  a  fairer  means  of  grading  than 
oral  tests. 

"5.  Certain  subjects  are  better  handled  in  courses  meeting  five  hours 
a  week,  others  in  courses  meeting  four  hours. 
"6.  Students  should  know  their  grades. 

"7.  There  is  need  of  better  adjustment  in  the  time  required  for  prepara- 
tion; some  instructors  require  too  much;  a  few  require  little  or  none. 
This  could  be  most  successfully  approached  through  the  agencies  recom- 
mended under  1. 

"8.  The  most  pressing  demands  in  equipment  for  proper  instruction  are: 
(1)  Duplicate  books  in  the  libraries.  These  should  be  provided  for  as 
certainly  as  laboratory  supplies.    (2)  Maps,  charts,  slides,  and  similar  aids. 

"9.  Dishonesty  is  sufficiently  common  to  make  it  important  for  ad- 
ministrative officers,  instructors,  and  students  to  co-operate  in  measures 
to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum." 
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Hygienic  conditions  in  schools  and  in  rooms  of  all  public 
buildings  should  he  maintained  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care,  for  a  dust-laden  atmosphere  is  a  constant  menace  to  health. 

Continuous  activity  on  the  part  of  pupils  strrs  up  the  dust  from  the  floor 
and  keeps  it  in  circulation.  Proper  ventilation  will  assist  materially  in  keeping 
dust  at  a  minimum,  but  the  only  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  eliminate  the 
dust  entirely.     l*his  can  be  successfully  accomplished  by  treating  floors  with 

STANDARD 
FLOOR  DRESSING 

Actual  me  hat  proved  beyond  question  its  effectiveness  as  a  dust-exterminator — the 
danger  from  disease  contagion  from  dust  being  reduced  almost  one  hundred  per  cent 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  also  a  remarkable  preservative  for  floors.  It  not  only  keeps 
the  floors  front  splintering  and  cracking  but  actually  lessens  the  labor  in  caring  for  them. 

Dealers  everywhere  sell  Standard  Floor  Dressing  in  barrels  and  cans.  Apply  three 
or  fo>»»"  ti^"**  -1  v#nr  for  r*»st  r*"s<ilts. 

I WE  WILL  PROVE  the.  remarkable  efficiency  of  Standard  Floor  Dreieing  at  oar 
expenie.  On  requett  we  will  apply  It  to  the  floor  of  one  tchoolroom  or  corridor 
from  of  all  charge. 

To  local, tie,  far  removed  from  oar  agencies,  we  will  lend  free  lample  with  fall 
direction*  for  applying.. 

Every  Board  of  Education,  every  School  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Teacher 
should  know  how  to  guard  the  health  of  children  under  their  care.  Learn  what  eminent 
medical  authorities  have  to  say  on  the  subject  You  will  find  interesting  reading  in  our 
free  booklet  "  Dust  and  Its  Dangers."    Write  for  a  copy. 
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Ordinary  dusting  scatters  but  does 
not  remove  dust  and  germs.  Use 
cheese-cloth  dampened  with  tepid 
water  to  which  a>little  Piatt's 
Chlorides  has  been  added.  Wring  out 
till  dry  so  that  it  will  not  streak 
the  furniture,  etc. 
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Santa  fe 


Don  V  fail  to  visit  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona 


To  the 


N.  E.  A. 

San  Francisco,  California 
July  8  to  14,  1911 


The  San  Francisco  meeting  will  mark 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  education  in 
America. 

Every  teacher  who  can  attend  should 
make  every  effort  to  do  so. 

Granted  that  you  are  going  — 

The  Santa  Fe  is  the  most  interesting 
and  most  comfortable  summer  route  to 
California. 

Interesting,  because  of  its  historical 
associations,  geography  and  geology. 
No  similar  area  contains  so  many  unique 
sights.  You  may  sec  the  many-storied 
villages  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  the  most 
advanced  of  all  the  aboriginal  Americans. 

And  the  Petrified  Forest,  with  its  tens 
of  thousands  of  agatized  tree  trunks  and 
branches^ 


the  fall  of  a  giant  meteor  tnat  plowed  a 
hole  in  the  earth  over  six  hundred  feet 
deep  and  nearly  a  mile  in  diameter. 

And,  greatest  of  all,  the  Grand  Can- 
yon of  Arizona,  a  mile  deep,  miles 
wide,  and  painted  Kke  a  sunset. 

Comfortable,  because  after  reach- 
ing the  mountains  the  track  lies  nearly 
a  mile  above  sea  level  most  of  the  way. 

And  because  the  cars  are  new,  modern 
and  perfectly  appointed.  The  track  is 
in  fine  condition. 

You  will  enjoy  the  Fred  Harvey 
meals  —  in  dining  cars  on  the  California 
Limited -and  in  the  station  dining-rooms 

on  qther  trains. 

The  train  service  is  ample  for  every 
need.    Four  fast  transcontinental  trains 


And  Meteorite  Mountain,  made  by    daily,  including  the  luxurious 

California  Limited 


We  want  even*  teacher  to  read  our  Summer 
travel  booklets.  Copies  will  be  sent,  together  with 
a  special  N.  E.  A.  folder,  free  on  request 


W.  J.  Black.  Passencer  Traffic  Manager. 
1118  Railway  Exchange.  Chicago 
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To  study  literature,  even  in  an  elementary  fashion,  presup- 
poses, of  course,  the  ability  to  read  and  understand  the  lan- 
guage in  question.  We  teachers  have  sinned  much  against  this 
axiomatic  principle  by  premature  efforts  to  teach  German  litera- 
ture to  pupils  signally  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  German 
language.  We  have  robbed  the  learner  of  the  time  needed  to 
prepare  himself  for  doing  what  we  have  insisted  upon  his  doing 
at  the  outset.  The  result  has  always  been  waning  interest  and 
increasing  discouragement  on  the  part  of  the  serious  student,  who 
has  felt  instinctively  the  hopelessness  of  his  task,  and  com- 
placent pride  and  self-satisfaction  in  the  shallow  student,  who 
confuses  his  superficial  work  with  real  mastery  of  the  subject. 

In  a  large  and  very  general  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  quite 
true  that  any  and  all  study  of  a  language  is  a  simultaneous  study 
of  the  national  literature:  this,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
idiomatic  structure  of  the  sentence  is  at  once  a  phenomenon  of 
language  and  of  literature.  But  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
we  may  understand  by  the  term  literature  those  forms  of  art 
that  appeal  to  us  through  language  as  their  common  means  of 
expression.  These  forms  are,  of  course,  unintelligible  for  him 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  means  of  their  manifestation.   Until  the 
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pupil  has  actually  mastered  the  mechanism  of  inflection,  the 
usual  laws  of  word-order,  the  habitual  case-associations  and  rela- 
tional meanings  of  all  common  prepositions,  the  idiomatic  shades 
of  meaning  conveyed  by  such  particles  as  denn,  dock,  eben,  erst, 
einmal,  ja,  and  wohl,  and  by  the  modal  auxiliaries  and  sub- 
junctive mood,  it  is  precious  time  wasted  to  trouble  him  with 
so-called  study  of  German  literature.  For  it  is  a  careless  use 
of  an  otherwise  respectable  term  to  call  the  blind  gropings  of  a 
learner,  not  thus  preliminarily  trained,  "translation  of  German 
into  English."  Such  upsettings  of  one  language  into  another 
are  synonymous  with  linguistic  chaos,  and  caricature  the  literary 
form  of  the  original.  They  render  impossible  an  appreciation 
of  this  form,  and  incidentally  teach  a  fatal  disregard  of,  and 
disrespect  for,  all  linguistic  tradition.  It  would  be  far  better  for 
all  concerned  to  refrain  from  such  attempts  to  study  German 
literature  directly  and  to  study  it  indirectly  with  the  help  of  the 
best  available  vernacular  translations.  Fortunately  we  are  not 
confined  to  these  embarrassing  alternatives:  to  avoid  them  we 
need  simply  to  teach  the  language  conscientiously  and  thor- 
oughly, focusing  attention  constantly  upon  its  idiomatic  struc- 
ture, and  to  defer  the  study  of  the  literature  until  an  adequate 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  it.  This  means,  in  my  opinion, 
that  two  full  years  of  prevailingly  linguistic  training  should 
be  the  normal  preparation  for  the  study  of  German  literature  in 
the  high  school.  And  it  also  means  that  these  years  should  be 
filled  to  the  brim  with  a  type  of  instruction  that  calls  for  much 
oral  drill  inside  and  outside  the  classroom.  I  know  of  no  other 
means  than  this  to  impress  indelibly  upon  the  learner's  mind  the 
idiomatic  twist  of  German  hearthstone  and  market-place  thought 
and  expression.  Only  when  prefaced  by  abundant  oral  drill  of 
this  sort  are  written  exercises  an  effective  aid  in  securing  requi- 
site accuracy  of  detail. 

The  sound  maxim  that  recommends  proceeding  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown  and  from  the  better  known  to  the  less 
known  should  guide  our  choice  of  authors  and  texts.  Our 
pupils  are  all  more  familiar  with  the  nineteenth  than  with  the 
eighteenth  century.    They  are  more  at  home  in  the  second  than 
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in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  suggests  the 
advantage  of  beginning  with  recent  rather  than  with  remote 
authors.  Rather  intensive  study  of  comparatively  recent  works 
is  the  best  sort  of  key  to  an  adequate  interpretation  of  thought 
less  familiar  to  the  learner,  through  remoteness  of  time  or  of 
range.  The  sequence  of  works  studied  would  then  be  based 
upon  an  application  of  the  general  principle  just  mentioned  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 

We  have  all  been  distressed  at  the  signal  failure  attendant 
upon  the  use  of  eighteenth-century  classics  as  an  introduction 
of  American  learners  to  German  literature.  The  double  reason 
for  this  failure  is  linguistic  and  social:  first,  we  have  already 
emphasized  the  ridiculously  scanty  language  equipment  some- 
times deemed  adequate  for  such  an  experiment;  some  of  us 
have  listened  to  helpless  statements  of  the  victims  of  this  pro- 
cedure, who,  in  claiming  credit  for  previous  work,  were  not 
sure  whether  they  had  read  anything  written  by  Lessing  or 
Schiller,  but  had  the  impression  that  they  had  read  Goethe's 
Faust.  These  students  have  rarely  done  a  sufficient  amount 
of  well-selected  and  sharply  supervised  work  in  the  German  of 
today  to  give  them  that  feeling  of  at-home-ness  in  the  language 
without  which  there  can  be  no  consciousness  of  mastery.  For 
such  students  all  the  archaisms,  all  the  obsolete  and  obso- 
lescent words  and  idioms,  found  in  the  eighteenth-century  clas- 
sics, are  in  no  sense  different  from  the  difficulties  of  current 
speech  not  yet  overcome  by  them.  Only  blind  groping  is  possible 
in  such  premises;  discouragement  and  indifference  are  the  im- 
mediate result,  and  positive  dislike  for  the  subject  usually  the 
secondary  result,  of  a  struggle  against  such  odds.  Furthermore, 
the  works  of  the  eighteenth  century  took  shape  under  political 
and  social  conditions  quite  remote  from  those  of  the  present 
moment  in  America.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  American  pupil 
mentally  to  bridge  the  wide  gulf  between  our  own  social  con- 
ditions and  German  society  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  is, 
therefore,  another  valid  reason  for  deferring  the  study  of  works 
that  reflect  these  earlier  social  conditions  and  movements  until 
a  substantial  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  nine- 
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teenth-century  literature.  In  fact,  there  are  but  few  works 
of  the  earlier  period  that  should  be  included  even  in  a  four- 
year  course  of  German  reading. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  chief  aim 
of  all  school  work  in  German  during  the  first  three  years  should 
be  to  teach  our  pupils  how  to  acquire  throughout  the  range  of 
as  much  of  their  mental  activity  as  possible  the  peculiar  habits 
of  German  thought  and  expression.  Success  at  this  point  is  of 
paramount  importance;  for  it  alone  removes  the  philistinism  of 
the  American  student  with  respect  to  the  essence  of  the  language 
and  renders  possible  face-to-face  communion  with  the  foreign 
author.  For  this  purpose  the  works  read  must  furnish  the 
material  for  a  vast  amount  of  oral  and  written  exercises.  These 
exercises  not  only  test  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  learner 
has  appropriated  the  German  author's  thought,  but  are  also  the 
most  effective  means  for  securing  increasing  control  of  the 
foreign  idiom.  Such  exercises  are  most  fruitful  when  under- 
taken in  connection  with  texts  differing  but  slightly  from  the 
spoken  German  of  today.  This  is  an  additional  reason  for 
reserving  until  the  fourth  year  the  study  of  works  like  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell  or  Maria  Stuart  and  Goethe's  Hermann  una* 
Dorothea.  A  wise  selection  of  modern  authors  and  works  yields 
an  abundance  of  vocabulary,  the  mastery  of  whose  discrepancies 
from  the  English  vernacular  affords  the  best  conceivable  van- 
tage-ground from  which  to  attack  the  difficulties  of  classic  style. 

Pupils  of  the  high-school  age  are  still  chiefly  interested  in 
concrete  thinking.  They  are  not  yet  addicted  to  much  abstract 
reflection  about  the  objects  of  their  observation  and  experience. 
They  are  more  easily  drawn  to  the  reading  of  literature  than 
to  a  never  so  cleverly  constructed  consideration  of  the  develop- 
ment of  literature.  The  teacher  of  German  in  the  high  school, 
mindful  of  this  fact,  will  refrain  from  all  attempts  to  teach 
the  chronological,  geographical,  and  philosophical  aspects  of  Ger- 
man literary  history.  He  will  confine  his  attention  largely  to 
groups  of  authors,  represented  by  the  writers  actually  read  and 
discussed  in  the  class.  He  will  emphasize  the  qualities  of  the 
works  thus  examined,  call  attention  to  the  similarities  between 
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them  and  those  in  the  vernacular  already  familiar  to  the  student, 
or  to  the  unique  features  of  the  foreign  products.  The  teacher 
will  use  as  skilfully  as  possible  whatever  insight  he  may  possess 
into  the  substance,  structure,  and  beauty  of  these  products,  to 
stimulate  in  his  pupils  similar  insight  and  appreciation.  But  he 
will  subordinate  all  efforts  of  this  kind  to  the  main  purpose  of 
allowing  the  foreign  author  to  make  his  own  appeal  to  the  reader. 

By  such  retrenchment  of  material  and  concentration  of  atten- 
tion the  pupil  receives  a  far  better  preparation  for  subsequent 
work  in  the  history  of  German  literature  than  could  be  secured 
in  any  other  way.  For  first-hand  acquaintance  with  well-chosen 
representative  writers  is  the  surest  means  of  acquiring  a  relish 
for  further  study  in  the  same  direction.  Teachers  are  often 
tempted  to  substitute  for  direct  study  of  language  and  literature, 
like  that  here  recommended,  talk  about  the  facts  of  language 
and  literature.  This  is  especially  true  if  they  rely  chiefly  upon 
the  pupil's  vernacular  as  classroom  means  of  communication. 
The  result,  in  the  case  of  the  student  thus  taught,  is  great  ver- 
nacular glibness  about  topics  but  dimly  understood  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  conceit  of  half -knowledge  or  of  absolute  igno- 
rance. The  earnest  teacher  will  draw  from  this  his  own 
inference. 

The  choice  of  individual  writers  within  the  range  of  nine- 
teenth-century prose  is  of  great  importance.  It  should  be  guided 
by  such  considerations  as  the  age,  previous  reading,  and,  within 
reasonable  limits,  the  taste  of  the  pupils.  Such  considerations 
should  weigh  most  heavily  in  the  initial  steps  of  the  work.  They 
help  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  learner  in  a  subject  with  which 
he  is  essentially  unfamiliar.  Their  importance  diminishes  rapidly 
as  soon  as  the  study  is  fairly  under  way  and  the  pupil  has  become 
somewhat  accustomed  to  the  foreign  atmosphere. 

Similar  to,  although  not  identical  with,  the  importance  of 
such  considerations  is  a  justifiable  regard  for  the  sex  of  the 
learner.  Even  in  America,  the  land  of  equal  opportunity,  boys 
and  girls  of  high-school  age  are  not  appealed  to  equally  by  the 
same  lines  of  literature.  Of  course,  there  is  no  excuse  for  read- 
ing with  boys  or  girls  tales  colored  by  mawkish  sentiment  or 
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romantic  sentimentality.  There  are  plenty  of  wholesome  stories, 
entirely  free  from  this  objectionable  feature.  But  within  this  gen- 
eral range  there  are  books  whose  subject  and  treatment  are  espe- 
cially attractive  to  boys,  who,  a  little  behind  their  sisters  in  mental 
development,  still  delight  chiefly  in  descriptions  of  practical  and 
successful  activity.  While  their  sisters  often  show  a  liking  for 
tales  of  knights  and  ladies  and  deeds  of  chivalry,  the  boys 
prefer  stories  of  everyday  life,  involving  the  efforts  of  modern 
men  to  enlist  the  forces  of  nature  in  the  service  of  the  race  or 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  struggles,  defeats,  and  triumphs 
of  modern  society.  This  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  selecting 
the  German  books  to  be  read  in  the  high-school  course. 

It  is  surely  not  a  matter  of  indifference  for  the  American 
teacher  to  ascertain  what  in  the  eyes  of  German  educators  are 
some  of  the  best  lines  of  literature  for  the  present-day  youth 
of  Germany,  as  one  means,  among  several,  of  determining  what 
is  suitable  for  our  own  boys  and  girls.  A  very  useful  book  of 
reference,  containing  representative  opinions  of  German  school 
men  concerning  this  important  subject,  is  entitled  Zur  Jugend- 
schriftenfrage  (Leipzig,  1903).  It  is  a  report  of  the  Vereinigte 
deutsche  Priifungsausschiisse  fur  Jugendschriften,  and  contains 
among  other  things  brief  evaluations  of  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  books.1 

We  are,  in  my  opinion,  in  danger  of  selecting  too  difficult 
rather  than  too  easy  texts.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging  for 
the  learner  than  the  use  of  texts  so  full  of  technical  difficulties 
as  to  preclude  all  real  mastery  even  for  those  willing  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  them  a  large  amount  of  hard  work.  No  blindness  to 
the  difficulties  involved  and  no  foolish  pride  in  conducting  a  so- 
called  "advanced  course"  should  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  suitable  selection  of  reading-matter.  While  it  is  desir- 
able to  select  material  that  will  appeal  strongly  to  the  interest  of 
the  learner,  this  purpose  may  easily  be  defeated  if  the  vocabu- 
lary, syntax,  and  style  are  beyond  his  capacity.  It  is  equally 
fatal  to  employ  works  the  maturity  of  whose  thought  makes 

•  Der  liieraruche  Ratgebtr  of  Der  Kunstaart,  edited  by  F.  Avenarius  (Dresden  and  Munich, 
1887+)  is  an  excellent  guide  to  the  best  products  of  recent  and  current  German  literature. 
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unreasonable  demands  upon  the  class.  In  this  connection  I  have 
in  mind  such  works  as  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise,  Schiller's 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  and  Goethe's  Iphigenie  and  Tasso.  In 
saying  this  we  should  recall,  however,  the  danger  of  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  that  of  trite  simplicity.  This  consideration  would 
discourage  the  excessive  use  of  that  type  of  fairy  tale  which 
appeals  primarily  to  the  childish  taste  of  pupils  below  the  high- 
school  age;  yet  we  all  know  that  both  English  and  German 
abound  in  genuine  child-tales  that  are  not  below  the  level  of 
even  the  maturest  minds. 

For  the  sake  of  variety  the  teacher  should  include  in  his 
selection  passages  of  description,  narration,  and  conversation. 
Because  of  the  close  touch  of  the  short  play  with  the  language 
of  everyday  life,  and  for  the  sake  of  enlisting  the  natural  dra- 
matic instinct  of  youth  in  the  task  in  hand,  it  is  distinctly 
advisable  to  include  at  least  one  bright  modern  play  in  the  high- 
school  German  course.  Under  favorable  circumstances  such  a 
play  can  be  utilized  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including  informal 
classroom  dialogue  and  a  more  formal  presentation  before  the 
whole  school. 

The  average  high-school  pupil  cares  little — far  too  little — for 
English  poetry.  He  can  usually  become  interested  in  the  Ger- 
man lyric,  if  only  an  occasional  poem  is  included  in  the  reading, 
especially  if  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  concreteness  and  sing- 
ability  of  the  poems  chosen.  The  reading  of  an  occasional  lyric 
poem  should,  however,  be  deferred  until  the  linguistic  equipment 
of  the  learner  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  read,  understand, 
and  enjoy  the  song  without  translation.  For  lyric  poems  are 
inevitably  murdered  by  the  pupil's  translation  and  become, 
instead  of  joyous  song  birds,  mute  and  sorry-looking  museum- 
specimens  with  glass  eyes. 

In  place  of  the  prevailing  American  use  of  prose  fiction  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  do  well  to  devote  more  time  and 
attention  to  the  reading  of  comparatively  easy  versions  of  Ger- 
man history.  Attempts  in  this  direction  have  in  the  past  fre- 
quently failed  to  yield  the  good  results  hoped  for,  because  of 
the  stylistic  difficulties  presented  by  the  texts  chosen  for  the 
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experiment.  Much  better  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  and 
informing  our  American  youth  concerning  the  salient  features 
of  Germany's  past  are  books  like  Ersdhlungen  aus  der  deutschen 
Geschichte  fur  Schule  und  Haus,  by  Josepha  Schrakamp,  pub- 
lished by  Holt  &  Co.,  in  1888,  and  the  Deutsches  Reformlcse- 
buch,  published  by  D.  L.  Savory  through  the  Oxford  University 
Press  (1910).  The  inclusion  of  considerable  historical  reading 
in  the  high-school  German  course  is  justified  by  a  due  regard 
for  the  prevailing  craving  of  American  children  for  fact  in 
place  of  fancy  and  by  the  unique  chance  afforded  by  such  reading 
for  giving  our  pupils  some  conception  of  the  social  and  political 
soil  out  of  which  modern  Germany  has  sprung. 

To  sum  up  in  a  word  the  points  I  have  attempted  to  empha- 
size in  the  foregoing,  I  recommend  focusing  attention  upon  nine- 
teenth-century prose ;  a  sparing  use  of  eighteenth-century  classics 
late  in  the  course;  adjusting  the  choice  of  literature  to  the  age, 
maturity,  and  sex  of  the  learner;  including  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  work  a  few  of  the  most  musical  of  German  lyrics, 
with  a  bright  modern  play  or  two,  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
easy  historical  reading  matter  than  is  usually  read  in  our  high- 
school  course;  and,  above  all,  I  recommend  avoiding  much  ver- 
nacular talk  about  German  literature,  and  teaching  the  subject 
directly  through  contact  with  carefully  chosen  German  authors. 
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IN  MUNICH1 


GEORG  KERSCHENSTEINER 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Munich 

In  my  last  lecture  I  endeavored  to  show  the  principles  on 
which  the  continuation  school  is  organized  and  the  relation  it 
must  bear  to  the  whole  life  of  the  pupil.  Before  I  describe  the 
organization  of  the  continuation  school  in  Munich,  it  may  be 
well  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  characteristics  which  a  continuation 
school  ought  to  have,  if  it  is  to  be  a  true  place  of  education  for 
the  people,  and  perhaps  also,  in  order  to  bring  the  form  of  the 
school  into  stronger  relief,  at  the  same  time  to  state  what  it 
ought  not  to  be. 

The  first  fundamental  principle  of  a  rightly  organized  con- 
tinuation school  is  that  it  must  extend  to  the  eighteenth  year 
of  every  boy  or  girl  who  is  not  being  educated  in  a  higher  school. 
It  is  of  no  advantage  to  a  constitutional  state  to  make  its  oppor- 
tunities of  culture  accessible  only  to  a  small  percentage.  When 
all  citizens  of  the  state  have  the  right  to  participate  in  its  affairs 
and  to  exert  influence  on  its  executive  through  the  suffrage,  it 
is  the  business  of  the  state  to  provide  all  with  an  education  that 
will  enable  them  to  make  a  reasonable  use  of  this  right.  During 
several  decades  we  believed  in  Germany  that  it  was  sufficient 
to  give  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation after  quitting  the  primary  school  and  to  leave  the  use 
of  such  opportunities  to  their  own  free  will.  The  United 
States,  France,  and  especially  England  are  still  of  this  opinion. 
England  points  not  without  justifiable  pride  to  the  very  large 
attendance  at  its  night  schools.  The  evening  courses  at  the 
excellent  School  of  Technology  in  Manchester  were  attended 
by  twenty-five  thousand  pupils,  while  Munich,  having  four- 
fifths  of  the  population  of  Manchester,  had  only  about  eighteen 

'An  address  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  In- 
dustrial Education. 
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thousand  pupils  in  its  compulsory  continuation  schools  in  the  same 
year.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  count  only  the  number  of  pupils. 
We  must  also  ask,  How  many  hours'  instruction  does  each 
receive?  And  we  then  find  that  in  Manchester  the  pupil  re- 
ceived sixty-three  hours  a  year,  while  in  Munich  he  received 
three  hundred  and  thirty  hours  in  the  year. 

In  Germany  everybody  is  now  convinced  that  the  voluntary 
continuation  school  no  longer  suffices  for  the  educational  needs 
of  modern  states.  As  fong  as  the  continuation  school  remains 
optional,  thousands  of  employers  will  prevent  their  youthful 
workmen  from  making  use  of  its  opportunities,  except  at  the 
end  of  their  day's  work,  when  mind  and  body  are  fatigued.  And 
even  in  cases  in  which  some  reasonable  employers  would  be 
willing  to  grant  their  boys  time  for  study,  they  would  probably 
do  it  only  if  the  training  in  question  were  principally  in  the 
interest  of  their  own  trade.  The  number  of  employers  who 
see  farther  and  recognize  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
not  only  for  business  but  also  for  the  community  at  large  not 
to  let  the  man  disappear  in  the  workman,  but  to  take  his  moral 
and  civic  education  in  hand  betimes,  is  too  small  to  achieve 
any  appreciable  progress  in  the  universal  education  of  the 
people  by  means  of  purely  voluntary  continuation  schools.  We 
must  remember  that  a  voluntary  continuation  school  will  not 
reach  those  who  need  it  most,  that  is  to  say,  the  innumerable 
boys  and  girls  in  our  large  towns  who  have  a  family  only  in 
name  or  no  family  at  all.  No  one  will  voluntarily  seek  an  op- 
portunity of  culture  after  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  unless 
he  already  possesses  certain  moral  qualities  that  incite  him  to 
attend  to  his  own  education  at  the  cost  of  trouble  and  incon- 
venience to  himself.  These  are  the  reasons  that  have  convinced 
us  in  Germany  that  compulsory  attendance  at  the  continuation 
school  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  is  absolutely 
indispensable. 

But  if  this  compulsory  continuation  school  is  to  be  in  reality 
a  home  of  education,  it  must  in  the  second  place  engage  the 
interest  of  its  pupils.  But  it  can  engage  their  interest  only  if 
it  interweaves  its  teaching  with  the  trade  of  the  pupil.  For 
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the  most  capable  pupils  desire  to  get  on  in  their  trade  and  by 
help  of  their  trade.  Many  have  made  it  their  choice  from  in- 
clination, and  have  a  lively  interest  in  its  technicalities.  This 
is  a  perfectly  justified  interest.  If  the  school  appeals  to  this 
interest  it  may  be  sure  of  gaining  the  heart  of  its  pupil.  And  if 
it  has  gained  its  pupil's  heart  it  can  lead  him  whither  it  will,  on 
to  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  ground,  and  particularly  on  to 
the  ground  of  moral  and  civic  teaching. 

Now  if  the  school  is  to  be  brought  as  much  as  possible  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  life  of  the  pupil,  it  must,  in  the  third 
place,  possess  workshops  and  laboratories  for  practical  work  as 
the  center  of  its  entire  organization.  There  it  can  ennoble  and 
intensify  the  work  of  boys  and  girls,  and  put  processes  that 
too  frequently  approach  them  only  in  a  purely  mechanical  as- 
pect on  the  basis  of  practical  and  scientific  reflection.  The 
youthful  worker  of  present-day  economic  life  has  in  no  way 
remained  an  object  of  education  in  the  same  sense  as  was  the 
apprentice  of  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  times  of 
rigorous  guild  regulations.  He  has  become  more  and  more  an 
instrument  of  cheap  labor.  The  larger  the  business,  the  more 
one-sided  is  often  the  apprentice's  training,  and  the  smaller 
the  business,  the  more  insignificant  is  generally  the  work  in- 
trusted to  him.  If  then  the  pupil  is  to  learn  the  meaning  of  real 
joy  in  work  this  school  must  fill  up  the  gaps  left  in  the  boy's 
education  by  the  present  economic  conditions  of  life.  It  can 
do  this  only  if  it  takes  in  hand  the  pupil's  practical  work  and 
makes  this  the  center  of  its  entire  system  of  teaching. 

If  the  school  stopped  here,  however,  it  would  but  imperfectly 
fulfil  its  purpose.  The  end  of  all  education  is  not  the  techni- 
cally competent  workman,  but  the  citizen  of  the  state,  who  not 
only  seeks  to  advance  his  own  welfare  through  his  work,  but 
also  consciously  places  his  work  in  the  service  of  the  community. 
The  fourth  essential  of  the  continuation  school  is  therefore  the 
attitude  of  regarding  technical  education  only  as  means  for 
mental  and  moral  training.  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  gen- 
eral terms  how  the  organization  must  be  adapted  to  this  object, 
and  propose  to  show  it  more  clearly  now  by  the  example  of 
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Munich.  Not  until  the  organization  has  entered  on  this  path 
will  the  continuation  school  prove  itself  valuable  enough  to 
justify  the  large  expenditure  which  it  requires. 

It  would  be  extremely  one-sided  to  establish  schools  of  this 
kind  for  men  workers  alone.  The  more  the  population  of  a 
country  increases  and  the  harder  the  struggle  for  existence  con- 
sequently becomes,  the  more  is  the  wife  obliged  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  family  and  the  more  pressing  is  therefore 
the  necessity  of  giving  girls  opportunities  of  training,  not  only 
in  the  household  knowledge  that  helps  to  preserve  a  family  from 
ruin,  but  also  in  the  different  branches  of  trade  by  which  she 
may  later  earn  a  livelihood.  Indeed  in  greatly  overpopulated 
states  the  continuation  school  is  even  more  important  for  the 
girls  than  for  the  boys.  In  our  great  factory  centers,  where 
husband  and  wife  go  out  to  work,  family  life  and  family  edu- 
cation are  in  innumerable  cases  well-nigh  annihilated.  Thus 
a  new  source  of  danger  for  the  life  of  the  state  arises.  If  it 
were  possible  to  develop  a  strong  family  feeling  and  to  rein- 
state the  family  in  its  old  educational  functions  by  training 
women  to  their  duties  as  mothers  and  housewives  and  giving 
them  the  opportunity  of  performing  these  tasks  our  anxiety  for 
the  education  of  growing  lads  would  be  considerably  reduced. 
The  difficulty  of  organizing  continuation  schools  for  girls  lies 
in  the  fact  that  these  schools  have  to  fulfil  a  twofold  task.  In 
the  first  place  a  girl  must  be  trained  for  her  vocation  proper  as 
mother  and  housewife,  and  in  the  second  place,  marriage  being 
uncertain,  for  a  calling  by  which  she  can  support  herself.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  for  both  elementary  and  continuation 
schools  to  keep  these  two  objects  in  view.  As  long  as  the  time 
at  its  disposal  is  too  short,  it  will  have  to  pay  chief  attention 
to  the  training  of  the  housewife  and  mother  and  then  turn  to 
the  training  for  a  vocation. 

It  is  very  probable  that  most  towns  will  have  financial  diffi- 
culties in  equipping  really  good  continuation  schools  for  both 
boys  and  girls  at  the  same  time.  The  municipalities  will  be 
obliged,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Munich,  to  content  themselves 
at  first  with  establishing  the  compulsory  continuation  school 
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for  one  sex.  The  better  the  school  is  organized,  the  more  surely 
in  the  course  of  time  will  public  opinion  demand  the  same 
schools  for  the  other  sex  and  find  ways  and  means  to  support 
them  from  the  public  purse. 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  you  a  picture  of  the  Munich  or- 
ganization, let  me  place  before  you  a  short  sketch  of  the  entire 
school  system  of  the  town.  The  primary  school  is  compulsory 
for  boys  from  six  to  fourteen,  for  girls  from  six  to  thirteen. 
The  number  of  primary-school  pupils  is  seventy  thousand  in  a 
population  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  All  children 
from  the  day-laborer's  up  to  the  prime  minister's  attend  these 
schools.   No  fees  are  paid. 

Kindergartens  for  children  from  the  age  of  three  to  six  are 
attached  to  most  primary  schools.  Attendance  is  voluntary  and 
not  free  of  charge. 

Girls  and  boys  who  pass  up  to  higher  schools  to  prepare  for 
the  professions  of  scholars,  engineers,  clergymen,  higher  state 
officials,  etc.,  leave  the  primary  school  at  the  age  of  ten.  There 
are  thirteen  public  and  fourteen  private  schools  for  this  pur- 
pose (Gymnasia,  Realschulen,  Oberrealschulen,  and  higher  girls' 
schools).  Attendance  is  not  free  of  charge,  but  very  cheap — 
about  one  dollar  a  month. 

The  compulsory  primary  school  is  followed  by  the  com- 
pulsory continuation  school  for  all  boys  and  girls  who  do  not 
attend  a  higher  school.  Attendance  is  compulsory  for  boys 
during  the  whole  of  their  apprenticeship  but  not  beyond  their 
eighteenth  year ;  it  is  compulsory  for  girls  for  three  years.  At- 
tendance is  free  of  charge.  The  compulsory  continuation  school 
for  boys  is  again  followed  by  an  optional  continuation  school 
for  persons  over  eighteen,  which  was  attended  last  year  by  two 
thousand  six  hundred  pupils,  and  represented  at  least  twelve 
hours'  weekly  instruction.  Attendance  is  not  free  of  charge, 
but  also  very  cheap — fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  month. 

The  compulsory  continuation  school  for  boys  has  eight  to 
ten  hours'  instruction  weekly.  The  compulsory  continuation 
school  for  girls  has  at  present  only  three  hours'  instruction 
weekly;  from  the  year  1912  it  will  have  six  hours.   But  side  bv 
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side  with  this  compulsory  continuation  school  are  a  voluntary 
continuation  school,  with  six  to  twelve  hours'  instruction 
weekly,  and  a  voluntary  eighth  class  in  the  primary  school  with 
thirty  hours  of  instruction  a  week. 

The  compulsory  continuation  schools  for  boys  contain  in 
round  numbers  nine  thousand  four  hundred  pupils;  the  com- 
pulsory continuation  schools  for  girls  contain  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  pupils,  the  voluntary  continuation  schools  for  girls, 
including  the  eighth  class,  three  thousand  seven  hundred  pupils. 
All  in  all,  therefore,  there  are  about  twenty  thousand  pupils 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  in  these  continuation  schools.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  ten  thousand  pupils  in  the  higher  boys' 
and  girls'  schools  of  the  town  (seven  thousand  boys  and  three 
thousand  girls). 

Thus  about  one  hundred  thousand  children,  that  is,  18  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  and  93  per  cent  of  all  the  boys  and 
girls  between  six  and  eighteen  in  Munich,  attend  the  public 
schools  of  the  town. 

The  nine  thousand  pupils  of  the  compulsory  continuation 
schools  for  boys  are  distributed  in  fifty-two  trade  schools  and 
twelve  general  schools.  The  trade  schools  are  attended  by  all 
boys  who  are  apprenticed  to  any  trade,  the  general  schools  by 
unskilled  workmen  (about  eleven  hundred),  day  laborers,  bar- 
row men,  errand  boys,  and  servants.  These  general  schools 
also  receive  the  apprentices  of  trades  that  are  too  small  to  have 
special  trade  schools  established  for  them. 

The  seven  thousand  five  hundred  girls  in  the  girls'  com- 
pulsory continuation  school  are  distributed  over  forty  schools 
in  the  town.  They  receive  without  exception  household  teach- 
ing. Twelve  hundred  of  the  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
pupils  of  the  voluntary  continuation  school  are  in  the  voluntary 
eighth  class,  thirteen  hundred  in  the  household  department  of 
the  continuation  school  for  girls,  nine  hundred  in  the  commer- 
cial, three  hundred  in  the  trade  department.  The  classes  of  the 
voluntary  continuation  school  for  girls  are  distributed  in  twenty- 
one  schools. 

A  trade  school  is  established  in  Munich  for  every  trade  that 
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has  at  least  twenty-five  apprentices.  Trades  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  apprentices  (such  as  machine-builders,  mechanics,  lock- 
smiths, joiners,  bakers,  butchers,  publicans)  have  at  their  dis- 
posal several  trade  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  in 
order  to  shorten  the  distance  to  school.  The  only  exception  is 
that  the  twelve  hundred  commercial  apprentices  are  housed  in 
a  single  building  in  the  center  of  the  town. 

The  apprentices'  trade  schools,  with  their  higher  divisions 
for  journeymen  and  masters,  that  is,  with  their  voluntary  con- 
tinuation schools,  are  distributed  in  seven  schoolhouses  through- 
out the  town.  One  of  these  schoolhouses  contains  only  the 
commercial  apprentices,  a  second  principally  the  different 
branches  of  painters,  a  third  the  various  building  and  arts 
trades,  a  fourth  the  printing  and  reproducing  trades,  fine  me- 
chanics and  machine  locksmiths,  a  fifth  the  different  kinds  of 
wood-workers.  The  butchers'  trade  school  is  combined  with 
the  town  slaughter-house.  The  gardeners'  trade  school  has 
its  own  grounds.  Six  of  the  fifty-two  trade  schools  are  still  in 
the  buildings  of  the  primary  schools. 

All  trade  schools  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  nine 
head-masters  or  directors,  with  sub-directors  for  each  single 
school. 

To  most  trade  schools  is  attached  an  association  of  employ- 
ers, who  bear  the  expense  of  school  material,  take  part  in  the 
discussions  on  the  plan  of  instruction,  have  the  right  of  pro- 
posing technical  teachers,  assist  in  the  supervision  of  the  prac- 
tical subjects,  co-operate  in  the  examination  of  apprentices,  and 
help  to  spread  interest  in  the  school  and  to  further  its  prosperous 
development.  This  intimate  connection  of  an  employers'  asso- 
ciation with  the  aims  and  tasks  of  a  trade  continuation  school 
established  by  public  money  has  in  many  cases  proved  an  ex- 
ceedingly useful  arrangement.  The  interest  of  the  employers 
in  the  education  of  the  apprentices  is  considerably  increased. 
And  when  this  is  achieved,  the  association  naturally  does  not 
content  itself  with  furthering  the  education  of  the  apprentices 
in  the  school  alone,  but  seeks  to  raise  the  standard  of  their 
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calling  in  their  own  workshops  as  well.  This  is  of  course  a 
process  that  takes  place  very  gradually. 

Each  continuation  school  also  possesses  its  own  school  board, 
consisting  of  a  head-master  of  the  trade  school,  a  member  of 
the  municipality,  and  three  employers  of  the  trade.  It  is  the 
business  of  this  board  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  school  and 
especially  to  keep  watch  on  the  regularity  of  attendance. 

Every  apprentice  spends  one  whole  day  or  two  half-days  of 
his  working  week  in  a  trade  school.  As  a  rule  this  involves  a 
reduction  in  wages.  Some  employers'  associations,  however, 
pay  wages  on  both  school  and  work  days. 

In  the  fifty-two  trade  schools  there  are  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  teachers  entirely  attached  to  the  school  and  about 
three  hundred  who  give  lessons  there  in  addition  to  other  work. 
The  teachers  are  recruited  from  all  kinds  of  professions  and 
vocations.  Academic  and  normal-school  teachers  co-operate 
with  master-workmen,  journeymen,  artisans,  and  agricultural- 
ists ;  and  they  exert  an  excellent  influence  upon  each  other.  The 
artisan,  the  master,  and  the  journeyman  learn  to  respect  the 
schoolmaster,  and  the  schoolmaster  learns  to  respect  the  work- 
man, who  is  engaged  with  him  on  the  same  educational  problem. 

The  yearly  expenditure  for  the  compulsory  apprentices' 
trade  schools  and  for  the  voluntary  journeymen's  trade  schools 
amounted  last  year,  aside  from  the  annual  building  expenses, 
in  round  numbers  to  900,000  marks.  The  individual  continua- 
tion-school pupil  therefore  costs  about  80  marks,  whereas  each 
primary-school  pupil  costs  93  marks,  and  each  pupil  in  the 
higher  schools  200  marks.  The  expenses  of  the  primary  school 
are  borne  principally  by  the  town,  the  expenses  of  the  higher 
schools  are  with  few  exceptions  borne  by  the  state,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  continuation  school  are  borne  by  state  and  town 
together. 

The  annual  net  expenditure  for  the  compulsory  and  volun- 
tary continuation  schools  for  girls  amounts  to  about  400,000 
marks,  and  is  borne  by  the  town  alone. 

So  much  for  the  external  organization.  When  we  turn  to 
the  internal  organization  of  the  compulsory  continuation  school, 
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we  find,  as  already  pointed  out,  practical  instruction  in  work- 
shop, laboratory,  shop,  and  garden  in  the  center  of  every  ap- 
prentices' trade  school.  This  instruction  represents  two  to  three 
hours  a  week. 

Teaching  in  drawing  and  arithmetic  is  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  this  practical  instruction.  Nothing  is  drawn  that  has 
not  been  made  in  the  workshop.  And  every  process  in  work  or 
construction  is  followed  out  in  figures.  By  making  out  both 
preliminary  estimates  and  bills  the  pupil  learns  the  value  not 
only  of  material  and  work  but  also  of  the  time  that  has  been  spent 
upon  the  work.  It  is  particularly  useful  for  the  apprentice  to 
recognize  by  these  bills  how  much  the  time  he  has  spent  on  the 
work — and  this  of  course  is  very  great  with  apprentices — in- 
creases the  cost  of  production.  Special  care  is  taken  in  making 
out  bills  and  estimates  to  let  the  pupil  learn  to  calculate  not  only 
the  cost  of  materials  and  time  but  also  all  other  items  of  cost, 
arising  from  the  deterioration  of  machines  and  tools,  the  in- 
terest on  capital,  carriage,  and  various  other  sources  of  expense. 

Practical  instruction  is  also  intimately  connected  with  the 
study  of  materials,  tools,  and  machines.  The  pupil  makes  ac- 
quaintance with  these  almost  exclusively  through  his  own  practi- 
cal work.  He  is  especially  familiarized  with  the  mechanical 
laws  under  which  machines  and  tools  work. 

Moreover,  whenever  the  work  in  hand  demands  a  knowledge 
of  physics  and  chemistry  to  show  the  pupil  the  reasons  for  what 
he  does,  or  teach  him  how  to  make  new  experiments  with  suc- 
cess, he  receives  instruction  in  special  laboratories  in  the  con- 
ceptions and  laws  required  for  well-considered  work. 

The  technical  education  of  the  apprentice  is  never  planned 
with  a  view  to  letting  him  make  masterpieces.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  endeavor  to  let  him  find  pleasure  in  simple,  careful, 
thorough,  conscientious  work  in  genuine  materials,  and  to  en- 
courage him  to  new  attempts  through  the  feeling  of  security  in 
his  own  power. 

His  moral  insight  is  enlarged  by  German  lessons.  We  read 
good  authors  in  class  and  place  at  the  pupil's  disposal  a  selection 
of  good  books  from  the  school  library  for  reading  at  home. 
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In  addition  to  this  the  pupils  have  one  lesson  weekly  in  re- 
ligion up  to  their  sixteenth  year. 

Civic  instruction  is  generally  planned  as  follows  in  the  dif- 
ferent trade  schools:  First,  the  historical  development  of  the 
trade  to  which  the  pupil  belongs  is  discussed.  He  is  shown  in 
the  struggles  of  his  fellow-workers  the  continually  growing  in- 
terdependence of  interests  among  all  citizens  of  a  community. 
Concrete  examples  of  devotion  to  a  common  cause  are  placed 
before  him.  Thus  by  degrees  he  recognizes  how  the  problems 
arose  which  occupy  town  and  nation  today,  and  learns  the  duties 
and  rights  of  the  individual  within  the  state. 

This  insight  is  strengthened  into  the  will  to  consider  others 
and  to  devote  himself  to  common  purposes  by  the  association 
of  pupils  in  working  groups,  especially  in  the  last  school  year. 

Hygienic  training  is  given  not  only  by  special  instruction  in 
hygiene,  but  also  by  gymnastics  and  games  on  Sunday  after- 
noons and  during  the  school  holidays.  An  association  of  young 
men  of  the  cultivated  classes,  especially  young  army  officers, 
places  well-trained  leaders  at  our  disposal  on  Sundays,  who  take 
hundreds  of  apprentices  for  walks  in  the  environs  of  the  town. 

The  association  of  apprentices  among  themselves  outside 
the  schools,  for  the  pursuit  of  common  interests,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  but  little  developed.  This  is  a  kind  of  thing  that 
cannot  be  done  by  command — it  must  grow  out  of  the  spirit 
of  the  school.  Not  only  is  the  organization  still  too  young 
for  this,  but  the  whole  conception  of  pupils'  associations  is 
still  too  young  in  Germany.  In  one  school  alone — a  higher 
mercantile  school  for  girls — has  an  institution  of  the  kind  been 
developed  with  eminent  success,  thanks  to  the  devotion  of  the 
head-master.  And  in  one  trade  school  for  boys  a  mutual- 
assistance  fund  managed  by  the  boys  themselves  works  very 
well.    But  these  examples  are  still  isolated  ones. 

The  organization  I  have  described  at  present  exists  in  this 
complete  form  only  in  Munich.  I  have  already  said  that  Wurt- 
temberg  has  adopted  the  same  organization  for  the  whole  country, 
that  similar  institutions  are  to  be  found  in  Baden,  that  the  canton 
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of  Ziirich  in  Switzerland  has  quite  recently  promulgated  a  new 
Continuation  School  Law  which  in  many  respects  resembles  its 
Munich  predecessor,  and  that,  finally,  the  city  of  Vienna  has 
erected  at  a  cost  of  eight  million  crowns  a  central  building  for 
apprentices'  continuation  schools,  the  framework  of  which  is 
exactly  the  same  as  in  Munich.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  South 
Germany,  Austria,  and  German  Switzerland  have  started  on 
the  road  of  Munich's  continuation-school  organization.  Also  in 
North  Germany  the  greatest  energy  is  being  expended  on  the 
problem  of  compulsory  continuation  schools,  but  at  present 
without  any  attempt  to  base  the  organization  on  the  school 
workshop. 

The  reason  for  this  must  be  sought  not  only  in  the  fact 
that  pedagogical  opinion  in  North  Germany  is  still  very  strongly 
permeated  with  the  idea  of  so-called  general  culture,  but  also 
in  the  difference  between  the  South  German  and  the  North 
German  employer.  The  latter  is  mostly  an  ardent  opponent  of 
the  school  workshop.  And  another  reason  is  perhaps  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  organizers  and  schoolmen  can  make  up  their 
minds  to  accept  the  innovations  of  a  colleague.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental characteristic  of  human  nature  that  everyone  who  has 
a  question  to  solve  likes  to  have  contributed  his  own  share 
to  the  solution.  There  is  a  German  riddle  that  illustrates  what 
I  mean:  "What  is  the  difference  between  God  and  a  German 
professor?"  And  the  answer  is:  "God  knows  everything,  and 
the  German  professor  knows  everything  better."  This  "knowing 
better"  is  always  a  hindrance  to  the  quick  realization  of  a  good 
thing.  I  do  not  wish  to  throw  a  stone  at  anybody.  For  we 
can  all  make  the  same  observation  about  ourselves.  We  are 
all  inclined  to  know  things  better  than  our  colleagues.  Espe- 
cially when  we  have  worked  on  a  special  hobby,  consistently  and 
energetically,  for  many  years,  it  is  unspeakably  difficult  so  to 
enter  into  the  ideas  of  another  man,  who  does  not  agree  with 
us,  that  we  can  do  him  justice  on  all  sides.  Nevertheless  ex- 
perience will  show  in  the  case  in  question  that  the  purely  theoret- 
ical continuation  school  which  entirely  avoids  practical  teaching 
will  not  fulfil  its  purpose.   In  your  country  it  is  hardly  probable 
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that  this  experience  will  be  necessary.  You  have  already  excel- 
lent school  workshops  in  schools  of  the  most  various  kinds,  the 
value  of  which  for  the  education  of  the  man  as  opposed  to  the 
workman  has  been  brilliantly  demonstrated  in  the  publications 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. The  essential  reason  why  the  continuation  school  should 
not  become  a  purely  theoretical  school  is  that  its  limitation 
to  theoretical  instruction  would  form  an  almost  insuperable 
barrier  to  transforming  our  schools  into  educational  institutions 
for  community  life.  The  transformation  of  schools  into  insti- 
tutions of  this  kind,  or,  as  I  express  it,  into  communities  of 
labor,  is  the  fundamental  problem  of  all  school  organization. 
Its  solution  is  the  task  of  the  present  century.  As  long  as  our 
schools  of  all  kinds,  not  the  continuation  schools  alone,  are  not 
organized  as  communities  of  labor,  they  will  not  prepare  their 
pupils  as  they  should  for  the  great  labor-community  that  sur- 
rounds us,  the  state.  I  can  give  no  better  illustration  of  what 
I  mean  than  in  a  quotation  (from  your  excellent  countryman, 
Professor  John  Dewey,  in  his  Moral  Principles  of  Education: 

• 

I  am  told  that  there  is  a  swimming-school  in  a  certain  city  where 
youth  are  taught  to  swim  without  going  into  the  water,  being  repeatedly 
drilled  in  the  various  movements  which  are  necessary  for  swimming.  When 
one  of  the  young  men  so  trained  was  asked  what  he  did  when  he  got  into 
the  water,  he  laconically  replied:  "Sunk."  The  story  happens  to  be  true; 
were  it  not,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  fable  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
typifying  the  ethical  relationship  of  school  to  society.  The  school  cannot  be 
a  preparation  for  social  life,  excepting  as  it  reproduces,  within  itself,  typi- 
cal conditions  of  social  life. 

All  our  present  schools  are  such  swimming-schools  on  dry 
land,  as  far  as  social  education  is  concerned.  We  may  give  our 
pupils  a  vast  amount  of  instruction  as  to  their  relation  to  state 
and  society.  But  we  do  not  accustom  them  to  regard  their 
work  from  this  point  of  view,  and  we  give  them  no  opportunity 
of  making  practical  use  of  their  knowledge  in  the  service  of 
their  fellow-pupils.  Our  schools  are  therefore  no  schools  for 
social  service.  But  nothing  could  be  better  adapted  for  this 
purpose  than  the  continuation  schools  I  have  described,  in  as 
far  as  they  are  intimately  combined  with  workshops  and  labora- 
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tories.  For  there  is  no  place  more  suitable  for  uniting  pupils 
for  community  of  labor  than  workshops,  laboratories,  and  ex- 
perimental gardens. 

The  only  path  to  real  state-community  is  to  accustom  the 
children  from  their  earliest  years  to  do  their  work  not  only  for 
their  own  personal  advantage  but  also  for  the  advantage  of  their 
youthful  companions.  Only  thus  can  we  hope  to  develop  the 
two  great  fundamental  virtues  of  devotion  to  aims  outside  our- 
selves and  of  consideration  for  the  interests  of  others.  And  only 
thus  will  it  in  all  probability  be  possible  to  preserve  our  great 
modern  constitutional  states  from  the  dangers  that  threaten 
them  through  their  own  industrial,  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal development. 
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In  many  high  schools  it  is  the  custom  to  have  a  specific  grade 
which  is  known  as  the  passing  grade.  If  a  pupil  fall  below  this 
for  the  quarter,  semester,  or  year,  but  keep  above  another  specific 
grade  which  is  only  10  or  15  points  below  this  passing  grade, 
he  is  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  advanced  work  temporarily. 
Some  schools  pay  no  further  attention  to  this  mark,  provided 
that  the  pupil  do  standard  work  in  the  advance  class  for  the 
first  four  or  six  weeks  of  the  new  quarter,  semester,  or  year. 
If  the  pupil  fail  to  do  good  work  during  this  period,  he  must 
then  go  back  and  repeat  the  previous  quarter's,  semester's,  or 
year's  work.  Other  schools  require  such  a  pupil  to  take  an 
examination  at  the  end  of  four  or  six  weeks  after  the  new 
quarter,  semester,  or  year  opens  and  make  a  passing  grade  in 
the  work  which  he  was  low  in,  or  failing  to  do  this,  he  must  drop 
out  of  the  advance  class  and  take  the  work  over.  In  either  case 
such  a  pupil  was  given  a  "conditional"  promotion. 

The  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  such  a  plan  have  often 
been  discussed  but  very  little  data  have  been  collected  on  the 
point.  What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  compile  data  which  are 
now  obtainable  from  the  University  High  School  records,  and 
which  show  some  results  which  have  come  from  the  plan  in 
use  there.  The  passing  grade  in  that  high  school  is  60  per  cent. 
But  if  a  pupil  make  a  grade  of  55  per  cent  he  is  given  a  condi- 
tional promotion  and  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  the 
following  quarter  for  four  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  he 
is  required  to  take  an  examination  in  the  work  of  the  subject 
for  the  last  quarter  and  make  a  grade  of  60  per  cent  or  more, 
else  he  must  drop  the  advance  work  and  take  the  work  of  the 
previous  quarter  over. 
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In  this  investigation,  the  records  of  147  pupils  who  have 
been  given  conditional  promotions  have  been  compiled  with 
the  hope  that  the  accompanying  figures  will  show  some  facts  of  in- 
terest. In  selecting  the  cases  for  study,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
get  the  record  of  the  pupil  for  the  quarter  in  which  he  made 
his  first  conditional  and  compare  it  with  the  record  he  made 
during  the  following  quarter.  It  was  thought  that  this  might 
throw  some  light  on  the  effect  this  conditional  promotion  had 
on  the  pupil. 

In  looking  at  the  results  of  such  a  system,  it  was  believed 
that  they  might  manifest  themselves  in  two  ways — academic 
standing  and  moral  influence.  To  examine  the  first,  it  seemed 
fair  to  compare  the  total  grades  made  during  the  quarter  in 
which  the  conditional  was  made  with  the  total  grades  made 
during  the  following  quarter.  Also  it  seemed  fair  to  compare 
the  number  of  conditionals  and  failures  made  during  the  first 
quarter  with  those  made  during  the  one  following.  Again,  it 
was  thought  that  the  number  of  grades  in  which  the  standing 
was  advanced  during  the  second  quarter  over  those  of  the  first 
quarter  might  be  compared  with  the  number  which  were  lowered 
and  some  conclusions  drawn.  It  was  decided  to  tabulate  also 
the  total  number  of  conditionals  and  failures  which  these  pupils 
had  made  during  the  time  which  they  had  been  in  school  at  the 
time  the  data  were  taken.  The  total  number  of  quarters  each 
pupil  had  been  in  school  at  the  time  was  also  taken.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  conditionals  and 
failures  with  the  number  of  quarters  in  school  might  be  indica- 
tive of  something. 

With  these  points  in  view  a  complete  table  was  compiled 
for  the  entire  147  students  whose  records  were  being  examined. 
Each  pupil  was  given  a  number  in  the  table  and  the  points  for 
consideration  were  set  opposite.  This  table  cannot  be  printed 
in  full,  but  a  few  examples  are  taken  from  it  and  the  points 
considered  are  arranged  below  in  the  same  tabular  form  in 
which  the  entire  table  was  made  up;  while  the  totals  are  for 
the  entire  table  made  up  for  the  147  students. 
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The  significance  of  some  of  the  facts  compiled  in  the  table  is 
emphasized  by  the  six  graphs  herewith. 
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*  No.  46  is  to  exception  to  the  general  rule.    All  of  the 
conditional  examination  when  a  condition  was  made.    This  one 
quarter  but  he  seems  to  have  accepted  one  of  them  as  a  failure  and  to  have 
either  took  the  work  over  or  else  he  dropped  the  subject. 

t  The  increase  in  grades  made  by  thejconditional  examinations  is  tabulated  in  column  four, 
in  a  way,  represents  work  which  was  carried  on  during  the  quarter  following  that  in  which  the  first 

idded  to  the  total  grades  of  that  quarter.   Or  at  li 


This. 

n  during  the  quarter  following  that  in  which  the  first  condi- 
tional was  made  and  may.  very  properly,  be  added  to  the  total  grades  of  that  quarter.  Or  at  least,  it 
would  seem  fair  to  add  a  large  part  of  it. 

1  In  this  column  is  tabulated  those  grades  which  a  pupil  had  in  a  subject  in  which  he  either  failed 
outright  during  the  first  quarter  or  in  which  he  failed  on  the  conditional  examination.  In  either  case, 
he  was  repeating  the  work  during  the  second  quarter  and  came  to  the  quarter  with  a  decided  advantage. 
Just  what  part  of  this  should  be  deducted  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  say,  but  some  of  it  certainly  repre- 
sents work  which  is  carried  over  as  an  asset  into  the  second  quarter  and  appears  there  in  the  grade  for 
carried  during  the  second  quarter.  The  column  here  mentioned  is  compiled  only  for  what  it  is 
■  Utile  weight  in  the 


In  general,  the  totals  in  the  table  do  not  seem  to  show  that 
there  is  any  final  advantage  in  conditionals  for  each  seeming 
advantage  is  offset  by  an  equal  or  greater  disadvantage.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  facts  and  deductions  which  seem 
to  bear  out  this  statement : 

1.  The  total  grades  made  during  the  second  quarter,  that 
in  which  the  pupil  was  striving  to  remove  the  conditional  for 
the  first  four  weeks,  were  less  than  that  in  which  the  conditional 
was  made.  Thus,  his  ability  to  do  work  does  not  seem  to  be 
improved  by  the  plan  (Fig  I,  A). 

2.  These  pupils  show  an  improvement  in  their  conditional 
subjects  only  by  a  total  of  1,250  percents  in  those  in  which  they 
were  successful  in  removing  the  conditional.    In  other  cases 
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they  sometimes  stood  lower  on  the  examination  than  the  grade 
which  they  had  been  given  at  the  end  of  the  previous  quarter. 
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Thus  many  made  little  or  no  effort  to  remove  the  conditional. 
If  this  total  increase  of  those  who  succeeded  be  added  to  the 
totals  for  the  second  quarter  it  only  exceeds  the  total  for  the 
first  quarter  by  685  percents.  With  this  included,  only  685  per- 
cents  out  of  3,585,  as  shown  in  column  6  of  the  table  above, 
need  be  deducted  to  balance  the  second  quarter  with  the  first. 
This,  certainly,  is  not  an  excessive  discount  for  the  knowledge 
carried  over  into  the  second  quarter.  Even  now  the  second 
quarter  does  not  seem  better  than  the  first  (Fig  1,  A). 

3.  While  there  were  185  conditionals  during  the  first  quarter, 
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there  were  only  116  during  the  one  following.  This  would 
seem  to  show  an  improvement  during  the  second  quarter,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  185  conditionals  were  made  in 
a  quarter  in  which  the  pupils  were  selected  because  they  had 
made  conditionals.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  this  same 
group  of  pupils  would  make  as  many  conditionals  each  quarter 
as  they  did  in  the  one  which  was  selected  because  it  had  this 
special  trait  (Fig.  1,  C,  and  7  below). 

4.  Of  the  185  conditionals  made  this  first  quarter,  the  pupils 
were  successful  in  removing  137  of  them,  or  about  75  per  cent 
of  them.  This  would  seem  to  show  an  advantage  in  the  plan  but 
even  the  successful  removal  of  a  conditional  must  not  be  accom- 
panied by  other  dire  results  and  it  has  already  been  shown  that 
the  total  grades  for  the  second  quarter  were  not  more  than  for 
the  first.  Thus  it  must  be  evident  that  any  improvement  in  the 
conditional  subject  was  accompanied  by  a  falling  off  in  one  or 
more  other  subjects  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  the  apparent  im- 
provement is  due  only  to  a  more  careful  distribution  of  the 
pupil's  energy  and  a  nearer  approach  to  the  "dead-line"  in  some 
other  subject  (Fig.  1,  B). 

5.  The  number  of  failures  made  the  first  quarter  was  27 
while  the  number  made  the  next  quarter  was  66.  This  shows 
a  marked  increase  in  failures  and  indicates  that  some  of  the 
conditionals  of  the  first  quarter  may  have  appeared  as  failures 
in  the  second.  The  pupil  who  was  successful  with  a  conditional 
during  the  first  quarter  may  have  taken  a  little  more  leeway  the 
second  quarter  and  this  may  have  resulted  disastrously  (Fig. 
1,  D). 

6.  When  the  grades  of  the  second  quarter  are  compared 
with  those  of  the  first  it  is  observed  that  237  grades  were  raised 
the  second  quarter  while  245  were  lowered.  This,  in  connection 
with  the  first  point  discussed,  is  quite  significant  in  that  it  shows 
that  any  seeming  improvement  in  the  conditional  subject  is  offset 
by  even  a  more  decided  falling  off  in  more  than  one  other  sub- 
ject. This  shows  that  the  pupil  concentrates  his  energies  on 
the  conditional  subject  at  the  expense  of  the  other  subjects  (Fig. 
1,  E). 
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7.  If  the  last  three  totals  are  examined  together,  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  pupils  average  over  0.68  of  one  conditional  per 
quarter  and  nearly  0.39  of  one  failure.  In  other  words,  there 
is  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  work  which  is  below  grade, 
since  the  estimate  here  made  is  on  approximately  four  subjects 
per  quarter.  They  have  not  been  able  to  carry  full  work  during 
any  particular  quarter  and  yet  a  conditional  assumes  that  they 
are  expected  to  carry  more  than  this  amount  the  following 
quarter.  This  might  be  reasonable  if  the  pupil  had  been  sub- 
jected to  some  extraordinary  handicap  during  the  first  quarter, 
but  the  great  number  of  cases  here  recorded  could  hardly  have 
a  majority  of  them  in  the  exceptional  class.  It  seems  to  show 
a  general  condition  as  to  the  quality  of  work  which  these  pupils 
generally  do  rather  than  a  particular  interference  such  as  sick- 
ness (Fig.  1,  F). 

8.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  moral  influences  may  increase 
procrastination.  The  indications  are  that  the  plan  does  not 
inspire  many  pupils  to  greater  effort  but  to  a  different  adjust- 
ment of  the  same  effort.  This  was  shown  in  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  6 
above. 

The  students  whose  records  are  compiled  here  are  readily 
classified  into  three  groups: 

1.  Those  who  made  no  failures  during  the  first  quarter  but 
made  one  or  more  conditionals  and  passed  the  examination  sat- 
isfactorily. 

2.  Those  whose  conditionals  the  first  quarter  may  have  been 
accompanied  by  failures  and  who  failed  on  all  conditional  ex- 
aminations. 

3.  Those  who  may  have  had  both  conditionals  and  failures 
during  the  first  quarter  or  who  may  have  had  more  than  one 
conditional  and  have  passed  on  one  and  failed  on  the  other. 

The  first  group  has  no  experience  with  anything  except 
successful  conditionals.  The  second  group  has  experience  only 
with  failures  and  unsuccessful  conditionals.  The  third  group 
has  both  experiences — failures  and  successful  and  unsuccessful 
conditionals. 

The  figure  which  follows  is  intended  to  show  in  a  graphic 
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way  the  points  in  discussion  concerning  the  first  group.  This 
is  the  better  group  of  students  of  those  who  made  conditionals 
in  that  every  one  of  them  was  successful  in  passing  the  examina- 
tion and  none  of  them  had  a  failure  during  the  first  quarter. 
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In  Fig.  2,  the  following  points  are  noticeable: 
i.  These  87  pupils  made  fewer  conditionals  during  the  sec- 
ond quarter  than  they  did  in  the  first  quarter.  This  is  ex- 
plainable as  before,  in  that  the  quarter  with  which  they  were 
started  was  one  in  which  all  of  them  made  conditionals.  These 
pupils  made  377  conditionals  in  627  quarters  in  school  or  an 
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average  of  0.61  of  a  conditional  per  quarter.  This  is  below  the 
rate  made  by  the  whole  group  of  147  (Fig.  2,  B  and  E). 

2.  The  same  group  of  pupils  made  no  failures  the  first  quar- 
ter and  29  the  second.  They  were  selected  because  they  made 
no  failures  the  first  quarter,  which  accounts  for  that,  but  the 
group  made  170  failures  in  627  quarters  or  an  average  of  .27 
of  a  failure  for  each  quarter.  This  group  stood  better  with 
respect  to  failures  than  the  whole  group  (Fig.  2,  C  and  E). 

3.  This  group  made  547  failures  and  conditionals  in  627 
quarters  in  school,  or  an  average  of  about  0.87  of  one  failure 
and  conditional  per  quarter.  The  whole  group  made  an  average 
of  about  1.07  failures  and  conditionals  per  quarter  (Fig.  2,  E). 

4.  The  total  grades  made  the  second  quarter  are  less  than 
those  made  the  first  quarter  if  the  increase  by  conditional  ex- 
aminations is  neglected.  With  this  added,  the  total  only  exceeds 
that  of  the  preceding  quarter  by  670  (Fig.  2,  A). 

5.  When  the  grades  which  this  group  made  the  second  quar- 
ter are  compared  with  those  which  they  made  the  first  quarter, 
it  is  observed  that  132  grades  were  raised  while  143  were  low- 
ered. These  numbers  are  quite  significant  when  it  is  remembered 
that  everyone  in  this  group  was  successful  in  removing  his  con- 
ditional, and  yet  it  was  accompanied  by  the  fact  that  while  doing 
so  this  same  group  fell  back  in  143  cases  while  they  improved 
in  only  132  cases  (Fig.  2,  D). 

This  is  again  significant  when  it  is  observed  that  this  is 
the  only  group  of  pupils  of  the  three  groups  to  which  the  condi- 
tional promotions  were  given  which  we  could  expect  to  profit 
by  their  use.  Surely  the  conditional  promotion  could  not  be 
given  in  the  hope  that  it  would  help  the  pupil  who  will  fail 
to  remove  the  condition.  With  this  point  of  view,  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  consider  the  other  two  groups.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  the  other  two  groups  have  been  treated 
just  as  this  one,  and  that  the  only  point  of  difference  which  they 
showed  when  compared  with  this  was  in  the  proportion  of 
grades  raised  and  lowered  during  the  second  quarter  and  in 
the  total  grades  made  during  the  first  and  second  quarters. 

The  group  in  which  all  failed  to  remove  the  conditional 
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showed  its  members  to  be  quite  weak  students  who  were  not 
or  could  not  be  stimulated  by  the  receiving  of  a  conditional  pro- 
motion which  they  afterward  failed  to  remove.  Their  total 
grades  the  first  quarter  were  7,475  while  those  of  the  second 
quarter  were  only  7,040,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these 
27  pupils  were  repeating  33  subjects  during  the  second  quarter 
which  they  had  had  during  the  first.  These  same  students  only 
raised  35  grades  during  the  second  quarter  while  they  low- 
ered 54. 

The  group  of  33  pupils  which  were  subjected  to  both  fail- 
ures and  conditionals  made  a  total  of  8,440  percents  during  the 
first  quarter  and  8,590  during  the  second.  This  group  also 
raised  61  grades  during  the  second  quarter  while  they  lowered 
but  51.  Here,  again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  group  was 
repeating  40  subjects  which  they  had  had  during  the  first  quarter 
and  therefore  were  carrying,  on  an  average,  less  than  three 
new  subjects. 

After  examining  all  of  the  material  and  comparing  the 
groups,  it  seems  fair  to  make  the  following  deductions : 

1.  The  total  school  standing  of  these  students  does  not  show 
any  improvement  due  to  the  use  of  conditioning  promotions,  if 
the  proper  additions  and  deductions  are  made  in  considering 
them. 

2.  Any  increase  in  a  low  grade  is  offset  by  a  falling  off  in 
the  grade  of  some  other  subject. 

3.  More  grades  are  lowered  than  are  increased. 

4.  Conditionals  the  first  quarter  show  some  tendency  to  lead 
to  failures  the  next. 

5.  Pupils  who  are  successful  with  conditionals  the  first  quar- 
ter seem  to  take  a  longer  chance  in  making  the  grades  of  the 
following  quarter.  By  this  it  is  meant  that  they  do  not  guard 
against  a  low  grade  so  carefully  as  formerly. 

6.  Pupils  have  the  ability  to  learn  where  the  "dead-line" 
is  and  put  their  energy  where  the  danger  is  greatest. 

7.  The  plan  of  conditionals  does  not  in  most  cases  show 
the  desired  results  for  those  who  are  successful  in  removing 
them  and  it  is  not  intended  to  help  those  who  are  not. 
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8.  Something  about  the  system  seems  to  handicap  those  who 
fail  to  remove  the  conditionals  so  that  they  are  unable  to  recover 
during  the  following  quarter. 

9.  The  fact  that  the  pupil  has  an  opportunity  to  make  a  low 
grade  without  immediate  failure  may  result  in  his  making  such 
a  grade  and  hoping  to  overcome  it  later,  for  75  per  cent  of  them 
do  so.  This  may  account  for  the  falling  off  in  other  subjects 
while  the  conditional  is  being  removed. 

10.  There  is  some  evidence  to  the  effect  that  some  of  these 
pupils  have  acquired  the  habit  of  taking  as  many  days  of  grace 
as  may  be  allowed  and  occasionally  exceeding  the  limit. 

1 1 .  The  plan  seems  questionable  in  that  its  method  provides 
a  period  of  relaxation  and  lack  of  immediate  responsibility  which 
may  need  to  be  followed  by  one  of  stress  and  excessive  mental 
exertion. 

12.  The  plan  seems  further  questionable  in  that  it  may  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  procrastination,  and  leave  lasting  tendencies  to 
be  slothful. 

Finally,  then,  it  does  not  seem  to  the  writer  that  this  plan 
of  conditional  promotions  has  proven  successful  in  the  majority 
of  cases  examined  in  this  investigation.  However,  I  do  not  think 
this  is,  in  any  sense,  generally  conclusive.  Two  other  investi- 
gations might  throw  much  light  on  the  question  in  hand  it  seems. 
If  an  investigation  could  be  made  in  a  system  where  pupils  are 
either  given  straight  failures  or  clear  passes  and  147  cases  which 
barely  failed  could  be  examined  and  the  results  compared  with 
these,  some  points  might  stand  out  much  more  clearly.  If  another 
investigation  in  which  147  cases  of  those  who  barely  passed  in 
such  a  system  could  be  studied  and  compared  with  those  of  the 
other  two  investigations  even  more  light  might  be  shed  on  the 
somewhat  perplexing  question.  In  any  case  it  should  be  clear 
that  this  is  an  investigation  of  the  conditional  promotions  in  a 
single  high  school  which  may  or  may  not  have  very  different 
conditions  to  meet  from  those  of  many  other  high  schools.  And 
while  the  indications  seem  rather  definite  in  this  case  it  might 
prove  very  different  in  the  investigation  of  other  schools. 
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II.   THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  LAY  EDUCATION 

DAVID  SAVTLLE  MUZZEY 
The  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City 

In  the  religious  symbolism  of  the  Orient  there  occur  strange 
figures :  bodies  of  men  with  hawks'  heads,  lions  with  wings,  cats 
with  human  features,  serpents  with  wide  fins,  creatures  literally 
"half  angel  and  half  beast."  Perhaps  these  strange  figures  are 
symbols  of  a  mental  confusion,  the  coexistence  of  contradictory 
attributes  inexplicable  in  their  persistent  combinations.  At  any 
rate  they  well  typify  the  partial  and  confused  apprehensions 
which  we  have  of  the  psychology,  the  ethics,  the  religions  of 
foreign  peoples.  We  see  an  institution  or  hear  a  name,  and  we 
translate  it  into  the  reality  which  we  have  been  trained  to  asso- 
ciate with  that  institution  or  name.  The  church,  for  example, 
means  to  some  the  quiet,  white  meeting-house,  with  its  square 
steeple,  on  the  village  green  of  a  New  England  town.  We  know 
that  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  bears  little  resemblance  to 
this  meeting-house,  and  we  should  smile  at  the  idea  of  the  devil- 
featured  stone  gargoyles  thrusting  their  millennial  spouts  from 
the  stern  eaves  of  the  white  clapboarded  walls,  or  of  a  line  of 
rude  sheds  with  hitching-beams,  gnawed  half  through  by  the 
deacons'  restive  plough-horses,  surrounding  the  flying  buttresses 
of  the  great  cathedral.  Yet  when  we  leave  the  ground  of  mate- 
rial things  and  ascend  to  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  we  do  just  this 
violence  to  consistency.  We  carry  into  our  idea  of  the  church 
the  training,  the  prejudices,  the  warnings,  the  ideals  which  we 
have  grown  familiar  with.  We  fit  a  hawk's  head  on  a  man's  body 
and  put  wings  on  lions.  We  interpret  foreign  institutions  by 
domestic  standards,  often  by  provincial  and  even  parochial 
standards.  Perhaps  it  is  not  possible  entirely  to  overcome  this 
inconsistency,  but  at  least  a  great  deal  can  be  done  toward  the 
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proper  understanding  of  foreign  institutions  by  a  study  of  their 
historic  origin  and  growth.  To  know  anything  about  the  church 
in  France  in  the  nineteenth  century,  one  must  know  the  historv 
of  the  church  and  of  France  for  the  thousand  years  preceding. 

Obviously,  such  a  task  as  an  outline  of  that  history  is  not 
contemplated  in  the  present  series  of  articles.  It  is  enough  here 
to  recall  to  the  reader  the  truth  that  institutions  generally  last  in 
proportion  to  their  serviceability  to  the  society  in  which  they 
exist;  and  that,  consequently,  the  explanation  of  the  long  period 
of  domination  of  the  church  in  France  is  to  be  found  not  so 
much  in  the  corruption  or  torpidity  of  the  people  as  in  the  rea^ 
and  lasting  benefits  which  that  institution  gave  to  the  state. 

Chief  among  those  services  was  the  preservation  of  learning 
and  the  maintenance  of  some  form  of  instruction  throughout  the 
long  centuries  of  darkness  and  confusion  which  preceded  and 
followed  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  A  thousand  years  ago. 
when  the  clash  of  feudal  warfare  made  horrid  tumult  all  over 
Europe,  and  the  mailed  fist  of  lord  and  baron  scorned  to  hold  a 
pen,  the  bishops  were  conducting  schools  in  connection  with  their 
cathedrals,  and  the  monks  were  clearing  forests  and  draining 
swamps  to  make  the  fertile  fields  and  gardens  of  the  Europe  of 
today.  We  noticed  in  the  preceding  article  the  Capitulary  of  787 
in  which  Charlemagne  enjoined  upon  the  bishops  the  careful 
study  of  grammar  and  logic,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  we  saw  how  ten  years  later  the  Bishop  of  Orleans 
opened  schools  for  the  children  of  the  parishioners  in  his  dio- 
cese. All  the  great  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  founded 
either  by  churchmen  or  by  pious  kings  and  dukes,  primarily 
for  the  study  of  theology.  They  were  all  under  the  rectorship 
of  ecclesiastics,  their  teachers  requiring  the  episcopal  license,  and 
their  degrees  subject  to  episcopal  approval.  The  finest  secondary 
schools  of  Europe  in  the  early  modern  age  were  those  founded 
and  conducted  by  the  Jesuits.  And  up  to  the  eve  of  the  French 
Revolution  not  only  instruction  in  the  schools,  but  the  distribu- 
tion of  charities,  the  maintenance  of  asylums  and  refuges,  the 
support  of  hospitals — in  fact  every  work  of  humanity  was  the 
work  of  the  church.   The  kings  hunted,  feasted,  warred,  reveled. 
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spent,  and  punished.  The  church  alone  healed,  instructed,  gave, 
comforted. 

I  am  aware  that  this  sounds  little  like  the  language  of  denun- 
ciation found  in  the  sections  of  the  histories  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion which  deal  with  the  church,  or  like  Voltaire's  impassioned 
diatribes  against  Vinfame.  It  is  true  that  the  church  was  intoler- 
ant, persecuting,  corrupt  in  its  high  officials,  opposed  to  the  light 
of  the  new  philosophy  and  science.  The  majority  of  the  cahiers 
of  the  clergy  in  1789  demanded  ecclesiastical  censure  of  the  press 
and  control  of  all  schools.  Advanced  spirits,  like  Voltaire,  Di- 
derot, D'Alembert,  had  every  reason  for  fighting  clerical  obscur- 
antism and  obstructionism  to  the  death.  But  for  the  common 
people  of  the  peasant  or  industrial  classes,  for  nine-tenths  or  even 
ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  the  population  of  France  the 
church  was  the  only  source  of  uplift  or  aid — and  the  record  of 
some  of  the  country  priests,  who  on  a  few  hundred  francs  a 
year  supplied  food,  medicine,  instruction,  edification  to  the  peo- 
ple of  their  parishes,  would  bear  comparison  with  the  most  de- 
voted of  our  settlement  workers  or  home  missionaries.  It  was 
this  long  experience  of  responsibility  that  gave  the  French  priest 
the  authority  he  has  exercised  till  but  yesterday  over  the  primary 
schools  throughout  France.  And  the  struggle  of  the  church  to 
maintain  that  influence  after  the  state  awoke  to  its  responsibilities 
toward  the  people  has  formed  the  tragic  history  of  French  edu- 
cation through  the  century  just  ended. 

So  much  by  way  of  introduction,  to  guard  against  the  popular 
misapprehension  that  the  quarrel  in  France  between  state  and 
church  over  the  schools  has  been  due  to  the  church's  thrusting  its 
hand  into  the  work  of  the  state.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  church 
is  trying  to  keep  in  its  hands  the  work  through  long  centuries 
abandoned  to  it  by  the  state,  but  now  resumed  as  a  national, 
public,  and  secular  responsibility. 

The  educational  machine  established  by  Napoleon  lasted  with 
but  little  change  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  On  the 
downfall  of  the  great  emperor  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
line  in  18 14,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  again  became  the  state 
religion,  whereas  under  Napoleon's  concordat  it  had  simply  been 
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acknowledged  as  "the  religion  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen." 
In  1 82 1  the  priest  was  ranked  with  the  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  the  bishop  was  given  the  right  of  supervision  of  all  the 
colleges  in  his  diocese.  The  schools  ceased,  naturally,  with  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon,  to  be  recruiting  grounds  for  the  army; 
the  seminaries  were  returned  to  the  priesthood ;  the  Institute,  dis- 
solved by  Napoleon,  was  restored  in  1830;  and  two  years  later 
the  great  man  whose  name  heads  the  list  of  laborers  for  a  free 
public  lay-school  system  in  France  was  chosen  minister  of  public 
instruction — Francois  Guizot.  Guizot,  by  his  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  public  education,  interested  the  authorities 
of  France  from  King  Louis  Philippe  down  to  the  least  secretary 
in  the  bureau  of  his  department.  Before  his  first  year  of  service 
was  ended  he  had  organized  a  system  of  public  primary  instruc- 
tion throughout  the  country,  and  in  June,  1833,  secured  the 
passage  of  a  law  requiring  each  of  the  eighty-seven  departments 
of  France  to  support  a  normal  school  for  primary  teachers, 
•  "either  by  itself  or  in  connection  with  one  or  more  neighboring 
departments." 

This  law  establishing  normal  schools  throughout  France  was 
the  most  important  step  in  public  education  ever  taken  in  the 
country.  The  convention  in  1795  had  decreed  a  normal  school 
at  Paris,  which  had  been  opened  in  the  great  amphitheater  of  the 
museum  with  1,400  pupils.  But  it  had  lasted  only  about  four 
months  in  the  stormy  politics  of  that  last  year  of  the  revolutionary 
government.  Napoleon  had  decreed  the  establishment  of  normal 
schools  in  each  of  the  academies  of  his  university ;  but  they  were 
not  yet  established  when  "Waterloo  swept  away  the  decree  and 
the  minister  and  the  emperor."  Up  to  Guizot's  ministry  and 
the  revival  of  state  projects  of  education  after  the  revolution 
of  1830,  there  were  only  two  or  three  scattered  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  France  (one  at  Strassburg,  one  near 
Metz,  and  one  at  Bar  le  Due).  The  imperative  need  of  training 
schools  for  a  public  educational  system  is  too  obvious  to  require 
comment.  A  significant  provision  of  Guizot's  law  was  that 
moral  instruction  received  the  first  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  normal  schools.    To  be  sure,  religious  instruction  was  also 
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included,  and  the  candidates  for  admission  were  required  to 
pass  an  examination  in  the  doctrines  of  the  religion  which  they 
professed.  They  were  also  bound  to  serve  at  least  ten  years 
in  the  public-school  service  or  return  the  cost  of  their  education. 
Between  1833  and  1843  about  seven-eighths  of  the  teachers  who 
entered  the  public  schools  were  graduates  of  these  normal  schools. 

Something  of  the  effect  on  the  country  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Guizot  system  of  primary  education  may  be  realized  from  a 
few  figures.  In  1820  only  34  out  of  100  women  were  able  to 
sign  their  act  of  marriage  in  France,  while  in  1870,  70  out  of 
100  were  able  to  do  so.  Again,  in  1820  there  were  but  22,000 
primary  schools  with  only  some  800,000  pupils  in  all  France 
(scarcely  more  than  in  the  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York  at 
present).  These  had  grown  by  the  middle  of  the  century  to  63.000 
schools  with  3,785,000  pupils — a  gain  of  400  per  cent  in  pupils  in 
thirty  years.  When  we  realize  that  this  immense  gain  was  not 
(as  has  been  in  the  case  of  the  American  states)  due  to  great 
leaps  in  population,  but  rather  to  the  dissemination  of  learning 
through  a  rather  stationary  population,  its  significance  becomes 
all  the  more  striking.  There  is  not  a  parallel  record  in  the  educa- 
tional statistics  of  the  world. 

For  all  this  stimulus  in  education  and  spread  of  the  primary 
instruction,  the  period  between  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  and 
the  establishment  of  the  second  French  Republic  (1848)  was  one 
of  fundamental  discord.  The  Revolution  had  announced  the  pro- 
gram of  free  lay  education  for  every  child  of  the  land,  and  that 
ideal  remained  before  the  eyes  of  the  educational  reformers 
throughout  the  Napoleonic  era  and  the  Restoration.  At  the  same 
time,  by  Napoleon's  decree  of  1808,  the  supervision  of  the  clergy 
over  the  state  lyctcs  was  sanctioned,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion was  made  the  basis  of  education  in  all  departments  of  the 
imperial  university.  How  could  a  teacher  satisfy  both  the  Napo- 
leonic commands  and  the  revolutionary  principle?  If  he  taught 
the  concord  of  beliefs  he  was  impious  in  the  eyes  of  the  church ; 
if  he  taught  the  discord  of  beliefs  he  was  seditious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  state.  The  imposition  of  a  pedagogical  orthodoxy  might  go 
unquestioned  in  the  days  of  the  old  regime,  when  opposition 
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to  clericalism  took  the  rather  indifferent  form  of  sarcastic  com- 
ments among  the  wits  of  the  salons;  but  after  the  breath  of  re- 
generation of  the  years  1789-91  had  swept  over  the  nation,  the 
imposition  of  ecclesiastical  control  upon  the  school  was  no  longer 
the  restoration  of  authority :  it  was  rather  the  establishment  of 
anarchy. 

For  between  the  two  kinds  of  instruction,  lay  and  clerical, 
there  is  fundamental  and  incessant  antagonism.  To  quote  from 
a  discourse  of  Paul  Bert's  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law 
freeing  primary  education  from  the  control  of  the  church  ( 1881 )  : 

In  the  domain  of  matter  the  lay  instruction  shows  us  nature  subject 
to  fixed,  eternal,  invariable  laws,  and  teaches  us  that  to  master  nature  we 
must  study  and  apply  these  laws.  Ecclesiastical  instruction,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  recognize  natural  laws,  or,  if  it  does,  has  them  continually 
contradicted  and  violated  by  supernatural  powers,  benevolent  or  malevolent. 
To  master  nature,  then,  one  must  placate  or  solicit  these  powers.  Lay  in- 
struction incites  men  to  work  and  gives  them  confidence  in  the  fruits  of 
their  labors,  in  personal  progress  and  social  betterment,  while  ecclesiastical 
instruction  keeps  man  in  mistrust  of  himself  and  urges  him  to  prayers 
and  prosternations  in  lieu  of  labor.  In  the  domain  of  history,  lay  instruction 
values  characters  according  to  their  contributions  to  the  development  of 
civilization  and  the  liberation  of  humanity,  while  clerical  education  esteems 
characters  for  their  services  to  the  church.  In  the  domain  of  morals,  the 
lay  instruction  inculcates  the  eternal  rules  of  conduct  recognized  and  refined 
by  the  unfolding  individual  and  social  conscience;  while  the  church  confuses 
this  clear  issue  with  the  requirements  of  liturgies  and  the  duty  of  the 

observance  of  ceremonies  often  meaningless  and  superstitious  In  every 

way  these  two  kinds  of  instruction  antagonize  each  other:  one  proceeds 
from  the  sense  of  justice,  the  other  from  the  gift  of  grace;  one  depends  on 
reason  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  the  other  looks  to  faith  for  the  revelation 
of  truth;  one  looks  to  this  present  age  as  the  scene  of  its  labors  and  makes 
its  chief  duty  the  production  of  citizens  who  in  the  community,  in  the  family, 
in  business  and  social  relations  fulfil  their  mutual  duties  in  love  and  good 
will;  the  other  regards  (officially,  at  least)  this  world  as  a  vale  of  tears,  a 
mere  vestibule  to  heaven,  a  place  of  probation  filled  with  temptations  which 
are  to  be  overcome,  not  to  make  a  man  a  stronger  moral  individual  and  a 
better  member  of  society,  but  to  win  him  a  place  in  heaven.  For  long  years 
these  two  kinds  of  instruction  have  been  existing  side  by  side  in  our  schools. 
It  is  time  that  one  of  them  be  eliminated,  and  that  justice,  science,  liberty, 
and  humanity  be  allowed  free  course  in  the  educational  system  of  France. 
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These  are  strong  words,  and  probably  they  would  have  been 
somewhat  moderated  if  spoken  twenty  years  later.  But  they 
show  precisely  what  was  the  inconsistency,  the  anarchy,  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  Restoration  and  the  Orleans  monarchy. 

The  second  republic  (of  1848)  was  socialistic  in  character, 
and  the  conservatives  took  advantage  of  the  fact  to  make  it  a 
scandal  in  the  eyes  of  both  politician  and  ecclesiastic.  They 
brought  about  the  re-establishment  of  despotism  by  the  coup 
d'itat  of  December  2,  1850;  and  they  accomplished  the  full  sub- 
ordination of  the  schools  to  the  church  by  the  famous  Loi  Falloux 
of  the  same  year.  Napoleon's  decree  of  1808  had  placed  the  state 
lycees  under  clerical  supervision.  The  law  of  1821  had  extended 
the  same  supervision  over  all  the  colleges.  And  now  the  whole 
system  of  primary  education  as  organized  by  Guizot,  including 
the  departmental  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  primary 
teachers,  was  put  under  clerical  surveillance.  The  priest  in  each 
tiny  village  was  made  an  inquisitor  over  the  school  teacher.  He 
could  have  his  spies  among  the  students  of  tender  age,  to  report 
any  hints  of  heresy  in  the  teaching  and  bring  the  preceptor  to 
book.  If  the  parents  upheld  the  teacher  in  any  scientific  inter- 
pretation of  history  or  free  handling  of  literature,  the  priest 
could  hold  the  terrors  of  exclusion  from  the  sacraments  of  the 
church  over  the  recalcitrant  parents.  Furthermore  the  church 
entered  directly  into  local  politics  through  the  influence  of  this 
infamous  Loi  Falloux,  and  dragged  the  primary  schools  into 
politics  with  it.  For  it  used  the  schools  as  campaign  centers  to 
spread  its  recommendation  of  candidates  who  stood  in  the 
good  favor  of  the  clergy,  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  fathers 
through  the  children,  and  holding  the  threat  of  dismissal  or  sus- 
pension over  the  heads  of  the  teachers  who  did  not  work  for  the 
candidate  indorsed  by  Rome. 

At  the  head  of  the  program  of  instruction  were  placed,  to 
be  sure,  the  subjects  of  ethics  (or  morale)  and  religion.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  ethical  instruction,  as  we  under- 
stand the  term.  One  will  seek  in  vain  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Parisian  publishers  and  in  the  lists  published  by  the  ministers 
of  public  instruction  for  the  title  of  any  books  on  moral  instruc- 
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tion.  On  the  contrary,  one  finds  about  1850  the  following  list 
of  textbooks  supplied  by  the  city  of  Paris  under  the  department 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction : 

Elementary  Course— Catechism  of  the  Diocese;  Outline  of  Sacred  His- 
tory, by  M.  Wallon. 

Intermediate  Course. — Sacred  History,  by  M.  Wallon ;  Sacred  History,  by 
M.  Edom. 

Advanced  Course. — Epistles  and  Gospels,  by  M.  Wallon;  Sacred  History, 
by  the  abbe  Drioux. 

In  other  words,  the  only  book  in  which  any  ethical  instruction 
could  possibly  be  found  was  the  catechism ;  and  everybody  famil- 
iar with  the  catechism  of  a  French  diocese  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  will  know  what  sort  of  ethical  instruction  that 
means.  It  is  a  jumble  of  theology,  metaphysics,  natural  history, 
civil  and  penal  law,  physical  geography,  and  Jesuitism.  One 
searches  in  vain  in  it  for  any  teaching  of  love  of  country,  of 
respect  for  personal  dignity,  of  belief  in  progress,  of  the  senti- 
ment of  social  solidarity,  of  the  cult  of  liberty,  of  the  practice 
of  tolerance. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  doleful  state  of  public 
education  than  that  prevailing  in  France  during  the  second 
empire  when  Napoleon  III  crushed  out  political  liberty  and  the 
subservient  priesthood  held  out  to  him  the  sacred  font  in  which 
to  wash  his  hands  polluted  with  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Victor  Hugo,  in  his  magnificent  lines  of  defiance,  hurled  at  Na- 
poleon le  Petit  from  his  exile  on  the  island  of  Guernsey,  has  left 
us  the  classic  protest  against  the  perversion  of  liberty  in  France : 

Si  Ton  n'est  plus  que  mille,  eh  bien !  j'en  suis.   Si  meme 
Its  ne  sont  plus  que  cent,  je  brave  encore  Sylla. 
S'il  en  demeure  dix,  je  serai  le  dixieme. 
Et  s'il  n'en  reste  qu'un,  je  serai  celui-la. 

Then  came  Metz,  Wissembourg,  and  Sedan.  The  second 
Napoleon  was  overthrown  by  the  arms  of  Prussia,  and  the  Third 
Republic  was  proclaimed  on  September  4,  1870.  The  political 
exiles  returned.  And  with  them  came  also  the  educational  exiles, 
for  the  men  who  advocated  the  continuance  of  the  Revolutionary 
education  of  Condorcet  and  the  liberal  system  of  Guizot  had  been 
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obliged  also  to  quit  France  or  suspend  their  teaching.  One  of 
them,  Ferdinand  Buisson,  had  gone  to  Neuchatel  in  Switzerland, 
whence  he  was  to  return  to  become  the  leading  figure  in  the 
fight  of  the  liberals  of  the  Third  Republic  for  a  system  of 
free  public  education  divorced  from  the  interference  of  the 
church.  For  twenty  years  M.  Buisson  was  director  of  primary 
education  in  France.  And  for  the  last  decade  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  drew  up  the  law  of  1905  sepa- 
rating church  and  state  in  France.  He  is  still  active  in  the  battle 
for  lay  education,  and  his  speech  of  January  19,  1910,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  budget  for  the  French  schools,  was 
a  masterly  review  of  the  principles  of  non-sectarian  education 
bequeathed  to  France  by  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution. 

A  group  of  liberal  educators,  including  the  philosophers 
Felix  Pecaut  and  Paul  Bert,  the  ministers  Duruy  and  Jules 
Ferry,  the  administrators  Greard  and  Buisson,  set  to  work  to 
reorganize  the  educational  system  of  France  as  soon  as  the 
Third  Republic  was  fairly  established.  The  decade  1879-89  saw 
the  foundation  of  the  present  French  system. 

We  have  space  only  briefly  to  review  the  chief  educational 
acts  of  that  decade.  In  1879  the  law  providing  for  normal 
schools  in  all  the  departments  of  France  was  revived.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  law  was  part  of  the  Guizot  program  of 
1833;  but  the  Loi  Falloux  of  1850  had  replaced  Guizot's  normal 
schools  by  training  schools  designated  by  the  Academic  Council 
(a  body  under  complete  clerical  control),  and  had  even  allowed 
the  conseil  general  of  each  department  to  close  the  normal  schools. 
The  law  of  1879  did  more  than  to  revive  the  program  of  M. 
Guizot,  for  it  extended  normal  instruction  to  women  throughout 
France. 

In  1880  came  the  law  making  primary  instruction  free,  and 
the  next  year  a  law  making  it  compulsory  and  secular.  The 
first  and  second  articles  of  the  law  of  1881  read  as  follows: 

Art.  1.  Religious  instruction  shall  no  longer  be  given  in  the  public 
primary  schools ;  in  private  schools  it  may  be  given.  The  primary  schools 
shall  have  vacation  one  day  in  the  week  besides  Sunday  [that  day  is  Thurs- 
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day]  in  order  to  allow  parents,  if  they  wish,  to  give  such  religious  instruc- 
tion to  their  children  as  seems  good  to  them. 

Art.  2.  Sections  18  and  44  of  the  law  of  15  March,  1850  (Loi  Falloux), 
are  abrogated,  which  sections  gave  to  the  minister  of  worship  the  right  of  in- 
spection, surveillance,  and  direction  of  the  public  and  private  primary  schools. 

These  two  articles  are  the  charter  of  public  lay  education  in 
France  today. 

We  may  add  that  even  this  law  of  1881  did  not  go  far 

enough  to  suit  leaders  like  Bert,  Buisson,  and  Ferry.   There  was 

incorporated  in  the  law  the  famous  Article  7,  which  read : 

No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  direct  an  establishment  of  education,  public 
or  private,  of  any  order  or  grade,  nor  to  teach  in  the  school,  if  he  belongs 
to  a  non-authorized  congregation  [i.e.,  to  a  religious  or  monastic  order  owing 
obedience  to  an  authority  outside  of  France]. 

Paul  Bert  made  a  strong  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  support  of  this  article,  in  which  he  most  unmercifully  scored 
the  Jesuit  morals  taught  in  the  religious  schools.  The  Chamber 
passed  the  article,  but  it  was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  March  9, 
1880,  and  had  to  wait  twenty  years  for  its  adoption  in  the 
famous  Associations  Law  of  1901. 

Further  educational  legislation  in  the  decade  1879-89  com- 
prised the  re-enactment  in  1886  of  the  laws  of  the  Revolutionary 
assemblies  providing  that  each  commune  should  maintain  at 
least  one  primary  school,  and  the  law  of  1889  by  which  the  state 
assumed  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  all  the  public  primary 
teachers  in  France.  The  budget  of  primary  education  by  this 
law  jumped  from  26,000,000  francs  in  1880  to  129,000,000  in 
1890.  And  at  present  the  primary  schools  (ccoles  primaires) 
cost  the  state  more  than  half  the  250,000,000  francs,  which  are 
yearly  spent  for  education  in  France.1 

These  educational  laws  of  the  decade  1879-89  were  only 
part  of  a  great  movement  toward  the  realization  of  the  republican 
ideas  of  the  men  of  1789.  The  experience  of  France  under  the 
reactionary  clerical  despotism  of  Napoleon  III  prepared  the  way 

•The  reader  will  recall  that  the  icoUs  primaires  in  France  include  grades  which  with  us 
are  called  "grammar"  and  "high."  In  the  budget  of  education  are  included  the  appreciations 
for  the  National  Library,  the  Bureau  of  Longitude,  and  other  scientific  commissions.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  military  and  naval  budget  of  France  is  over  five  times  as  large  as 
the  educational  budget  (about  1,500,000,000  francs). 
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for  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  state  on  his  fall.  The  army, 
the  police,  the  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce,  even  the  funeral 
regulations  were  all  subjected  to  a  thorough  political  house- 
cleaning,  parallel  in  some  respects  to  that  which  has  been  going 
on  in  our  own  country  in  the  last  decade.  France  was  not  occu- 
pying the  place  in  commerce,  agriculture,  manufacture,  industry, 
to  which  the  genius  and  diligence  of  her  sons  entitled  her.  The 
fundamental  defect  of  her  education  was  the  lack  of  correspond- 
ence of  training  and  vocation.  For  an  age  in  which  economic 
problems  were  occupying  increasing  attention  throughout  the 
world  and  the  intense  struggle  for  economic  supremacy  was 
enlisting  the  best  efforts  of  each  nation,  France  had  only  the 
poor  priest-ridden  education  of  the  Loi  Falloux,  with  its  cate- 
chism and  its  Sacred  History  of  M.  Wallon,  to  offer  in  its  com- 
mon schools.  For  an  age  in  which  every  youth  needed  to  be 
taught  the  lessons  of  self-dependence,  of  social  progress,  of 
human  solidarity,  there  was  only  the  clash  of  ecclesiastical,  pa- 
rental, and  preceptorial  authority  in  each  village,  a  horrid  regime 
of  mutual  distrust  and  sneaking  delation,  the  repression  of  the 
generous  instincts  of  optimistic  youth,  and  the  substitution  of 
an  artificial  and  catechised  seminary. 

The  servility  and  superstition  of  the  era  reached  its  height 
in  the  Syllabus,  published  by  Napoleon's  protege,  Pope  Pius  IX, 
in  1864,  in  which  every  gain  of  modern  science  and  every  ideal 
of  modern  liberalism  were  treated  with  most  insolent  defiance: 

Anathema  be  he  who  claims  that  human  society  can  be  constituted  or 
governed  without  distinction  between  true  and  false  religions.  [That  is  to 
say,  on  the  basis  of  religious  neutrality,  which  is  actually  the  basis  on  which 
the  most  progressive  nations  of  the  world  stand  today.]  Anathema  be  he 
who  claims  that  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship  ought  to  be  guaranteed 
by  law,  and  that  citizens  are  free  to  manifest  their  convictions  by  word  or 
otherwise,  without  subject  to  correction  by  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authority. 
[That  is  to  say,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and 
the  most  precious  clauses  of  our  own  Constitution  are  only  impious  preten- 
sions of  men  in  rebellion  against  the  ordinance  of  God,  in  the  establishment 
through  the  Roman  priesthood  of  the  one  true  religion.]  Anathema  be  he 
who  says  that  the  Roman  pontiff  ought  to  reconcile  himself  and  come  into 
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harmony  with  progress,  liberalism,  and  modern  civilization.  [That  is  to  say 
the  church  condemns  by  the  infallible  word  of  its  high  priest  every  aim  dear 
to  the  democracy  of  the  nineteenth  century.] 

Between  such  clerical  influence  and  control  over  the  educa- 
tional system  of  France  (as  it  had  existed  since  the  Loi  Falloux 
of  1850)  and  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  as  revived  by  the 
great  educational  leaders  of  the  Third  Republic  there  could  be 
only  war  to  the  knife.  The  champion  of  the  old  order,  Count 
Albert  de  Mun,  boasted  openly  that  the  Syllabus  was  the  ori- 
flamme  of  his  party.  "Le  Syllabus,  voila  notre  drapeau!"  he 
exclaimed  in  a  speech  in  Brittany  in  1897.  We  have  seen  what 
were  the  sentiments  inscribed  on  that  banner.  The  champions 
of  lay  education,  on  the  other  hand,  go  back  to  the  noble  words 
of  Danton :  "After  bread  the  first  need  of  the  people  is  educa- 
tion." "A  nation,  like  a  man,"  says  Buisson,  "needs  principles, 
clear  ideals,  motives  of  action,  not  empirical  and  variable  like 
selfish  interests,  not  blind  like  routine,  not  disordered  and  capri- 
cious like  passions,  but  motives  founded  in  reason,  supported  by 
conscientious  convictions,  sure  judgments,  and  a  firm  will." 
No  finer  definition  of  the  ends  and  aims  of  a  system  of  public 
education  could  be  given. 

We  have  not  space  to  trace  in  detail  the  conflict  between  these 
two  principles  of  ecclesiastic  and  lay  education  during  the  thirty 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  great  educational 
laws  of  1880-81.  The  attempt  of  the  church  to  regain  its  lost 
ground  has  chiefly  been  along  two  lines — theoretical  and  practical. 
The  theoretical  reproach  of  the  church  against  lay  education  is 
that  it  is  impossible  to  inculcate  any  true  system  of  morals  without 
the  sanction  of  religious  revelation;  the  practical,  that  the  grow- 
ing criminality,  vagabondage,  alcoholism,  infidelity  of  the  French 
people  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  chased  God  from  their 
schools. 

Do  you  know,  say  the  priests,  what  you  have  done  in  pro- 
scribing religious  instruction  ?  You  have  condemned  morality — 
for  there  is  no  morality  possible  without  the  double  notion  of 
an  avenging  and  a  rewarding  God  and  a  soul  which  after  this 
life  experiences  the  pains  or  bliss  of  an  eternal  world.    No  ef- 
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forts  of  the  human  reason  can  attain  to  the  conception  either  of 
God  or  of  the  eternal  soul.  These  are  mysteries  which  are  re- 
vealed by  divine  grace.  Therefore  you  need  the  ministration  of 
the  church  and  of  its  holy  religion.  We  are  the  faith,  say  the 
Bishops.  You  are  nothing.  You  have  no  certitude  to  announce 
— only  weak  speculations.  You  may  instruct  in  positive  knowl- 
edge, you  cannot  educate.  Your  morality  has  no  authority  to 
enforce  its  precepts.  In  fact  it  is  no  morality,  because  it  derives 
from  the  human  reason,  while  all  morality  derives  from  God. 
And  God — as  Jean  Gerson  said  long  ago — does  not  forbid  certain 
acts  because  they  are  bad  or  enjoin  certain  acts  because  they  are 
good.  On  the  contrary,  certain  acts  are  bad  because  God  forbids 
them  and  others  good  because  he  commands  them.  Who  then 
will  know  what  acts  are  good  or  bad?  Only  the  priest,  who  has 
the  mind  of  God  in  his  revelation.  He  knows  where  sin  begins 
and  ends.   He  alone  can  teach  morality. 

And  the  champions  of  lay  education  reply  to  this:  You  claim 
to  have  the  monopoly  of  God  and  the  human  soul!  Would  you 
have  us  believe  that  it  is  your  religion — your  little  religion  born 
only  yesterday,  with  its  narrow  dogmas  and  irrational  mysteries — 
that  has  given  birth  to  the  notion  of  God  and  the  soul?  No, 
these  grand  ideas  have  roots  far  deeper:  they  were  not  born 
1900  years  ago;  they  antedate  all  your  systems:  they  belong  to 
the  timeless,  eternal  religion  which  stirred  in  the  soul  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet,  the  Greek  dramatist  and  philosopher,  the  eastern 
mystic.  You  cannot  confine  them  in  the  narrow  bond  of  your 
formalisms.  You  cannot  monopolize  them  in  your  cults.  It  is 
not  God  who  lives  by  virtue  of  your  religion ;  it  is  your  religion 
and  all  religions  that  live  by  virtue  of  God.  For  the  idea  of  God 
is  born  not  of  dogmas  and  sophistical  arguments  of  scholastics, 
but  rather  of  the  contemplation  and  admiration  of  the 
splendors  of  nature,  of  the  study  of  works  which  argue  a  master 
worker,  of  the  patient  protest  of  those  who  suffer  unmerited 
evil,  of  hopes  deceived  and  aspirations  unattained,  of  the  passion 
for  a  completeness  of  soul  which  the  limitations  and  disappoint- 
ments, the  deceptions  and  weaknesses  of  this  life  will  let  us  but 
glimpse  darkly  as  in  a  glass,  of  the  profound  sentiment  of  our 
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moral  liberty,  our  free  will,  the  certainty  (which  resists  the  most 
subtle  metaphysical  reasonings)  that  we  do  what  we  will  to  do 
and  that  that  very  responsibility  for  our  acts  is  the  chief  and 
growing  honor  of  our  manhood  and  womanhood. 

More  serious  is  the  practical  reproach  which  the  church 
brings  against  the  lay  school.  Behold  the  scandals  of  our  present 
society,  says  the  church,  the  increase  of  immorality,  the  oppor- 
tunism and  low  standard  of  our  public  life,  the  waning  sanctity 
of  the  family,  the  growth  of  luxury  and  extravagance.  You  are 
responsible  for  all  that  because  you  have  destroyed  in  thousands 
of  the  young  during  the  past  generation  the  notions  of  good  and 
evil  which  we  inculcate,  and  have  put  nothing  in  their  place. 
When  your  teachers  attempt  to  teach  morality  they  fail  miser- 
ably, for  they  have  assumed  a  role  for  which  they  are  not  fitted 
and  usurped  an  office  which  they  cannot  perform.  Moral  educa- 
tion demands  fixed  principles,  and  such  principles  come  only 
from  divine  revelation.  Our  state  will  go  to  ruin,  our  schools 
will  become  seminaries  of  infidelity  and  crime  unless  the  training 
of  the  character  of  the  young  be  restored  to  the  clergy  whom 
God  has  appointed  to  communicate  his  word  and  his  light. 

This  reproach  of  the  church  against  the  lay  school  is  serious 
and  it  has  great  weight  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  French-  - 
men,  because  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  crime  has  increased  in 
France  as  it  has  in  every  country  of  the  world.  The  realization 
of  a  social  condition  is  in  the  minds  of  many  people  sufficient 
proof  of  the  cause  alleged  therefore.  Probably  ten  people  will 
complacently  accept  the  statement  that  the  increase  of  crime  in 
France  is  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  Catholic  religion,  where  one 
person  will  take  the  pains  and  give  the  thought  to  seek  the  real 
causes  for  this  condition.  These  causes  will  be  found  probably 
in  the  growing  concentration  of  the  population  in  the  cities,  the 
crowding  of  families  of  workers  in  great  urban  centers  where 
they  are  subjected  to  diverse  temptations  and  live  generally  in 
conditions  so  unhygienic  that  the  nervous  system  is  seriously 
impaired  and  diseased,  and  loses  its  power  of  resistance  very 
quickly.  Alcoholism,  a  press  which  furnishes  its  readers  with  the 
worst  sort  of  intellectual  food — scandals,  crimes,  pornographic 
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fiction,  and  nauseating  fact — the  absence  of  any  time  in  our  busy 
industrial  world  for  home  training,  the  call  of  the  factory  and 
the  office  on  the  mothers,  the  daughters,  the  babies  almost  of  the 
family,  as  well  as  on  the  fathers  and  grown  sons — all  these 
things  have  contributed  to  make  vice  familiar,  accessible,  and 
attractive  to  the  young.  And  even  if  the  family  is  respectable 
and  anxious  to  protect  the  child  against  vice  and  leave  him  at 
least  the  legacy  of  honor  and  uprightness  in  the  midst  of  its 
poverty,  how  difficult  such  an  ideal  is  to  realize  in  the  surround- 
ings in  which  most  of  the  poor  families  must  live.  The  father 
is  at  the  factory  or  the  shop,  the  mother  probably  has  had  to 
leave  her  baby  at  the  ecole  matemelle  or  the  crtche  to  go  to  her 
work.  The  child,  then,  as  soon  as  he  has  left  school  belongs  to 
the  street.  He  plays  on  the  avenues  and  the  squares  and  in  the 
public  gardens ;  he  mixes  with  older  comrades  who  have  learned 
vicious  ways;  he  repeats  their  vulgar  songs;  he  laughs  at  the 
intoxicated  men  who  stagger  on  the  sidewalk  or  lie  in  the  mud  of 
the  gutter ;  he  stops  to  read  the  shameless  or  stupid  posters  which 
are  spread  on  the  walls.  This  is  his  direct  training  for  life:  this 
is  the  reality  for  him;  the  school  only  a  disturbing  incident  in 
his  day's  life.  It  is  in  his  free  hours  that  his  tastes  are  formed 
.  and  his  will  shaped.  And  we  can  say  without  exaggeration 
that  the  surroundings  in  which  the  adolescent  moves  in  our 
cities  resemble  more,  than  anything  else  a  sewer  whose  foul 
exhalations  he  breathes  every  hour.  In  this  corrupted  atmos- 
phere the  young  plant,  which  would  grow  straight  and  vigorous 
under  sane  conditions,  hardens,  shrivels,  and  rots. 

These  evils,  and  not  the  exclusion  of  the  catechism  from  the 
schools,  are  the  cause  of  the  increasing  crime  in  France,  as  in 
America.  Let  us  purify  our  social  atmosphere,  and  let  us  find  in 
our  schools  and  the  high  moral  tone  there  maintained  one  of  the 
chief  aids  in  this  great  work. 

In  spite  of  the  labors  of  men  like  Buisson,  Seailles,  Jacob,  Au- 
lard,  Jaures,  and  Desjardins  in  behalf  of  lay  education,  the  church 
made  considerable  gains  during  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  first  place  the  "congregations,"  or  religious 
orders,  multiplied  rapidly  in  numbers  and  wealth ;  and  since  the 
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famous  seventh  article  of  the  law  of  1881  had  failed  these 
orders  were  allowed  to  have  their  schools  in  France.  At  the 
date  when  the  congregations  were  forbidden  to  teach,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  there  were  over  20,000  private 
primary  schools  (most  of  them  belonging  to  the  orders)  to  70,000 
public  primary  schools  in  France.  The  power  of  the  orders 
through  their  schools  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  famous 
Associations  Law  of  1901.  Then  again,  in  the  country  districts 
especially,  the  priest  still  to  a  large  degree  maintained  his  control 
over  education  in  spite  of  the  law  of  1881  repealing  the  Loi 
Falloux.  Legally  the  schoolmaster  was  freed  from  ecclesiastical 
supervision  and  became  dependent  on  the  educational  authorities 
of  the  state  alone.  Legally  he  was  unhampered  in  his  hour's 
lesson  in  morale  each  week.  But  practically  and  actually  the 
influence  of  the  priest  with  the  ignorant  peasant  father  or  mother 
was  sufficient  to  keep  the  schoolmaster  in  a  position  either  of 
constant  polemics  or  of  sullen  submission.  The  passage  of  a  law 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  does  not  remake  the  character  of 
twenty  million  peasants.  Some  laws  are  simply  the  registration 
of  an  actual  social  status:  like  the  Bill  of  Rights  prefixed  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Others  are  the  expression 
of  "a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished."  The  French  laws 
of  the  laicization  of  the  schools  are  of  the  latter  sort.  They 
have  to  be  painfully  and  slowly  wrought  into  the  habits  and 
thoughts  of  a  people,  for  long  centuries  used  to  being  led  in  all 
things  ethical  and  religious  by  the  omnipresent  hand  of  the  black- 
gowned  priest. 

But  the  signs  all  point  to  the  absolute  triumph  of  the  lay 
school.  Since  the  Loi  Falloux  was  repealed  in  1880  not  a  back- 
ward step  has  been  taken.  Primary  education,  fitting  both  boys 
and  girls  for  a  modest  station  in  life,  is  free  throughout  France, 
and  moral  and  civic  instruction  forms  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 
.  Free  normal  schools  for  primary  teachers  are  provided  in  every 
department,  and  are  turning  out  the  most  highly  trained  masters 
and  mistresses  each  year  to  insure  the  continued  improvement  of 
French  instruction.  Finally  the  religious  orders,  so  long  the 
serious  competitors  of  the  state  in  the  education  of  the  young, 
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have  been  forbidden  to  teach  in  France,  and  all  grades  of  educa- 
tion have  been  placed  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  through  his  agents  at  Paris  and  in  the 
seventeen  provincial  academies  of  the  University  of  France. 
Probably  no  other  community  in  the  world's  history,  not  even 
the  Jesuits  of  the  seventeenth  century  nor  the  Puritans  of  New 
England,  has  accomplished  so  much  in  a  single  generation  for 
the  cause  of  education  as  have  the  men  of  the  Third  Republic 
in  France. 

Theirs  has  been  a  double  task:  to  create  the  system  and  to 
educate  the  public  to  adopt  the  system.  They  have  not  had 
merely  to  provide  educational  facilities  for  a  community  eager 
to  utilize  them,  thirsting  for  the  kind  of  education  they  had  to 
give.  They  have  had  to  revive  the  discredited  liberalism  of  a 
century  past,  to  create  a  moral  sentiment  independent  of  the  great 
religious  body  which  claimed  the  monopoly  of  morals,  to  develop 
a  scientific  morality  to  oppose  the  theological  morality  of  the 
church,  to  call  out  the  need,  furnish  the  means,  and  demonstrate 
the  efficacy  of  a  lay  instruction  in  morals  which  should  replace 
the  catechism  and  the  Sacred  History  of  M.  Wallon.  And  they 
have  done  their  task  well,  inspired  by  the  idea  that  they  were 
laboring  to  raise  France  to  her  true  position  in  the  modem 
world  by  the  classification,  fortification,  rationalization  of  the 
ideas  of  the  growing  generation,  their  deliverance  from  the 
age-long  tutelage  to  the  Roman  Confession,  their  fidelity  to 
the  liberalizing,  generous,  and  confident  ideals  of  progress  an- 
nounced by  the  fathers  of  the  French  Revolution. 

It  is  a  work  of  democracy  which  these  men  have  accom- 
plished in  the  struggle  for  lay  education,  for  it  is  the  encourage- 
ment of  faith  in  human  nature,  to  know  both  its  rights  and  its 
duties,  to  demand  the  one  and  to  perform  the  other.  The  fine 
words  of  William  Morris  have  been  the  motto  of  this  group  of 
liberal  educators:  "I  maintain  that  every  social  order  which 
does  not  tend  with  all  its  strength  to  the  greatest  good  of  all  its 
members  should  be  replaced  by  another  order  which  at  least 
strives  to  do  this."  They  have  acted  consistently  and  bravely  on 
the  inspiring  theory  voiced  by  one  of  their  number,  Gratry,  that 
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"man  is  a  force  whose  greatness  is  yet  unknown  and  every  human 
being  is  a  depository  of  the  great  law  of  evolution." 

References  for  further  reading:  A.  Debidour,  Liglisc  catholiquc  et  Vital 
sous  la  Xoisibnc  rtpuUique  (2  vols.);  Bisloire  <Us  rapports  de  I'tglise  et  de 
fitat  en  France  de  1780  d  1870  (Paris,  1899);  J.  C.  Bracq,  France  under  the 
Republic  (Scribners,  1910),  chap,  zi;  Alfred  Croiset,  V education  morale  dans 
Vuniversilt  (Paris,  1901);  B.  Jacob,  Pour  I'icole  laique  (Paris,  1901);  Paul 
Bert,  Le  cUricalisme.  Questions  dy education  nationale  (Paris,  1900) ;  Paul  Ro- 
biquet,  Discours  et  opinions  de  Jules  Ferry  (Vol.  Ill,  Lois  scolaires)  (Paris, 
1898);  E.  de  Resbecq,  Code  de  I'enseignrmaU  primaire  (Paris,  1887),  for  the 
period  1850-57;  F.  £.  Farrington,  French  Secondary  Schools,  chap,  iv; 
Matthew  Arnold,  A  French  Eton,  or  Middle-Class  Education  and  the  State 
(London,  1864). 
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PETER  W.  DYKEMA 
The  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  added  to  several  of  the  Chautau- 
qua Assemblies  throughout  the  Middle  West.a  feature  which 
attempted  to  do  for  the  children  what  the  carefully  arranged 
popular  educational  platforms  did  for  the  adults — provide 
amusement  and  instruction  in  a  form  sufficiently  palatable  to 
make  it  attractive  even  in  the  hot  days  of  August  Every  now 
and  then  to  the  ears  of  parents  intent  on  some  speaker's  expo- 
sition of  the  beauties  of  Browning,  the  marvels  of  liquid  air, 
or  the  iniquity  of  the  Senate,  there  came  from  remote  distances 
faint  echoes  of  wild  war-whoops,  followed  occasionally  by  the 
appearance  of  a  troup  of  happy  boys  radiant  in  feathers  and 
other  regalia  of  Indian  trappings.  By  last  summer  these  groups, 
begun  as  incidental  features  of  an  adult  popular  educational 
movement,  had  gathered  enough  independent  strength  to  send 
delegates  from  several  sections  to  an  encampment  under  the 
leadership  of  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  and  Dan  Beard.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  several  articles  descriptive  of  this 
American  movement  have  appeared  in  print,  such  as  "Let's  Play 
Indian,  or  Making  a  New  American  Boy  through  Woodcraft," 
in  the  October  number  of  Everybody's  Magazine,  and  "Organ- 
ized Boyhood"  in  the  December  number  of  The  Success  Maga- 
zine. 

Just  about  a  year  ago  I  happened  to  be  walking  at  dusk 
through  one  of  the  villages  of  Wordsworth's  Lake  Country. 
As  I  came  to  a  large  open  field,  I  saw  a  bonfire  in  the  middle  of 
it,  and  approaching  it  from  various  directions  and  marching  or 
manoeuvering  around  it  were  a  number  of  fine  young  English 
boys,  dressed  somewhat  in. the  manner  of  our  American  cow- 
boys. A  few  weeks  later,  at  a  splendid  school  in  the  south  of 
England,  I  came  upon  two  lads,  one  of  whom  was  carefully 
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searching  or  scrutinizing  a  very  hard,  gravely  piece  of  ground, 
which  he  traversed  in  ever-widening  circles,  while  the  other  boy 
seemed  to  be  criticizing  the  searcher's  actions.  The  boys  in  the 
Lake  district  and  the  boys  in  the  South  were  all  members  of  the 
Baden-Powell  Boy  Scouts — the  first  group  being  engaged  in 
some  of  their  regular  games,  the  other  group  consisting  of  a 
tenderfoot  accompanied  by  a  scout-master,  under  whose  direc- 
tion he  was  endeavoring  to  pass  Test  Four  of  the  requirements 
for  a  second-class  scout.  This  is  to  track  half  a  mile  in  twenty- 
five  minutes — in  other  words,  to  trace  through  soft  and  hard 
dirt,  through  grass  and  underbrush,  an  artificial  mark  resembling 
the  track  of  a  bird's  or  animal's  foot,  which  the  scout-master  has 
prepared  some  time  before. 

Between  Christmas  and  New  Year's  in  Berlin,  my  enthu- 
siastic Untersekunder  German  friend  came  rushing  to  me  to  say 
I  must  go  with  him  to  the  Wintersonnenwendfeier  on  the  third 
of  January,  which  the  Alt-Wandervogel  Bund  fur  Jugendwan- 
derungen  was  to  hold.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  this 
unique  large  gathering  of  old  and  young  lovers  of  the  traditional 
German  wandering  or  foot-traveling.  I  can  only  suggest  a  com- 
bination of  jovial  good  fellowship,  of  lengthy  disquisitions  on 
the  beauties  of  German  scenery,  of  curious  undramatic  alle- 
gorical scenes,  of  dizzying,  whirling,  unreversible  waltzing,  and 
especially  of  songs,  and  songs,  and  more  songs,  sung  literally 
hour  after  hour  by  lusty  German  throats.  This  celebration  was 
one  manifestation  of  the  German  movement  for  encouraging 
foot-traveling.  With  this  picture  of  an  indoor  celebration, 
however,  must  be  coupled  a  glimpse  of  hundreds  of  German 
students,  who,  during  the  chilly,  almost  raw  days  of  the  early 
spring  vacation,  or  during  the  hot  summer  period,  started  off. 
with  knapsack  and  guitar  or  mandolin  strapped  on  their  backs, 
to  tramp  over  Germany  and  the  surrounding  countries,  and  even 
took  ship  to  Scotland  to  march  on  foot  from  Edinburgh  to 
London. 

All  of  these  movements,  in  Germany  and  England  and  in 
America,  are  part  of  organized  efforts  to  extend  and  make  of 
greater  value  the  play  and  outdoor  life  of  boys.    While  alike 
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in  general  aim,  the  German  Wandervogel  or  wandering  birds, 
the  English  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  American  Seton  Indians,  or 
Boy  Scouts — for  this  name  is  gradually  replacing  with  us  the 
name  of  Indians — are  considerably  different  in  matters  of  detail. 
These  differences  can  most  readily  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
organizations  from  three  or  four  points  of  view. 

1.  Founders. — Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  lover  of  the  wilds, 
friends  of  the  Indians,  well  versed  in  woodcraft  and  hunting — 
especially  with  the  sketchbook  and  camera — embodied,  in  for- 
mulating the  plans  for  the  Seton  Indians,  all  those  features  of 
the  life  of  the  keen-eyed,  strong-bodied  woodsman  which  he  felt 
would  develop  a  finer  race  of  young  American  men.  Gen.  R.  S. 
S.  Baden-Powell,  a  typical  British  army  officer,  in  building  upon 
the  suggestions  formulated  by  Mr.  Seton  and  in  adapting  them 
for  use  in  England,  laid  stress  on  the  values  of  military  obedi- 
ence and  procedure  in  developing  patriotic  young  Britons.  Pro- 
fessor Dr.  Kolbe,  an  enthusiastic  Berlin  schoolmaster,  recog- 
nizing that  city  life  and  the  severe  demands  of  modern  educa- 
tion were  threatening  the  loss  of  the  old  German  foot-traveling 
and  the  many  other  features  of  the  Studentwandern,  endowed 
this  fine  old  custom  with  new  life  and  vigor  by  instituting  the 
Wandervogel. 

2.  Membership. — Practically  the  only  requirement  in  the 
German  organization  is  that  a  boy  be  over  ten  years  of  age.  This 
means  that  there  are  included  in  the  fifteen  thousand  or  more 
members  (in  1909)  practically  all  ages.  In  one  party  there  may 
be  included,  therefore,  grandfather,  father,  and  son.  For  some 
of  the  excursions,  such  as  the  so-called  Familienausfluge,  the 
mothers,  sisters,  and  other  feminine  connections  may  be  in- 
cluded— a  provision  for  which  I  have  found  no  parallel  in  the 
English  and  American  organizations.  To  enter  the  Boy  Scouts 
or  the  Seton  Indians — and  the  two  organizations  have  become 
so  much  alike  that  they  may  here  be  classed  together — a  num- 
ber of  definite  tests  must  be  passed  by  the  applicant  These 
include  the  learning  of  certain  signs  and  rules,  the  history  of  the 
national  anthem  and  the  tying  of  four  standard  knots,  and  the 
subscription  to  the  scout's  oath.   This  oath  consists  of  a  num- 
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ber  of  provisions  in  regard  to  honor,  loyalty,  duty,  courtesy, 
friendliness,  and  other  virtues.  In  the  German  organization  all 
members  are  on  the  same  footing,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
leaders,  jbut  in  the  Boy  Scouts  there  are,  besides  the  officers, 
three  classes  of  members :  tenderfeet,  and  first-  and  second-class 
scouts.  The  candidate  who  wishes  to  advance  must  gradually 
perfect  himself  in  such  matters  as  bandaging  in  first-aid,  signal; 
ing,  scouting,  the  building  of  camp  fires  and  the  cooking  of 
meals  in  the  open,  performing  rather  strenuous  physical  feats  of 
endurance  and  quickness,  attaining  certain  skill  as  a  woodsman, 
and  developing  habits  of  frugality  by  beginning  and  gradually 
adding  to  a  fund  in  the  savings  bank. 

3.  Costume. — The  only  change  which  a  German  boy  makes 
in  his  clothing  when  he  becomes  a  Wandervogel  is  to  exchange 
his  hat  for  a  little  green  student-cap  or  Mutse.  The  specifica- 
tions for  a  scout's  uniform,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  minute, 
and  call  for  decided  changes  from  ordinary  clothing.  In  general, 
the  outfit  is  similar  to  that  of  our  western  cowboys,  except  that 
knicker-breeches  replace  the  long  trousers.  In  addition  to  their 
clothing,  the  Boy  Scouts  all  wear  the  company  badge  of  an 
arrowhead  with  the  motto  "Be  Prepared"  below  it  To  this 
may  be  added,  as  they  are  earned,  a  large  number  of  special 
badges  and  medals. 

4.  Specific  aims. — The  objects  of  the  German  organization 
may  be  said  to  be  as  follows:  (a)  encouraging  tramping  or 
extended  excursions  on  foot;  (b)  increasing  the  love  of  the 
fatherland;  (c)  extending  fellowship;  and  (d)  training  in  frugal 
living. 

a)  The  German  Wanderlust  or  love  of  travel  is  so  beneficial 
from  a  physical-educational  point  of  view  that  the  German 
nation  is  loth  to  have  it  disappear  on  account  of  modern  trans- 
portation conditions.  The  well-organized  Turnvereine,  or  gym- 
nasiums, combined  with  the  rapidly  developing  city  out-of- 
door-sports  associations,  meet  adequately  most  of  the  physical 
needs  of  the  growing  youth,  but  they  do  not  take  the  place  of 
that  love  of  roving  which  has  been  characteristic  of  the  Teutons 
for  a  thousand  or  more  years.   To  meet  this  need  the  Wander- 
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Their  spirit  is  well  exemplified  in  one  of  their 

Wohlauf,  die  Luft  geht  frisch  und  rein, 

Wer  lange  sitzt  muss  rostcn; 
Den  allerschonsten  Sonnenschein 
Lasst  uns  der  Himmel  kosten. 
Jetzt  reich  mir  Stab  und  Ordenskleid 

Der  fahrenden  Scholaren, 
Ich  will  zur  schonen  Sommerszeit 
Ins  Land  der  Franken  fahren. 

b)  Love  of  the  natural  and  man-made  beauties  of  their 
country  is  with  the  Germans  one  incentive  to  intense  patriotism. 
Verschonerungsvereine,  associations  for  beautifying  the  country, 
are  very  numerous,  and  in  every  part  of  Germany  the  traveler 
finds  frequent  signs,  not  all  of  which  are  put  up  with  ulterior 
commercial  motives,  "Schoner  Ausblick,"  with  an  arrow  point- 
ing the  direction  from  which  the  beautful  view  may  be  obtained. 
To  enable  the  youth  of  the  land  to  drink  in  these  beauties  and  to 
make  the  settings  of  song  and  legend  familiar  ground  is  another 
object  of  the  Wandervogel.  One  stanza  of  their  marching 
song  is : 

O  Vaterland.  so  weit,  so  schdn. 

Lass,  Vaterland,  dich  grussen. 
Heil  euch.  ihr  Wilder,  Tal  und  Hoh'n, 

Feld,  Strom,  und  griinen  Wicsen. 

c)  Sociability  is  developed  and  acquaintanceship  extended 
not  only  by  the  mingling  of  the  members  actually  traveling  on 
any  excursion — varied  and  intimate  as  this  is — but  also  by  the 
meeting  of  associated  friends  in  their  homes  in  various  parts  of 
of  the  empire.  Nevertheless  the  main  social  event  is  the  gather- 
ing about  the  camp  fire  for  the  Abkochen  or  preparation  of  the 
meal.  It  is  significant  that  the  first  and  thus  far  the  only  series 
of  illustrated  postcards  which  the  association  has  put  out  is  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  camp  cooking,  and  represents  the  various 
groups,  from  a  few  boys  to  a  hundred  or  more  families,  includ- 
ing the  mothers  and  daughters,  in  various  attitudes  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  the  meal.    The  Wandervogel  seem  to  join  with 
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the  Boy  Scouts  in  laying  stress  on  the  "magic  of  the  camp  fire," 
although  the  two  organizations  may  have  different  influences  in 
mind. 

d)  As  an  influence  stemming  the  wave  of  extravagant  living 
which  is  sweeping  over  Germany  as  well  as  all  other  progressive 
countries,  frugal  living  and  most  inexpensive  traveling  is  a  car- 
dinal virtue  with  the  German  boys'  association.  By  means  of 
walking  all  the  shorter  distances  and  taking  third-  or  fourth- 
class  carriages  when  a  long  stretch  must  be  covered,  by  sleeping 
in  the  open,  in  barns  or  sheds,  or,  when  absolutely  necessary, 
in  the  most  moderate-priced  hotels,  and  by  doing  their  own 
cooking,  they  keep  the  cost  of  the  outing  down  to  about  a  mark, 
twenty-five  cents,  a  day.  And  the  necessity  of  living  on  this 
scale  is  obligatory  upon  all  of  the  twelve  thousand  members, 
whatever  their  financial  standing. 

In  the  official  handbook  of  the  Boy  Scouts1  it  is  stated  that 
in  the  organization  nine  leading  principles  control  :  recreation, 
camp  life,  self-government,  the  magic  of  the  camp  fire,  wood- 
craft pursuits,  honors  by  standards,  personal  achievement,  heroic 
ideal,  and  picturesqueness  in  everything.  Most  of  these  headings 
are  self-explanatory,  but  a  word  or  two  may  be  desirable  on  some 
of  them. 

One  of  the  most  significant  is  the  granting  of  honors  by 
standards.  As  far  as  possible,  the  competitive  principle  of 
games,  by  which  one  player  wins  by  defeating  another,  is  done 
away  with.  Instead,  certain  tasks  or  exploits  are  specified  to  be 
done  under  certain  conditions,  and  when  these  have  been  accom- 
plished each  of  the  victorious  contestants  is  said  to  have  gained 
the  honors  specified  and  is  entitled  to  wear  certain  badges.  For 
example,  under  general  athletics,  a  child  under  ten  who  runs  fifty 
yards  in  seven  and  one-fifth  seconds,  or  a  boy  between  ten  and 
fourteen  who  does  the  same  in  seven  seconds,  is  entitled  to  honors 
in  running.   In  the  standing  broad  jump,  five  feet  by  a  boy  under 

'  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  A  Handbook  of  Woodcraft,  Scouting,  and  Lifccrafl.  By 
Ernst  Thompson  Seton.  With  which  is  incorporated  by  arrangement  General  Baden- 
Powell's  Scouting  for  Boys.  Published  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  by  Doubleday,  Page 
ft  Co.,  New  York;  1910.  Pp.  xii+xoa. 
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ten,  six  feet  by  a  boy  under  fourteen,  seven  feet  by  a  boy  under 
eighteen,  and  nine  feet  by  a  man  over  eighteen,  wins  honors  for 
as  many  as  can  accomplish  it.  (Men  over  seventy  and  girls  over 
fourteen  all  belong  to  the  class  of  "lads,"  namely,  boys  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen.) 

Honors  are  granted  not  only  for  general  athletics  but  for 
skating,  swimming,  turning  cartwheels  and  handsprings,  bathing 
out-of-doors  three  hundred  or  more  days  in  the  year,  sailing, 
canoeing,  camping,  activity  as  chauffeur  and  mechanic  under 
certain  conditions,  mountain-climbing,  difficult  tests  of  eyesight, 
big-game  hunting,  and  general  acts  of  heroism  involving  risk 
of  life.  Besides  these  red  honors  there  are  white  honors  for  camp 
life  and  scouting,  and  blue  honors  for  nature-study  according  to 
lists  drawn  up  by  John  Burroughs,  Frank  M.  Chapman  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York  City,  and 
Professor  Charles  D.  Walcott,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  In  obtaining  all  these  honors,  the  boy  is  competing 
not  directly  with  his  mates,  but  with  himself,  ignorance,  and 
time  and  space.  When  he  succeeds  he  does  not  do  so  by  defeat- 
ing someone  else,  but  by  pushing  himself  forward. 

Everything  is  done  in  the  organization  to  appeal  to  the  boy's 
love  of  the  picturesque  and  romantic.  Costumes  are  attractive, 
the  names  given  to  the  officers  and  members  are  suggestive  of 
thrilling  tales,  many  novel  games  are  played,  fine  old  stories  are 
provided  to  be  told  about  the  camp  fire  at  night,  and  Indian 
signs  made  with  stones,  twigs,  grass,  blazes  in  trees,  and  columns 
of  smoke  rising  from  peculiarly  arranged  camp  fires  are  used 
as  secret  codes  between  various  bodies  of  the  scouts. 

This  entire  movement  is  fraught  with  great  educational  possi- 
bilities, and  is  one  with  which  every  teacher  should  become 
acquainted.  Already  in  England  there  are  four  hundred  thousand 
members,  and,  while  there  are  not  as  yet  so  many  in  America, 
the  idea  of  the  movement  has  already  obtained  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  American  boy.  The  two  organizations  which  for  a  time 
seemed  to  be  competing,  the  Seton  Indians  under  Mr.  Seton 
and  the  Sons  of  Daniel  Boone  under  Mr.  Dan  Beard,  have  now 
joined  forces,  and  as  a  result  a  vast  increase  in  the  extent  of  the 
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organization  seems  probable  during  the  next  year.2  Should 
this  movement  become  as  strong  as  its  active  leaders  hope  it  will, 
the  results  upon  our  young  men  during  the  next  decade  may  be 
of  far-reaching  importance. 

It  is  probable  that  as  the  various  national  ideals  become  better 
known  there  will  be  a  reacting  of  one  upon  the  other.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Wandervogel  are  already  feeling  the  influence  of 
the  Boy  Scouts,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  some  of  the  German 
Wanderlust  did  not  creep  into  the  American  and  English  organi- 
zations. 

'  A  novel  method  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  movement  is  about  to  be  inaugurated 
by  adding  to  many  moving-picture  entertainments  throughout  the  country  scenes  showing  the 
boy  scouts  in  action  at  their  camp  conducted  last  summer  by  Mr.  Seton  and  Mr.  Beard  at 
Silver  Bay,  New  York. 
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The  Ninth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 
Part  I.  "Health  and  Education."  By  Thomas  Denison  Wood.  Chicago: 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1910.    Pp.  113.  $0.80. 

This  report,  as  the  preface  indicates,  seeks  to  present  briefly  the  different 
phases  of  educational  administration,  supervision,  and  instruction  which  have 
to  do  with  the  health  of  the  school  child.  It  is  written  primarily  not  for  the 
specialists  in  school  hygiene,  but  rather  for  the  general  educator. 

The  problems  connected  with  the  health  of  the  school  child  are  discussed 
under  five  general  headings;  health  examinations,  school  sanitation,  hygiene  of 
instruction,  health  instruction,  and  physical  education. 

Health  examinations. — Under  this  heading  the  author  has  outlined  the  his- 
tory and  present  status  of  medical  inspection  at  home  and  abroad.  His  sum- 
mary of  the  noteworthy  features  of  the  Wiesbaden  system  of  medical  inspection 
is  especially  suggestive.  The  work  of  the  school  nurse,  the  function  of  the 
teacher  in  medical  inspection,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  physical  defects 
among  school  children  are  briefly  considered.  The  section  concludes  with  a 
statement  of  the  cost  of  medical  inspection  and  the  best  means  of  administering  it. 

School  sanitation. — "The  chief  considerations  in  school  sanitation  relate 
themselves  to  a  few  main  essentials:  (t)  fresh,  clean  air;  (a)  sufficient  light 
properly  controlled;  (3)  cleanness;  (4)  hygienic  furniture;  (5)  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  materials  used  by  the  pupils  (to  prevent  infection) ;  (6)  pure  water 
supply;  (7)  disposal  of  sewage."  Of  the  ten  pages  devoted  to  the.  discussion  of 
these  essentials  fresh  air  gets  the  major  part. 

Hygiene  of  instruction. — "The  hygiene  of  instruction  considers  the  effects 
of  the  educational  process  itself  upon  the  health  of  the  individual,  and  would  so 
control  and  adjust  the  various  factors  which  collectively  make  up  school  work 
that  the  pupil's  health  will  not  be  injured  while  he  is  being  prepared  for  future 
usefulness."  Under  this  head  are  discussed  fatigue  and  rest,  recesses,  the  health 
of  teachers,  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study,  promotions,  and  examina- 
tions. The  treatment  is  necessarily  in  outline,  as  less  than  ten  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  whole  subject. 

Health  instruction. — "No  phase  of  instruction  seems  more  important  than 
to  teach  the  child  how  to  live  in  a  healthful  manner.  No  subject  is  taught,  on 
the  whole,  so  unsuccessfully."  Some  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  lack  of 
success  in  the  teaching  of  hygiene  are :  teachers  who  do  not  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  teachers  who  do  not  live  hygienically  themselves,  teachers 
who  lack  the  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  necessary  to  teach  the  subject 
adequately,  textbooks  which  give  too  much  space  to  physiology  and  anatomy  and 
not  enough  to  hygiene,  and  in  the  teaching  of  hygiene  too  much  attention  to  dis- 
ease and  not  enough  to  health. 

"Health  instruction  includes  two  factors:  (a)  hygiene — the  healthful  conduct 
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of  the  individual;  (b)  sanitation — the  maintenance  of  an  environment  favorable 
to  human  health.  Both  aspects  should  be  kept  properly  balanced  and  interrelated, 
in  the  educational  progress  of  the  child." 

Among  the  suggestions  looking  to  more  effective  health  instruction  are  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  not  only  in  all  the  grades,  but  in  the  home  as 
well,  the  giving  of  school  credit  as  much  for  hygienic  living  as  for  a  knowledge 
of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  more  emphasis  upon  the  health  of  the  home  and  the 
community,  and  textbooks  which  give  more  of  the  impersonal  material  of  sani- 
tation, bacteriology,  civics  and  applied  sociology.  "Adequate  instruction  in  sex 
hygiene  cannot  be  given  until  (a)  enlightened  public  opinion  recognizes  suf- 
ficiently the  necessity  for  such  instruction,  and  exhibits  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  responsible  advisors  of  children  and  youth  to  give  the  instruction  needed ; 
(fc)  teachers  are  intelligent,  wise,  and  tactful  enough  to  give  such  instruction  and 
guidance  successfully.  Comparatively  few  teachers  today  are  capable  of  meeting 
the  obligations  which  are  involved  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene." 

Physical  education. — Physical  education  as  here  discussed  refers  to  the 
supervision  of  the  large  fundamental  motor  activities,  expressed  in  play,  games, 
dancing,  swimming,  gymnastics,  and  athletics.  After  a  historical  introduction 
to  the  subject  the  author  points  out  the  defects  of  the  physical  education  of  the 
present.  In  general  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  physical  education  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  ignorant  of  the  general  principles  and  tendencies  of  education. 
Physical  education  has  been  too  much  engrossed  in  seeking  certain  postural  and 
corrective  results;  too  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  training  of  the 
body  without  considering  the  indirect  effects  of  exercise  on  disposition  and 
character,  and  to  the  developing  of  various  kinds  of  muscular  and  motor  ability 
which  are  remotely  connected  with  the  life  interests  of  the  individual. 

If  the  best  results  are  to  accrue  from  physical  education  more  attention  must 
be  given  to  those  muscular  activities  which  are  in  line  with  the  interests  and 
instincts  of  the  child,  to  those  activities  which  enable  the  child  to  express  ideas 
or  feelings,  as  in  dancing  and  dramatic  representation ;  or  the  physical  activities 
should  have  an  objective  aim,  as  in  the  various  games. 

The  general  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  designed  as  a  working 
basis  for  the  further  study  of  the  subjects  outlined  in  the  text. 

The  book  gives  one  a  good  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  field  of  health 
education.  It  is  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  subject  of  school  hygiene. 
The  sections  on  health  instruction  and  physical  education  are  especially  good. 
Even  if  one  does  not  agree  with  the  author  in  all  his  conclusions,  yet  one  can- 
not but  feel  that  these  conclusions  have  grown  out  of  a  long  and  careful  study 
of  the  subject  in  all  of  its  bearings.  The  diagnosis  of  why  health  instruction 
and  physical  education  have  not  yielded  the  expected  results  is  especially  good, 
and  the  suggestions  as  to  how  certain  evils  and  defects  may  be  remedied  are 
equally  sane.  The  book  clearly  shows  that  the  tendency  of  the  present  is  in  the 
direction  of  a  better  co-ordination  of  health  instruction  and  physical  education 
with  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  the  child. 

Charles  Scott  Beery 

The  University  of  Michigan 
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A  Modern  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.    New  York:  Macmillan, 
1910.    Pp.  iv+764.  $0.60. 

An  up-to-date  dictionary  "for  the  use  of  pupils  in  secondary  schools  and  the 
upper  classes  of  elementary  schools"  such  as  this  purports  to  be  should  prove 
very  serviceable.  The  anonymous  editor  has  succeeded  in  making  its  pages  clear 
and  attractive  to  the  eye.  To  this  end  the  entries  of  its  thirty  odd  thousands  of 
terms  are  much  shortened.  Quotations  and  words  indicating  the  state  and  range 
of  use  are  omitted.  The  definitions  consist  of  but  a  few  words  each,  and  the 
etymologies  are  abbreviated,  chiefly  (as  acknowledged)  from  the  Oxf.  E.  D.  and 
Skeat.  In  the  plan,  perhaps  the  chief  defect  is  the  use  of  heavy  hyphens  for 
syllabication ;  these  prove  confusing  to  many  a  conscientious  but  mentally  inert 
student.  Again,  in  such  entries  as  capture,  caracole,  the  placing  of  "n."  or  "v." 
after  the  definition  probably  will  fail  to  suggest  to  many  the  further  uses  of  the 
word  as  noun  or  verb.  In  general,  however,  the  plan  of  the  dictionary  justifies 
itself. 

Not  so  much  can  be  said  for  the  execution.  Though  published  in  New 
York,  it  was  printed  in  Leeds,  and  is  very  obviously  British  rather  than  American 
or  broadly  English.  (See  the  entries  Cabinet,  com,  Navy,  and  note  the  omission  of 
cowboy.)  Although  "allowable  alternatives,  both  of  spelling  and  pronunciation, 
are  given,"  honor,  favor,  splendor,  and  the  like  are  omitted;  so  are  marvelous, 
modeled.  Forced  brevity  not  infrequently  renders  the  definitions  vague  or  in- 
exact, as:  champagne,  "a  kind  of  French  wine";  stout,  "a  kind  of  beer."  In 
chess,  the  king  is  "the  most  important  piece" ;  the  queen  is  "the  chief  piece."  A 
comedy  is  "a  lively  stage-play,  one  which  ends  happily";  whereas  a  farce  is  "a 
short  humorous  play."  The  student  is  taught  to  write  Franciscan  with  a  capital, 
but  not  benedictine.   Such  flaws,  occurring  throughout,  cease  to  be  unimportant. 

The  chief  defect,  however,  is  that  one  cannot  tell  what  word  will  be  found 
included  and  what  omitted.  One  will  find  Dives  but  not  Midas,  abiogenetic  but 
not  uterine  (or  menstruation) ,  tnariolatry  but  not  Christology,  abjection  but  not 
abjurement,  syllabication  but  not  syllabification.  The  student  of  language  will 
find  philology  and  preterit,  but  not  pluperfect,  aorist,  ablaut,  cedilla  (or  acute, 
grave,  or  circumflex  accent)  ;  he  will  find  Aeolian,  Doric,  Ionic,  but  not  Etruscan ; 
he  will  find  Romaic,  but  not  Tuscan  or  Castilian;  Aromaic,  but  not  Syriac  or 
Coptic.  The  student  of  metres  will  find  iamb,  iambic,  but  not  dactyl,  spondee, 
trochaic;  he  will  find  sonnet  and  octave,  but  not  sestet;  he  will  find  couplet,  but  not 
blank  verse  or  Alexandrine.  The  student  of  geography  will  find  Caledonian, 
Hibernian,  Iberian;  but  not  Italic  or  Byuantine ;  he  will  find  Hungarian  but  not 
Austrian.  The  student  of  history  will  find  Plantagenet  but  not  Stuart  or  Tudor; 
he  will  find  Hohensollem  but  not  Bourbon,  Guelph,  Romanov;  he  will  find  entente 
cor  Hale,  two  power  standard,  Monroe  doctrine,  but  not  Triple  Alliance.  The  boy 
playing  games  will  find  backgammon  but  not  parchesi,  shuffle  board,  or  basket  ball. 
In  chess  he  will  find  king,  queen,  knight,  but  not  bishop,  rook,  pawn;  he  will  find 
en  prise,  en  passant,  but  not  to  castle.  Reading  stories  of  Indians  he  will  find 
Mohawk  and  Sioux,  but  not  Algonquin  or  Seminole.  Grant  him  a  turn  for  ro- 
mance ;  he  will  find  Niebelungen  and  Grail,  but  not  Round  Table.  As  be  comes  to 
know  of  mythology,  he  will  find  Jupiter  and  Juno,  but  not  Apollo  and  Diana;  he 
will  find  Triton  but  not  Amphitrite,  Mercury  but  not  Vulcan,  Venus  but  not  Mars! 
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Thor  and  Woden,  Isis  and  Osiris,  are  absent.  Of  far-famed  books,  he  will  find  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  but  not  the  Aeneid.  The  Divine  Comedy  and  Decameron  are 
omitted,  making  room  for  fifteen  lines  on  Fors  Clavigera.  He  will  find  romanti- 
cism but  not  classicism.  Should  he  then  seek  relief,  he  will  find  julep  and  sling, 
but  not  cocktail;  port,  claret,  Burgundy,  Sauterne,  but  not  Bordeaux,  Tokay,  or 
chianti;  he  will  find  maraschino  and  curacoa,  but  not  Chartreuse,  Benedictine,  ver- 
mouth, or  crime  de  menthe.  The  humor  of  this  we  must  characterize  as  Fal- 
stagian,  since  the  dictionary  does  not  recognize  Rabelaisian. 

To  conclude,  if  one  bears  in  mind  its  definition  of  drastic  ("active ;  strong  and 
forcible ;  thorough"),  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  no  brief  review  of  this  dictionary 
can  be  sufficiently  drastic. 

Percy  W.  Long 

Harvard  University 


Games  for  the  Playground,  Home,  School,  and  Gymnasium.    By  Jessie 
H.  Bancroft.    New  York:    Macmillan,  1909.    Pp.  456.  $1.50. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  teaching  of  games  will  be  grateful  to  Miss 
Bancroft  for  this  collection  of  four  hundred.  The  book  is  arranged  on  the  best 
possible  working  basis  for  the  teacher.  The  descriptions  are  clearly  and  ex- 
plicitly given.  The  indexes  will  be  of  great  help  in  stimulating  the  average 
teacher  to  try  new  games,  and  will  assist  her  to  enlarge  her  repertoire  of 
workable  games  for  all  conditions.  This  stimulus  to  the  teacher  is  a  much- 
needed  factor  in  both  the  school  and  the  playground. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  so  complete  a  presentation  of  the  games  of 
skill,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  handling  of  the  material  from  the  present 
psychological  viewpoint.  So  much  work  has  been  done  on  the  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  games  that  we  have  come  to  understand  the  games  of  skill  as  situations 
or  problems  which  are  worked  out  through  the  earlier  adjustments  and  co- 
ordinations. They  differ  from  more  highly  evolved  problems  only  in  the  mode 
of  expression  and  degree  of  complexity  in  the  relation  between  means  and  end. 
The  mode  of  expression  in  most  games  of  skill  is  through  the  motor  channels 
that  are  already  capable  of  a  fairly  high  degree  of  adjustment.  The  child  is 
solving  problems  in  practical  life  when  he  is  measuring  his  own  strength  in  the 
"how  far,"  "how  much,"  etc.,  of  any  particular  game  that  he  chances  to  play. 
What  Miss  Bancroft  calls  the  "playing  value"  of  the  game  depends  upon  the 
effectiveness  with  which  the  problem  in  any  game  can  be  handled  by  a  group 
of  players.  Until  we  realize  more  fully  that  the  problem  in  the  game  is  the 
intellectual  element  of  it  we  shall  find  ourselves  attempting  to  justify  the  use 
of  the  game  in  education. 

The  child  does  not  work  at  one  form  of  problem  and  play  at  another;  but 
both  works  and  plays  when  his  whole  being  is  really  enlisted  in  the  effort  to 
gain  the  desired  end.  The  reason  we  think  of  any  particular  form  of  activity  as 
work  and  another  as  play  is  because,  first,  we  do  not  realize  the  necessary 
relation  between  play  and  work  in  all  activity  which  promotes  growth,  and, 
second,  we  fail  to  see  that  many  times  the  child  is  struggling  over  the  mode  of 
expression  rather  than  over  the  end  he  wishes  to  express.  When  the  mode  of 
expression  is  sufficiently  acquired  any  activity  may  become  playful  in  character. 
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If  Miss  Bancroft  bad  made  her  study  of  the  uses  of  games  in  the  terms  of 
more  modern  psychology  the  suggestiveness  of  her  carefully  prepared  introduc- 
tion would  be  greatly  enhanced.  She  touches  the  modern  thought  in  her  re- 
marks on  "games  for  various  ages  and  conditions."  There  is  little  to  be  said 
about  the  few  "singing  games"  in  the  book.  The  dramatic  game  has  a  very 
different  function  from  the  game  of  skill  and  the  two  forms  should  not  be  con- 
fused. The  historical  study  of  the  place  of  the  two  forms  in  the  life  of  the  past 
will  show  us  how  to  distinguish  between  their  use  in  the  school  life  of  the 
present. 

Caroline  Crawford 

Teachers  College 


Selections  from  the  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (1765-1860). 
By  Guy  Stevens  Callender.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1909.  Pp 
xviii+819.  $2.75. 

This  book  is  intended  for  college  and  university  classes  in  economic  history, 
but  it  will  prove  useful  in  the  libraries  of  secondary  schools.  Many  of  the  selec- 
tions will  be  helpful  to  students  pursuing  the  ordinary  courses  in  American 
history  in  the  preparation  of  papers  or  reports  on  assigned  topics. 

According  to  the  editor's  view,  "the  economic  history  of  a  country  ought  to 
embrace  three  fairly  distinct  matters:  first,  it  should  describe  and  explain  the 
economic  life  of  a  people  at  all  stages  of  their  development;  second,  it  should 
investigate  the  relation  of  economic  life  to  politics ;  third,  it  should  attempt  to 
show  the  influence  of  economic  life  upon  the  social  evolution  of  the  country" 
(Preface,  p.  iv).  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  conception  of  his  task  that  the 
editor  has  been  guided  in  "his  selection  of  topics  and  arrangement  of  materials." 

Without  holding  to  the  socialistic  doctrine  known  as  the  economic  interpreta- 
tion of  history,  he  has  nevertheless  and  naturally  stressed  the  influence  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  on  the  course  of  politics.  As  an  example,  take  the  following 
passage  from  an  introduction  to  one  of  the  chapters:  "There  has  always  been 
a  disposition  to  hold  the  old  confederation  responsible  for  the  economic  difficul- 
ties of  the  time,  and  to  give  to  the  new  government  which  followed  it  credit  for 
the  prosperity  which  came  with  its  establishment.  There  is  very  good  reason, 
however,  for  thinking  that  the  causal  relation  between  economic  and  political 
conditions  is  really  the  reverse  of  this.  Economic  conditions  over  which  gov- 
ernment bad  little  or  no  control,  wrecked  the  old  confederation:  while  a  pros- 
perity, slowly  prepared  by  influences  that  were  for  the  most  part  independent  of 
politics,  smoothed  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  government  and  in- 
sured its  extraordinary  success  Commercial  considerations  were  no  doubt 

the  chief  influence  leading  to  the  constitutional  convention"  (pp.  180-81).  In  a 
similar  spirit  he  also  writes:  "Hard  times  have  always  produced  some  kind  of 
political  activity  in  this  country.  In  later  times  it  has  consisted  in  nothing  more 
serious  than  putting  one  political  party  out  of  power  or  an  attempt  to  do  so :  but 
in  our  earlier  history  it  had  more  serious  consequences.  Nullification  in  South 
Carolina  and  the  similar  movement  in  New  England,  which  resulted  in  the  Hart- 
ford Convention,  were  very  largely  the  result  of  economic  depression.  In  a 
similar  way  the  two  most  important  events  in  our  political  history,  the  separation 
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from  Great  Britain  and  the  formation  of  the  present  constitution,  were  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  the  same  cause  and  cannot  be  explained  without  taking  it 
into  consideration"  (p.  125,  n.). 

In  the  preface  the  editor  describes  his  book  as  "an  account  of  economic 
affairs  by  persons  who,  for  various  reasons,  were  in  a  position  to  understand 
them.  Travelers  and  other  contemporary  observers,  statesmen  and  publicists  who 
took  part  in  the  discussion  of  economic  questions,  a  few  economists  who  have 
been  interested  in  American  history,  and  still  fewer  historians  who  have  given 
attention  to  economics,  are  the  sources  from  which  most  of  the  extracts  are 
taken."  Thus  among  the  authors  from  whose  writings  selections  are  made  are 
the  travelers  Kalm,  Martineau,  and  Olmsted,  the  statesmen  Franklin,  Hamilton, 
and  Madison,  the  economists  Adam  Smith,  Cairnes,  and  Sumner. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  type  used  for  the  editor's  introductions  to  the 
several  chapters  is  smaller  than  that  employed  for  the  body  of  the  text,  since,  in 
proportion  to  space  occupied,  these  brief  essays  are  the  most  valuable  portions  of 
the  book.  There  is  no  other  book  of  selections  from  the  economic  history  of  the 
United  States  comparable  to  this  one  edited  by  Professor  Callender.  He  has  in 
its  preparation  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  students  of  economic  and  of 
American  history.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  yet  compile  a  second  volume, 
as  was  at  first  announced,  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Edgar  H.  Johnson 

Emory  College 
Oxford,  Georgia 


Exercises  in  Geometry.    By  Grace  L.  Edgett.   Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
1009.    Pp.  vi+81. 

This  collection  of  exercises  is  subdivided  into  groups  in  such  an  order 
that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  appendix  to  the  Harvard  Syllabus  of  Propositions 
in  Geometry.  Of  the  eight  hundred  exercises  about  one-third  are  numerical. 
There  are  a  very  few  applied  problems,  and  no  algebraic  or  graphical  exercises. 

First  Course  in  Algebra.   By  Herbert  E.  Hawkes,  William  A.  Luby,  and 
Frank  C.  Touton.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  vii+334.  $1.00. 

Teachers  who  are  giving  some  attention  to  the  discussions  of  the  methods 
of  improving  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  but  wish  to  advance  slowly  and 
safely  will  be  interested  in  this  book.  The  omission  of  complicated  forms  and 
the  clear  and  direct  presentation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  algebra 
make  it  a  teachable  book,  suited  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  boys  and  girls 
of  fourteen. 

Constant  use  is  made  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  arithmetic  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  various  algebraic  processes ;  and  connection  is  made  with  geometry 
by  means  of  exercises  which  involve  facts  of  geometry.  A  large  number  of 
problems  based  on  physical  ideas  and  physical  formulas  give  a  fairly  good 
connection  with  physics.  There  are  a  few  portraits  of  famous  mathematicians, 
and  some  good  historical  notes  on  the  development  of  algebra.  Little  use  is 
made  of  squared  paper  except  to  represent  equations. 
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Elements  of  Algebra.    By  Arthur  Schultze,    New  York:  Macmillan, 
1910.    Pp.  xii-f  305.  $0.80. 

To  shorten  the  usual  course  in  algebra  the  author  has  omitted  all  unneces- 
sary methods  and  cases,  and  all  parts  of  the  theory  which  seem  to  be  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  pupil  or  which  are  logically  unsound.  The  exercises 
and  problems  are  simple  and  well  graded.  The  author  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  skilful  use  of  the  solution  of  problems  and  equations  to  develop  the 
principles  of  algebra.  "The  true  study  of  algebra  has  not  been  sacrificed  in 
order  to  make  an  impressive  display  of  sham  applications,"  is  the  author's 
statement  in  regard  to  applied  problems.  Hence  there  is  little  danger  that  this 
book  will  be  found  to  be  too  "practical."  When  the  entire  work  in  graphical 
methods  in  a  book  has  been  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  omitted  easily  by 
teachers  who,  possibly,  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  these  methods,  it  would 
seem  that  this  isolated  treatment  of  the  subject  is  essentially  bad. 

Plane  Trigonometry  and  Tables.    By  Fletcher  Durell.     New  York: 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  184+ 114.  $1.25. 

The  author's  purpose  to  bring  out  and  emphasize  the  fundamental  utilities 
of  the  subject  is  almost  the  necessary  and  sufficient  reason  for  the  production 
of  a  new  textbook  in  trigonometry.  The  fundamental  source  of  new  power 
is  frequently  pointed  out,  and  each  process  is  developed  for  the  economy  or 
new  power  which  it  gives.  Some  of  the  new  features  of  this  book  are  four- 
place  and  five-place  tables  of  logarithms  with  appropriate  problems  for  each 
table,  a  chapter  of  twelve  pages  on  the  history  of  trigonometry,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  logarithmic  work  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  the  form  of 
tabulation  used  in  the  designing  room  in  the  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment. There  is  a  large  number  of  new  problems  and  applications,  and  an 
adequate  supply  of  the  usual  identities,  transformations,  and  equations. 

Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.    By  William  C.  Brenke.  New 
York:  The  Century  Co.,  191a   Pp.  vit+345.  $2.00. 

The  possibility  of  rearranging  the  material  of  the  algebra,  trigonometry, 
and  analytic  geometry  of  the  first  year  of  the  college  curriculum,  and 
presenting  it  as  a  consecutive  and  homogeneous  year's  work  in  mathe- 
matics, is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has  received.  In  the  present  volume 
algebra  and  trigonometry  are  brought  together  somewhat  closely,  but  they  are 
not  interwoven  to  the  extent  that  could  be  desired.  It  is,  however,  a  move 
in  the  right  direction,  and  the  early  introduction  and  use  of  some  of  the 
principles  of  analytic  geometry  and  the  calculus  are  in  accord  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  many  who  have  studied  this  phase  of  mathematics  teaching. 

Considerable  stress  is  laid  on  graphical  methods,  and  there  is  enough 
numerical  computation  to  give  the  student  some  training  in  ready  calculation. 
The  slope  of  the  tangent  of  a  curve  at  any  point  is  found  by  the  derivative 
method,  and  Maclaurin's  formula  is  derived  and  used  in  obtaining  several 
standard  expansions.  The  chapter  on  computation,  approximations,  and  differ 
ences  and  interpolation  is  excellent.  The  omission  of  abstract  discussions  and 
the  many  practical  problems  and  applications  make  it  an  admirable  textbook  for 
engineering  students. 
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Rara  Arithmetica.    By  David  Eucene  Smith.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1008. 
Pp.  xiii+506.    Edition  in  one  volume,  $5-5°- 

The  subtitle  states  that  this  book  is  a  catalogue  of  the  arithmetics  written 
before  the  year  1601  with  a  description  of  those  in  the  library  of  George  A. 
Plimpton  of  New  York.  This  collection  of  early  arithmetics,  more  than  three 
hundred  in  number,  is  the  largest  that  has  been  brought  together;  and  there 
are  few  important  arithmetics  published  before  the  year  1601  that  are  not 
found  in  it. 

The  list  of  the  writers  of  these  early  printed  books  contains  some  familiar 
names.  Among  others  there  are  Boethius,  Cassiodorus,  Archimedes,  Euclid, 
Nicomacbus,  the  Venerable  Bede,  Tartaglia,  Carden,  and  Melanchthon.  The 
profuse  reproduction  of  the  quaint  title-pages  and  illustrations  of  these  old 
books  together  with  a  brief  statement  of  their  contents  gives  one  a  feeling 
of  acquaintance  with  old  arithmetics.  There  are  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  facsimiles  of  pages  showing  the  first  printed  mention  of  a  slate,  the 
first  traces  of  modern  long  division  in  manuscript  and  print,  the  first  use  of 
the  decimal  point  and  the  first  scientific  treatment  of  decimals,  various  forms 
of  multiplication  and  division,  and  many  other  interesting  details  of  the  de- 
velopment of  arithmetic.  Herein  lies  the  great  value  of  the  present  volume. 
The  ordinary  history  of  mathematics  gives  the  facts  of  the  development  of 
arithmetic,  but  here  one  can  see  the  real  work  of  the  early  mathematicians, 
and  trace  in  their  own  handiwork  the  introduction  of  symbols  and  the  growth 
of  methods  and  processes. 

The  publishers  are  to  be  commended  for  the  mechanical  excellence  of  the 
book.    The  paper,  typography,  and  binding  make  it  a  very  attractive  volume. 

Elements  of  Business  Arithmetic.  By  A.  H.  Bigelow  and  W.  A,  Arnold. 
New  York:  Macmillan,  191 1.  Pp.  x+258.  $0.70. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  present  the  fundamental  operations  of 
modern  business,  and  give  a  thorough  drill  in  the  computations  of  present-day 
commercial  practice.  The  subject-matter  and  form  of  presentation  have  been 
tested  for  nearly  ten  years  in  manuscript  form  by  the  authors.  As  they  believe 
that  arithmetic  should  be  kept  entirely  apart  from  algebra  and  geometry,  teachers 
who  wish  to  teach  pure  arithmetic  with  no  problems  and  exercises  in  sketching, 
drawing,  construction,  measuring,  and  so  on,  will  be  interested  in  this  book. 

The  omission  of  obsolete  topics,  the  simple  and  easily  understood  treatment 
of  those  topics  directly  applicable  to  the  problems  of  the  present  day,  the  large 
number  of  problems  relating  to  things  within  the  life  experience  of  the  pupils, 
the  problems  of  easy  solution  for  mental  arithmetic,  and  the  detailed  information 
in  regard  to  business  practice  would  seem  to  assure  good  training  in  the  field 
to  which  the  authors  have  limited  their  work. 

Lewis  Institute  H.  E.  Cobb 

Chicago 

A  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physical  Geography.    By  R.  S.  Tarr  and  O.  D. 
von  Enceln.    New  York:  Macmillan,  1910.    Pp.  xvii+362.  $1.25. 

This  manual  is  undoubtedly  the  most  comprehensive  that  has  yet  appeared. 
The  authors  have  aimed  to  make  it  practical  and  usable  with  a  minimum  equip- 
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ment,  and  at  the  same  time  compel  training  in  observation  and  deduction.  The 
human  element  is  constantly  interwoven  in  the  exercises  and  the  student 
is  led  to  see  the  effect  of  natural  forces  on  man's  activities.  This  practical 
application  is  the  key  to  interest  in  laboratory  work.  Space  is  left  after 
each  question  for  the  student's  answer,  thus  assuring  consecutive  observation 
and  reasoning.  The  marginal  subheads,  emphasizing  the  immediate  steps 
in  the  exercise,  should  prove  important  additional  factors  in  developing  a  sys- 
tematic habit  of  work. 

The  exercises  have  been  arranged  under  eight  leading  heads.  These  are : 
the  earth  as  a  whole;  autumn  field  work;  minerals,  rocks,  and  soils;  making 
and  interpretation  of  topographic  maps;  physiography  of  the  land;  spring 
fieldwork ;  the  ocean ;  the  atmosphere.  Among  the  exercises  under  the  first  head 
which  deserve  special  notice  are  those  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
various  map  projections  and  the  relative  value  of  each.  The  field-work  sug- 
gestions are  of  necessity  very  general,  but  will  be  welcomed  by  the  teacher 
who  desires  a  good  working  method.  In  the  making  and  interpretation  of 
topographic  maps  a  most  ingenious  wet-laboratory  scheme  has  been  perfected. 
It  reduces  the  making  of  a  contour  map  to  its  simplest  terms.  A  miniature 
land-form  is  constructed  on  a  platform  which  is  adjustable  to  any  depth  of 
water.  The  shore-line  can  thus  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will  and  any  desired 
contours  represented  and  successively  drawn  to  any  selected  scale.  The  impor- 
tant principles  of  the  contour  map  may  thus  be  made  clear  and  a  true  related 
mental  picture  of  the  map  and  object  secured.  This  equipment  should  be 
very  inexpensive  compared  with  other  laboratory  devices.  Cross-section  paper 
and  all  necessary  blank  maps  accompany  each  exercise  just  where  needed,  yet 
the  loose-leaf  construction  of  the  manual  allows  any  desired  change. 

The  manual  represents  the  results  of  many  years  of  laboratory  teaching 
of  physical  geography  to  students  at  Cornell  University.  It  is  intended  by 
the  authors  for  use  in  "high  and  secondary  schools  and  colleges."  Since 
there  is  such  a  large  difference  between  first-year  high-school  and  college 
students  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  book  has  a  rather  difficult  mission  to 
fulfil.  It  seems  best  adapted  to  the  grade  of  students  with  whom  it  was 
developed,  but  out  of  the  seventy-three  exercises  the  high-school  teacher  may 
make  valuable  and  perhaps  sufficient  selections. 

George  J.  Miller 

The  University  High  School 
The  University  of  Chicago 


Domesticated  Animals  and  Plants:  A  Brief  Treatise  upon  the  Origin  and 
Development  of  Domesticated  Races  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Methods  of  Improvement.  By  E.  Davenport.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1910. 
Pp.  xiv+321.  $1.25. 

This  volume  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  students  pursuing  courses  in 
agriculture  in  high  and  normal  schools.  It  is  less  technical  than  the  same 
author's  Principles  of  Breeding,  but  considers  more  fully  domesticated  animals 
and  plants.  The  author  believes  that  the  facts  of  reproduction  and  heredity 
presented  will  be  of  particular  value  to  secondary-school  students.    This  book 
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is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I,  "The  Meaning  of  Domesticated  Races  and 
the  Manner  of  Their  Improvement,"  undertakes  to  point  out  that  man  is  de- 
pendent upon  domesticated  animals  and  plants,  that  domesticated  races  have 
originated  in  the  wild  and  how  this  came  about,  and  that  improvement  is  still 
necessary.  Chaps,  v  to  xiv  deal  with  the  facts  and  theories  of  natural  selection 
and  heredity.  The  structure  and  behavior  of  the  germ  cells,  the  transmission 
of  characters,  the  production  of  abnormalities,  variations,  adaptations,  and  the 
effects  of  environments  are  some  of  the  subjects  treated.  Chaps,  xv  and  xvi 
treat  of  the  application  of  these  facts  and  theories  to  the  systematic  improvement 
of  plants  and  animals.  Part  II  is  entitled  "The  Origin  of  Domesticated  Races." 
One  chapter  is  devoted  to  animals  and  four  to  plants.  An  appendix  of  eleven 
pages  concerns  stock  judging ;  this  is  followed  by  a  glossary  of  five  pages. 
The  forty-nine  figures  are  of  value  and  uniformly  good.  Some  of  them  illustrate 
in  a  striking  manner  one  reason  for  the  increased  cost  of  living.  For  example, 
under  Fig.  27  is  this  description,  "Inferior  feeder,  $4.75  per  hundredweight 
(1910);  usual  price,  $2.75  per  hundredweight" 

Biologisches  Praktikum  fur  hdhere  Schulen.   By  Bastian  Schmid.  Leipzig: 
Teubner,  1909.  Pp.  vi+71.  M.  1.20. 

This  pamphlet  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first,  containing  twenty-seven 
pages,  is  devoted  to  botany,  and  is  divided  into  an  anatomical  and  a  physiological 
section.  In  the  former  are  exercises  on  algae,  fungi,  the  cell,  the  cell  membrane, 
and  tissue.  The  physiological  part  contains  exercises  on  osmosis,  turgor,  tran- 
spiration, assimilation,  etc. 

The  zoological  portion  is  forty-four  pages  long.  The  protozoa,  coelenterata, 
vermes,  mollusca,  arthropoda,  and  vertebrata  are  considered  in  the  order  given, 
and  there  are  three  concluding  pages  on  physiology.  The  types  studied  are  those 
usually  selected  for  elementary  courses — ameba,  euglena,  hydra,  lumbricus,  unio, 
astacus,  rana,  columba,  and  lepus.  The  account  of  each  animal  is  anatomical, 
presenting  the  same  old  material  of  the  type  course  from  ameba  to  man.  The 
only  excuse  for  a  new  work  of  this  kind  is  the  presentation  of  the  material  in  a 
new  and  better  manner  than  has  been  given  heretofore.  This,  in  the  reviewer's 
opinion,  the  author  has  not  accomplished.  The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is 
to  co-ordinate  comparative  anatomy  with  physiology,  and  to  treat  each  type  as  a 
dynamic,  not  a  static,  machine. 

There  are  seventy-five  text  figures  and  nine  plates;  some  of  these  are  new, 
and  the  comparative  arrangement  of  certain  groups  is  to  be  commended.  More  ex- 
tensive explanations  of  the  figures  would  add  to  their  value. 

Robert  W.  Hegner 

The  University  op  Michigan 
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Wilson,  M.  C.   Some  defects  in  our  public  school  system.   Educa.  R. 

41:238-44-    (Mr. '11.) 
WrxMER,  Lightner.   Courses  in  psychology  at  the  summer  school  of  the 

University  of  Pennsylvania.   Psychol.  Clinic  4:245-73.    (Fe.  'n.) 
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The  appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1912,  show  an  increase  of  $7,600  over  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  fiscal  year,  as  follows:  For  the  investigation  of  rural 
education,  industrial  education  and  school  hygiene,  including  salaries, 
$6,000;  one  clerk  at  $1,600.  The  total  specific  appropriations  for  the  Bureau 
are  as  follows:  Salaries,  $72,800;  library,  $500;  collecting  statistics,  $4,000; 
distributing  documents,  $2,500;  printing  Annual  Report,  $25,000;  education 
of  natives  of  Alaska,  $200,000;  reindeer  for  Alaska,  $12,000. 

At  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Conference  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  recently  held  in  New  York 
City  in  the  rooms  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  the  following  resolution  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  terms,  "hour," 
"count,"  "unit,"  "period,"  "exercise,"  "point,"  and  "credit"  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved,  that  this  Committee  recommends,  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
and  to  secure  uniformity: 

(1)  that  the  term  unit  be  used  only  as  a  measure  of  work  done  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  that  the  term  period  be  used  to  denote  a  recitation  (or 
equivalent  exercise)  in  a  secondary  school ; 

(2)  that  the  term  hour  be  restricted  to  use  in  measuring  college  work, 
and  that  the  term  exercise  be  used  to  denote  a  recitation,  lecture,  or  labora- 
tory period  in  college; 

(3)  that  unit  be  used  as  defined  by  this  Committee,  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, and  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  that  hour  be 
used  preferably  in  the  sense  of  year-hour; 

(4)  that  the  use  of  other  terms  such  as  count,  point,  credit,  etc.,  in  any 
of  these  senses  be  discontinued. 

Following  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  a  combination  of  the  exami- 
nation and  the  certification  methods  of  admission  to  college,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  that  this  Committee  indorses  the  movement  of  various  col- 
leges in  the  direction  of  attaching  weight  to  the  school  record  of  each 
candidate  in  connection  with  his  entrance  examination,  and  recommends  to 
the  colleges  that  such  records  be  regularly  used  as  an  aid  in  determining 
the  candidate's  fitness  for  admission  to  college. 

The  officers  of  the  past  year  were  re-elected  as  follows: 

President — President  George  E.  MacLean. 

Vice-President — Headmaster  Wilson  Farrand. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Dean  Frederick  C.  Ferry. 
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Six  high  schools  in  Michigan  conducted  courses  in  agriculture  last 
year.  About  one-third  of  the  boys  enrolled  elected  to  take  the  course. 
The  work  included  extension  courses  for  farmers,  of  whom  five  or  six 
hundred  were  enrolled.  The  total  extra  cost  averaged  $200  a  school.  The 
course  of  study  pursued  included  agricultural  botany  in  the  ninth  grade; 
horticulture,  crops,  and  elementary  entomology  in  the  tenth  grade;  live 
stock,  dairying,  and  soils  in  the  eleventh  grade;  live  stock  improvement, 
feeds  and  feeding,  and  farm  management  and  mechanics  in  the  twelfth 
grade.  An  increased  attendance  as  well  as  increased  interest  is  reported, 
and  the  number  of  schools  offering  the  work  will  be  doubled  the  coming 
school  year. 

In  an  effort  to  aid  debaters  and  debating  societies  throughout  the  state, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  extension  division  has  just  prepared  a  series  of 
twenty-hve  debating  bulletins.  These  explain  the  organization  and  procedure 
of  debating  societies,  state  the  principles  of  effective  debating  and  include 
brief  summaries  of  the  affirmative  and  negative  points  of  many  debating 
topics  of  current  interest. 


NEW  BOOKS 


Baskerville  and  Estabrooke's  Progressive  Problems  in  Chemistry 

Brings  together  from  many  sources  2,500  problems  giving  a  sound  comprehension  of  the 
basic  principles  of  chemistry.  248  pages.    Price,  00  cents. 

Halligan's  Fundamentals  of  Agriculture 

Every  chapter  is  the  work  of  a  specialist  in  his  field;  yet  the  book  is  a  harmonious  whole, 
suited  to  the  mental  development  of  students  in  Secondary  Schools.  506  pages.  Price,  $150 

Scott's  Quentin  Durward 

With  introduction,  notes,  and  glossary  by  William  T.  Brewster,  Professor  of  English, 
Columbia  University.    In  Heath's  English  Classics  Series.      597  pages.    Price,  50  cents. 

Short  and  Elson's  Secondary  School  Mathematics,  Book  Two 

Continues  the  work  of  Book  One,  and  completes  the  high  school  course  through  quadratic 
equations  and  plane  geometry.  200  pages.   Price,  $1.00, 

Sandwich  and  Bacon's  High  School  Word  Book 

Briefer  Course— An  abridgment  of  the  longer  work  by  the  same  authors.  Contain!  1 
list  of  5,000  words  most  commonly  misspelled.  128  pages.    Price,  25  cents 


D.  C.  HEATH  (SL  CO.,  Publishers 

Boston  New  Yorh  Chicago 
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Live  subjects,  such  as  the  postal  savings  bank,  the  parcels  post,  woman 
suffrage,  commission  plan  of  city  government,  simplified  spelling,  closed  vs. 
open  shop,  income  tax,  the  recall,  increase  of  the  navy,  ship  subsidies, 
annexation  of  Cuba,  independence  of  the  Philippines,  free  textbooks  for 
schools,  restriction  of  immigration,  popular  election  of  United  States  sena- 
tors, tariff  on  trust-made  steel  articles,  federal  charters  for  interstate  busi- 
ness, the  initiative  and  referendum,  proportional  representation,  and  the 
inheritance  tax  are  included  in  the  list 

Each  bulletin  opens  with  a  definition  and  explanation  of  the  topic  treated, 
followed  by  a  short  history  of  the  development  of  the  movement,  and  its 
present  status.  A  synopsis  of  arguments  for  both  the  affirmative  and  nega- 
tive sides  arranged  with  sub-topics  and  full  lists  of  references  follows. 
Hints  on  sources  of  information  are  also  given. 

According  to  reports  received  by  the  state  department  of  education  and 
including  practically  all  the  school  libraries  in  Wisconsin  there  are  con- 
tained in  these  libraries  (not  counting  public  documents,  supplementary 
readers,  and  textbooks)  1,354.764  volumes,  valued  at  $735.725  14.   In  school 


Hawkes,  Luby  and  Touton's  First  Course  in  Algebra 

Price  $1.00 

Constructed  on  the  lines  of  the  most  recent  development  in  mathematical  teaching,  sane, 
teachable,  uniformly  commended.  The  success  of  Hawkes,  Luby  and  Touton's  "First  Course 
in  Algebra"  has  been  immediate.  Within  six  months  of  its  publication,  the  spring  of  1910,  it 
was  adopted  by  about  four  hundred  schools.  It  is  now  in  use  in  a  large  number  of  the  most 
progressive  schools  all  over  the  country. 

The  Wentworth  Plane  Geometry 

Revised 

By  Gomes  Wentwobth  and  David  Eocene  Smith 
Price  00  can  la 

This  new  edition  of  Wentworth 's  "Plane  Geometry"  revised  by  two  of  the  leading  mathe- 
matical scholars  of  the  day  is  in  every  way  distinctive  as  a  worthy  successor  to  a  book  which 
has  for  twenty  years  been  recognized  as  the  best.  It  retains  the  accuracy  and  simplicity  of 
language  that  made  the  former  editions  so  teachable,  and  in  its  rearrangement  new  text,  new 
cuts,  and  new  binding  make  the  book  as  perfect  as  a  modern  textbook  can  be  made. 

D'Ooge's  Latin  for  Beginners 

By  Benjamin  L.  D'Oooe 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Michigan  State  Normal  College 

Ready  early  in  April 

Written  by  one  of  the  foremost  authors  of  Latin  textbooks,  "Latin  for  Beginners"  is  the 
latest  word  on  the  presentation  of  the  essentials  of  Latin  to  younger  students.  The  language 
has  been  kept  extremely  simple,  the  treatment  is  full,  and  the  material  used  is  consistently 
within  the  grasp  of  immature  minds. 
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libraries  in  cities  under  city  superintendents  there  are  161,339  volumes;  in 
schools  under  the  supervision  of  county  superintendents,  1,193425  volumes 
This  accumulation  of  books  in  school  libraries  has  taken  place  almost 
wholly  since  1895,  when  the  township  school-library  law  was  made  man- 
datory. Owing  to  no  such  provision  in  regard  to  libraries  in  the  larger 
cities  and  because  of  the  use  there  made  of  the  free  public  libraries,  the 
growth  in  school  libraries  has  been  confined  largely  to  rural  and  village 
schools. 

Free  Publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Classified  for  the 
Use  of  Teachers  is  the  title  of  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  By  means  of  this  pamphlet  teachers  may  learn 
what  government  publications  can  be  secured  free  for  use  in  teaching  the 
various  subjects  included  in  agriculture,  such  as  Poultry,  Dairying,  Drain- 
age, Road  Improvement,  Horticulture,  etc  Rural  schools  and  high  schools 
teaching  agriculture  will  find  this  a  valuable  pamphlet 
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erm-Laden  Dust 
preads  Disease 

Even  with  modern  systems  of 
entilation  and  scrupulous  regard 
r  cleanliness,  hospitals  are  ex- 
osed  to  germs. 

When  all  the  usual  precautions  have  been  taken 
ere  still  remains  the  clanger  from  germs  carried 
f  dust  circulating  in  the  air.    An  easy  and  certain 
vay  to  keep  down  dust  is  to  use 


.  ID1_ 

It  catches  the  dust  as  it  settles  on  the  floor  and  holds  it  there, 
this  way  the  germ  life  which  clings  to  the  fine  dust  particles  is  pre- 
vented from  circulating  in  the  ahr  and  endangering  the  health. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  a  special  preparation  and,  so  far  from 
containing  anything  on  which  bacterial  life  can  sustain  itself,  it  kills 
most  of  the  disease  germs  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  It  also 
gives  the  floor  a  cleanly,  finished  appearance. 

Illustrated  booklet  sent  free. 

On  request  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  any  person 
interested,  free  of  charge,  a  booklet  illustrating  the  advantages 
of  the  use  of  Standard  Floor  Dressing.  This  literature 
should  be  particularly  interesting  to  hospital  workers  and  all 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  promote  hygienic  conditions. 
A  post  cord  requesting  information  will  receive  immediate  Attention. 
Hot  Intended  tor  household  us*. 

Standard  Oil  Company 
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Don  V  fail  to  visit  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona 


To  the 


N«  £/•  J^L» 

San  Francisco,  California 
July  8  to  14,  1911 


The  San  Francisco  meeting  will  mark 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  education  in 
America. 

Every  teacher  who  can  attend  should 
make  every  effort  to  do  so. 
Granted  that  you  are  going  — 

The  Santa  Fe  is  the  most  interesting 
and  most  comfortable  summer  route  to 
California. 

Interesting,  because  of  its  historical 
associations,  geography  and  geology. 
No  similar  area  contains  so  many  unique 
sights.  You  may  see  the  many-storied 
villages  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  the  most 
advanced  of  all  the  aboriginal  Americans. 

And  the  Petrified  Forest,  with  its  tens 
of  thousands  of  agatized  tree  trunks  and 
branches., 

And  Meteorite  Mountain,  made  by 


the  fall  of  a  giant  meteor  tnat  plowed  a 
hole  in  the  earth  over  six  hundred  feet 
deep  and  nearly  a  mile  in  diameter. 

And,  greatest  of  all,  the  Grand  Can- 
yon of  Arizona*  a  mile  deep,  miles 
wide,  and  painted  like  a  sunset. 

Comfortable,  because  after  reach- 
ing the  mountains  the  track  lies  nearly 
a  mile  above  sea  level  most  of  the  way. 

And  because  the  cars  are  new,  modern 
and  perfectly  appointed.  The  track  is 
in  fine  condition. 

You  will  enjoy  the  Fred  Harvey 
meals  —  in  dining  cars  on  the  California 
Limited— and  in  the  station  dining-rooms 
on  other  trains. 

The  train  service  is  ample  for  every 
need.  Four  fast  transcontinental  trains 
daily,  including  the  luxurious 


California  Limited 


We  want  every  leacher  to  read  our  Summer 
travel  booklets.  Copies  will  be  sent,  together  with 
a  special  N.  E.  A.  folder,  free  on  request 


W.  J.  Black.  P.vwn«rr  Traffic  Manager. 
1118  Railway  Exchange.  Chicago 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  CINCINNATI1 


F.  B.  DYER 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Cincinnati 


For  more  than  fifty  years  industrial  education  in  Cincinnati 
was  provided  for  almost  exclusively  by  the  Ohio  Mechanics' 
Institute,  a  liberally  endowed  and  well-equipped  institution 
founded  in  1828. 

In  1906  Dean  Schneider  introduced  into  the  department  of 
engineering  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  a  city  institution 
supported  by  taxation,  his  well-known  plan  of  co-operative  edu- 
cation, the  students  spending  alternate  weeks  in  school  and  shop 
for  five  years,  working  summer  and  winter.  A  new  building 
is  nearly  completed  for  the  use  of  this  department  and  the  per- 
manency of  the  method  seems  to  be  established. 

In  1907  the  Board  of  Education  determined  to  offer  an  op- 
portunity for  vocational  training,  and  began  the  erection  of 
two  new  high  schools,  each  costing,  including  equipment,  nearly 
one  million  dollars.  While  they  are  cosmopolitan  high  schools 
in  which  all  courses  are  offered,  they  provide  especially  for  the 
industrial  education  of  both  sexes.  These  courses  are  designed 
to  discover  special  aptitude  and  give  general  manual  dexterity 
in  the  first  two  years.  Then  students  are  placed  in  commercial 
shops  and  continue  their  schooling  either  on  the  alternate- 
week  plan  for  the  next  two  years,  or  one-half  day  a  week  if  the 
necessity  of  the  individual  case  requires  it.  The  boys  give  three 
to  four  hours  of  the  six-hour  day  to  wood  work  in  the  first 

•Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education, 
Boston,  November  18,  1910. 
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school  year,  and  to  metal  work  in  the  second  year.  In  June  of 
the  second  year,  after  their  preference  for  a  special  trade  has 
been  discussed  with  their  teacher,  they  are  placed  with  em- 
ployers. If  they  do  not  make  good  by  September  they  may 
return  to  school  and  change  their  course.  These  schools  are 
not  trade  schools,  but  they  enable  boys  (or  girls)  to  discover 
their  aptitudes  and  enter  a  trade  intelligently  at  sixteen,  which 
is  practically  the  legal  age  in  Ohio.  The  school  then  follows 
them  for  two  years  and  gives  them  practical  knowledge,  while 
skill  in  the  trade  is  given  in  the  real  shop. 

Of  course  the  school  shops  run  at  night  and  are  open  to 
adult  workers  and  also  to  apprentices.  There  are  2,400  en- 
rolled at  present  in  the  industrial  night  classes.  It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  night  work  does  not  attract  the  apprentice. 
Concentrated  attention  to  a  machine  for  ten  hours  leaves  little 
surplus  energy  to  draw  on  at  night.  A  city  offers  many  at- 
tractions more  alluring  to  a  young  mechanic  than  a  night  school. 
After  repeated  and  urgent  advertising  in  shops,  we  were  able  to 
get  less  than  eight  hundred  apprentices  in  the  iron  industry  who 
would  settle  down  to  regular  night  instruction.  For  example, 
we  got  twenty-six  pattern-maker's  apprentices,  and  those 
dwindled  to  sixteen.  They  were  not  to  blame.  They  had  not 
the  physical  endurance. 

Thus  we  came  to  see  that  the  apprentice  is  distinctly  a  day- 
time proposition.  His  education  must  be  given  not  in  addition 
to  his  work,  but  in  the  place  of  a  part  of  his  work.  Some  of 
the  progressive  manufacturers  of  our  city,  realizing  this,  intro- 
duced apprentices'  schools  in  their  factories,  but  they  found 
themselves  unable  single-handed  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
situation  for  many  reasons.  An  agreement  was  finally  made 
with  the  Board  of  Education  to  establish  a  day  school  for 
machine-shop  apprentices.  The  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council,  to  a  committee  of  manufacturers,  and  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  received  the  approval  of  all. 

The  continuation  school  for  machine-shop  apprentices  was 
opened  September  1,  1909.  It  runs  forty-eight  weeks  a  year, 
eight  hours  a  day,  four  and  a  half  days  a  week,  besides  two  half- 
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days  which  are  spent  by  the  teachers  in  visiting  the  boys  in  the 
shops,  seeing  the  conditions  under  which  they  work,  consulting 
with  the  foreman  about  the  needs  of  the  boys,  and  getting  ideas 
and  materials  for  their  guidance  in  teaching.  This  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  work,  for  there  is  no  handed-down  course  of 
study  as  yet.    It  must  be  worked  out  as  they  go  along. 

The  students  keep  a  complete  file  of  their  work,  so  that  the 
details  of  the  course  lie  behind  them  instead  of  ahead  of  them. 
The  course  runs  through  four  years,  and  consists  of  one  hour 
of  blue-print  reading,  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing,  one 
hour  of  practical  mathematics,  one  hour  of  shop  science  and 
theory,  and  one  hour  for  reading,  English,  spelling,  commercial 
geography,  and  civics ;  the  last  hour  takes  the  form  of  stereopti- 
con  talks,  readings  from  industrial  history,  biography,  and  ge- 
ography, and  discussion  of  civic  and  labor  questions. 

There  are  about  200  students,  divided  into  nine  groups,  ac- 
cording to  proficiency.  They  come  one  half-day*  four  hours 
a  week,  and  are  paid  their  usual  wage  for  attendance  by  their 
employer,  and  are  docked  for  absence.  The  least  mature  boys 
come  on  Monday,  the  most  mature  on  Friday,  and  graded 
groups  between. 

The  grading  of  the  students  must  be  somewhat  elastic,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  arranging  a  program  for  the  individual  boy 
that  will  best  suit  the  convenience  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
also  owing  to  the  great  differences  in  the  mental  attainments 
of  the  boys — some  having  been  in  high  school  and  some  not 
able  to  repeat  the  multiplication  table  or  spell  the  names  of  the 
days  of  the  week.  This  necessitates  having  two  teachers  to  a 
group  of  twenty  or  twenty-five,  one  to  conduct  the  general  work 
and  the  other  to  give  much  individual  instruction. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  school  is  about  three  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  or  about  fifteen  dollars  a  pupil,  on  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age number  in  attendance. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  chief  difficulty  encountered  in 
the  operation  of  public  schools  for  apprentices  is  not  in  securing 
the  interest  of  the  employers,  the  approval  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, the  willingness  of  boys  to  come,  or  the  necessary  funds 
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from  the  Board  of  Education;  the  chief  difficulty  is  in  securing 
properly  qualified  teachers,  teachers  who  will  command  the 
confidence  of  foremen  and  employers  by  their  knowledge  of 
shop  conditions,  who  will  secure  the  interest  of  boys  by  their 
enthusiasm  and  skill  in  instruction,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
meet  the  demands  of  school  authorities  as  to  scholarship  and 
character.  We  must  steer  clear  of  the  charlatan  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  school  pedant  who  has  knowl- 
edge in  water-tight  compartments.  After  corresponding  with 
technical  schools  all  over  the  country  and  finding  no  suitable 
person,  I  decided  to  study  the  shop  men  of  our  own  city  and 
found  a  man  who  had  worked  nine  years  in  the  shops  and  had 
left  to  prepare  to  be  a  teacher.  His  old  love  for  the  shop  came 
back  to  him,  and  he  had  been  for  several  years  teaching  appren- 
tices in  the  shop.  He  had  worked  over  his  whole  scholastic 
outfit  in  terms  of  shop  practice.  He  had  studied  the  machines 
to  see  the  problems  they  presented  in  mathematics,  science,  and 
drawing.  Elimination  of  waste  and  economy  of  output  was  the 
guiding  principle  of  his  investigation  and  instruction.  He  trains 
his  own  teachers,  and  now  has  three  under  way,  who  are  assist- 
ing by  night  or  day. 

The  school  operates  at  night  for  the  improvement  of  adult 
machinists.  On  Friday  night  the  class  is  composed  of  foremen 
— thirty-two  at  present — and  their  discussions  illuminate  all 
phases  of  shop  work. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  closely  applied  to  the  work  of  the 
shop.  It  is  designed  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
boys  and  to  give  them  intelligent  interest  in  what  they  do  in 
the  shop,  but  there  is  no  machine  work  in  the  school.  For 
example,  suppose  the  drill  press  is  under  consideration.  •  They 
first  read  the  catalogue  description  (catalogues  are  supplied  in 
sets  of  twenty-five  by  the  manufacturers).  The  technical  names 
of  parts  are  noted.  Different  machines  are  compared  and  their 
respective  merits  examined.  The  scientific  principles  involved 
in  their  operation  are  described.  This  leads  naturally  to  a  study 
of  the  blue  prints,  which  are  supplied  by  the  manufacturers. 
This  is  followed  by  freehand  drawings  of  some  parts  of  the 
machine.    In  the  discussion  the  mathematical  relations  receive 
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especial  consideration.  For  instance,  the  speed  of  the  spindle 
as  determined  by  the  relation  of  the  diameters  of  the  cone 
pulleys  is  a  problem  in  complex  fractions,  and  the  boys  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  discover  the  use  of  what  in  their  early 
school  days  was  a  senseless  puzzle.  An  hour's  lesson  on  com- 
plex fractions  follows,  using  an  arithmetic  first  and  then  a  pre- 
pared sheet  of  exercises  applied  to  the  drill  press.  These  les- 
sons are  prepared  beforehand  with  great  care  by  the  teachers. 
A  blue  print  of  each  lesson,  with  the  details  to  be  worked  out 
clearly  indicated,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  so  that 
there  is  no  waste  of  time.  These  when  filled  complete  what 
are  called  "dope  sheets"  by  the  boys,  and  are  filed  by  each  boy 
in  his  large  envelope.  The  exercises  are  arranged  in  sequence 
so  as  to  conduct  the  boys  through  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
and  trigonometry,  using  only  those  parts  that  have  practical 
application  in  the  shop  with  such  essential  principles  as  are 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  shop  problem. 

The  above  description  will  apply  fairly  closely  to  two  or 
three  of  the  four  hours'  work  a  day.  The  last  hour,  as  indi- 
cated before,  is  recreational,  inspirational,  informational,  and 
cultural.  A  piano  is  provided,  a  stereopticon  with  hundreds  of 
slides,  maps,  and  charts,  sets  of  books  on  civics  and  industrial 
biography,  and  so  forth. 

The  employers  and  foremen  say  there  is  no  loss  in  output 
by  the  boys'  being  out  one  half-day  a  week.  They  more  than 
make  up  for  the  absence  by  their  diligence  and  zeal  when  they 
are  at  work.  When  the  boys  start  to  school  they  are  as  a  rule 
depressed,  indifferent,  disgruntled.  They  look  upon  their  em- 
ployer as  an  aristocrat,  their  foreman  as  a  slave-driver,  their 
machine  as  a  treadmill,  and  the  world  at  large  as  against  them. 
Their  faces  are  frozen  in  a  perpetual  grouch.  The  path  to  ad- 
vancement seems  long  and  uncertain.  As  they  feel  mind  and 
body  settling  in  a  groove  they  become  rebellious  and  ready  to 
quit.  The  school  comes  as  a  new  interest  in  their  lives.  They 
can  scarcely  realize  at  first  that  anybody  cares,  but  soon  they 
thaw  out  and  a  new  light  shines  in  their  eyes.  They  see  for 
the  first  time  the  purpose  of  instruction  which  bored  them  in 
school  days.   They  have  a  motive.   They  can  put  their  knowl- 
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edge  to  use.  They  become  interested  and  intellectually  awak- 
ened. Their  attitude  changes  toward  their  employer,  their 
foreman,  their  machine,  the  world.  They  are  no  longer  mere 
hands,  cubs,  operatives;  they  are  becoming  masters  of  an  hon- 
orable craft.  As  they  are  induced  to  go  from  one  shop  to 
another  they  have  been  known  to  make  it  a  condition  that  they 
be  permitted  to  attend  the  continuation  school. 

The  Board  of  Education  and  others  in  our  city  who  have 
seen  the  effect  of  this  school  on  the  boys  persuaded  the  Ohio 
legislature  last  spring  to  pass  a  law  authorizing  boards  of  edu- 
cation to  establish  continuation  schools  and  requiring  the  at- 
tendance in  daytime,  not  to  exceed  eight  hours  a  week,  of  all 
who  go  to  work  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  Cincinnati 
Board  has  set  aside  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  put  this  law  into 
operation  in  the  year  191 1.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  our 
experience  gives  us  faith  in  the  idea.  We  purpose  in  Cincin- 
nati to  open  two  classes  of  continuation  schools,  one  compul- 
sory, for  those  who  are  under  sixteen,  the  other  voluntary,  for 
those  who  are  apprenticed.  The  plans  are  now  ready  to  open 
such  a  school  in  salesmanship  for  girls  in  stores. 

It  seems  strange  that  all  oversight  of  children  ceases  when 
they  go  to  work,  strange  that  the  state  has  not  considered  it 
a  duty  to  look  after  their  education  at  the  critical  period  of 
their  existence.  Then,  if  ever,  they  need  moral  guidance  and 
ideals  kept  steadily  before  them.  That  is  the  time  they  feel 
their  deficiencies  and  need  instruction  and  direction.  Then  they 
need  to  be  taught  to  apply  what  they  know  to  a  practical  situa- 
tion. Then  their  attitude  is  determined,  and  they  will  become 
mere  drudges,  shirks,  and  outcasts,  or  will  acquire  that  joy 
in  work  which  will  transform  their  task  into  an  interesting 
vocation  and  themselves  into  interested  and  ambitious  crafts- 
men. As  I  see  it,  we  should  not  wait  for  trade  schools  to  catch 
boys  and  lead  them  to  a  vocation.  We  must  catch  the  boys  and 
girls  when  they  go  to  work,  letting  them  get  their  skill  under 
commercial  conditions  but  supplementing  it  as  they  go  along 
with  the  guidance  and  instruction  they  need  in  this  crisis  of 
their  lives. 
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The  development  of  German  industry  and  of  German  com- 
merce since  the  foundation  of  the  German  Empire  is  one  of 
the  phenomena  which  both  we  at  home  and  our  neighbors 
around  us  regard  with  astonishment,  and  which  force  us  in- 
voluntarily to  ask  what  were  the  intrinsic  causes  that  brought 
this  development  to  pass.  Hand  in  hand  with  it  we  see  also  the 
advance  of  the  entire  system  of  technical  schools.  All  German 
states  are  paying  increasing  attention  to  these  technical-school 
systems.  The  sums  paid  from  the  public  purse  for  technical 
instruction  have  reached  a  height  unknown  before.  In 
Prussia,  the  largest  state  in  Germany,  the  state  expenditure  for 
continuation  and  trade  schools  amounted  in  the  year  1886  to 
570,000  marks;  this  expenditure  rose  in  the  year  1893  to  2,300,- 
000  marks,  in  the  year  1903  to  6,300,000  marks,  and  attained 
in  the  year  1908  the  height  of  12,000,000  marks,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  three  million  dollars.  The  expenditure  for  technical 
schools  has  risen  in  a  similar  manner  in  Austria,  where  it 
amounted,  with  the  exclusion  of  Hungary,  in  the  year  1896 
to  5,200,000  crowns,  in  the  year  1906  to  10,300,000  crowns,  and 
in  the  year  1908  to  14,500,000  crowns. 

It  is  natural  to  presume  that  these  rapidly  rising  curves  of 
industrial  development  and  technical  training  both  at  home  and 
abroad  stand  in  intimate  connection  with  one  another.  We  may 
be  inclined  to  give  technical  training  credit  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  industrial  development;  for  it  might  be  reasoned 
that  technical  training  must  have  preceded  the  visible  results 
of  this  training.  But  it  is  equally  possible  that  industrial  devel- 
opment preceded  the  development  of  technical  training,  and 
that  thus  the  requirements  of  industry  were  the  direct  or  indirect 
causes  for  the  establishment  of  new  technical  schools.   And  it  is 
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also  quite  possible  that  though  our  technical  and  commercial 
schools  have  not  failed  to  influence  the  development  of  German 
industry  and  trade  they  have  by  no  means  been  the  determining 
factors  in  it. 

It  is  not  my  object  at  present  to  investigate  these  questions. 
Some  of  the  answers  will  present  themselves  in  the  course  of 
our  inquiry  into  the  development  of  German  technical  schools, 
their  number,  scope,  and  ideals. 

In  spite  of  the  great  expansion  of  the  technical-school  system 
in  Germany,  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  insight  into  its  essential 
features,  owing  to  the  German  tendency  to  unification,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  fact  that  the  schools  have  arisen  partly  or  entirely 
through  state  initiative.  It  will  be  advisable  to  distinguish  three 
groups  of  schools,  according  to  the  grade  of  training  to  which 
they  aspire.  German  industry  and  trade  require,  precisely  like 
the  German  army,  a  number  of  intellectually  highly-trained 
officers,  a  number  of  well-trained  subalterns,  and  an  army  of 
efficient  soldiers. 

The  group  of  technical  officers  is  almost  exclusively  re- 
cruited from  the  German  technical  colleges.  These  institutions 
are  open  only  to  students  who  have  passed  through  the  nine 
classes  of  the  secondary  schools.  They  educate  the  technical 
leaders  of  industry  and  also  the  state  and  municipal  officials  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  technical  problems.  They 
receive  their  pupils  after  a  school  course  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years,  including  the  primary  and  secondary  school,  running  from 
the  pupil's  sixth  to  his  nineteenth  year.  Frequently  a  year  of 
practical  work  is  thrown  in  between  the  secondary  school  and 
the  technical  college.  These  technical  colleges  supply  us  for 
the  most  part  with  the  higher  technical  heads  of  factories,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  strike  out  new  paths  and  discover  new  tasks  and 
methods. 

Two  different  kinds  of  schools  exist  for  the  training  of 
subaltern  officers:  the  middle  and  the  lower  technical  training 
schools.  The  technical  middle  school  expects  its  pupils,  as  a 
rule,  to  possess  the  knowledge  and  dexterity  that  are  acquired 
by  a  six-year  course  at  a  higher  secondary  school.    This  six- 
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year  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  first  four  years  in  the 
primary  school.  Its  concluding  examination  gives  throughout 
Germany  the  right  to  serve  one  year  in  the  army  instead  of 
three.  Two  years'  practice  in  the  workshop  is  generally  re- 
quired before  admittance  to  these  technical  middle  schools.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  these  schools  to  provide  industry  with  skilled 
men,  who  can  serve  immediately  under  the  technical  leaders  as 
competent  helpers  either  in  the  office  or  in  the  works.  They 
also  train  the  subaltern  'technical  officials  for  the  municipal  and 
civil  service.  The  time  allotted  them  for  this  task  is  from  two 
to  two  and  a  half  years.  The  pupil  is  therefore  about  twenty 
years  of  age  when  he  leaves  school.  (Compare  also  in  Abhand- 
lungen  und  Berichte  tiber  technisches  Schulwesen  the  report  of 
Director  Rommberg  of  Coin,  p.  83.)  In  place  of  the  qualifica- 
tion for  the  one-year  military  service  that  is  gained  by  the  con- 
cluding examination  of  a  school  with  six  classes,  the  pupil  can 
undergo  an  entrance  examination  for  the  technical  middle  trade 
school. 

In  addition  to  these  schools  there  exist  a  great  number  of 
technical  lower  trade  schools  for  the  training  of  foremen,  en- 
gine-fitters, masters,  or  other  lower  officials  for  the  constructive 
and  business  departments  of  works  and  factories.  The  condi- 
tions of  admittance  are  graduation  from  the  primary  school 
(with  eight  classes)  followed  by  at  least  four  years'  practical 
work.  In  other  words,  only  thoroughly  trained  workmen  are 
received  in  these  schools.  The  period  of  instruction  varies  from 
one  to  two  years.  Foremen  proper,  as  required  in  industries, 
that  is  to  say,  workmen  placed  at  the  head  of  a  group  of  other 
workmen  in  factories,  are  as  a  rule  not  trained  in  either  of  these 
trade  schools.  These  men  must  be  possessed  not  only  of  suffi- 
cient technical  experience  but  also  of  special  qualities  of  char- 
acter, which  are  inborn  and  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  two  years' 
school  curriculum.  In  the  opinion  of  most  German  manufac- 
turers it  is  best  to  take  these  foremen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
most  capable  workmen.  What  they  lack  in  technical  training 
is  supplied  by  the  third  group  of  schools. 

This  third  group  of  schools  might  be  designated  as  technical 
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workmen's  schools.  They  are  spread  all  over  Germany,  in  the 
shape  of  continuation  schools,  factory  schools,  apprentices' 
schools,  Sunday  and  evening  schools.  Their  essential  charac- 
teristic is  that  school  attendance  generally  runs  parallel  with  the 
training  in  practical  work.  In  all  large  and  most  small  towns- 
of  Germany,  apprentices  and  other  youthful  workers  are  under 
the  obligation  of  attending  a  continuation  school  for  from  six 
to  nine  hours  weekly  during  the  working  days.  This  continua- 
tion school  must  as  far  as  possible  take  the  practical  work  of 
the  apprentice  as  the  basis  of  its  teaching.  In  some  few  cases 
factories  have  established  schools  as  part  of  their  organization, 
in  which  every  apprentice  without  exception  receives  higher  in- 
struction for  from  two  to  four  hours  daily.  In  other  places, 
again,  special  apprentices'  schools  have  been  established  for 
locksmiths,  machine-builders,  joiners,  weavers,  plumbers,  etc., 
which  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  apprenticeship.  Moreover 
in  all  German  towns  evening  and  Sunday  trade  schools  exist 
for  workmen,  similar  to  those  common  in  England  and  America. 
I  class  all  these  schools  together  under  the  name  of  technical 
workmen's  schools. 

In  many  cases  these  technical  workmen's  schools  are  affili- 
ated with  the  technical  middle  schools.  They  make  use  of  the 
same  workshops  and  classrooms  and  have  the  same  teachers. 
The  more  gifted  pupils  can  go  up  from  the  workmen's  schools 
to  the  middle  and  even  to  the  higher  technical  schools,  provided, 
in  the  latter  case,  that  they  are  able  to  pass  the  entrance  examina- 
tion. They  have  a  considerable  advantage  over  many  pupils  of 
these  higher  schools  in  their  thorough  practical  training.  This 
is  a  point  on  which  of  late  years  special  stress  has  been  laid  in 
admittance  to  the  lower  and  middle  trade  schools.  Only  as  an 
exception  and  under  quite  peculiar  circumstances  is  it  considered 
advisable,  in  the  interest  of  industry,  to  admit  young  men  to 
the  lower  trade  schools  who  have  been  trained,  not  in  the  work- 
shop, but  in  the  office.  The  possibility  of  thus  moving  up  from 
one  school  to  another  not  only  provides  industry  with  capable 
workmen  but  also  builds  a  ladder  by  which  men  from  the  middle 
and  poorer  classes  may  mount  up  to  better-paid  posts.  The 
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technical  middle  schools  thus  also  supply  a  social  want.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is,  as  a  rule,  impossible  in  Germany  for  a  pupil 
who  has  passed  through  the  technical  middle  school  to  enter  the 
technical  colleges  as  a  matriculated  student,  and  thus  to  gain 
the  qualification  for  a  leading  officer  of  industry.  The  only 
technical  middle  school  that  accords  its  pupils  the  right  of  ma- 
triculation as  students  in  the  technical  courses  of  the  university! 
is  the  Trade  Academy  of  Chemnitz  in  Saxony.  There  is  no 
other  German  school  of  the  same  kind.  Industry,  however,  pays 
little  attention  to  this  system  of  qualification,  and  although  the 
pupils  of  the  technical  middle  schools  rarely  become  students 
in  the  technical  courses  of  the  university,  we  nevertheless  not 
infrequently  see  them  in  higher  industrial  posts.  Englishmen 
and  Americans  will  find  it  difficult  to  understand  such  rigorous 
distinctions,  for  they  are  more  accustomed  than  we  in  Germany 
to  inquire  not  what  school  a  man  has  attended  but  what  he  has 
learned  and  what  he  can  do.  Yet  the  German  system  is  not 
altogether,  without  justification.  Examinations  rarely  give  a 
true  picture  of  a  man.  We  rarely  succeed  in  so  ordering  them 
that  memory  is  not  placed  at  an  advantage  over  real  capacity. 
But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  man's  best  qualities  generally  re- 
main hidden  from  the  examiner,  our  technical  colleges  in  Ger- 
many, which  have  a  very  high  standard  for  the  training  of 
engineers,  analytical  chemists,  and  architects,  must  demand  a 
fairly  homogeneous  and  intellectual  preparatory  training  if 
their  scientific  training  is  to  proceed  on  the  same  lines  as  hereto- 
fore. This  homogeneous  and  intellectual  training  is  as  a  rule 
to  be  had  only  in  the  German  nine-class  middle  schools  which 
begin  after  the  first  four  classes  of  the  primary  schools.  It 
would  be  of  the  greatest  danger  to  Germany's  industries  if  the 
scientific  standard  of  her  universities  were  to  be  lowered. 

The  technical  middle  schools,  or,  as  I  have  called  them  in 
the  title,  the  technical  day  trade  schools,  do  not  exist  for  all 
trades  and  industries  in  Germany.  The  industries  in  the  service 
of  which  such  schools  have  already  been  established  are  the 
various  kinds  of  metal  industry,  textile  industry,  wood  industry, 
shipbuilding,  smelting  works,  and  foundries.    Another  group 
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of  these  day  trade  schools  belongs  to  the  building  trades,  both 
above  ground  and  under  ground,  carpentry,  masonry,  drainage, 
concrete  and  iron  works,  and  the  different  kinds  of  art  trades, 
printing,  lithography,  and  chemical  engraving.  A  third  group 
deals  with  commercial  subjects.  In  addition  to  these  we  have 
a  number  of  lower  technical  schools  adapted  for  home  industries, 
for  instance,  schools  of  weaving,  carving,  basketmaking,  lace- 
making,  etc.  Finally,  household  schools  and  schools  for  needle- 
work and  dressmaking  must  not  be  forgotten.  These  schools 
for  home  industries  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  an  over- 
populated  country  like  Germany,  or  a  country  poor  in  agriculture 
like  the  Alpine  districts  of  Austria,  and  they  are  accordingly 
beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  state  in  a  very  high 
degree.  Particularly  in  Austria  the  organizers  of  home  indus- 
tries have  in  some  places  succeeded  by  good  schools  in  so  raising 
the  standard  of  production  as  to  lead  to  a  not  inconsiderable 
export  and  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  districts  possessing  no 
advantages  of  soil,  in  a  manner  undreamed  of  before.  The 
establishment  of  day  trade  schools  has  sometimes  been  the 
cause  of  more  economic  and  social  profit  in  these  cases  than  in 
the  large  industries.  Our  magnificently  developed  chemical  in- 
dustry as  well  as  our  food  industries  are  at  present  almost  en- 
tirely without  technical  middle  schools.  Neither  are  there  any 
public  day  trade  schools  for  the  clothing  branches  of  industry. 
But  the  chemical  industry  is  admirably  provided  with  higher 
officials  by  our  scientific  schools,  and  numerous  private  schools 
(millers'  schools,  brewers'  schools,  tailors'  academies,  and 
women's  schools)  provide  instruction  in  the  clothing  and  some 
food  industries. 

In  Germany,  with  an  area  of  540,000  square  kilometers,  that 
is,  about  one-third  of  the  seventeen  northern  states,  the  number 
of  technical  day  trade  schools  supported  by  states,  provinces,  or 
parishes,  and  therefore  public  schools,  amounts  in  round  numbers 
to  five  hundred.  There  are  about  the  same  number  of  agricul- 
tural schools.  Among  the  industrial  and  trade  schools  are  nine 
technical  universities,  three  mining  academies,  and  five  com- 
mercial universities;  twenty  higher  and  eighteen  lower  technical 
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middle  schools  for  the  various  metal  industries,  nearly  forty 
middle  schools  for  the  weaving  industry,  nearly  fifty  for  the 
building  trades,  about  twenty  for  the  wood  trade,  twenty-five 
so-called  Kunstgewerbeschulen,  and  thirty  more  for  special 
branches  of  art  trades.  Still  greater  is  the  number  of  higher 
and  lower  technical  middle  schools  in  Austria,  which  has  been 
systematically  spreading  a  net  of  these  schools  over  all  its  states 
since  the  year  1873.  It  would  be  purposeless  to  give  the  numbers, 
as  the  Austrian  system  does  not  correspond  with  the  German. 
We  must  be  careful  not  to  work  with  figures  alone,  in  describing 
technical  schools.  People  are  only  too  prone  to  lose  their  heads 
over  figures.  But  the  number  of  schools  is  not  the  principal 
thing.  So  long  as  a  country  has  pretty  well  what  it  needs,  the 
inner  organization  of  its  schools  and  their  relation  to  the  re- 
quirements of  its  industries  are  of  infinitely  more  importance. 

In  order  to  give  a  picture  of  this  inner  organization  and  its 
relation  to  industry  let  me  consider  some  of  the  principal  groups, 
the  schools  for  the  metal  industry,  the  schools  for  the  weaving 
industry,  and  the  schools  for  the  building  trades. 

Among  the  schools  for  the  metal  industry  the  most  numerous 
are  the  royal  schools  for  machinery  and  technical  electricity. 
They  are  mostly  higher  technical  middle  schools,  combined  in 
some  cases  with  lower  technical  middle  schools.  In  Prussia 
there  are  fifteen  of  these:  Aachen,  Altona,  Breslau,  Coin,  Dort- 
mund, Duisburg,  Elberfeld,  Essen,  Gleiwitz,  Gorlitz,  Hagen, 
Kiel,  Magdeburg,  Posen,  Stettin ;  in  Bavaria  there  are  two  higher 
and  three  lower  schools.  Those  Prussian  towns  in  which  cutlery 
and  hardware  are  developed  have  in  addition  special  trade 
schools — royal  trade  schools  for  hardware  in  iron  and  steel: 
for  instance,  Remscheid,  Schmalkalden,  Siegen,  and  Solingen, 
which  export  their  wares  over  the  whole  world.  All  these 
schools,  and  especially  the  schools  for  machinery,  have  developed 
from  the  most  modest  beginnings.  They  were  originally  in 
Prussia,  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  so-called  provincial 
trade  schools.  They  had  to  teach  simply  artisans  and  foremen, 
and  took  their  pupils  at  the  age  of  fourteen  from  the  elementary 
school.   In  the  year  1870  there  were  about  thirty  such  schools. 
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At  this  date  they  were  reorganized.  Admittance  was  granted 
only  to  pupils  who  had  passed  through  the  five  lower  classes  of 
our  general  middle  schools.  This  means  going  far  beyond  the 
mental  horizon  of  the  elementary-school  pupil.  These  schools 
underwent  a  second  transformation  in  the  year  1878.  Most  of 
them  were  then  changed  into  middle  schools  with  nine  classes, 
for  purposes  of  general  education,  the  so-called  Oberrealschulen 
of  today.  Only  five  of  the  old  schools  retained  the  organization 
of  a  so-called  technical  middle  school  (Gleiwitz,  Breslau,  Hagen. 
Barmen,  Aachen).  The  third  transformation  took  place  in  the 
year  1880.  In  this  year  a  higher  technical  middle  school  for 
machinery,  of  the  kind  already  described,  was  established  in  the 
town  of  Coin.  A  lower  technical  middle  school,  a  so-called  fore- 
men's school,  was  attached  to  it.  A  few  years  later  a  similar 
school  was  established  in  Dortmund,  and  ever  since  this  system 
has  been  adhered  to.  The  development  of  schools  in  Bavaria 
has  proceeded  on  the  same  lines  as  in  Prussia,  since  the  last 
decade  of  the  last  century. 

The  development  of  the  lower  schools  for  machinery  in 
Prussia  has  been  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  the  pupils  turned 
out  by  them  have  been  able  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  in- 
dustry. They  have  never  trained  foremen.  They  give  men  from 
the  primary  school  with  long  practical  experience  a  technical 
training  suitable  to  the  preparation  they  have  received,  and  leave 
the  manner  of  their  subsequent  occupation  to  industry.  The 
teaching  lays  special  stress  on  the  training  of  the  understanding 
for  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  the  laws  of  solid  bodies.  It 
comprises  the  elements  of  mathematics  (addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division,  powers,  square  and  cubic  roots, 
equations  of  first  and  second  degree,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  the  calculation  of  surfaces  and  contents  of  simple  solids) ; 
mechanics  (the  laws  of  the  elementary  statics  and  dynamics  of 
solid  and  fluid  bodies,  the  laws  of  solid  bodies) ;  physics  (heat, 
gases,  fundamental  laws  of  optics) ;  chemistry  (the  elements  and 
the  chemical  compounds  that  are  important  in  machinery,  metals 
and  metaloids)  ;  technical  drawing  (drawing  in  projection,  geo- 
metrical and  freehand  drawing,  and  especially  freehand  sketch- 
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ing);  mechanical  technology  (founding,  forming,  forging, 
rolling,  etc.) ;  the  most  important  tools  and  machines  for  metal 
and  wood,  the  most  important  parts  of  machines,  the  elements  of 
machine-building,  the  principles  of  technical  electricity,  simple 
building-constructions,  sometimes  practical  exercises  in  physical 
and  electrotechnical  laboratories,  for  taking  measurements  with 
the  simplest  instruments.  To  this  must  be  added  instruction  in 
German,  arithmetic,  the  writing  of  cost-estimates,  and  the  in- 
spection of  factories.  All  these  subjects  are  spread  over  four 
half-yearly  terms.  The  certificate  awarded  at  the  end  of  the 
course  gives  the  right  to  the  title  of  master  and  to  the  engage- 
ment of  apprentices.  Therefore  we  call  these  schools  "privi- 
leged schools." 

It  is  not  devoid  of  interest  to  note  the  answers  given  by  lead- 
ers in  industry  to  inquiries  lately  made  by  the  "German  Com- 
mittee for  Technical  Schools"  with  a  view  to  more  thorough 
organization.  They  point  out  that  it  matters  little  how  far  the 
pupil  advances  in  the  different  subjects  of  instruction,  but  it 
matters  a  great  deal  whether  he  is  thoroughly  grounded  in 
them;  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  increasing  theoretical  knowl- 
edge but  of  enlarging  practical  experience;  that  these  lower 
technical  schools  train  too  many  office  men  and  too  few  foremen, 
fitters,  and  masters;  that  their  chief  aim  should  be  to  develop 
readiness  of  apprehension,  the  ability  to  draw,  business  capacity, 
and  interest  in  natural  science ;  that  men  who  have  passed  through 
the  state  schools  have  on  an  average  a  better  general  and  techni- 
cal education  than  the  pupils  of  private  schools,  and  that  it  would 
therefore  be  in  the  interest  of  industry  if  all  technical  schools 
in  Germany  were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  state.  In  many 
cases  the  answers  assert  that  even  at  admittance  the  very  greatest 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  practical  experience  possessed 
by  the  candidate.  Four  years  are  not  considered  sufficient. 
They  demand  a  four-year  apprenticeship  and  after  this  four 
years'  work  as  journeymen.  And  they  urge  the  necessity  of 
advising  the  pupils  on  leaving  school  not  to  crowd  into  the 
offices,  but  to  seek  positions  in  the  workshops,  which  stand  higher 
in  repute  and  are  better  paid  than  the  former. 
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The  higher  schools  for  machinery  go  considerably  farther 
than  these  just  described.  They  presuppose  a  fairly  good  general 
education,  such  as  is  gained  in  a  six-class  middle  school  in  Ger- 
many, and  generally  demand  in  addition  two  years'  practical 
work.  On  this  they  base  a  curriculum  of  two  and  a  half  years' 
instruction.  The  subjects  taught  are  in  the  main  the  same  as 
those  of  the  lower  machinery  schools,  but  they  are  treated  more 
scientifically  and  give  the  pupils  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
simple  construction  under  supervision  or  for  reproduction.  In 
mathematics  the  pupils  go  as  far  as  differential  and  integral 
calculus;  in  mechanics,  to  which  the  greatest  attention  is  paid, 
they  study  the  elements  of  heat  in  physics,  machine-building, 
and  technical  electricity,  and  they  receive  particularly  careful 
instruction,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  in  laboratories  espe- 
cially fitted  up  for  these  three  subjects.  All  proprietors  of 
works  and  factories  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  laboratories, 
and  the  Memorial  on  the  Technical  Schools  of  Germany  points 
out  that  many  of  them  mention  the  necessity  of  technical  ex- 
periments and  continued  observations  that  might  well  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  men  trained  in  technical  middle  schools.  Natu- 
rally great  importance  is  attached  to  training  in  drawing,  not 
only  geometrical  drawing  but  freehand  sketching,  and  on  the 
reproduction  of  machines  and  parts  of  machines  from  memory. 
Many  regard  education  in  the  faculty  of  space-conception  as 
absolutely  necessary  in  these  schools.  In  mechanical  technology 
the  pupil  is  introduced  to  tools  and  machines,  to  smelting,  found- 
ing, forging  and  rolling  processes,  and  to  the  study  of  raw  ma- 
terials; in  building  construction,  to  the  combinations  of  stone, 
wood,  and  iron,  to  the  construction  of  vaults,  roofs,  and  stair- 
cases, and  to  the  elements  of  graphic  statics.  To  this  is  added 
instruction  in.  business  matters,  book-keeping,  bills  of  exchange, 
specifications,  and  estimates.  The  time  allotted  for  everything 
is  on  an  average  forty  to  forty-two  hours  a  week,  during  a 
course  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  years. 

The  pupils  trained  in  these  schools  find  employment  in  Ger- 
many not  only  in  industry  but  also  in  the  service  of  the  state. 
The  latter  is  particularly  the  case  when  they  can  show  good 
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practical  ability.  But  their  number  is  not  great.  In  Prussia 
in  the  year  1904  the  higher  schools  for  machinery  were  training 
nine  hundred  and  forty  pupils.  If  we  apportion  this  number 
among  the  half-yearly  terms,  we  get  in  round  numbers  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  pupils  per  term ;  that  is  to  say,  the  higher  schools 
for  machinery  throughout  all  Prussia  turned  out  one  hundred 
and  ninety  pupils  in  1904.  If  we  consider  that  probably  half 
of  these  enter  state  service  not  many  remain  for  private  posts. 

The  technical  middle  schools  for  the  metal  industry  are  for  the 
most  part  distinctly  divided  into  higher  and  lower  schools.  This 
is  not  yet  the  case  in  the  building  trades.  But  the  necessity  for  the 
division  is  making  itself  more  and  more  felt.  We  are  endeavor- 
ing to  place  working  builders,  that  is,  master  masons,  master 
stone-cutters,  master  carpenters,  and  foremen,  in  schools  of 
their  own,  with  a  lower  standard,  and  to  train  technical  builders, 
both  for  private  and  state  posts,  exclusively  in  the  higher  middle 
schools,  the  so-called  building  trade  schools.  These  schools  were 
originally  founded  for  the  theoretical  training  of  ordinary 
builders.  The  first  school  of  the  kind  was  established  as  a  pri- 
vate undertaking  in  the  year  1820  in  Munich  by  Mitterer  and 
Schopf,  and  raised  to  a  public  institution  in  1823.  The  second 
school  was  founded  in  1831  in  Minden,  Prussia.  This  was 
also  the  work  of  a  private  man,  the  district  building-inspector 
Haarmann.  In  both  cases  the  founders  were  inspired  by  their 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  theoretical  knowledge  and  the 
ability  in  drawing  of  the  working  builders  were  entirely  insuf- 
ficient. Other  building  schools  followed  later,  partly  established 
by  the  state,  partly  by  private  business  men,  but  in  the  latter 
case  first  subsidized  by  public  money  and  eventually  passing 
into  the  hands  of  state  or  commune  as  public  schools.  But  they 
were  all  founded  as  lower  middle  schools.  Not  till  later,  after 
state  and  commune  had  begun  to  require  a  certain  class  of  tech- 
nical workmen,  and  after  the  public  for  its  own  security  had 
begun  to  take  an  interest  in  the  training  of  private  builders,  was 
the  standard  of  these  schools  raised.  To  these  external  causes 
we  must  add  an  internal  cause,  which  has  made  itself  apparent 
in  all  technical  schools  in  the  course  of  their  historic  develop- 
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ment.  Every  school  has  in  itself  a  motive  for  progressive  ex- 
pansion. This  process  of  transformation  is  seen  not  only  in 
Germany,  but  in  all  countries.  It  may  even  be  a  danger  for 
technical  schools,  in  spite  of  its  intrinsic  justification.  The 
teacher  is  constantly  seeking  to  make  his  instruction  wider  and 
more  thorough,  and  this  pushes  the  pupil,  at  first  unintentionally, 
beyond  the  limits  of  artisanship.  But  as  it  is  impossible  for  a 
trade  to  flourish  which  is  being  automatically  drained  of  its 
most  intelligent  members,  it  must  be  a  fundamental  principle, 
in  the  organization  of  all  technical  schools,  to  preserve  the  pupils' 
joy  and  interest  in  personal,  manual  work. 

In  Germany  there  are  at  present  forty-five  higher  technical 
middle  schools  for  builders.  They  are  trade  schools,  and  train 
their  pupils  in  five  half-yearly  terms  to  become  either  independent 
masters  or  assistant  workmen  for  office  or  building  (drawers 
and  foremen),  or  technical  workmen  for  the  state,  the  army, 
the  railway,  or  the  municipality.  The  conditions  of  admittance 
are:  an  age  of  sixteen,  an  entrance  examination,  or  the  certirn 
cate  for  the  voluntary,  one-year  military  service,  and,  as  in  the 
machinery  schools,  practical  work  of  at  least  twelve  months' 
duration.  Exceptions  are  sometimes  made  to  the  last  condition. 
In  South  Germany  the  four  half-yearly  terms  are  frequently 
placed  in  the  winter  months,  so  that  the  pupils  can  return  to 
practical  building-work  during  the  summer.  Paragraph  89  of 
the  German  Military  Law  allows  pupils  who  have  passed  the 
final  examination  with  honors  certain  privileges  in  going  in  for 
the  examination  for  the  one-year  voluntary  military  service. 

Most  German  building-trade  schools  have  been  equipped  for 
building  above  ground,  but  some  few  also  embrace  underground 
building,  as  well  as  iron  construction  and  concrete  building.  In- 
struction in  German  trade  schools  for  building  above  ground 
generally  embraces  the  practical  subjects,  construction,  drawing, 
the  theory  of  building  and  composition,  and  also  the  preparatory 
subjects,  such  as  algebra,  plane  geometry,  geometry  of  solids, 
and  trigonometry,  physics,  chemistry,  projection,  freehand  draw- 
ing, modeling,  surveying,  and  the  study  of  materials.  The  only 
general  subjects  are  German,  the  theory  of  business  and  law. 
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and  arithmetic,  including  cost-estimates.  The  number  of  weekly 
lessons  is  on  an  average  forty-four,  so  that  the  weekly  number 
during  the  five  half-yearly  terms  amounts  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty.  In  the  department  for  underground  building  some  of 
these  subjects  are  curtailed  in  order  to  gain  time  for  instruction 
in  earthwork,  road-building,  canal  construction,  bridge-building, 
railway-building,  and  the  theory  of  machinery.  The  principal 
part  of  the  hours  for  instruction — about  one  hundred  and  ten — 
is  engrossed  by  the  technical  subjects,  while  only  twelve  to  fifteen 
hours  remain  for  general  subjects. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  this  peculiarity  of  the  German 
building  schools  is  worthy  of  imitation.  In  fact  far  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  general  culture  in  most  German  technical 
middle  schools.  In  this  point  they  compare  unfavorably  with 
the  French  and  Austrian  schools.  I  shall  return  to  this  subject 
later  on,  and  only  remark  here  that  the  reorganization  of  build- 
ing schools  in  Austria  of  December  17,  1909,  bears  witness,  in 
my  opinion,  to  a  deeper  insight  into  the  essence  of  true  technical 
culture.  According  to  the  regulations  of  this  organization  it 
is  to  be  the  task  of  the  new  trade  schools  for  builders  to  foster 
the  study  not  only  of  technical  subjects  but  also  of  those  pertain- 
ing to  general  culture,  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  trade  with 
men  whose  education  is  not  inferior  to  that  bestowed  in  the 
general  middle  schools.  Consequently  these  schools  entitle  their 
pupils  to  the  one-year  voluntary  military  service  and  exempt 
them  from  the  theoretical  part  of  the  master  builders'  examina- 
tion. The  Austrian  schools  receive  pupils  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
with  the  education  given  by  eight  years  in  primary  schools. 
These  schools  consist  of  a  four  years'  course,  which  includes 
thorough  practical  teaching  both  in  school  workshops  and  on 
private  and  public  buildings.  The  first  practical  introduction  to 
the  trade  takes  place  in  the  first  and  second  year  in  the  school 
courtyard.  The  third  year  consists  of  two  winter  half-years, 
interrupted  by  a  summer  half-year  spent  in  practical  service  on 
buildings,  and  only  the  fourth  year  is  devoted  entirely  to  theory. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  lower  middle  schools  for 
builders  in  Germany  lag  far  behind  the  higher  middle  schools. 
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They  are  mostly  attached  to  the  higher  schools.  Only  in  Austria 
have  they  recently  been  made  entirely  independent  as  building 
schools  for  artisans.  They  consist  there  of  two  technical  courses 
of  five  months  in  the  winter;  the  conditions  of  admittance  are 
graduation  from  the  primary  school,  apprenticeship,  and  three 
years  in  a  continuation  school. 

The  schools  for  metal-workers  and  builders  were  not  founded 
originally  to  meet  the  requirements  of  trade  and  industry.  This 
was,  however,  the  case  with  the  schools  for  textile  industries. 
The  introduction  of  the  power-loom  turned  the  workman  him- 
self into  a  machine.  All  that  he  had  to  do,  or  that  he  still  has 
to  do,  is  to  watch  the  unvarying  movement  of  a  machine  that 
is  complete  in  itself.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  process 
of  weaving  and  nothing  with  the  building  of  the  machine.  Thus 
he  generally  lacks  any  kind  of  stimulation  from  without,  and 
consequently  remains  devoid  of  any  higher  mental  or  technical 
development.  Yet  even  the  textile  industry  requires  intelligent 
workers  who  can  be  made  use  of  as  foremen  and  directors.  This 
fact  led  manufacturers  to  demand  the  establishment  of  lower 
schools  for  weaving  and  spinning,  and  in  some  cases  even  to 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  In  other  districts,  where 
weaving  was  extensively  carried  on  at  home  in  the  winter  months, 
schools  were  founded  in  order  to  give  peasants'  daughters  and 
servants,  and  young  men  as  well,  an  opportunity  of  at  least 
learning  how  to  make  linen,  half-linen,  and  cotton  fabrics  for 
personal  use.  This  last  object  was  the  origin  of  the  numerous! 
weaving  workshops  in  Hanover  and  Silesia.  As  the  artistic 
taste  for  hand-woven  carpets,  curtains,  and  furniture  covers  is 
increasing  in  Germany,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  simple 
opportunities  of  instruction  will  spread  still  farther  in  poor 
districts,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Sweden.  Later  on,  after  the 
number  of  power-looms  had  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  the 
processes  of  weaving  wool,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  velvet  had 
been  correspondingly  developed,  the  sons  of  manufacturers  be- 
gan to  feel  the  need  of  higher  schools.  The  foundation  of  these 
higher  schools  was  also  favored  by  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers  to  make  themselves  independent  of  foreign 
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countries.  In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  young 
men  who  wished  to  learn  the  secrets  of  weaving  were  forced  to 
go,  at  great  expense,  to  Lyons,  where  both  public  and  private 
weaving  schools  had  long  existed. 

German  industry  was  also  greatly  hampered  by  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  patterns,  and  the  necessity  of  training  pattern 
draughtsmen  became  self-evident.  Courses  in  drawing  had  be- 
come especially  indispensable  in  the  schools  for  the  woolen  in- 
dustry, in  which  the  pattern  is  generally  attended  to  by  the  same 
employee  who  has  the  post  of  supervision  in  the  machine-room. 
The  higher  weaving  schools  could  be  made  use  of  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  factory-pattern  drawing  school  was  soon  attached  to 
the  oldest  German  weaving  school,  in  Elberfeld,  founded  in 
1845.  A  second  weaving  school  was  founded  in  1854  at  Miihl- 
heim  on  the  Rhine,  and  a  third  in  1855  at  Krefeld.  The  Elber- 
feld school  was  also  enlarged,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  manufac- 
turers, by  a  chemical  department  for  dyers,  printers,  and 
bleachers.  In  the  same  manner  the  development  of  German 
trade  made  it  necessary  to  add  commercial  courses  to  the  weav- 
ing schools,  for  the  instruction  of  clerks  in  drapers'  shops  and 
factories  in  the  knowledge  of  wares  and  the  processes  of  work 
in  the  different  branches  of  the  textile  industry.  And  finally 
the  weaving  schools  are  sometimes  combined  with  courses  for 
dressmaking,  frequented  mostly  by  female  pupils.  These  courses 
are  most  numerous  in  Berlin,  the  principal  seat  of  dressmaking 
in  Germany. 

The  technical  middle  schools  for  textile  industry  are  particu- 
larly developed  in  Prussia,  where  they  were  reorganized  in  the 
year  1896,  as  a  result  of  conferences  held  between  the  directors 
of  the  weaving  schools  and  experts  in  the  trade.  The  influence 
of  the  textile  industry  made  itself  particularly  felt  on  this  occa- 
sion in  the  specialization  of  the  different  schools  in  the  various 
districts  in  the  kinds  of  weaving  for  which  they  were  required. 
In  this  point  also  the  technical  middle  schools  for  the  textile 
industry  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  metal  and  building 
trades.   In  the  latter,  as  opposed  to  the  textile  schools,  there  is 
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a  strong  tendency  toward  unification,  special  stress  being  laid  on 
the  technical  basis  common  to  all  the  different  branches  of  the 
trade.   Later  on  Bavaria  followed  the  example  of  Prussia. 

In  the  conditions  laid  down  for  the  admission  of  pupils  to 
the  lower  and  higher  weaving  schools  it  became  clear  that  neither 
state  nor  municipality  had  the  same  need  for  skilled  technical 
workmen  in  textile  branches  that  they  had  in  the  metal  and 
building  trades.  Admittance  to  the  higher  and  lower  middle 
schools  is  generally  granted  to  all  pupils  in  possession  of  a  fair 
school-training.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  director  to 
exclude  pupils  with  insufficient  training  from  the  higher  schools. 
One  year's  practical  work  is  usually  required  of  the  pupils  before 
entrance.  The  higher  weaving  schools  generally  comprise  three 
h:.l. -yearly  courses,  and  the  lower  weaving  schools  have  gener- 
ally a  half-year  course ;  in  each  half-year  course  there  are  about 
forty- four  lessons  a  week.  In  the  higher  schools  these  lessons 
are  divided  among  the  following  subjects :  setting  up  the  frames, 
putting  in  and  taking  out  the  patterns,  machines,  materials,  dyes, 
designing,  and  the  law  concerning  the  trade.  These  subjects  are 
treated  differently,  according  to  whether  the  school  is  arranged 
for  the  woolen,  half-woolen,  linen,  half -linen,  jute,  or  cotton 
industry.  The  lower,  half-year,  weaving  schools  deal  with  the 
same  subjects,  which  are  of  course  considerably  reduced  in 
amount.  The  number  of  day  trade  schools  for  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  Germany  is  twenty-seven.  There  are  in  addition  a 
great  number  of  workshops  and  schools  for  teaching  weaving, 
lacemaking,  and  embroidery. 

Besides  these  three  large  groups  of  public  trade  schools,  sup- 
ported with  public  money,  by  the  state  and  municipalities,  with 
which  we  must  also  reckon  the  South  German  trade  schools 
for  the  wood  industry  (which  are,  however,  without  exception 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  training  of  master  artisans),  there  still 
remain  a  certain  number  of  trade  schools  dispersed  through  the 
country  in  the  service  of  the  most  various  trades,  and  supported 
partly  by  public  money,  partly  by  employers'  associations,  partly 
by  purely  private  means.  Saxony  is  the  country  that  possesses 
the  greatest  number  of  trade  schools.    It  would  take  us  too 
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far  to  discuss  these  schools,  although  we  should  meet  very 
interesting  institutions  among  them,  especially  adapted  to 
be  of  use  in  smaller  trades.  Day  trade  schools  with  a  longer 
and  a  shorter  curriculum  are  also  attached  to  these  German 
continuation  and  artisans'  schools.  For  instance,  day  trade 
schools  for  joiners,  art-locksmiths,  jewelers,  goldsmiths,  book- 
binders, stone-carvers,  decorators,  machine-drawers,  and  build- 
ers are  affiliated  with  the  continuation  schools  in  Munich.  These 
trade  schools  seek  to  inspire  new  life  in  handicrafts  that  here 
as  in  all  other  countries  have  suffered  cruelly  from  the  advance 
of  industry.  There  are  similar  day  trade  schools  connected 
with  continuation  schools  in  most  German  towns.  The  most 
prominent  among  these  are  the  German  art-handicraft  schools 
(Kunstgewerbeschulen),  of  which  at  present  about  forty  are 
supported  by  public  money,  and  which  embrace  a  great  number 
of  different  day  trade  schools  for  different  branches  of  art- 
trades. 

Before  I  conclude  let  me  recapitulate  the  foregoing  state- 
ments and  at  the  same  time  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
German  and  the  American  schools.  We  may  say  that  most 
German  day  trade  schools  had  their  origin  in  endeavors  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  small  trades.  They  commenced  at  a 
time  in  which  industry  played  no  important  part  in  Germany.  In 
the  same  measure  as  industry  developed,  and  still  more  when 
the  state  began  to  require  capable  technical  workers  of  a  middle 
grade,  did  these  day  trade  schools  also  begin  to  expand  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  first  purpose.  The  next  step  is  the  division 
into  two  departments,  an  upper  one  for  better  trained  technical 
assistants  and  a  lower  one  for  artisans.  The  imperial  German 
labor  law  had  an  extremely  favorable  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  this  lower  department.  But  the  manner  of  their  origin 
proves  that  they  were  not  meant  to  replace  apprenticeship  to  a 
master  or  manufacturer;  on  the  contrary,  they  more  or  less  pre- 
suppose practical  schooling  in  trade  and  industry,  and  make  it 
their  office  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  this  purely  practical  schooling, 
to  widen  practical  experience,  to  teach  the  working  classes  the 
science  and  art  of  their  vocations,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  give 
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them  a  business  training.  The  system  of  apprenticeship  is  not 
dying  out  in  Germany.  Thanks  to  the  imperial  German  labor 
law  and  the  continuation  and  lower  trade  schools  it  has  fostered, 
and  thanks  as  well  to  institutions  for  the  furtherance  of  trade, 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  skilled  production,  apprentice- 
ship has  gained  in  educational  value  not  only  in  trades  but  also 
in  industries.  Schools  that  replace  apprenticeship  are  rare  in 
Germany.  In  Austria  and  Switzerland  schools  of  this  kind  have 
existed  for  the  last  twenty  years,  but  during  these  twenty  years 
they  have  remained  at  a  standstill.  Nor  can  I  discover  any 
strong  inclination  in  these  three  countries  to  spend  public  money 
on  such  schools.  These  countries  have  also  kept  the  primary 
school  free  from  specialized  industrial  education.  On  the  other 
hand,  during  the  last  ten  years  we  have  been  continually  laying 
more  stress  on  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the 
elementary  schools,  or,  as  I  express  it,  on  the  transformation 
of  textbook  schools  into  working  schools.  In  the  Munich  pri- 
mary schools  we  have  in  the  eighth  class  five  hours'  wood  and 
metal  work  a  week  for  all  boys,  needlework  and  domestic  science 
with  teaching  in  the  school  kitchen  for  all  girls.  In  many  Ger- 
man schools,  as  well  as  in  Swiss  schools,  and  still  more  in  Swed- 
ish schools,  we  find  the  demand  of  the  Circular  of  the  New- 
York  Education  Department  of  February,  1910,  to  the  effect 
that  industrial  arts  of  a  more  general  character  are  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  primary  grades  as  well  as  in  the  grammar  grades, 
more  and  more  frequently  realized. 

If  I  seek  to  compare  German  and  American  trade  schools, 
I  find  that  our  higher  trade  schools  most  resemble  your  technical 
colleges.  Only  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  no  transition 
contemplated  from  our  higher  trade  schools  to  our  technical 
universities,  and  that  one  or  two  years'  practical  work  must 
either  be  presented  or  taken  in  special  preparatory  courses  be- 
fore admittance  to  the  school. 

Our  numerous  lower  trade  schools  have  no  counterpart  in 
the  United  States.  The  trade  schools  of  the  United  States  are 
generally  intended  to  take  the  place  of  apprenticeship.  The 
German  trade  schools  on  the  other  hand  are  intended,  with  few 
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exceptions,  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  apprenticeship. 
Only  the  trade  schools  for  girls  take  the  place  of  apprenticeship, 
because  no  good  system  of  apprenticeship  exists  for  girls'  trades, 
such  as  millinery,  dressmaking,  cooking,  kitchen-management, 
shirtmaking,  etc.,  as  it  does  for  boys.  If  in  Germany  the  system 
of  apprenticeship  should  ever  approach  to  a  similar  decay,  then, 
in  my  opinion,  there  would  be  no  other  plan  for  industrial  schools 
than  the  establishment  of  specialized  trade  schools  for  all  trades, 
beginning  at  the  close  of  the  elementary  school  and  extending 
over  four  years.  For  there  are  only  two  roads  for  the  indus- 
trial education  of  the  masses:  either  a  good  system  of  appren- 
ticeship, with  trade  schools  that  supply  the  wants  of  and  broaden 
education,  as  do  our  Munich  continuation  schools,  or  specialized 
trade  schools.  There  are  no  other  means  to  this  end.  Capacity 
in  industry  and  trade  flourishes  only  on  the  soil  of  early, 
thorough,  and  many-sided  technical,  business,  and  civic  training. 
If  the  public  life  does  not  give  this,  then  the  public  school  must 
give  it,  or  industry  will  decay.  The  intermediate  industrial 
schools  recommended  by  the  above-mentioned  circular  of  the 
New  York  Education  Department  will  perhaps  help  this  result 
in  the  United  States,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  grow 
unawares  into  specialized  trade  schools.  Furthermore,  the  prin- 
ciples inculcated  by  the  same  circular  for  the  organization  of 
these  trade  schools  are  excellent,  especially  the  three  which  de- 
mand "that  the  trade  schools  should  absolutely  abandon  all  col- 
lege-preparatory work,  that  all  instruction  in  mathematics  and 
science  must  be  such  as  to  be  directly  usable,  and  that  trade 
schools  must  necessarily  take  on  varying  forms  in  different  lo- 
calities." These  trade  schools  then  become  admirable  institu- 
tions for  the  affiliation  of  continuation  and  evening  schools, 
precisely  as  they  are  in  Germany.  But  before  we  proceed  to  a 
system  of  trade  schools  spread  over  the  whole  country  and  in- 
tended to  replace  apprenticeship,  we  should  first  make  the  most 
detailed  inquiries  as  to  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  old 
system  of  apprenticeship  and  use  every  means  at  our  disposal 
to  stop  it.   For  however  good  such  trade  schools  may  be,  they 
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have,  besides  their  immense  cost,  other  defects  which  have  so 
far  considerably  checked  their  diffusion  in  Europe. 

It  is  of  course  beyond  doubt  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  German  trade  schools  are  of  great  use  to  German  trade  and 
industry.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
day  trade  schools  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  Ger- 
man industry  and  commerce.  It  appears  to  me  certain  that 
they  have  not  been  the  prime  factor. 

I  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  that  the  number  of  men 
turned  out  by  the  Prussian  higher  schools  for  machine-building 
is  far  too  small,  even  if  one  half  were  to  join  the  ranks  of  in- 
dustry every  year,  to  be  of  any  appreciable  influence.  The 
middle  trade  technical  workers  required  yearly  by  German 
industry  must  amount  to  at  least  tenfold  the  number  now  fur- 
nished by  the  schools.  I  can  give  you  a  still  stronger  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this  assumption.  In  the  course  of  this  year  the 
Bavarian  government  had  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  reor- 
ganizing the  building-trade  schools,  to  make  an  inquiry  in  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  districts  of  the  country  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  independent  builders.  They  asked  what  percentage  had 
passed  through  the  building-trade  school.  The  number  of  inde- 
pendent builders  in  the  one  hundred  and  forty-three  districts 
of  the  kingdom  amounted  to  nine  thousand  four  hundred  and 
one.  Among  these  there  were  only  six  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
or  7  per  cent,  who  had  passed  through  the  entire  curriculum  of 
a  building-trade  school,  and  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty,  or  \$y2 
per  cent,  who  had  taken  single  half-year  courses.  Thus  nearly 
80  per  cent  of  all  independent  builders  had  been  to  no  trade 
school  at  all ;  many  of  these  had  been  to  a  higher  general  school, 
and  many  had  enjoyed  no  other  teaching  than  that  of  the  pri- 
mary and  continuation  schools. 

Considerable  influence  on  industrial  education  will  probably 
be  exercised  by  the  continuation  schools  of  the  German  Empire, 
which  have  recently  undergone  a  remarkable  extension.  These 
schools  are  also  supported  by  public  money.  Their  influence 
is  naturally  greatest  in  towns  and  states  in  which  their  organiza- 
tion, like  that  of  Munich,  provides  not  only  drawing  and  corn- 
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mercial  training,  but  also,  by  means  of  workshops,  purely 
technical  training  as  well.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  continuation  schools,  which  begin  where  the  elementary 
school  ceases  and  carry  on  the  education  of  all  youthful  workers, 
whether  apprentices  or  not,  without  exception,  from  their  four- 
teenth to  their  eighteenth  year,  raise  the  standard  of  character 
in  the  masses,  who  without  them  would  be  mostly  without 
secondary  education.  Thanks  to  these  continuation  schools, 
even  the  poorest  and  least  favored  by  circumstances  need  not 
remain  without  further  education.  And  thanks  to  the  fact  that 
the  German  continuation  schools  appeal  to  the  vocation  of  the 
pupil  and  turn  it  to  account  as  the  starting  point  of  education, 
every  youthful  workman  can  profit  by  them  in  his  own  particular 
calling.  In  states  outside  Prussia  there  is  hardly  a  town  without 
a  compulsory  continuation  school.  In  the  states  of  South  Ger- 
many there  is  not  a  single  exception. 

I  nevertheless  attribute  the  lion's  share  in  the  rise  of  German 
industry  and  commerce  to  other  causes.  Possibly  one  of  the 
chief  of  these  is  the  German  character,  with  its  tendency  to 
reflection,  its  thoroughness,  tenacity,  and  capacity  for  subordina- 
tion. Another  cause  is  perhaps  the  German  merchant,  with  his 
flexibility,  his  adaptability,  and  his  zeal  in  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  and  foreign  conditions.  A  third  cause  may  have 
been  German  poverty.  Before  1870,  when  the  German  Em- 
pire became  a  great  political  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  eco- 
nomic power,  Germany  was  a  poor  country.  Now  nothing  is 
better  calculated  to  develop  the  innate  forces  of  a  people  than 
poverty.  The  mental  versatility  of  the  Germanic  races,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  Scotch,  and  English,  is  possibly  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  forced  for  thousands 
of  years  to  strain  every  nerve  in  the  struggle  against  fate.  One 
of  the  best  weapons  that  poor  races  possess  for  this  struggle  is 
their  faculty  of  dispensing  with  things.  The  Germany  of  today 
has  grown  rich  within  one  generation.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if 
it  has  strength  enough,  in  spite  of  its  wealth,  to  work  and 
struggle  in  the  sweat  of  its  brow.  History  generally  teaches  the 
contrary.    Yet  our  overpopulation  and  the  tension  existing 
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in  all  other  civilized  states  may  perhaps  supply  us  with  the  same 
motives  that  we  formerly  owed  to  poverty. 

One  factor,  however,  has  certainly  been  of  eminent  impor- 
tance in  the  development  of  German  industry.  That  is  the 
scientific  training  of  German  engineers;  in  other  words,  the 
serious  scientific  spirit  that  rules  in  our  German  technical  uni- 
versities. In  the  great  decisions  of  the  battlefield  it  is  the  ca- 
pacity of  officers  and  leaders,  with  their  military  discipline  and 
their  iron  sense  of  duty,  that  turns  the  balance  of  the  day.  A 
small  band  with  the  right  man  at  its  head  may  cope  with  ten 
times  its  number  under  an  indifferent  leader.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  the  technical  officers  on  the  field  of  industrial  fight. 
The  scientific  mind  that  guides  the  German  engineers,  which 
grew  out  of  the  German  middle  schools  with  their  rigorous 
expectations  and  their  firmly  established  school  discipline,  is 
a  chief  factor  in  industry,  equaled  only  by  the  earnest  German 
scholar,  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  investigation  of  purely  scien- 
tific problems  in  the  laboratories  of  our  universities,  without 
regard  to  their  practical  possibilities  and  with  no  concern  for 
material  profit.  When  Professor  Baeyer  in  Munich  spent  years 
in  the  attempts  to  make  artificial  indigo,  before  these  attempts 
were  crowned  with  such  brilliant  success,  it  was  neither  use  nor 
money  that  stimulated  him,  but  only  the  great  problem  of  trans- 
forming inorganic  substances  into  a  color  that  had  hitherto 
been  a  product  of  vegetable  vitality.  And  among  other  eco- 
nomic causes  it  is  certainly  this  spirit  of  unselfishness,  of  devo- 
tion to  an  ideal  aim,  that  has  led  our  technical  officers  of  in- 
dustry to  victory. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  real  scientific  culture 
in  union  with  that  discipline  of  character  which  teaches  thorough- 
ness and  devotion  to  aims  lying  outside  of  ourselves  are  of  no 
less  importance  for  the  industrial  development  of  a  country 
than  technical  training.  Technical  capacity  alone  will  not  suffice. 
In  my  opinion,  the  German  day  trade  schools  suffer  from  the 
fact  that  they  pay  almost  exclusive  attention  to  technical  train- 
ing. I  have  already  repeatedly  remarked  that  the  courses  of 
instruction  in  our  technical  day  trade  schools  differ  undesirably 
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from  those  of  our  eastern  and  western  neighbors,  in  the  small 
attention  paid  to  civic  education,  which  is  to  me  identical  with 
the  formation  of  character.  Among  the  answers  given  by  Ger- 
man manufacturers  to  the  inquiry  of  the  German  Committee 
for  Technical  Schools  there  is  one  which  lays  its  finger  on  the 
essential  point  of  all  education: 

A  far  more  important  problem  for  the  machine-builders'  schools  than 
the  exact  amount  of  instruction  in  the  single  branches  is  to  develop  the 
character  and  intelligence  of  the  pupils.  Teaching  suited  to  the  future  call- 
ing must  be  regarded  merely  as  a  means  to  this  end.  We  shall  always  be 
able  to  work  successfully  with  men  of  character  and  intelligence,  whether 
their  schooling  has  led  them  further  in  one  branch  of  knowledge  or  another. 
Knowledge  learned  at  school  can  never  be  more  than  the  simple  rudiments 
of  the  knowedge  gained  by  experience  in  special  work. 

This  lesson  which  a  German  machine-builder  gives  the  com- 
mittee must  be  taken  to  heart  by  the  German  day  trade  schools 
and  all  the  trade  schools  of  the  world.  Technical  instruction  must 
be  regarded  in  the  first  place  as  a  means  of  character- training, 
and  it  must  be  supplemented  by  other  forms  of  instruction  with 
a  view  to  making  it  as  many-sided  as  possible.  In  the  life  of 
great  economic  groups  and  of  nations  there  are  moments,  and 
they  are  the  critical  moments,  in  which  neither  knowledge  nor 
skill,  but  character,  decides  the  day — character  that  has  learned 
to  regard  its  own  egoistic  interests  as  of  no  account  when  their 
sacrifice  is  demanded  by  the  welfare  of  the  community  to  which 
we  belong,  the  welfare  of  the  service  that  we  have  chosen,  the 
welfare  of  the  subordinates  intrusted  to  our  care. 
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In  the  first  two  articles  of  this  series  we  have  studied  the 
historical  development  of  education  in  France,  under  the  dou- 
ble aspect  of  the  founding  of  a  public-school  system  and  the 
struggle  of  the  liberal  educators  for  the  elimination  of  the 
century-long  influence  of  the  Roman  church  from  the  schools 
of  France.  We  have  marked  the  periods  of  progress  and  re- 
action in  the  struggle — the  generous  liberalism  and  confident 
rationalism  of  the  fathers  of  the  French  Revolution,  succeeded 
by  the  despotism  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  the  optimistic  educa- 
tional radicalism  of  Guizot,  followed  by  the  infamous  pact  of 
Napoleon  III  and  the  clergy  in  the  Loi  Falloux;  the  renaissance 
of  the  free  lay  school  in  the  Third  Republic,  combated  by  the 
church  at  every  step,  and  charged  with  responsibility  for  all 
the  sins  of  France.  In  the  last  two  articles  of  the  series  we 
shall  consider  rather  the  actual  working  and  theory  of  the 
lay  moral  instruction  in  the  French  schools. 

To  begin  with  some  statistical  facts.  The  first  thing,  per- 
haps, that  strikes  one  in  examining  the  curriculum  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  France  is  the  small  space  given  to  direct  moral 
instruction,  when  one  realizes  that  from  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion down  to  the  present  the  substitution  of  a  lay  morality  for  the 
ecclesiastical  morality  of  the  catechism  and  the  sacred  histories  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  aims,  perhaps  the  chief  aim,  of  the  French 
educational  reformers.  In  the  lowest  schools,  the  c  coles  mater- 
nelles  or  holes  annexes,  there  is  no  distinct  moral  instruction, 
but  morale  is  bracketed  with  history  for  a  half-hour  a  week. 
Naturally,  all  that  is  attempted  here  is  an  emphasis  on  the  bi- 
ography of  good  and  patriotic  men.  Since  1882  the  subject  at 
the  head  of  the  curriculum  for  all  the  elementary  schools  (ecoles 
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primaires)  has  been  "moral  and  civic  instruction."1  But  though 
"moral  and  civic  instruction'.'  heads  the  curriculum,  it  receives 
only  one  hour  out  of  thirty  or  more  hours  a  week  of  instruc- 
tion. It  is  on  an  equality  with  writing,  geography,  agriculture 
or  horticulture,  and  singing  in  this  respect. 

In  the  secondary  schools  the  curriculum  is  arranged  in 
cycles.  Two  so-called  preparatory  classes  and  the  eighth  and 
seventh  forms  carry  the  child  to  about  the  eleventh  year;  a 
second  cycle  of  four  years  (the  sixth  to  the  third  form  in- 
clusive) covers  the  higher  grammar  grades,  and  a  third  cycle 
of  three  years  (the  second,  the  first,  and  the  philosophy-mathe- 
matics forms)  finishes  the  youth's  preparation  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  which  comes  in  France  at  the  close  of  the  preparatory- 
school  work,  and  not  at  the  close  of  the  work  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  transition  from  the  second  to  the  third  cycle  corresponds 
roughly  to  the  transition  from  grammar  school  to  high  school 
in  our  system,  although  the  point  reached  at  the  close  of  the 
second  cycle  of  the  French  lycee  is  higher  than  that  reached  in 
our  eighth  grades.  The  analogy  is  rather  in  the  fact  that  boys 
often  drop  out  of  school  at  this  point  to  go  into  business.  For 
the  sake  of  those  who  leave  the  lycee  at  this  point  the  curricu- 
lum has  been  so  arranged  that  a  fairly  complete  secondary  edu- 
cation is  gained:  the  last  three  forms  go  over  the  same  topics 
as  those  of  the  second  cycle,  but  on  a  much  higher  plane.  This 
cyclic  arrangement  explains  why  we  find  moral  instruction  in 
the  third  and  fourth  forms  of  the  lycee  (the  two  highest  forms 
of  the  second  cycle),  and  again  in  the  philosophy  form  (the 
highest  form  of  the  third  cycle).  It  is  that  the  boys  may  not 
leave  school  without  having  had  at  least  two  years  of  system- 
atic instruction  in  ethics.  As  to  the  first  cycle,  no  separate 
hours  are  assigned  for  moral  and  civic  instruction,  but,  as  the 
program  announces,  "this  instruction  is  given  in  connection 
with  French  history  and  geography." 

Lay  moral  instruction  is  obligatory  in  all  the  grades  of  the 

'  The  coupling  of  these  adjectives  shows  the  aim  of  the  moral  instruction  in  French  schools: 
it  is  everywhere  directed  toward  forming  a  character  capable  of  appreciating  the  republican 
idea  of  solidarity. 
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ecoles  primaires.  In  the  children's  sections  it  consists  of  simple 
conversations  on  ethical  topics,  the  learning  by  heart  of  short 
poems,  songs,  and  stories  with  a  moral  point.  Going  into  the 
elementary  course  the  child  of  eight  or  nine  years  is  taught  to 
apply  the  precepts  in  personal  responsibilities — his  duty  toward 
his  schoolmates,  the  correction  of  uncharitable  judgments  and 
selfish  passions,  the  elimination  of  childish  fears,  superstitious 
notions  and  bugaboos  of  all  sorts.  In  the  middle  course,  where 
the  child  is  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  personal  relations  are  spe- 
cially emphasized — the  duties  to  one's  parents' and  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  proper  attitude  toward  servants,  the  proper  sense  of 
obligation  to  one's  masters  at  school,  the  duty  to  one's  country,  a 
reasoned  and  wise  patriotism,  the  proper  attitude  toward  society, 
toleration  for  differences  of  opinion,  independence  and  bravery 
in  one's  own  convictions,  sincerity  and  truthfulness  as  the  sole 
basis  for  permanent  human  association.  "Throughout  this 
course,"  says  the  Primary  Syllabus  of  1883,  drawn  up  by  Paul 
Janet,  "the  teacher  begins  by  assuming  the  existence  of  con- 
science, of  moral  law,  and  duty.  He  appeals  to  the  sentiment  and 
idea  of  duty ;  he  does  not  undertake  to  demonstrate  them  theo- 
retically." In  other  words,  there  is  no  ethical  instruction  yet — 
only  moral  instruction;  for  morals  differs  from  ethics  as  the 
practice  from  the  theory,  or,  in  the  happy  simile  of  Professor 
Palmer,  as  carpentry  does  from  geometry.  In  the  higher  course, 
the  last  two  years  of  the  hole  primaire,  practically  the  same  sub- 
jects are  treated  as  in  the  preceding  division  but  in  a  much  more 
philosophical  way,  with  inquiry  into  the  sources  and  nature  of 
our  moral  obligations. 

Complete  religious  liberty  was  the  ideal  of  the  system  of 
lay  instruction  inaugurated  in  1880.  Jules  Ferry,  one  of  the 
most  indefatigable  laborers  for  the  new  education,  said  in  a 
speech  in  the  French  Senate  (March  16,  1882)  :  "If  a  public- 
school  teacher  should  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  institute  in 
his  school  a  teaching  hostile  or  offensive  to  the  religious  beliefs 
of  any  person,  he  should  be  as  severely  and  as  quickly  repri- 
manded as  if  he  had  struck  one  of  his  pupils."  Of  course  it  is 
an  impossibility  to  preserve  such  absolute  neutrality  if  moral 
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instruction  is  introduced.  With  mathematics,  the  classics,  his- 
tory even,  perhaps,  such  neutrality  is  possible.  But  ethics  is  a 
different  matter.  The  religious  belief  of  parents  who  maintain 
that  there  can  be  no  morals  without  religion  is  outraged  by  the 
omission  of  God  from  the  curriculum;  and  the  religious  or  a- 
religious  belief  of  parents  who  maintain  that  morality  is  viti- 
ated by  religious  doctrines  is  outraged  by  the  insertion  of  God 
in  the  curriculum.  The  framers  of  the  Syllabus  of  Primary 
Instruction  tried  to  steer  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis  by  put- 
ting God  in  and  neglecting  him.  Under  section  3  of  the  middle 
course  program  we  read : 

Duties  to  God. — The  teacher  is  not  bound  to  give  a  lesson  on  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  God.  The  teaching  which  he  should  give  to  all  indis- 
criminately is  confined  to  two  points: 

First,  he  teaches  his  pupil  that  the  name  of  God  must  not  be  taken  in 
vain.  With  the  idea  of  the  First  Cause  and  a  Perfect  Being  he  closely 
associates  in  their  minds  a  feeling  of  respect  and  reverence;  and  he  ac- 
customs each  child  to  feel  this  respect  for  the  conception  of  Divinity,  even 
when  it  is  presented  to  him  in  a  form  entirely  different  from  that  of  his  own 
religion. 

Afterwards,  and  without  troubling  about  the  special  tenets  of  the  various 
religious  bodies,  the  teacher  concentrates  on  making  the  child  feel  and 
understand  that  the  first  homage  he  owes  to  the  Deity  is  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  God  as  revealed  to  him  by  his  conscience  and  reason. 

The  textbook-makers  have  shown  their  embarrassment  on 
the  same  question  by  generally  devoting  three  or  four  pages 
only  at  the  end  of  their  manuals  to  a  discussion  of  the  theistic 
aspect  of  morals. 

In  the  secondary  schools,  lyc&cs  and  colleges,  the  moral  in- 
struction in  the  few  grades  where  it  is  given  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  in  the  primary  schools,  except  for  a  rather 
astounding  program  in  the  last  year  (called  the  philosophical- 
mathematics  form).  The  philosophical  section  of  this  form 
has  a  schedule  of  eight  hours  a  week  of  philosophy,  in  which 
the  whole  ground  of  moral,  mental,  and  emotional  philosophy  is 
covered.  Aesthetics,  psychology,  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics 
follow  in  rapid  succession,  each  having  approximately  a  two- 
months  period.  The  ethics  is  scheduled  for  May  and  June. 
Just  what  idea  of  the  vast  subject  of  ethics  can  be  given  to 
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boys  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  in  two  months  at  the  close  of  a  year 
filled  with  the  hardest  kind  of  work  in  thirty  periods  or  so  per 
week,  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

And  indeed  if  we  turn  from  the  curriculum  to  the  criticism 
of  the  method  and  results  of  the  moral  teaching  in  the  French 
schools,  we  are  met  with  a  not  very  encouraging  response.  Pro- 
fessor Farrington  of  the  University  of  Texas,  who  has  spent 
some  years  studying  the  primary  and  secondary  systems  of 
education  in  France,  and  whose  reports  on  the  subject  in  the 
Columbia  Studies  and  in  the  new  book  recently  published  by 
Longmans,  called  Secondary  Education  in  France,  are,  with 
the  exception  of  the  three  volumes  prepared  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment for  the  Exposition  of  1900,  the  best  account  we  have 
of  education  in  France,  says  in  his  study  of  the  public  primary- 
school  system: 

Since  1882  moral  and  civic  instruction  has  headed  the  list  of  the  required 
subjects  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  moral  aspect,  until  that  time  com- 
pletely obscured  by  the  religious  instruction,  then  for  the  first  time  took 
a  predominant  place  in  the  work  of  the  French  schools.  It  represents  the 
efforts  of  the  people  who  had  just  forced  religious  teaching  out  of  the  pro- 
gram, to  find  an  effective  and  at  the  same  time  non-sectarian  means  of  de- 
veloping the  ethical  side  of  the  child's  nature.  Undoubtedly  the  previous 
religious  instruction  was  entirely  formal  and  empty,  for  it  consisted  merely 
in  going  through  the  various  articles  of  the  catechism  without  comment ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  its  present  substitute  is  much  richer  in  real  content 
It  savors  too  much  of  the  narrow-minded  doctrines  of  our  Puritan  ancestors. 
I  have  visited  many  classes  and  talked  with  still  more  people  on  the  subject, 
but  I  have  yet  to  find  a  single  class  where  the  teacher  ever  rose  to  any 
ethical  basis  above  the  idea  of  reward  and  punishment.  Whatever  may  be 
their  real  feelings  in  the  matter,  their  teaching  never  seems  to  reach  the 
point  of  doing  right  for  right's  sake. 

This  reminds  one  of  Matthew  Arnold's  severe  judgment, 
passed  soon  after  the  system  of  lay  moral  instruction  was  or- 
ganized in  the  schools.  In  his  Report  on  Elementary  Education 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France,  in  1886,  he  says: 

All  direct  religious  instruction,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  has  been  banished 
from  the  French  schools,  and  the  moral  and  civic  instruction  which  is  the 
substitute  seemed  to  me,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  manual  of  it 
which  I  perused,  and  the  many  lessons  in  it  which  I  heard,  of  little  or  no 
value. 
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Matthew  Arnold's  judgment  is  open  to  the  charge  of  having 
been  made  before  the  system  had  a  chance  to  find  its  method  and 
its  men;  and  Farrington's,  of  being  the  judgment  of  a  foreigner 
who,  perhaps  with  the  best  of  intention  and  closest  observa- 
tion, could  not  appreciate  the  French  spirit.  We  have,  how- 
ever, the  opinion  of  such  a  man  as  Jules  Payot,  rector  of  the 
Academy  of  Aix,  whose  textbooks  on  morals  and  whose  con- 
stant devotion  to  the  idea  of  lay  education  qualify  him  to  pro- 
nounce on  this  subject.  He  says  in  the  preface  to  his  Cours  de 
morale: 

As  to  the  moral  instruction  in  our  lycies  and  our  schools,  it  is  independent 
of  dogmas  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  not  always  independent  of  that  state  of  mind 
which  results  from  long  traditions  of  dogma.  Moral  instruction  is  not  yet 
"laicized."  The  courses  given  are  simply  sermons  invoking  the  authority  of 
a  duty  which  is  accepted  without  being  reasoned  upon.  Like  the  old  re- 
ligious instruction,  it  commands  but  does  not  demonstrate.  Do  this,  do  that  I 
it  says.  It  gives  not  principles  but  a  suite  of  episodes,  cases,  without  a  bond 
of  union.  It  discusses  duties  to  self,  duties  to  neighbors,  duties  to  family, 
duties  to  animals,  etc.,  leaving  in  the  child's  head  only  a  chaos  of  unorganized 
memories,  which  cannot  exert  a  permanent,  constructive  influence  on  his 
conduct. 

The  moral  teaching,  in  other  words,  in  the  judgment  of  these 
critics,  not  only  is  not  organized  to  illustrate  and  further  the 
development  of  a  harmonious  ethical  theory,  but  it  is  not  further 
connected  with  the  other  disciplines  of  the  curriculum.  It  is 
a  thing  apart  confined  to  its  own  hour  in  the  program,  whereas 
it  should  be  the  guiding  idea  in  the  treatment  of  history,  litera- 
ture, and  the  other  subjects  of  the  day.  The  ethics  hour  should 
be  only,  as  it  were,  the  laboratory  period  in  which  is  prepared 
the  moral  yeast  which  is  to  inform  and  raise  all  the  instruction 
of  the  school. 

Of  course  there  are  educators  who  follow  the  opinion  of 
Alfred  Croiset,  the  venerable  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  at 
the  Sorbonne,  in  opposing  any  direct  moral  instruction  in  spe- 
cific hours  devoted  to  ethics  lessons — as  there  are  many  Ameri- 
can teachers  who  feel  the  same  way.  But  on  the  whole  the 
system  of  lay  moral  instruction  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  French 
schools,  and  the  very  hostility  of  the  clergy  to  that  teaching 
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(increasing  as  it  constantly  has  in  the  last  decade)  will  insure 
its  continuance  without  other  motive. 

In  fact,  the  whole  question  of  moral  instruction  in  France 
is  so  complicated  with  the  great  struggle  between  church  and 
state  which  has  raged  with  renewed  energy  in  France  since  the 
days  of  the  Dreyfus  affair  that  we  cannot  touch  an  aspect  of  it 
(program,  teacher,  textbook)  without  coming  immediately  into 
the  clash  of  the  controversy.  With  us  the  public  schools  are 
generally  free  of  the  state  and  entirely  free  of  the  clergy.  Their 
direction  is,  where  the  direction  of  the  schools  should  properly 
be,  in  the  hands  of  the  community  which  they  serve.  In  France 
the  school,  after  long  vassalage  to  the  church,  now  comes  into 
sudden  vassalage  to  the  state.  It  is  inevitable  that  it  should  be 
the  first  prize  of  battle  in  the  conflict  between  church  and  state 

Since  the  great  educational  laws  of  1880-83,  which  freed 
the  public  schools  of  ecclesiastical  control,  the  church  has  been 
pushed  harder  and  harder  by  the  state.  In  1901  the  congrega- 
tions not  authorized  by  the  Associations  Law  were  driven  from 
France  and  their  institutions  of  learning  closed.  In  1905  the 
hundred-year-old  Concordat  between  church  and  state  was  dis- 
solved and  the  public  treasury  was  relieved  of  the  payment  of 
the  salary  of  all  the  ministers  of  religion  in  the  state.  Deprived 
of  the  greater  part  of  their  own  monastic  schools,  forced  to 
support  their  priesthood  and  maintain  their  churches  and  ca- 
thedrals by  private  contributions,  the  Catholic  church  from  the 
Pope  down  to  the  last  member  of  the  hierarchy  registered  its 
protest  against  the  "strange  and  ardent  fever  of  impiety  which 
had  seized  on  the  men  who  direct  the  nation."  "They  wish," 
said  Pius  X  in  addressing  a  delegation  of  French  bishops  at 
the  Vatican,  in  November,  1909,  "to  suppress  even  the  very 
idea  of  Christianity,  and  under  the  pretext  of  shaking  off  the 
dogmatic  and  moral  yoke  of  the  church  they  acclaim  another 
authority  as  absolute  as  it  is  illegitimate — the  supremacy  of 
the  state  as  arbiter  of  religion  and  supreme  oracle  of  the  doc- 
trine of  righteousness." 

The  chief  point  of  attack  of  the  church  today  against  the 
impiety  of  the  state  is  the  lay  school. 
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Not  content  [writes  a  French  bishop  in  complaining  of  the  usurpations 
of  the  state]  with  attacking  the  church,  our  enemies  now  try  .to  detach  our 
children  from  our  doctrine.  Infidel  schoolmasters,  encouraged  by  the  min- 
istry in  power,1  have  tried  to  pervert  the  minds  of  these  little  children  espe- 
cially consigned  to  our  care  by  the  precepts  of  Christ.  We  accepted  the  law 
of  neutrality  (law  of  1882) ;  they  have  violated  it  Partisan  textbooks  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  children.  The  Christian  morals  have  been 
insulted  and  derided.  The  role  of  the  church  in  history  has  been  misrepre- 
sented and  put  in  an  odious  light  Fathers  of  families  have  protested 

to  their  priests,  and  the  priests  have  asked  the  bishops  to  see  to  it  that  the 
conscience  of  the  child  is  respected  in  the  schools. 

The  French  bishops  accordingly  published  a  letter  in  Sep- 
tember, 1909,  in  which  they  condemned  scholastic  neutrality  and 
demanded  that  the  Catholic  children  in  the  lay  schools  should 
be  taught  in  a  way  to  meet  the  approval  of  parents  guided  by 
the  clergy.  At  the  same  time  certain  ecclesiastics  attacked  by 
name  some  of  the  authors  of  textbooks  of  history  and  morals 
used  in  the  school.  Cardinal  Archbishop  Lugon  of  Rheims  was 
sued  by  two  associations  of  teachers  for  his  condemnation  of 
the  curriculum,  and  even  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
Monseigneur  Amette,  was  brought  to  court  by  Professor  Aulard 
of  the  Sorbonne  and  Professor  Debidour,  whose  textbook  on 
history  he  had  attacked  as  "inspired  by  the  spirit  of  lying  and 
deceit." 

The  church  has  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  object  and  grounds 
of  its  complaint.  A  little  brochure  published  in  Rheims,  en- 
titled Les  manuels  condamnes,  places  nine  histories,  four  text- 
books on  morals  and  civics,  and  a  collection  of  classical  read- 
ings on  the  scholastic  index,  as  tending  to  make  the  students 
free-thinkers  and  enemies  of  the  church  by  "un  enseignement 
athee,  fait  en  haine  de  Dieu  et  dans  l'ignorance  ou  le  travestisse- 
ment  de  nos  meilleures  traditions  nationales."  The  condemned 
books  are  carefully  analyzed,  and  the  conclusion  is,  "Apres  un 
tel  enseignement  que  reste-t-il  de  la  morale  catholique?"  The 
authors  would  probably  answer,  "Rien,  heureusement !" 

In  the  middle  of  January,  1910,  the  French  Chamber  reached 

'  M.  Doumergue,  minister  of  public  instruction,  had  assured  the  teachers  that  he  would 
resolutely  defend  the  rights  of  the  lay  school,  including  the  privilege  which  the  masters  had 
of  selecting  their  own  textbooks  from  lists  approved  by  the  state. 
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the  discussion  of  the  budget  for  the  schools,  and  after  an  in- 
tense debate  the  government  won  a  magnificent  majority  in 
support  of  the  lay  schools.  The  division  seems  to  show  that 
the  bishops  have  overshot  the  mark  in  their  attack  on  the  cur- 
riculum and  the  textbooks  and  that  the  sympathy  of  the  people 
( for  the  French  deputies  stand  far  closer  to  the  people  than  do 
our  American  congressmen)  is  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of 
the  program  of  the  eighties.  It  has  made  the  clerical  party 
cast  about  for  other  means  of  modification  of  the  curriculum 
than  attack  and  defamation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  mixed 
commission  of  clericals  and  free-thinkers  be  appointed  to  re- 
vise or  compile  textbooks  of  history  and  morals  which  shall  be, 
if  not  entirely  acceptable,  at  least  less  offensive  to  the  clergy. 
One  hears  rumors  from  Paris  that  the  French  bishops  are  try- 
ing to  effect  a  rapprochement  between  the  state  and  the  Vati- 
can, though  the  hardened  free-thinkers  speak  still  in  Taine's 
phrase  of  the  impossibility  of  "diplomacy  with  the  immovable 
church."  One  of  the  clauses  mooted  in  the  rapprochement  is 
the  recognition  of  the  Catholic  schools  (ecoles  libres)  provided 
they  are  subject  to  the  academy  inspectors,  i.e.,  that  the  state 
inspectors  have  the  right  to  interdict  the  use  of  such  books  as 
they  disapprove  of  and  to  reprimand  or  discipline  teachers  for 
offenses  as  in  the  state  schools.  The  stone  of  stumbling  in  any 
scheme  of  reconciliation  will  be  the  refusal  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  deal  directly  with  the  Pope,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
Pope  to  let  the  government  deal  directly  with  the  French  bish- 
ops. It  is  the  old,  old  question,  as  old  as  William  the  Con- 
queror and  Henry  of  Anjou,  of  the  divided  allegiance  of  the 
churchmen  to  the  government  at  home  and  the  government  at 
Rome. 

But  whatever  concessions  might  be  made  by  either  side 
through  considerate  diplomacy  and  a  kindly  spirit  of  common 
nationality,  in  the  matter  of  the  restitution  of  confiscated  prop- 
erty, the  recognition  of  state  inspection,  the  enregistration  of 
associations,  the  legalization  of  seminaries,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  church  could  approve  the  lay  instruction  in  morals.  That 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Roman  doctrine  that  morality 
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is  a  corollary  of  revealed  religion,  impossible  except  on  the 
basis  of  dogmas  furnished  to  the  believer  through  the  mediacy 
of  the  priesthood.  The  criticism  of  the  lay  school  and  its  moral 
postulates  is  therefore  absolutely  hostile  in  principle,  destruc- 
tive, and  anathematizing  on  the  part  of  the  church.  And  as 
both  the  clergy  and  the  free-thinkers  are  fortified  in  their  con- 
viction of  the  true  basis  and  method  of  moral  teaching,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  any  end  to  the  strife  between  them — any  higher 
unity  into  which  their  differences  can  be  merged. 

There  is  another  kind  of  criticism  of  moral  instruction  in 
France — hopeful,  constructive,  reformatory — by  the  friends 
of  the  present  system,  who  realize  its  defects  and  are  la- 
boring for  its  greater  efficiency.  The  first  and  chief  point 
in  this  criticism  is  that  the  lay  morality  of  the  schools  lacks 
a  philosophy,  in  other  words,  a  reasoned  ethics  first  compre- 
hended and  appropriated  by  the  teachers,  then  mediated  to 
the  students  in  a  way  to  make  them  progressively  appropriate 
its  theorems  as  experimental  truth;  a  change  of  the  point  of 
view,  as  Payot  puts  it,  which  substitutes  for  the  method  of 
authority  still  in  vogue  (an  inheritance  from  the  old  religious 
catechetic  instruction)  the  constant  appeal  to  experience,  re- 
flection, reason.  The  non-efficacious  sermon  must  yield  to 
the  scientific  persuasion  of  a  philosophy  founded  on  the  re- 
sults of  actual  ethical  progress  in  the  last  three  centuries, 
under  the  regime  of  modern  scientific  thought.  We  must  have 
a  great  dominating  and  orientating  truth  in  our  ethics  teaching, 
and  every  lesson  must  be  only  a  point  of  view,  an  aspect,  a  func- 
tion of  this  truth,  leading  the  student  first  by  one  path,  then  by 
another,  to  the  rediscovery  for  himself  of  the  truth  which  his 
teachers  have  grasped.  The  principle,  fortified  year  after  year 
by  these  new  instances,  will  gain  a  momentum  in  the  child's 
spiritual  life;  his  mind  will  assimilate  day  by  day  facts,  ideas, 
feelings,  which  it  will  organize  under  the  direction  of  the  ethical 
principle,  and  will  grow  on  these  nourishing  elements,  as  the 
healthy  plant  grows  in  the  sunlight,  appropriating  the  nourish- 
ing properties  of  the  soil. 

The  instructors  in  morals  in  the  French  schools  have  not 
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yet,  in  sufficient  numbers,  found  that  constructive  principle  of 
ethics.  The  lay  school  has  been  too  much  concerned  to  empha- 
size its  neutrality,  its  intellectual  liberty.  But  neutrality  and 
liberty,  valuable  and  indispensable  as  they  are  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sane  morality,  are  as  yet  only  negative  terms:  they 
do  not  denote  an  ethical  principle  but  only  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  principle  is  to  be  developed.  Of  them- 
selves they  are  as  favorable  to  moral  anarchy  as  to  moral  unity. 
The  positive  ethical  principle  must  be  found  which  shall  replace 
the  authoritative  dogma  of  the  church. 

This  principle  the  leaders  of  lay  education  in  France  find 
in  the  revolutionary  philosophy  which  first  made  earnest  with 
Aristotle's  dictum  that  man  is  a  reasoning  animal.  Reason  and 
the  republic  are  the  bases  of  morals  which  they  oppose  to  the 
revelation  and  hierarchy  of  their  ecclesiastical  opponents.  And 
reason,  though  it  rejects  the  notion  of  a  divine,  supra-human 
authority  imposing  itself  by  a  consecrated  priesthood  through  a 
mysterious  process  of  grace,  does  not  thereby  abolish  the  obli- 
gation of  authority.  Nay,  it  makes  the  determination  of  moral 
authority  doubly  incumbent  on  the  ethical  philosopher.  What 
has  moral  compulsion  in  it  must  be  worshipful.  The  human 
reason  is  no  more  worshipful  than  any  other  tool  or  method. 
It  is  not  in  itself  an  ethics  but  only  a  gymnastics.  It  calls  for 
the  determination  of  an  authority  under  which  it  can  work  in 
freedom  and  full  efficiency — for  the  formulation  of  a  scientific 
morality,  replacing  the  old  dogmatic  morality,  reaching  the 
same  profound  depths  of  the  human  soul  and  responding  to  the 
same  eternal  needs  of  the  individual  and  of  humanity.  The  lay 
school  must  cease  to  put  all  its  emphasis  on  the  negative 
propaedeutic  of  neutrality  and  liberty.  It  must  avow  the  great 
republican  principles  of  human  solidarity,  human  rationality, 
human  capacity,  not  equal  but  far  superior  to  the  dogmatic 
and  imperialistic  teaching  of  the  church.  It  must  have  no  fear 
to  show  the  same  immense  confidence  in  these  principles  to 
found  a  new  society  of  justice  and  fraternity  on  earth  that  the 
church  has  in  its  dogmas  to  open  to  the  faithful  an  eternity  of 
bliss  in  heaven.    It  must  assert  the  dignity  of  these  principles 
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in  the  minds  of  the  growing  generation,  supporting  them  not 
by  the  authority  of  the  past  but  by  promise  of  the  future. 

The  task  is  tremendous  which  the  champions  of  lay  and 
moral  instruction  in  France  have  assumed — but  a  nobler  task 
would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  whole  range  of  human  activities. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  destructive,  annihilating  criticism  of 
the  lay  school  by  the  clericals,  and  of  the  constructive,  hopeful 
criticism  or  reformation  of  the  lay  school  by  its  own  devoted 
champions.  In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  mention  what  ap- 
peared to  me  as  a  foreign  visitor  some  of  the  faults  in  the  French 
schools  which,  though  not  directly  connected  with  lay  moral 
instruction,  seem  to  me  inevitably  to  react  upon  the  morale  of 
the  school  and  hinder  the  best  application  of  ethical  teaching. 
The  first  thing  which  appears  to  me  to  affect  the  whole  moral 
tone  of  the  French  school  is  the  overloading  of  the  student 
with  work.  We  have  little  idea  in  America  of  the  severe  and 
sustained  work  of  the  French  schoolboy.  In  the  program  of 
1902  for  the  boys'  higher  primary  schools  (for  lads  fourteen 
to  seventeen)  there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty  recitation  hours 
a  week  scheduled  in  any  grade,  and  in  the  ecoles  pratiques  (un- 
der the  Ministry  of  Commerce)  I  find  the  prescribed  hours  in 
the  industrial  department  running  up  to  fifty-one  per  week,  or 
eight  and  one-half  hours  a  day  (excluding  Sundays)  of  actu- 
ally prescribed  duties.  And  in  addition  to  that  the  boy  must 
find  time  for  the  preparation  of  his  work.  One  must  admire 
the  power  of  concentration  which  these  youths  develop  early  in 
life  and  the  courage  with  which  they  "scorn  delights  and  live 
laborious  days"  in  the  early  teens.  Yet  the  effect  on  their 
physical  and  moral  health  is  bad.  They  have  no  opportunity 
for  leisurely  reflection  with  perfectly  aerated  brains,  and  the 
pent-up  spirit  of  youth  often  breaks  out  in  wild  excesses  when 
the  stern  discipline  of  the  secondary  school  is  changed  for  the 
absolute  freedom  of  the  university. 

The  dull  and  strict  formality  of  the  discipline  of  the  French 
school  is  another  fault  in  the  eyes  of  an  American  visitor. 
With  us  there  is  much  good-fellowship  and  co-operation  be- 
tween scholar  and  teacher— a  sort  of  mutual  understanding, 
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without  which  it  seems  to  me  the  work  in  ethical  instruction  of 
all  subjects  must  be  futile.  In  France  one  sees  almost  no  per- 
sonal relationship  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Authority  and 
obedience  are  the  qualities  noticed.  I  have  often  heard  what 
seemed  to  me  perfectly  intelligent  and  justifiable  questions  or 
comments  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  dismissed  curtly  by  the  in- 
structor as  intrusions  on  the  time  of  the  class,  and  groping 
answers,  which  needed  only  a  little  sympathetic  guidance  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  question,  treated  with  brutal  sar- 
casm. The  masters  are  masters  in  the  classroom.  They  in- 
variably have  magnificent  command  of  their  subject  (the  French 
standards  for  the  teaching  license  guarantee  that),  but  they  are 
so  far  above  their  pupils  that  they  often  find  it  difficult  to  come 
down  to  their  level.  Moreover  the  sensitive,  mercurial  Gallic 
temperament  makes  a  student's  botching  of  a  lesson  peculiarly 
painful  to  many  of  the  instructors.  One  is  often  obliged  to 
accuse  them  of  failing  in  patience — that  first  and  last  requisite 
of  the  true  teacher. 

As  one  would  expect  from  the  overloaded  programs  and  the 
stern  discipline  of  the  pupils,  the  competitive  idea  is  dominant 
in  the  French  schools.  Perhaps  no  other  feature  of  school  life 
in  France  militates  so  strongly  against  a  rational  and  human 
system  of  ethical  instruction,  or  at  least  the  application  of  such 
instruction  to  the  daily  school  life,  as  this  emphasis  on  rewards 
and  punishments.  The  student  is  compassed  round  about  with 
percentages.  Even  the  teachers  are  rewarded  by  bronze  medals, 
silver  medals,  violet  ribbons,  and  yellow  ribbons.  Prizes  are 
given  by  the  state  for  all  sorts  of  proficiency  and  accomplish- 
ments, even  to  the  encouragement  of  vaccination  among  the 
children.  In  the  ecoles  primaires  the  student  takes  home  a 
report  each  day  to  be  signed  by  the  parent  and  returned  the 
next  morning.  The  mind  of  the  boy  is  constantly  fixed  on  this 
pedagogical  barometer.  At  stated  intervals  the  principal  of  the 
school  appears  before  each  class  and  makes  his  comments  on 
the  report  books.  He  reads  out  the  name  of  the  boy,  who  rises 
respectfully  and  quakingly  to  his  feet.  Then  follows  an  out- 
spoken criticism  of  the  record,  often  with  severe  and  sarcastic 
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denunciation  enough  to  kill  any  courage  in  the  boy's  soul,  some- 
times with  laudation  enough  to  make  him  a  conceited  prig — in 
either  case  scarcely  conducive  to  the  moral  development  which 
the  week's  ethics  lesson  had  tried  to  foster.  This  competitive 
aspect  of  school  life  extends  to  the  homes.  The  Revue  pida- 
gogique  a  few  years  ago  published  the  results  of  an  enquete 
or  questionnaire  sent  to  the  schools  of  one  of  the  French  de- 
partments. Pupils  to  the  number  of  27,000  in  the  intermediate 
grades  of  the  primary  school  (boys  and  girls  eleven  and  twelve 
years  old)  were  questioned,  and  over  70  per  cent  of  them  (15,- 
000  boys,  12,000  girls)  replied  that  they  were  rewarded  by 
their  parents  when  they  got  good  marks  and  punished  by  them 
when  they  got  poor  ones.  The  idea  of  reward  and  punishment, 
which  so  completely  dominated  the  old  catechetical  moral  in- 
struction in  the  French  schools,  has  had  its  lasting  effect  on  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  the  new  lay  morality  founded  on 
the  reasonableness  of  the  good,  the  good  for  its  own  sake  and 
as  its  own  reward,  has  a  persistent  enemy  to  fight  in  this  merce- 
nary conception  of  morals. 

Finally  I  would  mention  what  struck  me  as  a  great  obstacle 
to  the  inculcation  of  a  fine  ethical  spirit  in  the  French  schools 
in  the  lack  of  any  aesthetic  helps  to  the  cultivation  of  ethical 
feelings.  The  French  classrooms  are  bare  and  forbidding:  a 
little  table,  for  the  master,  benches  for  the  boys,  windows  gen- 
erally dingy,  an  old  stove  in  the  corner  with  its  uncertain  pipe 
meandering  diagonally  across  the  room  suspended  like  Mo- 
hammed's coffin  half-way  between  floor  and  ceiling.  I  never 
saw  a  picture  in  a  French  classroom  or  a  bust  or  statue  in  the 
corridor.  Even  the  necessary  helps  to  study,  good  maps,  globes, 
charts,  are  almost  entirely  wanting.  The  attempt  of  a  Minister 
of  Public  Education  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  to  supply 
this  defect  was  as  pathetic  as  it  was  sincere.  "The  school," 
.  wrote  Minister  Leygues,  "is  not  merely  a  place  of  instruction 
for  youths  from  six  to  thirteen  years  of  age;  it  ought  to  be  a 
homelike  place  where  the  adult  could  return  to  the  scenes  of 
his  youth.  I  desire  that  these  centers  of  friendship  and  com- 
radeship should  be  decorated  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  their 
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purpose."  But  in  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  this  very  proper 
sentiment  all  M.  Leygues  could  do  was  to  distribute  among  the 
schools  of  the  country  a  number  of  colored  railroad  posters, 
representing  in  brilliant  blues  and  reds  the  attractive  scenery 
of  the  Juras  and  the  Riviera.  When  one  steps  from  the  portals 
of  a  public  school  into  a  photographer's  shop  filled  with  the 
most  beautiful  photographs,  carbons,  and  etchings  of  the 
choicest  works  of  art  in  the  world,  one  wonders  why  some  little 
part  at  least  of  the  millions  of  francs  which  the  state  spends 
each  year  in  the  encouragement  of  art  should  not  be  put  into 
the  beautification  of  the  public  school. 

The  best  of  the  French  educators  are  alive  to  the  imperfec- 
tions and  inadequacies  of  the  lay  school  today,  but  they  know 
better  than  any  casual  visitor  to  France  or  even  than  any  careful 
reader  of  the  century-long  struggle  for  the  public  lay  school 
what  difficulties  in  the  temper  and  inheritance  of  the  French 
people,  in  the  long  monopoly  of  education  and  charity  by  the 
church,  in  the  divided  political  councils  and  unstable  ministries, 
confront  the  man  who  is  laboring  for  the  realization  of  the 
revolutionary  program  of  a  solidarity  of  Frenchmen  founded 
on  reason  and  democracy — the  spiritual  and  the  political  rights 
of  man.  What  these  champions  of  lay  education  have  done  in 
the  last  thirty  years  is  remarkable — perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able educational  achievement  in  modern  history.  The  courage 
and  constancy  with  which  they  have  performed  their  task 
against  discouragement  from  the  state,  denunciation  from  the 
church,  and  general  indifference  from  the  public  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  the  accomplishment  of  what  yet  remains  to  be 
done  to  make  the  lay  school  the  most  powerful  ethical  factor  in 
the  French  Republic. 

References:  Jules  Payot,  Cours  de  morale  (Paris,  1909),  Aux  inslituteurs 
et  aux  institutrices  (1905) ;  Fortemps  et  Veilleur,  Legislation  finoncie're  de 
V instruction  primaire  (Paris,  1907)  ;  F.  Martel,  Annuaire  de  T enseignement 
primaire  (1885-1910) ;  F.  Vial,  U enseignement  secondaire  et  la  dtmocratie ; 
H.  Marion,  Lecons  de  morale:  Bonet-Maury,  La  liberie  de  conscience  en 
France  (1598-1905);  Farrington,  Debidour,  Bracq,  Croiset,  Bert,  as  in  pre- 
ceding article. 
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The  contrast  between  the  present  condition  of  agricultural 
instruction  of  secondary-school  grade  and  its  status  so  recently 
as  three  years  ago  is  no  less  a  matter  of  extent  than  of  general 
efficiency.  The  inquirer  at  that  time  would  have  had  trouble 
in  even  locating  the  few  schools  that  were  groping  their  way 
out  of  the  traditional  gloom  in  an  attempt  to  effect  some  ad- 
justment of  their  work  to  the  rural  community  needs.  The 
popular  magazines  still  "discover"  one  of  these  schools  occa- 
sionally. Three  years  ago  many  state  departments  of  public 
instruction  and  agricultural  colleges  were  unaware  of  most  or 
all  of  the  high  schools  in  their  own  states  attempting  to  intro- 
duce agricultural  work.  Where  few  of  the  colleges  in  1908 
were  able  to  furnish  more  than  one  or  two,  if  any,  names  of 
graduates  who  had  gone  from  the  agricultural  courses  into 
teaching,  a  large  number  now  maintain  departments  of  educa- 
tion and  extension  work.  Over  eleven  hundred  students  were 
registered  in  1909  for  work  in  nature-study  and  agriculture  in 
twenty  summer  schools  conducted  by  state  universities  and 
agricultural  colleges. 

In  a  numerical  way  the  rapid  strides  made  are  well  shown 
by  the  following  estimates  of  the  number  of  public  high  schools, 
both  general  and  special,  teaching  agriculture.  During  the 
school  year  1906-7  the  number  probably  did  not  exceed  seventy- 
five  or  eighty,  even  including  those  high  schools  maintaining 
training  classes  in  which  agriculture  was  taught.  In  1907-8 
there  were  probably  between  two  hundred  and  forty  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  In  1908-9  the  total  must  have  risen  into 
the  neighborhood  of  five  hundred,  while  it  is  not  unreasonable 
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to  suppose  that  the  thousand  mark  was  nearly  if  not  quite 
reached  in  the  past  academic  year.  Unwarranted  claims  have 
occasionally  been  made  for  individual  states  and  for  the  country 
at  large  which  materially  shrink  when  checked  up  with  detailed 
information  from  individual  principals  regarding  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  recitation  and  laboratory  work.  Some 
reports  show  that  the  subject  is  not  taught  at  all;  others,  that 
it  is  taught  merely  as  incidental  to  some  other  science ;  and  many 
schools  evidently  teach  it  as  mere  bookwork,  without  even 
window-sill  or  tomato-can  experiments. 

Perhaps  a  better  index  of  real  progress  is  the  growth  in 
the  number  of  schools  having  an  agricultural  course  of  two  or 
more  years.  In  1906-7  there  were  about  fifteen  such  schools, 
mostly  of  the  special  sort.  Since  then  the  secondary  schools 
giving  this  more  extensive  work  have  differentiated  into  three 
rather  distinct  types:  first,  the  public  high  schools  and  a  very 
few  academies  functioning  as  local  high  schools,  all  depending 
entirely  on  local  support;  second,  schools  receiving  state  aid 
for  their  agricultural  departments  but  offering  general  high- 
school  courses;  third,  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by 
the  state,  with  curricula  centering  around  the  industrial  work. 
The  figures  given  below  for  the  year  1909-10  follow  this  classi- 
fication and  probably  include  most  of  the  schools  properly  be- 
longing here. 

1.  Over  thirty  are  high  schools  or  academies  depending  on 
local  support  or  patronage.  These  are  distributed  among  fif- 
teen states,  the  largest  number  in  one  state,  seven,  being  in 
Michigan,  with  California  and  Tennessee  not  far  behind.  Eight 
or  nine  are  county  high  schools,  as  many  are  village  schools, 
while  the  others  are  township  high  schools  or  academies. 

2.  At  least  forty-six  schools  receive  state  aid  for  agri- 
culture, but  also  offer  general  high-school  work.  These  usually 
give  more  or  less  classical  work,  but  sometimes  call  themselves 
"agricultural  high  schools."  The  schools  of  this  second  class 
are  found  mostly  in  five  states :  nine  in  Alabama,  seven  in  Lou- 
isiana, six  in  Mississippi,  ten  in  Minnesota,  and  ten  in  Virginia. 
Those  in  Alabama  are  maintained  for  congressional  districts, 
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those  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  for  counties,  and  those  in 
Minnesota  for  cities  and  villages.  Some  of  the  Louisiana 
schools  are  probably  developing  into  schools  of  a  more  strictly 
agricultural  type  than  are  others. 

3.  The  strictly  agricultural  secondary  schools,  existing  apart 
from  the  agricultural  colleges  and  more  or  less  independent  of 
them,  number  between  forty- five  and  fifty,  according  to  how 
many  of  those  scheduled  to  start  this  year  are  in  actual  opera- 
tion. Of  these,  Georgia  has  eleven  congressional-district 
schools;  Michigan  has  one  county  school,  and  Wisconsin  has 
seven;  Oklahoma  has  a  school  in  each  of  her  five  judicial 
districts,  about  the  size  of  her  congressional  districts,  and  one 
in  the  "pan-handle";  while  the  other  schools,  mostly  "state 
agricultural  high  schools,"  do  not  minister  to  any  definite  dis- 
tricts. Arkansas  is  opening  a  school  in  each  of  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  state.  These  divisions  are,  of  course,  larger  than 
her  seven  congressional  districts. 

Information  concerning  the  rural  or  semi-rural  high  schools 
offering  agriculture  has  not  been  generally  accessible  and  has 
been  difficult  to  gather.  These  schools  offering  courses  of  one 
year  or  less  now  probably  number  between  eight  and  nine  hun- 
dred. Complete  data  on  the  distribution  of  most  of  the  high 
schools  with  agricultural  courses  in  1908-9  show  that  somewhat 
less  than  one-half  were  maintained  by  villages  of  less  than 
4,000  population,  that  about  one-fourth  were  township  high 
schools,  and  that  the  rest  were  almost  equally  divided  between 
counties  and  cities  with  a  population  of  4,000  or  over.  Between 
two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  the  schools  were  in  the  North 
Central  states,  and  almost  a  fourth  in  the  South  Central  states, 
with  a  very  sparse  distribution  among  the  Atlantic  coast  states, 
both  north  and  south,  and  in  the  far  West.  By  far  the  largest 
number  of  these  schools  were  in  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Mis- 
souri. 

The  term  "agricultural  high  school"  is  no  safer  guide  to 
the  real  nature  of  many  of  the  schools  using  it  than  are  the 
titles  "college"  and  "university"  in  the  case  of  many  institu- 
tions of  dubious  character  using  them.   The  nearest  approach  to 
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an  official  pronouncement  is  the  stand  taken  by  the  American 
Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations, 
that  an  agricultural  high  school  should  be  distinctively  of  sec- 
ondary-school grade,  including  no  grammar  grades,  that  it 
should  require  all  students  to  spend  at  least  one- fourth  of  the 
entire  time  on  agriculture  (or  home  economics  for  girls),  and 
that  it  should  make  definite  provision  for  practice  in  farm  op- 
erations. Several  institutions  styled  agricultural  high  schools 
have  required  Latin  of  all  students  and  have  offered  agriculture 
as  an  elective.  Certain  district  agricultural  schools  of  Ala- 
bama have  recently  enrolled  more  students  in  the  elocution, 
music,  and  commercial  departments  than  in  agriculture.  A 
Mississippi  county  agricultural  school  organized  a  little  over 
a  year  ago  listed  Greek  among  the  second-  and  third-year 
studies  in  its  prospectus.  The  Virginia  schools  are  really  three- 
fold, with  definitely  separated  agricultural,  college  preparatory, 
and  teachers'  training  departments;  but  little  uniformity  has 
been  observed  in  the  designations  adopted  in  the  school  cata- 
logues. On  the  other  hand,  many  public  high  schools  main- 
tained by  local  communities  have  experimental  plots,  orchards, 
and  greenhouses,  but  advertise  these  advantages  without  calling 
themselves  agricultural  high  schools,  and  without  seeming  to 
belittle  the  fact  that  they  offer  general  courses.  Notable  ex- 
amples are  the  Town  of  Petersham  high  school  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  John  Swaney  school  in  Illinois,  and  the  Beaverhead 
county  high  school  in  Montana. 

The  county  is  the  largest  unit  supporting  the  general  or 
non-special  high  school.  It  is  the  smallest  unit  supporting  the 
special  school.  The  other  agricultural  schools  are  maintained 
by  direct  state  appropriations  or  by  the  division  of  certain 
revenues,  such  as  tag  and  inspection  fees.  The  congressional 
district  is  not  a  political  division  for  school  support  but  for  the 
determination  of  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  schools. 
As  a  rule  only  the  county  and  village  in  which  the  school  was 
located  contributed  any  considerable  amount  to  the  initial  cost 
of  establishment.  The  special  schools  in  the  North  exist  near 
well-established  general  high  schools.    Those  in  the  South,  as 
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a  rule,  do  not.  The  Alabama  schools,  the  oldest  of  the  special 
schools,  have  for  many  years  functioned  as  the  general  high 
schools  for  their  respective  towns  and  counties  more  than  as 
agricultural  schools.  In  Virginia,  an  established  institution  in 
the  congressional  district  has  usually  been  designated  to  receive 
the  funds  appropriated  to  aid  the  agricultural  and  teachers' 
training  departments.  The  governing  boards  of  the  larger 
district  agricultural  schools  have  been  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, while  the  county  boards  have  always  been  chosen  by  the 
electors  or  county  school  boards. 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  whether  the  county  or  the  larger 
district  will  finally  prove  the  more  popular  political  unit  for 
special  schools.  Wisconsin  and  Alabama  were  the  pioneers  in 
the  two  experiments.  The  example  of  the  former  has  been 
followed  by  Maryland,  Michigan,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi; 
that  of  the  latter  by  Arkansas,  Georgia,  and  Oklahoma,  the 
Virginia  schools  hardly  falling  in  this  category.  State-aided 
schools  for  whites,  not  ministering  to  particular  sections  and 
not  attached  to  agricultural  colleges,  exist  in  California, 
Georgia,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  and  New  York.  Idaho 
plans  the  establishment  of  two  schools.  A  large  majority  of 
the  state  normal  schools  are  also  giving  more  or  less  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture. 

Probably  a  majority  of  the  men  of  prominence  who  have 
participated  in  recent  discussions  have  favored  the  larger  unit 
on  the  ground  that  counties  have  not  the  means  to  furnish  such 
an  expensive  plant  as  the  special  school  should  possess,  and  also 
that  the  enrolment  would  not  justify  its  existence.  We  should 
not,  however,  overlook  the  important  factors  of  relative  wealth 
and  density  of  population  (by  which  in  the  two  Southern  states 
is  to  be  understood  the  white  population).  The  average  enrol- 
ment does  not  seem  to  differ  greatly  between  the  two  groups — 
no  more  than  within  each  group.  It  must  be  remembered  also 
that  the  congressional-district  schools  often  have  no  competing 
general  high  school.  The  Oklahoma  schools  exceed  the  others 
in  attendance  and  equal  those  of  Wisconsin  in  average  number 
of  industrial  instructors,  but  do  not  equal  them  in  the  pro- 
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portion  of  the  students'  time  devoted  to  industrial  work.  The 
value  of  the  plant  of  the  northern  county  schools,  ranging 
from  $40,000  to  $75,000,  equals  that  of  many  of  the  Georgia 
properties,  and  far  exceeds  the  value  of  most  of  those  in  Ala- 
bama. 

While  two  or  three  counties  might  jointly  support  and 
patronize  the  Wisconsin  schools  without  necessitating  much 
enlargement  of  the  plant  except  as  to  dormitories,  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  students  would  have  to  live  away  from 
home.  A  year  ago  Georgia  headed  the  list  with  77  per  cent  of 
students  living  away  from  home.  The  lowest  percentages  were 
in  Michigan,  20  per  cent,  where  a  large  majority  seem  to  be 
girls  from  Menominee  taking  domestic  science,  and  in  Ala- 
bama, 50  per  cent,  where  the  schools  also  serve  as  local  high 
schools  or  finishing  schools. 

The  special  agricultural  schools  of  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin  have  a  two-year  course,  presupposing  an  eight- 
grade  common-school  course,  although  no  pretense  is  made  of 
rigidly  adhering  to  this  standard  in  the  case  of  the  older  stu- 
dents.^ Nearly  all  the  "short-course"  students  are  past  school 
age.  The  academic  work  ranges  from  no  work  unrelated  to 
agriculture  except  civics  and  United  States  history,  in  the  school 
at  Menominee,  Michigan,  to  ten  periods  a  week  in  history,  Eng- 
lish, and  mathematics,  in  the  Wisconsin  schools.  Even  here  the 
agricultural  work  takes  71  per  cent  of  the  total  time  of  recita- 
tions and  practicums,  showing  how  intensely  vocational  are 
the  activities  of  this  group  of  schools.  The  course  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Oklahoma  is  one  year 
longer,  although  the  inclusion,  by  the  schools  of  the  Southern 
states,  of  the  eighth  grade,  consisting  largely  of  the  common 
branches,  makes  it  seem  to  be  a  four-year  course.  About  one- 
third  of  the  district  schools  offer  a  general  course  including 
ancient  languages.  The  Alabama  students  spend  one-fifth  of 
the  classroom  time  on  agriculture.  Including  farm  exercises, 
the  industrial  work  employs  over  one-fourth  of  their  time. 
One-third  of  the  classwork  in  the  Georgia  schools  is  agricul- 
tural.   Including  laboratory,  shopwork,  and  field  experimenta- 
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tion,  we  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  total  time  in  the  printed 
schedule.  Each  student  must  give  in  addition  nine  hours  of 
labor  a  week.  The  industrial  work  in  the  Oklahoma  course  of 
study  seems  to  provide  for  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  stu- 
dents' time.  The  county  schools  of  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi are  still  so  largely  in  the  formative  state  that  they  cannot 
easily  be  included  in  these  comparisons.  The  work  of  instruc- 
tion by  no  means  measures  the  scope  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
schools.  Institutes,  conventions,  individual  advice,  and  the 
testing  of  seeds,  milk,  and  fertilizers  are  some  of  the  many 
useful  services  to  the  community. 

In  many  respects  the  study  of  the  agricultural  movement  in 
the  general  high  schools,  especially  those  of  non-urban  com- 
munities, is  even  more  interesting  than  is  that  of  the  special, 
or  technical,  schools  of  agriculture.  The  closeness  of  the  former 
to  the  home  life  of  the  pupil  and  patron,  and  the  limitations 
under  which  the  latter  must  always  work,  give  a  certain  value 
to  the  work  of  the  public  high  school  independent  of  the  dis- 
parity between  the  size  and  completeness  of  the  plant  in  the 
two  cases. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  received  re- 
ports for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  from  309  high  schools 
having  a  total  enrolment  of  54,700,  and  9,500  in  the  agriculture 
classes.  This  subject  was  taught  for  but  one  year,  or  a  part 
of  a  year,  in  213  of  these  schools.  The  facts  given  below  are 
based  on  my  own  returns  from  188  of  the  smaller  schools,  en- 
rolling 15,243  pupils  and  serving  a  population  of  over  half  a 
million.  Over  one-third  of  the  pupils  were  from  farm  houses, 
and  about  one-fourth  were  studying  agriculture. 

A  number  of  persons  prominent  in  official  and  university 
circles  have  strongly  maintained  that  agriculture  should  be 
placed  in  the  third  or  fourth  year,  after  the  other  sciences.  In 
over  half  of  the  145  schools  offering  agriculture  for  one  year 
or  less,  and  furnishing  comparable  data,  the  pupils  may  or 
must  take  the  subject  in  the  first  year,  and  they  may  or  must 
take  it  during  the  second  year  in  nearly  all  the  other  schools.  In 
only  69  schools  are  first-year  pupils  excluded.    The  subject  is 
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required  or  optional  after  the  second  year  in  49  schools,  but 
in  only  eight  schools  are  no  students  permitted  to  take  agricul- 
ture until  the  third  year.  In  many  schools  giving  the  work  but 
one  year  it  is  open  to  students  of  two  consecutive  classes,  due 
to  a  doubling  up  of  classes  to  economize  teaching  force. 

If  such  a  course  of  a  year  or  half  a  year  be  given  in  the  later 
years  it  may  be  made  rather  intensive  and  technical  with  a 
strong  vocational  trend.  It  may  also  be  made  a  synthetic  study 
with  a  distinct  cultural  aim.  But  the  figures  just  cited  indicate 
that  in  prevailing  practice  the  subject  is  placed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  high-school  course,  where  no  such  preliminary  prep- 
aration can  be  given  by  the  sciences  in  general.  It  must  of 
necessity  therefore  take  on  more  of  the  nature  of  an  introduc- 
tion to  science — a  term  which  has  many  advantages  over  that 
of  "elementary  science."  In  this  role  agriculture  bids  fair  to 
compete  successfully  with  physical  geography,  which  has  not 
entirely  suceeded  in  meeting  the  expectations  raised  by  its  advo- 
cates. Those  dissatisfied  with  physical  geography,  as  repre- 
sented by  most  texts,  feel  that  it  furnishes  at  best  a  forced 
introduction  to  anything  but  geology  and  a  very  limited  set  of 
physical  principles.  Elementary  agriculture  makes  a  very  defi- 
nite application  of  the  same  and  other  physical  principles  to  the 
pupils'  environment,  introduces  much  of  the  chemistry  of  every- 
day affairs,  and  takes  up  a  few  topics  of  animal  life  as  inten- 
sively as  the  most  exacting  course  in  high-school  zoology.  It 
does  not  blush  at  lifting  bodily  no  less  important  physiographic 
topics  than  the  nature  and  origin  of  soils,  and  it  threatens  to 
take  over  most  of  the  half-year  botany  course  of  the  lower 
high-school  grades  except  plant  analysis.  Elementary  agri- 
culture does  not  hesitate  to  borrow  from  the  various  sciences, 
but  makes  the  direct  connection  with  life  that  many  of  these, 
because  of  the  fatuous  shortsightedness  of  their  sponsors,  have 
failed  to  make.  Agriculture  in  the  lower  years  of  the  general 
high  school  can  hardly  hope  to  furnish  the  degree  of  vocational 
training  that  it  might  in  the  corresponding  grade  of  a  special 
school.  It  may  not  possess  either  the  technical  or  cultural  value 
that  it  would  if  given  in  the  more  advanced  years.    For  a 
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course  introductory  to  science  in  general  possibly  the  very  name 
agriculture  is  not  the  most  desirable,  but  it  does  furnish  a  thread 
of  continuity  which  the  proponents  of  physical  geography  hold 
with  some  justice  to  be  lacking  in  most  proposed  courses  in 
so-called  elementary  science. 

The  number  of  weeks  devoted  to  agriculture  in  171  schools 
offering  it  for  one  year  or  less  and  reporting  on  this  point 
varied  from  6  to  40,  with  a  strong  central  tendency  at  18,  the 
number  of  weeks  in  82  schools.  In  some  respects  this  leaning 
to  the  half-year  course  is  unfortunate,  because  on  the  observa- 
tional side  agriculture  is  essentially  a  seasonal  study  and  should 
extend  through  the  entire  school  year,  even  if  the  total  number 
of  recitations  remains  the  same.  The  number  of  minutes  per 
week  in  141  schools,  including  some  with  larger  courses,  varied 
from  20  to  600,  with  a  strong  mode  at  200,  that  is,  five  recita- 
tions of  40  minutes  each.  This  makes  no  provision  in  school 
hours  for  additional  laboratory  work,  and  probably  includes 
no  double  periods.  Some  other  investigations  of  the  time 
given  the  standard  sciences  in  schools  of  the  same  type  indicate 
that  none  of  the  sciences  fare  much  better.  However,  most 
purely  agricultural  experiments  require  to  be  observed  on  suc- 
cessive days  rather  than  continuously  through  two  successive 
periods.  A  most  profitable  use  of  part  of  the  recitation  time 
would  be  the  discussion  of  "home  projects"  carried  on  under 
the  instructor's  supervision.  Unfortunately  there  is  little  evi- 
dence that  such  work  has  been  tried  to  any  great  extent. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  81  schools  report  the  subject 
as  required  and  63  report  it  as  elective;  for  small  schools  have 
seldom  worked  out  the  problem  of  the  elective  or  optional  sys- 
tem. With  a  teaching  force  of  only  one  or  two  teachers  at- 
tempting to  cover  a  four-year  course,  the  set  curriculum  seems 
to  offer  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

The  relation  of  agriculture  to  the  other  studies  in  the  curricu- 
lum is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  29  out  of  136  schools  re- 
port no  other  science  preliminary  to  agriculture,  70  report  one,  26 
report  two,  and  11  report  three.  The  same  schools  report  the 
agriculture  preceded  by  physical  geography  72  times,  by  botany 
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33  times,  by  physiology  17  times,  by  physics  16  times,  by  chem- 
istry 6  times,  and  by  others  1 1  times.  The  above  facts  clearly 
show  that  current  practice  must  radically  change  before  agri- 
culture can  be  presented  either  in  a  highly  technical  or  in  a 
synthetic  manner.  Besides  such  a  procedure  would  be  out  of 
the  question  in  many  schools  included  above  that  have  only  a 
three-year  curriculum.  Another  possibility  that  will  probably 
meet  with  little  favor  with  those  under  the  domination  of  the 
colleges  is  the  idea  of  such  courses  in  physics  and  chemistry 
as  are  within  the  comprehension  of  high-school  students  of  the 
second  year,  courses  that  are  more  phenomenal  and  less  mathe- 
matical than  the  present  conventional  courses. 

A  fair  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  is  fur- 
nished by  the  amount  and  character  of  experimental  and  ob- 
servational work.  Over  one  hundred  schools  reported  doing 
practically  all  the  experiments  in  the  text  or  manual  used.  Half 
as  many  carried  on  additional  experiments,  while  about  the  same 
number  reported  "a  few"  experiments,  no  laboratory  work,  or 
ignored  the  question.  The  slight  preponderance  of  demonstra- 
tions over  work  by  the  pupils  individually  or  in  groups  is  natural, 
considering  that  agriculture  is  being  introduced  most  rapidly  into 
schools  with  small  equipment.  This  supposition  is  borne  out 
by  the  reports  of  56  schools  on  expenditures  for  agricultural 
apparatus,  34  spending  each  $25  or  less.  Eight  schools  spent 
nearly  $900  in  all  for  gardens  and  other  out-door  work,  and 
50  spent  over  $2,100  for  in-door  work.  Gardens  were  reported 
without  qualification  by  28  schools,  twice  as  many  reported 
home  gardens  in  connection  with  school  work,  a  few  carried  on 
some  irregular  work  and  160  either  reported  none  or  did  not 
give  data.  We  usually  think  of  gardens  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  grades  and  in  cities,  but  this  work 
is  done  entirely  by  pupils  in  high  schools  and,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  country  or  villages.  It  is  evident  that  the  purpose  in  the 
two  cases  is  very  different.  The  high-school  pupils  do  not  have 
to  garden  to  see  "how  things  grow,"  but  do  it  to  carry  on  defi- 
nite scientific  experiments. 

Most  of  the  textbooks  used  were  intended  by  the  authors 
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for  use  in  the  grades  and  have  been  used  in  the  high  schools 
for  want  of  something  better.  The  pupils  themselves  have  been 
reported  a  number  of  times  as  regarding  these  texts  as  infantile. 
Fortunately  three  or  four  books  have  appeared  rather  recently 
that  are  better  adapted  to  high-school  use,  the  latest  having 
been  written  for  students  of  the  upper  classes  with  some  prep- 
aration in  science. 

The  efficiency  of  the  instruction  is  necessarily  dependent 
in  a  large  degree  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher.  In  a 
large  number  of  instances  the  superintendent  handles  the  sub- 
ject either  because  his  science  teacher  cannot,  because  he  takes 
the  odds  and  ends,  or  because  he  is  the  only  man  in  the  school. 
The  last  alternative  is  evidently  the  reason  in  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  schools  reporting.  A  few  principals  seem  to  be  teaching 
it  on  account  of  training  received  in  agricultural  colleges.  As- 
sistants in  only  11  high  schools  were  reported  as  having  had 
such  preparation.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  had 
had  neither  college  science  nor  practical  farm  experience.  Of 
170  teachers  reporting  their  qualifications,  about  45  per  cent 
had  farm  experience,  almost  40  per  cent  had  college  science 
or  agriculture,  and  a  few  others  normal-school  courses,  while 
nearly  20  per  cent  claimed  no  fitness  or  failed  to  report.  About 
one-half  of  the  teachers  are  not  college  graduates,  and  almost  a 
third  are  neither  college  nor  normal-school  graduates.  These 
facts,  when  known,  cannot  but  influence  the  action  of  the  large 
number  of  colleges  and  universities  at  present  showing  a  dis- 
position to  credit  agriculture  for  entrance  when  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  student  shows  evidence  of  being  on  a  par  with  other 
acceptable  science  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  proportion  of  teachers  who  are 
superintendents  or  principals,  only  10  per  cent  teach  less  than 
three  classes  besides  the  one  in  agriculture.  About  one-third 
are  responsible  for  three  or  four  other  classes,  and  five  reported 
from  15  to  18  other  classes.  A  dozen  spend  seven  to  eight 
hours  a  day  in  the  schoolroom.  Naturally  little  time  is  left 
for  trips  to  nearbv  fields,  stock  farms,  or  creameries. 

Of  the  170  teachers  just  mentioned,  120  are  in  Missouri, 
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Nebraska,  and  Ohio.  The  salaries  are  lowest  in  Missouri, 
where  90  per  cent  of  the  classes  in  agriculture  are  taught  by 
executive  officers,  and  highest  in  Ohio,  with  85  per  cent  of  the 
classes  so  taught.  Nebraska  pays  a  medium  salary,  though 
nearly  half  of  the  teachers  of  agriculture  are  women,  and 
though  three  times  as  many  women  teach  this  branch  as  in  the 
other  two  states  combined.  The  average  for  the  three  states  is 
about  $700,  with  an  average  deviation  of  about  $150.  As  many 
schools  pay  less  than  $655  as  pay  more.  This  is  nearly  $250 
less  than  the  salaries  paid  to  272  graduates  of  agricultural  col- 
leges from  1907  to  1909  inclusive.  The  demand  for  trained 
agriculturists  to  fill  positions  in  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions, in  the  state  and  federal  agricultural  service,  in  the  rapidly 
increasing  special  schools,  and  in  commercial  lines,  is  sufficient 
to  enable  these  graduates  without  experience  to  command  a 
much  higher  salary  than  our  present  teachers  with  often  sev- 
eral years  of  experience.  The  salaries  paid  trained  agricultur- 
ists in  more  than  forty  general  and  technical  high  schools  range 
from  $600  to  $2,000  a  year.  Twelve  receive  $1,000  each,  six 
receive  $1,200,  and  twelve  others  are  paid  the  higher  salaries. 
Probably  eight  of  the  $1,000  men  are  principals,  as  are  all  but 
three  of  the  remaining  eighteen.  The  rural  high  school's 
only  hope  of  securing  a  teacher  for  the  agriculture  lies  in  elect- 
ing as  principal  an  agricultural-college  graduate  who  is  willing 
to  accept  the  place  for  a  year  or  two  to  do  his  "practice  teach- 
ing." Unless  the  temper  of  the  rural  taxpayer  greatly  changes, 
agricultural  instruction  in  his  high  school  must  be  conducted  for 
many  years  to  come  by  teachers  whose  only  preparation,  aside 
from  some  experience  as  a  boy  on  a  farm,  or  some  study  of 
natural  sciences,  must  be  picked  up  at  random  and  in  the  sum- 
mer schools. 
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At  the  Indianapolis  meeting  of  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Edu- 
cation, held  on  March  3,  1910,  the  writer  made  some  suggestions  concerning 
the  desirability  of  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Tut  toatrr  or     rcguiar  publication  by  the  society,  which  should  include  the 

COLLiOe  TiACHIM  .  .     .  .  •  « 

or  education  annual  papers  of  the  society  and  other  important  mono- 
ADOPTt  THt  graphs  that  might  be  prepared  by  members  of  the  society. 
4//™  oVa'*'**"  11  was  helieved  that  by  this  means  the  deliberations  of  the 
society  would  develop  a  regular  channel  of  publication  and  be 
of  much  larger  service  to  the  cause  of  education.  Up  to  that  time  no  regular 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  annual  papers,  and  they  had  appeared  in 
various  journals ;  one  year  they  were  published  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  another  year  by  the  Journal  of  Pedagogy,  another  year  by  the 
School  Review;  and  for  two  years  they  were  published  independently  by  the 
society.  It  was  thought  that  by  providing  for  a  regular  publication  including 
a  series  of  monographs  a  way  would  be  opened  for  publishing  much  tech- 
nical matter  and  papers  of  a  length  which  could  not  ordinarily  find  a  place 
in  the  regular  educational  magazines. 

At  that  time  a  suggestion  was  offered  to  the  effect  that  instead  of 
developing  an  entirely  new  avenue  of  publication,  it  might  be  better  to  take 
advantage  of  some  avenue  already  established.  The  proposition  was  made 
that  the  publication  of  the  papers  and  proceedings  of  the  Society  of  College 
Teachers  of  Education  be  undertaken  by  the  School  Review  under  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  which  now  obtain  for  the  publication  through  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press  of  the  papers  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education  and  some  other  scientific  organizations.  The 
society  requested  Professor  Judd  to  present  in  writing  to  the  Executive 
Committee  the  exact  details  of  the  plan  of  co-operation  proposed.  Accord- 
ingly a  detailed  proposition  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  before  the  Mobile  meeting.  This  plan  seemed  feasible 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  it  was  therefore  recommended  to  the 
society  at  the  meeting  in  Mobile  on  March  24,  191 1.  After  some  discussion 
the  plan  as  a  whole  was  accepted  by  the  society  and  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee was  authorized  to  work  out  further  details  and  put  the  plan  in  operation. 

The  plan  is  an  agreement  which  in  essence  provides  that  the  School 
Review  shall  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Edu- 
cation. The  School  Review  is  to  be  managed  by  a  joint  board  of  editors 
composed  of  the  University  Editorial  Committee,  and  five  members  to  be 
elected  by  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education.    The  University 
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of  Chicago  will  continue  to  be  responsible  for  the  printing,  distribution,  and 
financial  obligations  of  the  School  Review  and  will  also  assume  the  same 
relation  to  the  annual  monograph  published  by  the  society.  The  only 
financial  obligation  resting  with  the  society  will  be  the  payment  of  annual 
dues  of  $2.00  per  member;  $1.50  of  this  amount  will  be  paid  to  the  School 
Review,  in  return  for  which  each  member  will  receive  the  School  Review 
and  the  annual  monograph  of  the  society.  The  remaining  $0.50  will  be  re- 
tained in  the  treasury  of  the  society.  The  University  of  Chicago  now 
maintains  the  Review  with  an  annual  subsidy  of  somewhat  more  than 
$1,000.00.  Should  any  revenue  be  derived  from  the  annual  monograph  and 
the  special  monograph  series  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  publication  and  dis- 
tribution, it  is  agreed  that  such  surplus  shall  be  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  the  School  Review.  The  special  monographs,  to  be  known  as  "The  School 
Review  Monographs,"  which  will  be  published  from  time  to  time,  will  be 
furnished  to  members  of  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education  at  a 
25  per  cent  discount  from  the  published  price. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Editorial  Committee  of  the  society  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  School  Review  was  held  in  Chicago,  March  22,  191 1.  The 
present  Editorial  Committee  of  the  Review  consists  of  Professor  Gore, 
Dr.  Freeman,  and  Principal  Johnson.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education  appointed  the  following  repre- 
sentatives of  the  society  to  act  as  the  editorial  representatives  of  the  society : 
Professor  Holland,  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  one  year;  Professor  Hanus, 
of  Harvard  University,  two  years;  Professor  Bagley,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  three  years;  Professor  O'Shea,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
four  years;  Professor  Bolton,  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  five  years.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  members  of  the  society,  Professor  Gore  was 
continued  as  managing  editor.  This  board  will  have  full  power  to  determine 
the  policy  of  the  Review  and  the  monograph  series,  and  to  determine  upon 
the  matter  for  publication. 

It  is  the  writer's  confident  expectation  that  the  conditions  of  the  present 
arrangement  will  stimulate  the  publication  of  important  contributions  to 
education,  and  he  believes  that  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Educa- 
tion is  exceedingly  fortunate  in  securing  on  such  liberal  terms  a  well- 
established  channel  of  publication  and  distribution.  As  has  frequently  been 
pointed  out,  many  of  our  monographs  in  America  are  published  in  such  a 
way  as  never  to  become  known  to  the  public  for  whom  they  are  of  interest. 
We  need  a  concentration  of  publication  in  well-established  channels  instead 
of  a  multiplication  of  new  periodicals  and  monograph  series  established 
by  various  societies  and  institutions.  The  authorities  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  are  certainly  very  generous  in  sharing  the  management  of  the 
Review  with  the  society  and  in  promoting  publications  in  the  interest  of  the 
scientific  study  of  education. 

The  editors  of  the  School  Review  invite  the  members  of  the  society  and 
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others  who  may  know  of  suitable  material,  either  for  the  columns  of  the 
School  Revirw  or  for  the  monograph  series,  to  bring  such  material  to  the 
attention  of  the  editorial  board,  who  will  pass  upon  its  availability  for 
publication. 

Frederick  E.  Bolton 


A  conference  on  the  moral  phases  of  public  education  was  held  at 
Teachers  College,  New  York,  on  February  15  and  16.  The  conference  was 
THl  called  by  the  Council  of  the  Religious  Education  Association, 

ko**l-£duc*7ioh  and  followed  immediately  the  annual  convention  of  that  asso- 
Cokf£k£*c£  ciation  in  Providence.  The  attendance,  which  was  by  invi- 
tation, reached  about  one  hundred,  representing  the  East,  the  Middle  and 
Far  West,  and  the  South,  and  comprised  presidents  of  colleges,  professors  of 
education  and  ethics,  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  of  public  and 
private  secondary  and  elementary  schools,  and  other  social  workers  not 
directly  connected  with  the  schools.  Twenty  reports  on  the  conditions  and 
methods  employed  in  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  public  schools  of  thirteen 
states,  filling  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  printed  pages  in  Religious  Education, 
the  journal  of  the  Association,  had  been  placed  in  advance  in  the  hands 
of  the  members  of  the  conference.  These,  "taken  as  read,"  formed  the  basis 
of  most  of  the  discussions,  and  made  this  a  real  conference,  not  a  gathering 
for  the  reading  of  papers.  There  were  five  sessions,  at  each  of  which  a 
special  aspect  of  the  general  subject  was  discussed:  (1)  legal  provisions  for 
moral  instruction  and  training  in  the  various  states;  (2)  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  work  of  moral  instruction  and  training;  (3)  the  practice  of 
the  schools  in  the  different  states,  with  special  reference  to  new  experiments; 
(4)  a  comparison  of  methods  of  moral  instruction  and  training;  (5)  what 
advance  steps  should  now  be  taken? 

The  following  resolutions,  adopted  at  the  closing  session,  summarize 
the  conclusions  of  the  conference  as  to  the  present  status  of  moral  educa- 
R(solutio*8  tion  in  the  schools  and  the  further  steps  which  it  is  desirable 
Aoorrto  at  this  time  to  take : 

"We,  the  members  of  the  Conference  on  the  Moral  Phases  of  Public 
Education,  believe  that  the  moral  aim,  i.e.,  the  formation  of  character,  should 
be  treated  as  fundamental  in  all  education ;  that  morality  has  a  positive  as 
well  as  a  negative  content ;  that  the  former  should  receive  primary  emphasis ; 
that  it  consists,  in  one  aspect,  of  promotion  of  the  common  good,  in  another, 
of  the  attainment  of  individual  character. 

"We  believe  that  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and  the  general  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  are  primary  agents  in  the  development  of  character. 

"We  believe  that  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  develop- 
ment of  character  through  public  education;  that  such  progress  is  forcibly 
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evidenced  by  the  diminishing  significance  of  punishment  as  an  element  in  the 
school  life  of  the  present;  by  the  improved  organization  of  the  school  whereby 
initiative  and  therefore  independence  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  much  more 
fully  secured  than  formerly;  by  the  development  through  instruction  of  the 
taste  for  good  things  to  an  extent  far  beyond  that  which  prevailed  a  genera- 
tion ago;  and  finally  by  a  remarkable  provision  for  the  physical  and  thereby 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  child. 

"In  spite  of  this  progress,  we  believe  that  still  more  systematic  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  school  for  the  development  of  moral  character  are  im- 
perative.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  we  make  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  "That  teachers  be  impressed  with  their  responsibility  for  a  much 
greater  use  of  their  personal  influence  with  pupils  through  personal  contact 
and  sympathy  than  is  now  customary. 

2.  "That  the  teacher's  opportunity  for  personal  contact  and  influence 
with  the  children  be  enlarged  (a)  by  reducing  the  number  of  pupils  assigned 
to  a  teacher,  (b)  by  eliminating  the  obsolete  and  less  vital  materials  from 
the  curriculum,  (c)  by  permitting  the  teacher  greater  personal  choice  in 
adjusting  subject-matter  and  method  to  the  individual  needs  of  children,  and 
(d)  by  modifying  the  prevalent  character  of  school  supervision  so  that  the 
subtler  personal  influences  of  good  teaching  may  be  more  completely  taken 
into  account. 

3.  "That  an  increased  effort  be  made  to  secure  the  moral  values  of  the 
content  of  all  subjects  in  the  curriculum  so  that  moral  instruction  may  be 
enlivened,  appreciation  awakened,  and  personalities  enriched. 

4.  "That  direct  moral  instruction,  varying  in  content  according  to  con- 
ditions, systematic  or  otherwise  according  to  personal  preference,  be  em- 
ployed as  a  means  of  moral  education,  with  the  special  object  of  developing 
the  power  and  habit  of  moral  thoughtfulness. 

5.  "That  school  and  community  activities,  such  as  plays,  games,  festivals, 
student  organizations,  social  intercourse,  social  service,  etc.,  be  more  ex- 
tensively yet  vigilantly  used  as  a  means  of  moral  growth. 

6.  "That  the  foregoing  five  recommendations  be  considered  as  applying 
in  full  to  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers,  such  as  normal  schools 
and  colleges,  recognizing  that  beyond  question  the  practice  touching  these 
demands  followed  by  such  institutions  will  largely  determine  the  extent  to 
which  such  demands  find  realization  in  the  public  schools. 

7.  "That,  in  addition,  courses  in  personal  and  social  ethics,  moral  in- 
struction and  training,  constitute  a  prominent  part  of  the  curriculum  in  such 
institutions. 

8.  "That  since  the  improvement  of  character  demands  that  education 
inside  the  school  go  hand  in  hand  with  efforts  for  social  betterment  in  the 
community  outside,  every  opportunity  be  taken  to  arouse  in  teachers  and 
normal  students  an  intelligent  interest  in  these  vital  facts  by  means  of 
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courses  in  educational  sociology  and  active  participation  in  philanthropic 
and  civic  work. 

9.  "That  we  approve  of  the  greatly  increased  emphasis  in  the  teaching 
of  the  biological  sciences  laid  upon  personal  and  institutional  hygiene,  and, 
in  particular,  upon  sex-hygiene  and  eugenics. 

10.  "That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  the  Council  of  Religious 
Education  be  requested  to  call  another  such  conference  as  soon  as  may  seem 
advisable,  and  that  at  such  conference  the  relation  of  the  content  of  the 
curriculum  to  the  practical  life  of  the  pupil  receive  special  consideration." 

The  significance  of  this  conference  is  in  the  type  of  men  who  composed 
it  and  in  the  method  by  which  the  material  was  prepared  and  presented,  not 


tion,  however,  there  will  be  much  dissent  on  the  part  of  those  most  interested 
in  moral  instruction.  It  is  doubtful  whether  teachers  competent  to  give 
moral  instruction  may  not  do  this  as  effectively  through  informal  means; 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  instruction  attempted  by  the  incompetent 
would  be  futile  if  not  harmful.  The  real  significance  of  the  conference  is 
that  it  marks  a  beginning  of  a  scientific  study  of  the  problem  of  moral  edu- 
cation through  the  schools.  Further  conferences  will  discover  what,  if  any, 
permanent  value  has  resulted. 
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in  its  immediate  results.  From  most  of  the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  resolutions  adopted  there  is  likely  to  be  no 
dissent   With  the  recommendation  for  direct  moral  instruc- 


Frankun  W.  Johnson 
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The  Making  of  a  Trade  School.    By  Mary  Schenck  Woolman.  Boston: 
Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1910.   Pp.  iv+ioi.  $0.50. 

This  volume  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  first  experiment  in  the 
United  States  to  deal  in  an  adequate  way  with  the  problem  of  furnishing 
vocational  training  and  guidance  to  children  destined  to  enter  industrial  life, 
otherwise  wholly  unprepared,  at  the  earliest  possible  age. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  frankly  stated  to  be  the  giving  of  help  to  the 
youngest  wage-earners,  but  its  ideals  are  of  considerable  breadth.  They  are 
to  demonstrate  to  the  community  what  education  is  needed  for  "the  lowest 
rank  of  women  workers,"  to  train  a  girl  to  become  self-supporting  and  adapt- 
able, "to  understand  her  relation  to  her  employer,  to  her  fellow-workers,  and 
to  her  product,"  and  to  value  health  and  moral  and  intellectual  development. 

The  necessity  for  this  effort  was  found  to  be  the  unfortunate  social  and 
economic  conditions  and  especially  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  progressive 
work.  "After  several  years  spent  in  the  market"  the  girl  was  found  to  be 
little  better  off  than  on  her  entrance  into  industrial  life. 

After  investigation  trades  were  selected  in  which  are  used  the  sewing 
machine  (foot  and  electric  power),  the  paint  brush,  paste  brush,  and  needle. 
In  organizing  instruction  all  unnecessary  waste  was  eliminated,  short,  intensive 
courses  were  planned  to  give  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
selected  trade  and  to  develop  mental  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  worker. 
It  has  been  observed  that  "the  academic  dullness  which  is  shown  at  entrance 
comes  frequently  from  lack  of  motive  in  former  studies."  The  fundamental 
importance  of  health  and  the  value  of  trade  art  as  a  help  to  progress  are 
given  special  emphasis. 

The  supreme  value  of  its  trade-order  business,  as  an  educational  asset, 
is  shown  in  the  following  quotation :  "It  provides  the  student  with  adequate 
experience  on  classes  of  material  used  in  the  best  workrooms;  these  girls 
could  not  purchase  such  materials  and  the  school  could  not  afford  to  buy  them 
for  practice.  The  ordinary  conditions  in  both  the  wholesale  and  the  custom 
trade  are  thus  made  a  fundamental  part  of  instruction.  Reality  of  this  kind 
helps  the  supervisor  to  judge  the  product  from  its  trade  value,  and  the  teaching 
from  the  kind  of  workers  turned  out.  Through  the  business  relation  the 
student  quickly  feels  the  necessity  of  good  finish,  rapid  work,  and  responsi- 
bility to  deliver  on  time.  The  business-like  appearance  of  the  shop  at  work 
on  the  orders  and  the  experience  trade  has  had  with  the  product  have  increased 
the  confidence  of  employers  of  labor  in  the  ability  of  the  school  to  train  practical 
workers  for  the  trades  The  business  organization  and  management  re- 
quired in  the  adequate  conduct  of  a  large  order  department  can  itself  be  utilized 
for  educational  purposes." 

A  chapter  devoted  to  representative  problems  makes  an  illuminating  analysis 
of  the  difficulties  which  must  be  met  and  solved  by  those  organizing  schools 
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for  workers  in  the  lower  grades  of  industry.  While  the  instruction  must  be 
direct  and  specific  some  preliminary  general  training  is  needed  and  work 
intended  to  awaken  vocational  interests  should  also  be  provided.  The  author 
believes  that  all  this  might  and  should  be  given  in  the  public  elementary  school. 
Other  difficulties  are  the  keeping  of  the  school  organization  flexible  and  sensitive 
to  ever-changing  trade  conditions  and  in  "close  contact  with  industrial  and 
social  organizations  of  workers  in  settlements,  clubs,  societies,  and  unions,  that 
all  phases  of  the  wage-earner's  life,  pleasures,  aims  and  needs,  may  be  appre- 
ciated." There  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  suitable  teachers,  and  adequate 
financial  support,  and  finally  of  working  in  harmony  with  the  ideals  of  organized 
labor. 

The  present  quarters  and  equipment  represent  an  investment  of  about 
$200,000  and  the  1908-9  budget  was  $49,000.  "At  the  beginning  of  1908  there 
were  254  students  in  the  school;  689  were  registered  during  the  year,  making 
a  total  of  943  girls." 

The  tuition  is  free,  and,  from  its  foundation  in  1902,  the  school  has  depended 
entirely  upon  voluntary  contributions  for  its  support  "There  have  been  few 
large  donations  and  the  donors  represent  all  classes  of  the  community — patrons 
of  and  workers  in  sociological,  economic,  philanthropic,  and  educational  fields, 
employers  of  labor,  and  auxiliaries  of  many  kinds  of  workers  organized  for 
special  purposes.  The  most  significant  help,  perhaps,  and  the  largest  in  propor- 
tion to  its  income,  has  been  that  of  the  wage-earners  themselves — not  only 
the  girl  who  has  benefited  by  the  instruction,  but  the  general  mass  of  women 
workers." 

Mrs.  Woolman's  book  is  condensed  experience  and  as  such  is  an  epitome 
of  the  present  movement  for  vocational  education.  This  experience  has  bad 
great  influence  on  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  new  industrial  schools 
of  the  country  and  the  principles  for  which  it  has  stood  from  the  beginning 
have  gained  wide  acceptance  during  the  last  three  years.  This  little  volume  is 
thus  the  record  of  an  epoch-making  experiment. 

Frank  M.  Leavitt 

The  University  of  Chicago 


A  Critical  Study  of  Current  Theories  of  Moral  Education.  By  Joseph  Kin- 
mont  Hart.  Chicago :  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1910.  Pp.  v+48. 
$0.53  postpaid 

The  present  wave  of  interest  in  moral  training  is  advancing  rapidly  in 
America.  Commissions  and  national  societies  are  exerting  themselves  to  pro- 
vide some  better  substitute  for  the  old-time  religious  instruction.  There  is 
even  danger  that  teachers  may  have  forced  upon  them  a  new  formal  responsi- 
bility. The  manual  and  household  arts  have  gained  a  place  in  the  curriculum 
by  means  of  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  a  disciplinary  label,  "manual  training," 
but  the  latest  report  of  the  dean  of  Teachers  College  shows  that  this  term 
is  being  crowded  by  others  which  indicate  the  content  or  subject-matter 
rather  than  the  discipline.  Meanwhile  moral  training  is  pressing  for  recog- 
nition.   Mrs.  Cabot's  Ethics  for  Children,  which  was  written  for  the  South 
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Dakota  Commission,  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  work  with  which  to 
meet  practical  immediate  situations. 

Dr.  Hart's  dissertation  will  be  of  help  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  see 
the  problem  in  its  large  bearings.  It  does  not  provide  easy  reading  nor  does 
it  tell  just  what  to  do  tomorrow  or  next  week.  The  basis  of  his  discussion 
lies  in  the  work  of  Dewey,  Cooley,  Tufts,  Angell,  Mead,  and  others,  and  his 
treatment  takes  account  of  the  foundations  of  the  subject  in  the  history  of 
science  and  philosophy.  While  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  substance  to  immediacy, 
the  work  is  practical  and  useful  throughout. 

"The  Nature  of  the  Concrete  Educational  Problem"  is  stated.  Then  follows 
"The  Nature  of  the  Moral  in  Education,"  given  first  tentatively  and  then  in 
"An  Organic  Statement"  under  (A)  "The  Psychological  Point  of  View  for 
Moral  Education,"  (B)  "The  Ethical  Point  of  View:  The  Content  of  Moral 
Education,"  (C)  "The  Logic  of  Moral  Education."  This  comprehensive  out- 
line might  lead  one  to  fear  inadequacy  in  the  final  section,  "The  Logic  of 
School."  But  there  is  a  firmness  of  grasp  here  also  which  causes  the  reader 
to  wish  that  the  author  would  expand  this  dissertation  into  a  larger  book.  He 
shows  that  he  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  field  both  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  and  it  would  be  helpful  to  those  who  must  meet  direct  needs  if  he 
would  analyze  the  material  and  methods  of  the  German,  the  French,  the  Ethical 
Culture  Schools,  and  other  systems,  and  show  us  the  serviceable  elements  in 
them. 

What  be  has  done,  and  done  well,  is  to  show  the  superficiality  of  much 
of  the  direct  instruction,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  direct  application  of  ideas 
is  as  inadequate  as  was  dependence  in  earlier  days  upon  "innate  ideas." 
"The  final  demand  of  the  moral  life,  and,  accordingly,  of  moral  education, 
is  this :  that  the  process  of  experience  through  the  plastic  years  shall  result 
in  the  complete  organization  of  the  process  of  reflection  so  that  the  individual 
may  be  prepared  to  apply  bis  experience  at  any  point  where  moral  tension  may 
arise." 

Life  consists  of  a  world-building  by  means  of  which  a  system  of  mean- 
ings is  organized  which  forms  a  self  that  uses  habits,  customs,  and  traditions,  and 
is  intelligent.  "The  powers  of  the  self  have  to  be  developed  through  the 
development  of  a  world  calling  for  those  powers.  The  self  reflects  the  world 
that  it  lives  in,  i.e.,  that  has  risen  into  consciousness  with  it.  Education  has, 
accordingly,  the  problem  of  providing  for  such  creative  situations  in  the 
developing  experience  as  shall  insure  the  rise  of  the  larger  self  and  the  more 
inclusive  world."  Seldom  has  a  writer  succeeded  better  in  freeing  himself 
from  the  humanistic  fallacy  of  the  subordination  of  nature  to  man,  or  come 
nearer  to  writing  a  statement  sufficiently  inclusive  to  account  nature  as  a 
distinct  factor  of  co-operation  in  the  developing  situation. 

The  quotations  given  indicate  the  author's  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  an 
isolated  school;  in  fact,  while  selection  is  duly  recognized  education  is  seen 
as  a  matter  of  the  whole  situation,  however  large  that  may  be.  As  a  con- 
tribution to  the  philosophy  of  education  the  author  shows,  or  at  least  sug- 
gests, a  method  of  treatment  of  value  to  the  reader  whether  his  natural 
bias  be  that  of  idealism,  realism,  or  pragmatism.  Locke's  conflict  between  sense 
and  "the  candle  of  the  Lord"  does  not  here  lead  to  dualism.   A  more  adequate 
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meaning  and  use  is  evident  for  such  problems  as  those  of  recapitulation,  the  drill 
period,  the  much-overworked  subconscious  and  dual  self,  etc.  The  result  is  one  of 
the  best  aids  that  we  have  had  in  working  toward  a  sane  basis  of  approach  to 
moral  education  in  a  sense  in  which  one  is  not  justified  in  leaving  out  of 
account  industry,  vocation,  the  claims  of  modern  life,  or  even  nature.  In  a 
very  real  sense  limitations  become  resources. 

Frank  A.  Manny 

Western  Stats  Normal  School 
Kalamazoo.  Michigan 


The  College  Mathematics  Notebook.  By  Robert  E.  Moritz.  Boston :  Ginn  & 
Co.,  191 1.  Pp.  106.  $o&>. 

This  notebook  was  designed  for  the  use  of  classes  in  trigonometry,  college 
algebra,  and  analytic  geometry.  It  can,  however,  be  used  to  advantage  by  stu- 
dents of  physics,  chemistry,  and  engineering,  and  is  well ,  adapted  for  use  in 
graphical  work  and  computations  of  all  kinds. 

There  are  ninety-five  sheets  of  squared  paper,  15  by  22  centimeters,  and  five 
sheets  of  polar-co-ordinate  paper.  These  pages  are  ruled  horizontally  on  the 
reverse  side  for  recording  the  data  and  results.  The  lists  of  most  important 
formulas  of  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  analytic  geometry,  and  seven 
two-place  tables  will  prove  a  great  convenience  in  making  computations.  The 
biflex  binder  makes  it  possible  to  add  or  remove  pages  very  readily. 

H.  E.  Cobb 

Lewis  Institute 
Chicago 


School  Books  and  International  Prejudices.  By  Albert  Bushnexl  Hart. 
New  York:  American  Association  for  International  Conciliation,  191 1. 
Pp.  16. 

This  little  pamphlet,  published  as  "No.  38"  by  the  American  Association  for 
International  Conciliation,  deserves  a  careful  reading  by  teachers  of  history 
and  those  preparing  textbooks  for  use  in  our  schools.  It  deals  primarily  with 
the  subject  of  international  wars  and  their  one-sided  treatment  in  many  of  our 
textbooks. 

Accounts  of  wars,  civil  and  international,  have  always  filled  a  large  space 
in  our  histories.    This  is  due,  probably,  to  three  reasons: 

First,  wars,  in  modern  times  at  any  rate,  are  usually  the  volcanic  explosions 
of  forces  that  have  long  agitated  society.  They  mark  the  crises  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  people.  For  this  reason  wars  have  held,  and  must  continue  to  hold,  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  drama  of  national  development. 

The  other  motives  that  have  led  historians  to  give  so  much  attention 
to  wars  are  the  desire  to  make  their  stories  interesting  and  a  zeal  to  inspire 
feelings  of  patriotism.  It  is  a  question,  though,  whether  the  sort  of  patriotism 
that  is  fanned  into  life  only  by  a  spirit  of  hatred  for  other  nations  and  peoples 
is  the  kind  that  makes  for  the  most  useful  type  of  citizenship.  Would  it  not 
be  possible  to  create  a  much  more  effective  civic  spirit  and  to  arouse  just  as 
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great  an  interest  in  history  by  bringing  students  into  touch  with  the  vital 
questions  of  social  progress,  and  helping  them  to  understand  that  society  is 
constantly  struggling  to  accomplish  certain  great  purposes  in  times  of  peace 
as  well  as  in  times  of  bloodshed?  This  is  a  question  for  teachers  of  history  to 
ponder. 

Professor  Hart's  little  pamphlet  is  a  vigorous  protest  against  that  form  of 
teaching  which  is  calculated  to  awaken  prejudices  in  the  child's  mind  which 
can  hardly  be  overcome  even  in  mature  life.  "The  time  has  ■  come,"  he  says, 
"when  school  books  prepared  for  both  American  and  British  youth  should 
recognize  this  state  of  things:  when  the  Revolution  should  no  longer  be  treated 
as  a  causeless  aggression  but  as  a  deep  and  broad  Anglo-Saxon  movement  in 
which  both  sides  had  some  right  and  both  had  some  wrong." 


Chicago  Normal  School 


Physics.  By  Charles  Riborc  Mann  and  George  Ransom  Twiss.  Revised 
edition.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1910.   Pp.  424.  Illustrated. 


This  little  book,  although  appearing  under  the  title  of  a  revision,  differs 
from  the  earlier  editions  in  so  many  respects  as  to  be  in  effect  a  new  contribu- 
tion to  the  list  of  high-school  texts.  The  activity  of  one  of  its  authors  in  recent 
discussions  concerning  the  shortcomings  of  present-day  physics  teaching  in 
high  schools  gives  to  it  a  certain  special  interest  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  regarded 
as  illustrative  of  the  kind  of  course  for  which  the  most  extreme  advocates  of 
reform  in  physics  teaching  stand.  It  will  probably  be  a  matter  of  some  satisfac- 
tion to  the  more  conservative  teachers  to  find  how  little  this  book  differs  from 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  elementary  text  of  the  present  time.  In 
view  of  this  fact  it  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  the  authors  have  seen  fit  to 
insert  a  preface  which  repeats,  in  the  most  sweeping  form,  some  of  the  charges 
against  recent  methods  of  physics  teaching.  Such  a  preface  is  likely  to  create, 
in  many  cases,  a  prejudice  against  the  book  which  is  in  fact  not  justified  by 
the  text  itself. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  book  are:  (1)  a  definite  and  conscious  attempt 
to  teach  a  scientific  method  of  study  rather  than  to  promote  the  acquisition  of 
information;  (2)  the  arrangement,  including  the  division  into  two  parts,  allow- 
ing a  choice  of  material  for  a  short  or  long  course  without  sacrifice  of  continuity: 
(3)  the  absence,  except  in  the  final  chapters,  of  the  c.g.s.  units  and  the  symbolic 
equations;  (4)  the  really  excellent  summaries  and  the  lists  of  suggestive  questions 
and  problems  which  close  each  chapter. 

Concerning  the  wisdom  and  value  of  these  features  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
wide  divergence  of  opinions.  Most  teachers  will  undoubtedly  agree  that  it  is 
desirable  to  teach  the  method  of  science  so  far  as  this  is  possible  without  sacri- 
fice of  other  ends  at  least  equally  important,  but  very  many  good  teachers  will 
doubt  the  possibility  of  teaching  a  scientific  method  by  the  use  of  any  text, 
however  good,  unless  it  is  in  the  hands  of  teachers  who  have  themselves  acquired 
the  method;  and  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  such  teachers  are  not  generally 
available  for  the  smaller  high  schools  under  existing  conditions. 


Edward  E.  Hill 
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The  choice  and  arrangement  of  what  the  preface  calls  "mere  subject-matter" 
is  perhaps  the  best  feature  of  the  book.  The  most  notable  feature  of  the  treat- 
ment is  the  omission  throughout  the  majority  of  the  chapters  of  the  familiar 
algebraic  equations.  This  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  an  important  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  the  teaching  of 
mechanics  without  formal  equations  means  less  hard  work  upon  the  part  of  either 
teacher  or  pupil.  In  fact  the  contrary  is  probably  true,  since  the  solution  of  a 
problem  by  purely  arithmetical  analysis  requires  more  severe  mental  labor  tban 
substitution  in  a  formula.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  authors  did  not  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  this  reform  to  its  fullest  extent  and  omit  not  only  the  algebraic 
equations  but  also  the  scarcely  less  objectionable  verbal  equations  which  have 
replaced  them. 

On  the  whole  the  book  is  far  better  than  the  promise  of  its  preface.  If  it  is 
not  so  good  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific  unity  as  the  earlier  book  by  the 
same  authors,  it  is  likely  to  be  more  teachable,  and  it  is  in  appearance  at  least 
far  less  beset  with  mathematical  difficulties.  The  style  is  in  most  parts  clear 
and  pleasing.  The  one  objectionable  feature  in  this  respect  is  the  large  number 
of  catch  phrases  used  at  the  end  of  paragraphs:  for  instance,  the  statement  of 
the  work  principle  (p.  36)  in  the  form,  "Work  out  is  never  greater  than  work 
in."  In  no  point  are  the  graduates  of  our  high  schools  weaker  than  in  their 
ability  to  give  clear,  intelligible,  and  reasonably  full  statements  concerning  any 
subject  under  consideration,  and  to  put  before  them  as  models  such  abbreviated 
statements  as  that  quoted  seems  to  be,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate. 

The  use  of  the  familiar  British  units  instead  of  the  c.g.s.  system  is  to  be 
commended  as  tending  to  make  the  subject  appeal  more  to  the  everyday  experi- 
ences of  the  pupil.  The  chapters  on  electricity  are  perhaps  the  most  satis- 
factory portion  of  the  book,  and  are  not  excelled  by  any  elementary  treatment 
of  the  same  topic  with  which  the  writer  is  familiar.  The  mechanical  features  of 
the  book  are  excellent,  while  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  profusion  and 
pertinency  of  the  illustrations. 

Altogether  the  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  elementary 
physics,  and  should  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  useful,  teachable  texts. 


The  University  of  Utah 


The  Care  and  Training  of  Children.   By  Le  Grand  Kerr.  New  York :  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co.,  1910.  Pp.  xvi+233.  $0.75  net. 

The  oft-repeated  charge  that  men  and  women  take  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  the  care  and  training  of  children  without  themselves  having 
had  any  training  therefor  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  charge  was  probably 
never  better  founded  than  today.  There  is  no  vocation  which  carries  with  it 
greater  responsibility  or  is  fraught  with  such  potency  for  good  or  evil,  and  yet  there 
is  none  in  which  there  are  more  untrained  persons.  Even  the  idea  of  seeking 
instruction  does  not  appeal  to  a  very  large  number.  It  must  ever  be  a  cause 
for  amazement  that  so  many  children  turn  out  as  well  as  they  do,  when  one 
considers  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  child  nature  and  life  which  characterizes 
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so  many  parents.  Men  will  "read  up"  on  the  subjects  pertaining  to  new 
vocations  or  new  duties,  but  the  task  of  training  and  caring  for  a  developing 
human  being  is  accepted  and  pursued  without  much  library  or  other  research. 
To  those  who  do  wish  to  know  something  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  physical  and  mental  life  of  a  child — their  child  perhaps — Dr.  Kerr's  book 
should  prove  of  great  value  and  inspiration.  Coming  to  his  task  with  large 
experience,  gained  in  many  hospitals  and  from  a  large  practice  as  a  children's 
physician,  with  an  outlook  broader  than  that  of  the  mere  specialist,  and  possessing 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  he  transcribes  into  language  easily  understood  the 
results  of  his  observation  and  study.  The  book  is  not  formidable  in  site, 
its  arrangement  of  subjects  is  logical,  it  is  up-to-date  in  its  recommendations, 
and  its  statements  are  based  on  true  pedagogical  and  scientific  principles. 
The  author  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  there  are  general  characteristics 
common  to  all  children  and  that  therefore  certain  broad  principles  of  action 
and  conduct  in  their  care  may  be  laid  down.  He  is,  however,  not  oblivious 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  also  characteristics  and  peculiarities  which  separate 
one  child  from  another.  These  differences  are  to  be  noted  even  within  the 
small  circle  of  the  single  family.  The  presence  of  these  peculiarities  makes 
necessary  the  study  by  the  parent  of  the  individual  child,  and  the  application 
of  the  general  principles  in  detail.  It  has  been  the  defect  of  many  books  of 
counsel  on  this  very  subject  that  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  important 
fact  of  variation,  and  the  result  has  been  to  confuse  the  minds  of  parents  when 
they  found  that  their  particular  child  seemed  to  differ  from  the  model  presented 
for  study  by  the  author. 

The  author  also  lays  stress  upon  the  recognition  of  the  physical  basis  for 
mental  and  moral  development.  To  the  trained  teacher  this  may  seem  trite, 
and  yet  it  cannot  be  impressed  too  strongly  on  the  minds  of  all  who  have  to 
deal  with  growing  children.  That  mental  development  may  be  brought  about 
by  muscular  activity,  that  proper  nutrition  may  have  a  moral  value,  that 
adenoid  growths,  defective  vision  or  hearing  may  render  access  to  the  phys- 
ical world  difficult  and  consequently  retard  the  mental  progress  of  the  child, 
are  not  always  fully  appreciated  by  parents.  The  book  does  not  aim  to  give 
a  set  of  rules  for  procedure  in  all  cases.  It  attempts  by  a  general  discussion 
of  the  child's  physical  welfare,  its  room,  clothing,  diet,  sleep,  its  mental 
development  and  moral  growth,  its  associations,  reading,  and  discipline,  to 
help  solve  the  individual  problem. 

Dr.  Kerr's  book  should  have  a  wide  circulation,  and  it  may  be  without 
hesitation  commended  for  its  breadth  of  view,  its  wise  counsel  arid  suggestion 
in  that  most  delicate  and  difficult  of  all  tasks,  the  care  and  training  of  the  child. 


Charles  H.  Johnson 
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The  simplest  physical  need  of  the  youngest  baby;  the  most  complex 
ethical  problem  of  the  youth  almost  grown,  and  every  perplexing  thing 
which  lies  between  the  two  extremes — all  these  are  to  be  dealt  with  at  the 
Child  Welfare  Exhibit,  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  Coliseum  of  Chicago, 
May  11-25. 

This  is  the  second  exhibit  of  the  kind  ever  held.  The  first,  which  was 
held  in  New  York  in  February,  was  such  a  success  from  the  educational 
point  of  view,  that  it  was  decided  that  Chicago  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  exhibit.  On  the  New  York  exhibit,  sixteen  months  of  preparation 
and  $70,000  were  expended.  The  generous  offer  to  loan  the  exhibit  without 
charge  aside  from  the  transportation  expenses  was  made  and  accepted.  But 
the  men  and  women  of  Chicago  who  were  interested  in  the  exhibit  decided 
that  they  would  add  to  it  special  features  showing  the  life  of  the  child  in 
Chicago.  Mrs.  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick,  Jr.,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
become  interested  in  the  exhibit,  gave  $30,000  to  insure  its  success.  The 
Coliseum,  twice  as  large  as  the  armory  where  the  New  York  exhibit  was 
held,  was  secured  and  specialists  in  every  line  of  work  concerning  the  life 
of  the  child  were  put  to  work. 

It  was  decided  that  the  exhibit  should  be  usable  by  those  who  need  it 
most.  The  men  and  women  who  are  in  greatest  need  of  information  as 
to  the  way  in  which  their  children  should  be  reared  are  the  ones  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  to  see  such  an  exhibit.  Therefore  the  exhibit  is  to  be  free, 
except  on  certain  days,  when  a  small  admission  will  be  charged. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  the  exhibit  has  been  planned  will  be  seen, 
when  the  general  departments  are  considered.  They  are  Associations  and 
Clubs;  Churches,  Temples,  and  Sunday  Schools;  Health,  Homes,  Laws,  and 
Administration;  Museums  and  Libraries,  Music  and  Entertainment,  Private 
and  Public  Philanthropy,  Recreation  and  Amusements,  Schools,  Settlements, 
Streets,  and  Work  and  Wages.  Each  general  department  is  composed  of 
many  subdivisions,  until  the  possibility  of  anything  which  bears  upon  the 
life  of  a  child  being  omitted  is  precluded. 

The  methods  of  the  laboratory  are  to  be  used  at  the  exhibit  It  is  this 
which  will  give  its  real  value.  Experts  in  every  line  have  been  secured,  not 
visionaries  or  sentimentalists.  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  public  schools,  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  schools; 
Miss  Mary  McDowell,  head  resident  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Settle- 
ment, is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  recreation  and  amusements; 
Frank  E.  Wing,  superintendent  of  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium, 
is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  health,  and  N.  H.  Carpenter,  of  the 
Art  Institute,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Museums  and  Libraries. 
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These  names  will  show  the  quality  of  the  work  which  is  being:  done  for 
the  exhibit. 

Two  things  have  been  kept  in  view  in  planning  the  exhibit :  the  personal 
duty,  as  that  of  the  mother;  and  the  public  duty,  as  that  of  the  citizen. 
There  will  be  things  not  "pleasant"  at  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  They 
will  be  seen  as  Things  As  They  Are.  But  there  will  be  other  things  de- 
cidedly "pleasant"  to  be  seen.  They  will  be  seen  as  Things  As  They  May 
Be.  For  the  men  and  women  who  are  working  for  the  exhibit  are  work- 
ing not  to  show  their  skill  as  investigators  or  their  cleverness  as  theorists. 
They  are  working  to  give  an  answer  to  some  of  the  questions  which  the 
exhibit  is  to  ask. 

A  study  of  the  relative  standing  of  students  in  college  studies  and  in 
professional  schools  has  been  made  at  Harvard  University,  with  the  object 
of  finding  out  whether  any  one  of  the  college  studies  was  essentially  better 
than  another  as  a  preparation  for  professional  work.  The  researches  were 
confined  to  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  College  who  had  graduated  from 
the  Harvard  Law  and  Medical  Schools.    A  period  of  twenfy  years  was 
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covered  in  the  records  of  graduates  of  the  Law  School,  and  sixteen  years 
in  the  Medical  School.  The  results,  as  stated  in  The  Harvard  Graduates' 
Magazine,  December,  ioio,  show  that  students  obtaining  a  cum  laude  on 
graduation  from  the  Law  and  Medical  Schools  were  very  evenly  distributed 
with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  study  which  had  been  emphasized  in  their 
undergraduate  preparation.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Medical  School  some 
advantage  was  gained  by  students  who  had  emphasized  natural  science  sub- 
jects in  their  undergraduate  studies,  but  this  advantage  obtained  for  the 
first  year  only. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  undergraduate  work  the  results  show 
"that  the  men  who  are  destined  to  take  the  highest  rank  in  the  Law  and 
Medical  Schools  are  markedly  better  scholars  in  college  than  their  fellows." 
Moreover,  the  men  who  arc  destined  to  be  the  best  scholars  in  the  profes- 
sional schools  are  shown  to  have  entered  college  younger  and  with  fewer 
conditions  than  did  those  of  lower  rank. 

The  Binet  tests  have  been  applied  to  1,547  children  in  the  first  five 
grades  of  a  small  city  and  country  school  system  by  investigators  for  the 
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New  Jersey  Training  School.    The  object  of  the  investigation  was  to 
determine  the  accuracy  of  the  tests  when  applied  to  normal  children.  The 
results,  as  stated  in  The  Training  School,  January,  191 1,  are  as  follows: 
"Testing  'at  age*  (normal)  :  554  children. 

"Testing  above  age:  1  year,  329;  2  years,  49;  3  years,  14;  4  years,  2. 

"Testing  below  age:  I  year,  312;  2  years,  156;  3  years,  79;  4  years, 
371  5  years,  8;  6  years,  6;  7  years,  1." 

It  is  maintained  that  the  figures  "practically  amount  to  a  mathematical 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Binet  tests."  Four  per  cent  of  the  children 
were  found  to  be  more  than  one  year  ahead  of  their  age.  Fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  children,  regarded  as  backward  children,  are  two  or  three  years 
behind  their  age.  In  addition,  3  per  cent  of  the  total  group  were  found 
to  be  from  four  to  seven  years  behind  their  age.  These  are  regarded  as 
feeble-minded  children. 

It  is  further  maintained  that  the  results  are  probably  typical  of  condi- 
tions in  the  average  public-school  system,  and  that  they  show  the  impor- 
tance of  a  general  use  of  the  Binet  tests  in  the  public  schools,  and  of 
making  provision  in  special  classes  for  the  large  percentage  of  backward 
and  feeble-minded  children. 

Statistics  showing  the  value  of  the  special  class  for  backward  or  de- 
fective children  are  given  in  an  article  in  The  Training  School  (New 
Jersey),  December,  1910.  The  figures  show  that  20  boys  from  the  regular 
schools  of  Philadelphia  progressed  at  .8054  (four-fifths)  of  the  normal 
rate  while  in  the  special  class,  whereas  their  previous  progress  in  the 
regular  grades  had  been  .3538  (one-third)  of  the  normal  rate.  The  boys 
had  spent  from  2I/2  to  7  years  in  the  regular  schools,  the  number  of  grades 
accomplished  varying  from  0  to  2V2.  From  1  to  7  years  were  spent  in 
the  special  class,  the  grades  accomplished  varying  from  1  to  4. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Feeble-minded  shows 
that  the  number  of  mentally  deficient  persons,  adults  and  children,  in 
England  and  Wales,  is  approximately  138,529,  corresponding  to  one  affected 
in  every  248  normal  persons.  In  the  elementary-school  population  the 
number  of  mentally  deficient  children  is  0.73  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
defective  persons  are  classified  as  feeble-minded,  imbeciles,  and  idiots. 

The  following  statement,  showing  for  three  centuries  the  stage  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  educational  and  professional  scheme  reached  by  young 
men  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  is  given  in  Education,  January,  1911,  p.  292: 

j.  An  average  professional  man  of  1700  a.d.,  after  one  year  of  practice, 

2.  A  college  man  at  graduation  in  1800. 

3.  A  university  Freshman  in  1875. 

4.  A  high-school  graduate  in  1910. 
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his  merchandise,  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  employes — are  three  aims 
which  the  successful  merchant  always  keeps  before  him. 

Floor  Dressing. 

accomplishes  all  these  three.    Standard  Floor  Dressing  catches  and  holds  down  dust 

With  the  lessened  circulation  of  dust  the  air  in  the  store  where  Standard  Floor  Dressing 
is  used,  is  kept  pure  and  sweet ;  customers  and  employes  alike  feel  the  stimulus  of  the  clear, 
dean,  dustless  air,  and  the  merchandise,  instead  of  speedily  becoming  shop-worn  and  soiled  by 
dust,  retains  its  fresh,  new  appearance.  The  treated  floor  takes  on  a  cleanly,  Bnished  look  and 
its  uniform  color  provides  a  pleasing  background  for  the  display  of  goods. 

Illustrated  booklet  sent  free—i  booklet  on    Dust  Danger  and  How  to  Avoid 
It"  will  be  mailed  free  to  you  immediately  upon  receipt  of  your  request 
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THE  HARMONIZING  OF  GRAMMATICAL  NOMENCLA- 
TURE IN  HIGH-SCHOOL  STUDY1 


WILLIAM  GARDNER  HALE 
The  University  of  Chicago 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  speak  before  a  gathering  of  teachers  of 
many  languages,  without  distinction  of  classical  and  modern. 
Such  general  conferences  should  be  frequent;  for  the  interests 
of  both  groups  are  at  bottom  identical.  We  have  the  same  con- 
victions— above  all,  of  the  supreme  value  of  letters  and,  sec- 
ondarily, of  the  value  and  interest  of  the  linguistic  sciences. 
Our  aims  are  the  same,  our  methods  are  the  same.  The  differ- 
ence between  us  is  purely  one  of  chronology;  and,  even  here, 
our  fields  overlap.  We  are  natural  friends,  and  natural  asso- 
ciates. We  shall  ultimately,  in  all  that  goes  beyond  the  strictly 
vocational  ideal  in  the  study  of  language,  stand  or  fall  together. 

The  subject  on  which  I  am  to  address  you  is  one  of  those 
which  touch  our  joint  interests  on  the  linguistic  side.  At  present, 
the  teachers  of  English,  of  German,  of  French,  of  Spanish,  of 
Latin,  of  Greek  seem  to  have  nothing  in  common  in  dealing  with 
the  syntax  of  their  respective  languages.  They  are  not  working 
under  an  aim  of  mutual  helpfulness,  or  even  with  the  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  such  an  aim.  Whether  this  state  of  things 
is  scientifically  and  pedagogically  right  or  wrong,  is  the  question 
of  my  paper. 


"This  article  gives  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Michigan 
Crob  at  its  meeting  on  April  3,  1911. 
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For  the  young  student,  the  name  given  to  a  construction  in 
the  grammar  which  he  uses  largely  makes  his  conception  of  that 
construction.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the  name  of  each 
construction  taken  up  for  study  be  as  exact  a  description  of  its 
force  as  possible. 

It  follows  that  an  effort  to  better  our  nomenclature  is  in 
itself  commendable.  An  improved  name  is  both  an  improved  ex- 
planation, and  an  improved  tool  for  classroom  work.  Never- 
theless, the  state  of  things  which  has  resulted  from  efforts  in 
themselves  laudable  is  highly  injurious.  A  great  multiplicity 
of  names  has  come  into  existence,  perhaps  more  especially  in 
the  grammars  of  modern  languages;2  and  this  multiplicity  is 
confusing  to  the  student,  if,  as  often,  he  changes  his  book  as 
he  passes  from  one  year  to  another,  or  from  one  school  to  an- 
other. It  is  time,  not  to  call  a  halt,  but  to  call  a  conference,  to 
see  whether  we  may  not,  through  careful  study,  reach  some- 
thing upon  which  we  may  agree,  with  a  better  chance  of  con- 
centrating attention  afterward  upon  such  parts  of  terminology 
as  may  still  be  found  unsatisfactory. 

The  principle  of  naming,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  be  beyond 
controversy.  A  name  should  exactly  describe  the  usage  which 
it  is  meant  to  represent;  it  should  bring  out  all  that  is  distinc- 
tively characteristic  of  that  usage;  and  it  should  go  no  farther. 
It  should  also  be  easily  intelligible.  To  put  the  matter  in  a 
word,  a  grammatical  term  should  be  exact,  sufficient  but  not 
excessive,  and  simple. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Among  the  many  names  which  have 
grown  up  in  recent  years  for  the  noun  and  adjective  in  such 
sentences  as  "Alfred  was  king,"  and  "Alfred  was  good,"  is 
the  name  "attributive  complement,"  used  for  both.  Now  it  is 
true  that  "king"  and  "good"  are  both  attributive.  They  are 
also  both  complementary.  But  neither  word  distinguishes  the 
construction  from  other  constructions  in  which  a  noun  or  ad- 
jective is  attributive  or  complementary.  Thus  "good"  is  attribu- 
tive in  "the  good  king,"  and  "books"  is  complementary  in  "he 

'For  the  multiplicity  in  English  grammar,  see  the  paper  by  C.  R.  Rounds,  referred  to  at 
the  end  of  this  article. 
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burned  his  books."  Some  grammars,  indeed,  actually  call 
"books"  in  the  last  sentence  an  "objective  complement."  Fur- 
ther than  this,  the  two  names  "attributive"  and  "complement" 
make  no  distinction  corresponding  to  the  fact  that  in  the  one 
construction  a  noun  is  used,  and  in  the  other  an  adjective.  Nor 
does  either  name  call  attention  to  the  most  characteristic  fact 
of  all,  namely,  that  the  noun  or  adjective  forms  a  part  of  the 
predicate.  The  complete  name  "attributive  complement"  thus 
misses  both  of  the  two  most  vital  points.  It  is  these  points 
that  should  be  brought  out.  The  names  demanded  are  there- 
fore "predicate  noun"  for  the  one  example,  and  "predicate 
adjective"  for  the  other.  The  fact  that  both  constructions 
are  attributive,  and  that  both  are  complementary,  belongs  to  a 
higher  generalization,  which  should  form  no  part  of  the  work- 
ing names.  The  fault  in  the  terms  criticized  lies,  as  often,  in 
centering  attention  upon  the  implications  of  constructions,  and 
thereby  missing  what  is  really  most  characteristic  in  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  names  to  which  we  have  come,  "predicate 
noun"  and  "predicate  adjective,"  are  exact  so  far  as  they  go, 
go  far  enough,  and  are  simple.  They  also  happen  to  have  the 
advantage  of  being  already  familiar. 

For  the  common  construction  seen  in  the  last  word  in  the 
sentence  "they  made  Alfred  king"  there  is  a  very  large  number 
of  differing  terms  in  our  English  grammars.  The  principle 
laid  down  above  should  again  guide  us.  The  word  "king"  shares 
in  part  the  construction  of  "Alfred,"  and  should  therefore  be 
called  "object-like,"  "objective,"  or  "object."  But  it  also  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  verb  as  it  does  in  "Alfred  was  made 
king,"  and  should  therefore  be  called  "predicative"  or  "predi- 
cate." It  is  also  a  noun.  The  full  name  (as  against  that  for  a 
corresponding  adjective)  might  then  be  "objective  predicate 
noun"  (thus  Whitney-Lockwood).  But  this  is  too  heavy.  It 
appears  best  to  sacrifice  the  last  word,  leaving  "objective  predi- 
cate" (so  Whitney,  and  Woodley-Carpenter).  This  seems  a 
happy  name.  The  order  of  presentation  of  the  two  ideas  seems 
also  more  natural,  as  well  as  easier,  than  in  the  term  "predicate 
objective"  ( Kittredge- Arnold ) .    The  first  thing  for  the  young 
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student  to  see  is  that  the  word  is  closely  attached  to  the  object, 
the  second,  that  it  is  virtually  a  predicate. 

The  difficulty  which  a  student  finds  in  encountering  differ- 
ent names  if  he  happens  to  change  his  grammar  for  a  given 
language,  he  is  very  likely  to  encounter  also  if  he  passes  from 
the  study  of  one  language  to  that  of  another.  He  will  find  one 
name  for  a  given  phenomenon  in  his  English  grammar,  let  us 
say,  and  another  for  the  same  phenomenon  in  his  French  gram- 
mar, and  perhaps  a  third  in  his  German  grammar.  This  is  true 
even  for  constructions  about  the  essential  nature  of  which  all 
grammarians  are  at  heart  agreed.  Now  this  involves  a  great 
deal  of  waste,  as  well  as  confusion  of  mind.  It  does  not  give 
us  for  the  study  of  language  what  is  coming  to  be  called  in 
business  "scientific  management."  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
reach  a  point  at  which  a  name  learned  for  a  given  construction 
in  a  given  language  would  have  been  learned  once  for  all  for 
that  construction,  no  matter  in  what  language  the  student  might 
thereafter  find  it.  Such  a  system,  too,  would  bring  out  all  the 
more  clearly  the  points  of  difference  among  various  languages, 
where  such  exist. 

Since  English  grammar  is  taken  up  first  in  our  schools,  the 
working  point  of  departure  for  a  large  part  of  our  terminology 
for  other  languages  must  be  our  terminology  for  English.  Any 
legislation  for  English  terminology  is,  therefore,  even  if  not  so 
intended,  legislation  for  German,  French,  Spanish,  Latin,  and 
Greek. 

So  far,  I  have  spoken  only  of  constructions  about  the  nature 
of  which  there  is  no  real  difference  of  opinion.  The  case  is  still 
worse  where  different  grammars  have  different  conceptions. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  treatment  of  the  moods.  My  own 
interest  lies  no  more  in  this  field  than  in  that  of  the  cases,  or 
of  the  general  relations  of  the  sentence.  But  I  want  today  not 
merely  to  criticize,  but  to  present  something  definite  for  con- 
sideration. I  shall  therefore  attack  the  field  of  the  moods,  be- 
cause it  is  commonly  thought  to  be  especially  difficult,  and 
because  I  believe  that,  when  rightly  understood,  it  becomes 
much  simpler.   It  plays  a  relatively  small  part  in  English  gram- 
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mar,  and  it  is  doubtless  best  that  in  elementary  work  nothing 
should  be  said  about  it  beyond  giving  the  forces  of  the  common 
auxiliaries,  and  showing  that  for  two  of  these  forces  another  form 
of  expression — the  subjunctive — is  also  in  familiar  use,  as  will 
be  seen  below.  But  for  the  other  languages  studied  in  our 
schools  it  plays  a  large  part,  and  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

The  common  opinion  is  that  each  language  has  its  own  indi- 
vidual syntax.  This  holds  especially  for  the  moods.  Thus  a 
well-known  book  upon  the  French  subjunctive  says,  "The  Latin 
subjunctive  ....  affords  no  real  clew  to  the  actual  use  of  the 
French.  On  the  contrary,  reference  to  it  merely  confuses  the 
student."  And,  again,  "First,  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
French  subjunctive  mood  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  moods 
in  German  and  English  which  are  called  by  the  same  name." 
If  this  is  true,  let  me  say  in  passing,  I  have  been  very  much  at 
fault,  for  I  have  often  told  my  students  that  the  best  way  to 
get  a  sound  feeling  for  the  mass  of  Latin  subjunctive  uses  was 
to  read  French,  Shakespeare,  and  the  English  Bible. 

The  teaching  of  the  schools  naturally  conforms  to  the  pre- 
vailing attitude  of  the  grammars.  Let  me  give  a  case  in  point. 
A  son  of  mine,  working  in  a  certain  high  school,  learned  in  the 
Hale-Buck  Latin  Grammar  that  the  subjunctive  referring  to 
the  future  after  words  meaning  "before"  or  "until"  expressed 
expectation,  anticipation — a  mere  looking  forward  to  an  act  as 
coming,  without  any  other  mood-feeling.  In  a  Greek  book 
which  he  was  using  he  learned  that  the  subjunctive  is  employed 
after  words  meaning  "before"  or  "until,"  in  clauses  referring 
to  the  future,  because  all  future  time  is  indefinite,  and  the  mood 
of  indefiniteness  is  the  subjunctive.  In  his  French  grammar  he 
learned  that  the  ultimate  reason  for  all  subjunctives  is  de- 
pendency, and  that  this  is  why  the  mood  is  used  after  words 
meaning  "before"  or  "until."  If  he  had  gone  on  to  the  study  of 
German  syntax,  for  example,  he  might,  in  some  of  the  German 
books,  have  learned  that  the  subjunctive  expresses  a  thought 
as  against  a  fact,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  the  mood  is 
used  after  words  meaning  "before"  or  "until."  If  he  had  gone 
on  to  the  higher  study  of  English  syntax,  he  might  have  learned 
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from  one  of  the  books  in  use  in  this  country  that  the  subjunctive 
expresses  subjective  assertion,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  mood  was  used  in  Shakespeare's  "here  will  I  stand  till 
Caesar  pass  along"  (Julius  Caesar,  II,  iii,  n).  Take  this  actual 
English  example  of  the  subjunctive,  send  it  to  the  Greek  room, 
the  Latin  room,  the  French  room,  and  the  German  room,  in  the 
same  building,  and  have  it  translated  into  the  corresponding 
language,  with  the  statement  of  the  reason  in  each  case.  You 
will  receive  back  the  subjunctive  each  time,  and  you  may  receive 
five  different  reasons — anticipation,  indefiniteness,  dependency, 
thought  as  against  fact,  and  subjective  assertion! 

Now  if  these  differences  really  exist,  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  them,  and  plod  wearily  on,  envying 
our  brothers  in  natural  science  all  the  while  because  of  the  fact 
that,  in  their  province,  the  sense  of  law  and  order  grows,  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  as  their  students  pass  from  one  field  to 
another.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  leads  to  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  the  supposed  differences  do  not  exist.  This  is  the 
fact  that  a  different  combination  of  textbooks  used  will  present 
these  explanations  in  a  different  order,  or  present  still  other 
explanations,  so  that  what  is  regarded  as  the  only  sound  one 
for  the  French  subjunctive  in  Chicago  will  be  quite  false  for  it 
in  New  York,  but  true  in  that  city  for  German,  and  so  on!  I 
myself  believe  that  the  mood-feeling  is  one  and  the  same  in 
every  one  of  the  five  instances  given  above,  and  that  the  state- 
ment of  it  given  in  the  grammar  of  any  one  of  the  five  languages 
would,  if  it  be  the  right  one,  serve  in  the  grammars  of  all  five. 
I  believe,  also,  that  this  is  true  for  construction  after  construc- 
tion— not  for  all  constructions,  but  for  the  great  mass  of  them. 
For  this  opinion  I  have  all  my  life  contended.  I  do  not  ask, 
however,  that  its  truth  should  be  taken  for  granted.  I  ask  only 
that  nothing  should  be  taken  for  granted,  but  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  put  under  scientific  examination. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  in  a  brief  paper  to  treat  the  entire 
matter  of  mood-syntax  in  a  large  number  of  languages.  It  is 
possible  only  to  point  out  the  methods  of  proof  in  one  or  two 
leading  instances,  and  then  to  give  a  brief  series  of  correspond- 
ences as  illustrations  of  results. 
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Before  beginning  this,  however,  we  must  consider  one  ob- 
jection which  is  sure  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  many.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  the  subjunctive  is  dead  in  English.  That  is  an 
error.  It  is  true  that  the  subjunctive,  which  was  once  very 
common  in  English  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period),  is  now  in 
many  constructions  replaced  by  a  mood-auxiliary.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  the  subjunctive  is  still  in  vigorous  life  in 
the  English  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  the  King  James  Bible; 
and  the  literature  of  this  period  is  studied  in  our  schools. 
Thus  we  read  in  Hamlet,  I,  i,  33,  "well,  sit  we  down"; 
in  Henry  V,  IV,  xvii,  117,  "then  every  soldier  kill  his  prison- 
ers"; in  Macbeth,  II,  i,  31,  "go  bid  thy  mistress  when  my  drink 
is  ready  She  strike  upon  the  bell";  in  John  4:49,  "Sir,  come 
down  ere  my  child  die";  in  Matt.  36:24,  "this  night,  before 
the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice."  So  much  for  the 
English  of  this  period.  But  we  find  also  a  considerable  use  in 
the  poets  and  prose  writers  of  recent  years.  Thus  we  read  in 
Tennyson's  "Lilian,"  "When  I  ask  her  if  she  love  me";  in  his 
"Move  Eastward,  Happy  Earth,"  "O  happy  planet,  eastward  go, 
Till  over  thy  dark  shoulder  glow,  Thy  silver  sister-world" ;  in 
Longfellow's  "Excelsior,"  "But  to  act  that  each  tomorrow  Find 
us  farther  than  today";  in  Stevenson's  "Requiem,"  "This  be 
the  verse  they  grave  for  me";  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (Oct., 
1910),  "Reciprocity  with  Canada"  (a  prose  article),  "If  Canada 
be  joined  with  us,  we  shall  have  a  trade  area  of  six  million 
miles" ;  and  again  and  again,  anywhere,  such  phrases  as  "be  that 
as  it  may,"  "suffice  it  to  say,"  etc.  The  subjunctive  is  common 
enough  in  modern  literary  English. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  The  subjunctive  is  a  living  fact 
in  our  modern  daily  speech.  I  recently  heard  on  a  football  ground 
the  exhortation,  "Everybody  get  into  the  yell,"  from  the  lips  of 
the  cheer-leader.  "Get"  is  as  good  a  subjunctive,  third  person 
singular,  as  was  ever  spoken  or  written.  The  daily  papers,  too, 
afford  subjunctives  in  abundance.  I  cite  a  few  of  recent  date, 
picked  up  by  chance. 

He  demands  that  this  claim  be  settled  before  the  estate  is  turned  over 
to  Princeton  (Chicago  Evening  Post,  March  28,  191 1) ;  Gov.  Harmon,  in 
his  message,  recommends  that  the  tax  limit  be  set  at  ten  mills  for  all  pur- 
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poses  (New  York  Times,  January  3,  191 1 ) ;  all  urging  that  there  be  no  dimin- 
ishing of  effort  on  the  Bulletin's  part  (Providence  Evening  Bulletin,  December 
27,  1910) ;  Mr.  O'Connell  suggested  that  one  person  appointed  by  the  Munici- 
pal Voters'  League  be  added  to  the  two  proposed  by  Mr.  Merriam  (Chicago 
Evening  Post,  February  20,  1911);  I  propose  that  ....  you  and  he  agree 
.  .  .  .  ;  I  propose  that  ....  the  committee  examine  and  report  upon  all 
accounts  of  both  yourself  and  Mr.  Merriam  ....  (Chicago  Evening  Post, 
March  16,  191 1 ) ;  petition  is  made  that  ....  give  the  rest  of  the  serial  story 
a  little  more  of  the  element  known  as  verisimilitude  (Detroit  News,  March 
31,  191 1 ) ;  the  government  asked  that  this  organization  be  dissolved  under 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  (Boston  Advertiser,  January  2,  191 1). 

The  indicative  is  not  possible  in  these  cases.  But  the  auxil- 
iary "shall"  may  be  used  instead  of  the  subjunctive,  as  in  "the 
governor  declares  that  he  will  insist  that  a  special  committee 
.  .  .  .  shall  be  appointed"  (New  York  Sun,  December  27, 
1910).  "Shall"  is  thus  an  equivalent,  in  these  constructions, 
for  the  subjunctive.  But  the  latter  is  much  more  common  in  our 
actual  daily  usage. 

The  subjunctive  shows  itself  (outside  of  the  verb  "be")  only 
in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  active,  in  all  persons  of  the 
passive,  and  with  "thou."  But  the  mood  is  of  course  the  same 
everywhere  in  the  corresponding  combinations.  Thus  "agree"  is 
just  as  much  a  subjunctive  in  the  example  above  beginning  with 
"I  propose"  as  are  "examine"  and  "report."  The  fact  is  that 
for  a  certain  class  of  very  common  ideas  the  subjunctive  is  not 
merely  possible  in  English,  but  is  the  habitual  form  of  expression. 
We  will  then  take  it  into  the  reckoning  (along  with  the  mood- 
auxiliaries),  in  the  fairly  large  field  to  which  its  use  extends. 

It  is  best,  however,  to  begin  with  a  language  in  which  the 
subjunctive  is  common,  and  in  which  a  knowledge  of  its  be- 
havior is  necessary  to  the  student.   Let  this  be  French. 

Now  we  find  immediately  a  large  number  of  subjunctive  con- 
structions. How  are  we  to  go  to  work  upon  them  ?  We  are  not 
to  try  to  discover  some  one  force  which  shall  be  present  in  all  of 
them,  and  so  shall  explain  them.  That  is  the  far  too  common 
procedure.  It  goes  back  historically  to  a  way  of  explaining  the 
Greek  moods  on  grounds  of  conformity  to  a  metaphysical  system 
— in  which,  naturally,  there  would  be  very  few  categories.  The 
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metaphysical  system  to  which  I  refer  is  that  of  Kant's  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,  published  in  1781.  The  application  was  made 
by  Gottfried  Hermann  in  1801,  who  forced  the  four  moods  of 
Greek,  indicative,  subjunctive,  optative,  imperative,  into  the  three 
modal  categories  of  Kant,  Reality,  Possibility,  Necessity,  work- 
ing in  also  Kant's  "Subjectivity"  and  "Objectivity,"  and  the  old 
error  (inherited  from  the  name  given  the  mood  by  the  Greeks) 
that  the  subjunctive  is  always  dependent.  This  application  was 
twisted  and  turned  by  various  people,  but  the  work  was  fairly 
complete  by  1812,  and  it  is  on  some  twist  or  turn  of  this  system 
that  the  treatment  of  the  moods  in  most  of  our  books  of  today- 
is  based.  Kant's  .system  has  largely  passed  away,  but  the  indi- 
rect harm  done  by  the  grammarians  who  adopted  it,  still  remains 
in  the  prevailing  conceptions  of  mood-syntax.  It  is  to  this 
source  that  the  explanation  of  the  subjunctive  as  the  mood  of 
dependency,  of  thought,  of  conception,  of  subjectivity,  of  non- 
reality,  of  doubt,  etc.,  is  due  (while  the  explanation  of  it  as 
the  mood  of  contingency  is  similarly  due  to  an  earlier  meta- 
physical system,  based  upon  Wolff's  Ontology,  in  which  the  cate- 
gories were  Necessity,  Possibility  and  Contingency).8  It  is 
unreasonable  to  look  for  one  idea  which  shall  be  present  in  all  the 
meanings  of  a  given  mood,  just  as  it  would  be  to  look  for  one 
idea  which  should  be  present  in  all  the  different  modal  auxil- 
iaries in  English,  and  so  form  the  explanation  of  all.  There  is 
nothing  elsewhere  in  language  corresponding  to  this.  We  are 
familiar  enough  with  the  fact  that  many  words  have  a  variety 
of  meanings;  but  we  know  perfectly  well  that  in  the  case  of 
each  word  there  was  in  the  first  place  one  definite  meaning,  to 
which  other  meanings  came  later  to  be  attached  by  a  process 
of  association,  sometimes  accidental,  sometimes  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  ideas.  Thus,  the  Latin  word  polatium,  originally 
meaning  something  like  "the  grazer's  hill,"  was  the  name  given 
to  a  certain  hill  in  Rome,  from  which  the  shepherds  drove  down 
their  flocks  for  pasturage  in  the  morning,  and  to  which  they 
drove  them  back  in  the  evening.   That  hill  became  later  the  seat 

» See  the  author's  "  A  Century  of  Metaphysical  Syntax,"  Proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Uu 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  III  (1004),  and  "The  Heritage  of  Unreason  in  Syntactical  Method,"  an 
address  before  the  English  Classical  Association.  1007.  published  in  its  Proceedings. 
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of  splendid  residences.  The  result  was  that  the  word  palatium 
came  to  have  two  meanings,  one  the  hill  spoken  of,  the  other 
the  meaning  of  "palace."  Similarly  the  word  "miserable," 
meaning  in  the  first  place  "pitiable,"  "unfortunate,"  came  also 
to  have  the  meaning  of  "bad,"  because  badness  so  often  comes 
about  in  cases  of  outward  misery.  It  is  extremely  likely  that 
similar  processes  of  association  took  place  in  the  mean- 
ing of  cases  and  the  meaning  of  moods.  Our  proper  method  of 
procedure  is  accordingly  to  try  to  discover  definite  leading 
meanings  in  mood-constructions,  and  then  to  see  whether  we 
can  find  any  natural  associations  anywhere  among  these  mean- 
ings, so  that  we  may  trace  the  probable  history  of  the  way  in 
which  the  mood  came  to  take  on  one  after  another  of  them. 
If  we  fail  in  the  latter  search,  we  shall  at  any  rate  have 
reached  a  working  system,  founded  upon  realities,  through  the 
first.  Throughout  our  work,  we  should  proceed  upon  the  con- 
viction that  syntax  is  not  a  matter  of  a  priori  presumptions,  but, 
equally  with  physics,  chemistry,  or  biology,  an  observational 
science.  Further,  if  we  are  to  respect  ourselves  as  proper  teach- 
ers of  youth,  we  should  be  not  less  open-minded  toward  truth 
than  are  our  colleagues  the  physicist,  the  chemist,  and  the  biolo- 
gist, nor  any  more  tenacious  of  inherited  habit,  where  habit 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  examination.4 

Now  if  we  observe  the  behavior  of  the  French  subjunctive, 
we  find  that  there  are  certain  uses  in  which  it  alternates,  under 
fixed  conditions  not  concerning  the  meaning,  with  the  imperative. 
A  command  in  the  second  person  is  expressed  by  the  imperative,  a 
command  in  the  third  person  by,  the  subjunctive.  Thus,  viens, 
"come,"  but  qu'il  vienne,  "let  him  come."  Then  the  French  sub- 
junctive possesses,  among  other  forces,  one  force  which  lies  very 
close  to  that  of  the  imperative.  We  might  call  this  the  imperative 
subjunctive,  but  for  the  sake  of  having  a  name  which  shall 
apply  to  any  person,  I  have  called  it  the  volitive  subjunctive, 
from  volo,  "I  want  something,"  and  this  name  has  passed  into 

'See  the  author's  "Relative  Standards  in  Syntax  and  in  Science,"  Precetdmgs  of  ikt  Am. 
Phil.  Assn.  (1008),  XXXIX. 
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large  use.  The  French  subjunctive,  then,  has  among  other  pos- 
sible powers  that  of  expressing  volition. 

This  gives  us  at  once  the  key  to  a  large  number  of  dependent 
constructions,  as  after  vouloir,  and  after  verbs  of  commanding, 
ordering,  insisting,  urging,  etc.  Thus,  je  veux  qu'il  vienne, 
"I  want  him  to  come,"  or,  to  translate  into  older  English,  "I 
want  that  he  come,"  "I  will  that  he  come." 

Now  let  us  drop  French,  and  start  entirely  afresh,  as  if 
from  the  beginning,  upon  Spanish.  We  find  precisely  the  same 
thing,  on  precisely  the  same  evidence.  The  subjunctive  alter- 
nates in  a  fixed  way  with  the  imperative.  Thus  a  positive 
command  in  the  second  person  is  expressed  by  the  imperative, 
but  a  negative  command  by  the  subjunctive,  while  in  the  third 
person  the  subjunctive  is  used  for  both.  Then  the  Spanish 
subjunctive  has,  among  other  forces,  a  volitive  force. 

Again,  let  us  make  an  entirely  independent  start  with  Italian. 
The  same  general  state  of  things  exists.  Evidence  of  the  same 
kind  shows  that  the  Italian  subjunctive  possesses  a  volitive 
power. 

Now  this  state  of  things,  which  can  be  proved  to  be  the 
same  for  all  languages  of  the  Romance  family,  cannot  be  acci- 
dental. Nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  bring  about  coinci- 
dence on  so  large  a  scale.  It  must  be  that  these  languages  have 
inherited  this  use  of  the  subjunctive  from  a  common  ancestor 
from  which  they  sprang.  We  possess  that  ancestor,  Latin,  and 
can  verify  our  conclusion.  By  the  same  kind  of  evidence,  the 
Latin  subjunctive  possesses  a  volitive  power. 

But  if  this  be  granted,  it  is  impossible  to  stop  here.  It 
can  be  proved  independently  that  English,  Germanic,  Slavic, 
Celtic,  Greek,  Sanskrit,  and  so  on,  possess  the  same  power. 
Now  if  the  agreement  of  the  Romance  languages  in  possessing 
this  power  shows  that  they  get  it  from  a  common  ancestor,  the 
agreement  of  Latin,  Slavic,  Germanic,  and  the  rest  proves 
that  they  likewise  have  inherited  this  power  from  their  common 
ancestor,  the  language  which  we  call  the  parent  speech,  spoken 
when  the  ancestors  of  the  peoples  who  have  developed  all  these 
various  languages  were  still  one  people,  with  a  common  tongue. 


■ 
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To  put  our  conclusion  briefly,  the  volitive  present-day  power 
of  the  subjunctive  in  French  has  come  down  from  the  parent 
speech.  So  has  the  volitive  power  in  English.  So  has  the 
volitive  power  in  Greek,  and  so  on. 

Leaving  the  volitive  subjunctive  for  the  present,  let  us  pass 
to  another  group  of  constructions  in  Romance,  namely  sub- 
junctives after  various  words  or  phrases  meaning  "before"  or 
"until,"  as  avant  que,  jusqu'd  ce  que,  prima  che,  fincht,  antes 
que,  hasta  que.  The  natural  interpretation  is  that  they  express 
an  act  as  merely  looked  forward  to,  foreseen  as  coming,  as  in 
"how  long  will  that  last?  Until  your  hair  shall  be  gray,"  com- 
bien  de  temps  durera-t-U?  Jusqu'd  ce  que  tes  cheveux  soient 
gris  (de  Musset,  On  ne  badine  pas  avec  V Amour,  II,  4).  We 
are  here  depending  upon  natural  interpretation  for  the  force 
of  the  mood-use.  That  is  a  perfectly  sound  method  of  proof, 
and  upon  it,  at  bottom,  all  syntax  must  rest,  except  in  cases 
where  two  or  more  interpretations  are  equally  natural,  as  is 
not  the  case  here. 

There  is  no  further  evidence  of  a  positive  kind  in  the  Ro- 
mance languages  as  regards  the  nature  of  this  construction. 
Let  us  then  look  at  Latin,  from  which  the  construction  is 
inherited.  In  Latin  you  may  use  either  the  so-called  present 
indicative  or  the  present  subjunctive  in  clauses  of  this  sort, 
referring  to  time  future  to  the  present;  but  if  the  act  is  to  be 
represented  as  in  the  finished  state,  it  is  the  future  perfect  in- 
dicative,  not  the  corresponding  subjunctive,  that  is  employed. 
This  is  a  fixed  alternation.  Then  the  subjunctive  in  these 
clauses  has  the  power  of  representing  an  act  with  a  force  very 
like  that  of  the  future  indicative,  that  is,  with  the  force  which 
we  have  called  anticipatory.  But  this  is  precisely  the  conclusion 
we  came  to,  on  the  basis  of  natural  interpretation  alone,  for 
the  Romance  languages.5   That  conclusion  is  then  corroborated. 

•The  present  indicative  may  also  be  used  in  Latin,  as  well  as  the  subjunctive.  The  three 
forms,  present  indicative,  present  subjunctive,  and  future  perfect  indicative,  must  then,  in 
this  construction,  have  come  substantially  together.  But  the  point  of  approach  obviously 
cannot  lie  in  the  present,  for  that  is  not  only  an  impossible  idea  for  our  connectives  in  the 
construction  spoken  of,  but  is  also  manifestly  impossible  for  the  future  perfect  indicative.  The 
conclusion  which  we  must  draw  is,  then,  not  that  the  subjunctive  here  does  not  express  futu- 
rity, but  that  the  so-called  present  indicative  dots,  as  in  several  other  constructions. 
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We  may  say,  accordingly,  that  the  Latin-Romance  subjunctive 
possesses,  among  other  powers,  an  anticipatory  one.6 

If,  now,  we  pass  to  languages  of  other  groups,  we  find  the 
same  power  in  each  in  corresponding  clauses.  Further  than 
that,  in  Homeric  Greek  we  find,  as  in  Old  Persian,  early  San- 
skrit, and  Avestan,  an  independent  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  a 
sense  closely  approaching  that  of  the  future  indicative.  All  this 
fits  together.  We  may  then  say  that  the  subjunctive  in  our 
family  of  languages  possesses  an  anticipatory  or  prospective 
power.  Professor  Sonnenschein  prefers  the  latter  word.  I  pre- 
fer the  former,  in  spite  of  its  extra,  length,  because  it  has  a  noun 
"anticipation,"  and  a  verb  "anticipate"  connected  with  it.  We 
may  say,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  moment,  that  the 
idea  conveyed  is  that  of  anticipation,  that  the  act  is  anticipated, 
that  the  subjunctive  is  anticipatory.  The  English  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Grammatical  Terminology,  of  which  Professor  Sonnen- 
schein is  chairman,  adopted  his  adjective  "prospective,"  in  its 
preliminary  report,  but  was  obliged  to  adopt  my  noun  "anticipa- 
tion" for  its  definition  of  the  mood  idea.  In  the  final  report  it 
gave  no  adjective.  It  would  of  course  be  best  to  have  the  two 
names  in  harmony. 

The  English  expression  for  this  idea  is  through  the  sub- 
junctive, as  in  "here  will  I  stand  till  Caesar  pass  along,"  or  the 
auxiliary  "shall,"7  or,  as  commonly  today,  the  so-called  present 
indicative.  We  should  note  at  once  that  English  "shall"  has  two 
forces,  one  volitive,  the  other  anticipatory. 

Greek,  Old  Persian,  Sanskrit,  and  Avestan  use  the  antici- 
patory subjunctive  with  great  steadiness  in  all  determinative 
clauses8  referring  to  the  future.    English  is  equally  sensitive 

'  There  is  occasionally  an  added  volitive  force  in  "before"  and  "until"  clauses,  as  in  "I  will 
not  let  tbee  go  before  thou  promise."  But  this  force  comes  from  the  context,  and  is  present 
only  relatively  rarely. 

'  This  anticipatory  "shall"  was  once  very  common  in  English  in  independent  sentences  as 
well,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  in  poetry  and  occasionally  in  literary  prose,  as  in  "all  are  in  bond  to 
their  own  natures,  and  what  a  man  has  most  desired  shall  in  the  end  enslave  him"  (Gals- 
worthy, The  Patrician,  XXX). 

'That  is,  clauses  making  clear  what  person,  what  time,  etc.,  is  meant,  as  in  "the  man  who 
discovered  this  mine  made  a  fortune,"  "the  man  who  shall  solve  this  practical  difficulty  will 
find  a  fortune  awaiting  him,"  "the  day  when  this  problem  shall  be  solved  will  be  a  notable 
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here,  using  anticipatory  "shall,"  not  "will,"  the  auxiliary  of 
the  future  indicative.  Latin  lost  this  use  in  the  main,  except 
with  words  meaning  "before"  or  "until."  Of  course,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  did  not  inherit  it,  except  after  correspond- 
ing words,  and  in  a  few  other  instances  noted  below.  But 
Spanish  actually  possesses  it,  in  a  striking  manner.  It  would 
seem  then  to  be,  in  this  language,  a  reflorescence  of  the  power 
which  had  been  preserved  in  part.  An  example  is,  despuis  que 
saiga  del  convento  hablaremos,  "after  I  come  out  [shall  come 
out]  from  the  convent  we  will  talk"  (Valdes,  La  Hermana  San 
Sulpicio,  VII). 

We  proceed  now  to  a  brief  exhibit  of  certain  types  of  voli- 
tive  and  anticipatory  examples,  in  which  (as  in  others  not 
given),  the  constructions  with  the  subjunctive  seem  to  be  pre- 
cisely alike  in  feeling,  as  well  as  historically  identical,  and  for 
which,  accordingly,  one  name  would  serve  best  in  all  the  gram- 
mars of  the  languages  studied  in  our  schools.  The  names 
which  I  suggest  may  not  be  the  final  ones,  but  are  the  best  that 
up  to  the  present  time  I  have  been  able  to  reach.  That  point 
is  immaterial.  It  is  the  identity  of  the  constructions  in  these 
various  languages  that  forms  the  leading  point  of  my  paper. 
The  illustrations  for  Romance  are  taken  from  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  grammars  in  common  use. 

VounvE  Subjunctive:  act  as  wanted  (or  not  wanted). 

Substantive  clause:  volo  ut  raihi  respondeas  (Cic.  Vat.  7.  17) ;  que  voulez 
vous  que  je  fasse;  volevano  che  restassi  a  pranzo;  quiero  que  el  escriba  la 
carta ;  I  will  that  thou  give  me  by  and  by  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  on  a 
charger  (Mark  6:25);  ich  will  dass  du  tnir  gebest  jetzt  sobald  auf  einer 
Schiissel  das  Haupt  Johannis  des  Taufers  (ibid.,  German  Bible)  ;  te  hortor 
ut  maneas  in  sententia  (Cic.  Pomp.  24.  69)  ;  il  exige  que  toutes  les  portes 
soient  fermees;  badate  bene  ch'  egli  non  v'inganni;  te  suplico  ten  gas  la  bon- 
ded de  decirmelo;  Alderman  Merriam  proposed  that  County  Judge  Owens  be 
invited  to  preside;  verlangen  sie,  dass  er  sofort  bezahle? 

Clause  after  impersonal  expressions  of  advisability,  advantage,  or  neces- 
sity (original  type  like  "do  so  and  so;  it  is  necessary"):  ius  valeat  necesse 
est  (Cic.  Sest.  42.  92);  il  faut  que  je  m'en  aille;  e  necessario  che  egli  lo 
faccia ;  es  necesario  que  usted  estudie  mucho ;  it  is  essential  that  the  West 

one."  Clauses  of  this  sort  referring  to  the  future  are  wrongly  treated  as  conditional  in 
Greek  grammar  (thus  by  Goodwin),  by  a  long  tradition  which  has  come  down  from  one  of 
the  twists  of  metaphysical  syntax. 
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and  the  East  be  in  sympathy  (Walter  Camp,  Chicago  Tribune,  December  1, 
1905)  I  e*  «t  nothwendig  dass  er  komme. 

Clause  of  purpose  (act  wanted,  which  the  main  act  is  intended  to  bring 
about) :  ut  in  itinere  copia  frumenti  suppeteret  (Caes.  B.C.  i.  3) ;  afin  qu'on 
puisse  le  consulter;  afhnche  voi  lo  sappiate;  para  que  tengamos  lena  para  el 
invierno;  gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost  (John 
6:12);  sammelt  die  ubrigen  Brocken,  dass  nichts  umkomme  (ibid.,  German 
Bible).  Similarly  occasionally  in  modern  English  poetry,  as  in,  But  to  act, 
that  each  tomorrow  Find  us  farther  than  today  (Longfellow,  "Psalm  of 
Life").  The  corresponding  English  prose  form  is  volitive  "shall,"  as  in,  in 
order  that  the  whole  people  shall  enjoy  their  possessions  (Roosevelt,  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  March  28,  191 1) ;  but  a  different  conception,  with  "may,"  is 
more  common.  Modern  German  commonly  uses  the  subjunctive,  or  "sollen," 
or  "mogen"  (but  the  indicative  has  also  established  itself). 

Anticipatory  Subjunctive  (act  as  merely  looked  forward  to). 

With  words  meaning  "before"  or  "until":  rusticus  expectat  dum  defluat 
amnis  (Hor  Ep.  i.  2,  12);  j'attendrai  jusqu'a  ce  qu'il  ait  cesse  de  pleuvoir; 
aspetta  finche  io  torni ;  esperare  hasta  que  tu  llegues ;  Wan,  wasted  Truth,  in 
her  inmost  need,  Thy  kingly  intellect  shall  feed.  Until  she  be  an  athlete  bold 

(Tennyson,  "To  ")  ;  judge  nothing  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord  come 

(I  Cor.  4:5) ;  richtet  nicht  vor  der  Zeit,  bis  der  Herr  komme  (ibid.,  German 
Bible). 

Substantive  clauses  in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  after  verbs  of 
expecting,  hoping,  doubting,  or  denying  (probably  isolated  survivals  in  Latin 
of  a  use  once  more  general) :  non  dubitare  quin  ....  gravissimum  supplicium 
sumat  ("will  exact")  (Caes.  B.C.  i.  31)  ;  je  doute  qu'il  le  fasse  ("will  do  it") ; 
dubito  che  suo  fratello  venga  ("will  come")  ;  dudo  que  seas  feliz  ("will  be 
happy"). 

We  have  come  to  an  historical  point  of  cleavage.  The  mood 
which,  for  the  modern  languages,  we  have  been  calling  the  sub- 
junctive is,  in  point  of  fact,  not  a  single  mood,  but  a  mixture, 
in  one  proportion  or  another,  of  two  moods,  subjunctive  and 
optative,  which  in  the  parent  speech  from  which  all  these  lan- 
guages came  were  distinct — just  as  the  Latin  ablative  case  is 
made  up  of  the  remains  of  three  cases,  which  were  distinct  in 
the  parent  speech.  As  the  Latin  ablative  inherits  the  forces  of 
the  three  cases  of  which  it  is  composed,  so  the  so-called  sub- 
junctive of  Latin,  French,  English,  German,  etc.,  inherits  the 
forces  of  the  two  moods  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  forces 
which  we  have  thus  far  seen  are  expressed  by  the  subjunctive 
in  the  languages  which  keep  the  two  moods  distinct,  namely, 
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Greek,  Old  Persian,  Sanskrit,  and  Avestan.  Those  which  re- 
main to  be  noticed  are  descended  from  the  optative,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  mood  by  which  they  are  expressed  in 
those  languages.* 

As  we  have  already  found  mood- forces  expressed  in  our 
own  tongue  by  the  auxiliary  "shall,"  let  us  go  on  with  an  ex- 
amination of  other  auxiliaries,  considering,  for  convenience,  only 
the  second  and  third  persons. 

May  heaven  bless  you !  Similarly  in  German,  with  "radge,"  which,  how- 
ever, is  itself  a  subjunctive  form,  as  English  "may"  in  this  use  once  was. 

What  is  expressed  is  clearly  a  wish.  The  same  idea  may  be 
expressed  by  the  subjunctive,  as  in,  Heaven  bless  you! 

Congratulations  to  the  University  of  Minnesota.  ....  The  new  man  is 
a  decided  acquisition  and  has  a  most  promising  future.  He  should  enjoy 
many  years  of  fruitful  work,  should  make  an  excellent  guide  and  leader. 
....  It  is  hard  for  Chicago  to  lose  him,  but  Chicago  should  be  generous  in 
the  thought  that  its  loss  is  Minnesota's  gain  (Chicago  Record-Herald,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1910). 

The  last  "should"  expresses  moral  obligation,  propriety, 
reasonableness.  The  first  "should"  clearly  expresses,  not  moral 
obligation,  but  an  obligation  in  the  nature  of  things,  or,  as  we 
might  call  it,  natural  likelihood.  This  is  a  very  common  use, 
with  which  we  are  perfectly  familiar  in  daily  speech  and  print. 

Any  state  ....  can  reconsider  its  assent  (Chicago  Post,  April  13, 
191 1);  Taft  may  attack  the  tariff  on  wool  (Chicago  Tribune,  November  21, 
1910)  ;  Were  he  alive  now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  use  yester- 
day's horror  as  a  grim  argument  (ibid.). 

Here  "may"  expresses  possibility,  and  "can"  capability, 
while  "would"  expresses,  not  possibility  nor  capability,  but  cer- 
tainty in  the  purely  imagined,  purely  ideal,  case.  We  may  briefly 
call  this  ideal  certainty. 

We  may  sum  up  the  forces  which  we  have  seen  in  the  Eng- 
lish auxiliaries  as  follows:  volition,  "shall";  anticipation, 
"shall";  wish,  "may";  obligation,  "should";  natural  likelihood, 
"should" ;  possibility,  "may" ;  capability,  "can" ;  certainty  in  an 
imagined  case  (ideal  certainty),  "would."  These  are  undeniable 
mood-forces  in  English.   Now  I  find  that  all  of  them  may  be  ex- 

'  Several  of  the  uses  of  the  composite  mood  arc  descended  from  both  moods.  But  the 
brevity  of  my  paper  shuts  out  discussion. 
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pressed  by  the  mixed  mood  called  the  subjunctive  in  Latin,  and 
that  the  first  two  are  expressed  by  the  subjunctive,  and  the  re- 
maining five  by  the  optative,  in  Greek,  Old  Persian,  Sanskrit,  and 
Avestan.  My  mood-scheme  for  these  languages  is  thus  in  ac- 
cord, as  no  other  mood-scheme  has  been,  with  unquestionable 
forces  constantly  employed  in  our  daily  English  speech;  and  it 
is  thus  correspondingly  simple,  and  correspondingly  probable.10 

Some  of  these  uses  have  come  down  in  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  etc.,  and  English,  German,  etc.,  in  the  mixed  mood, 
while  for  some  the  mood  has  been  replaced  by  auxiliaries,  or 
by  the  conditional.  I  can  add  but  a  few  examples  in  my  brief 
space,  letting  French  here  stand  for  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 

Wish:  dii  vos  servcnt;  que  Dieu  vous  benisse;  Gott  segne  Sie;  God  bless 

you. 

Obligation  or  Propriety ;u  iustum  est  ut;  c'est  juste  que;  it  is  just  that 
....  should. 

Natural  Likelihood:  qui  sciam?  how  should  I  know?  (Ter.  And.  791); 
verisimile  non  est  ut  (Cic.  Verr.  4.  6.  11) ;  est  naturel  que;  it  is  natural  that 
....  should. 

Possibility:  potest  fieri  ut;  il  peut  se  faire  que;  it  is  possible  that  .  .  .  . 
may  (English  uses  also  "will"). 

Certainty  in  a  purely  imagined  case  (ideal  certainty,  often  with  a  condi- 
tion, and  then  making  a  conclusion  of  ideal  certainty):  nuraquam  ille  con- 
stituat,  constituisset,  etc. ;  il  l'eut  sauv£e  (the  conditional  is  more  frequent)  ; 
he  would  save  her,  he  would  have  saved  her,  etc.  (The  subjunctive,  as  in 
"that  were  wise,"  is  no  longer  used  in  ordinary  English  speech.  German 
preserves  it  still,  as  in  "das  ware  gut";  but  the  auxiliary  is  much  more  fre- 
quent in  most  types  of  sentence.) 

"  It  was  I  who  first  laid  down  the  category  of  the  subjunctive  of  obligation  or  propriety, 
without  restriction  of  tense,  and  of  the  subjunctive  of  natural  likelihood  (both  optative,  or 
mainly  optative,  in  Greek,  etc.),  pointing  out,  in  connection  with  them,  that  English  "should" 
has  the  same  two  forces.  The  Hale-Buck  Latin  Grammar  is  the  only  one  which  contains  these 
categories.  Bennett  has  no  hint  of  them  in  his  Latin  Grammar,  his  A  pfxndix,  or  his  later 
Latin  Language.  But  in  his  recent  Syntax  of  Early  Latin  he  uses  the  category  "sub- 
junctive of  duty  or  fitness,"  and  says  also,  "in  the  third  person"  (why  here  only?)  "the  mean 
ing  often  is  ....  'is  it  natural  that  he  should  do,'  etc,  Tiow  is  he  likely  to,' "  etc.  These  are 
simply  my  two  categories,  the  first  under  another  name,  the  second  with  a  clear  recognition 
of  the  force,  but  without  a  name.  The  fact  is  that,  from  being  a  heretic  and  disturber  of  tra- 
dition I  have  already  become  orthodox,  without  any  change  of  my  position.  Four  of  my 
leading  categories,  the  vohtive  subjunctive,  the  anticipatory  subjunctive,  the  subjunctive  of 
obligation  or  propriety,  and  the  subjunctive  of  natural  likelihood,  are  today  practically  adopted 
as  necessary  in  a  work  not  meant  to  be  revolutionary. 

"This  construction  is  mainly  of  optative  origin;  "it  is  desirable  that"  may  equal  "should." 
But  a  small  contribution  was  probably  made  also  by  the  volitive  subjunctive;  thus  "let  a 
man"  may  equal  "a  man  should,"  etc 
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To  these  must  be  added  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  condi- 
tions (assumptions  of  a  purely  imagined  case),  which  is  prob- 
ably of  several  origins.  Two  are  easy  to  see,  the  volitive,  as 
in  experiatnur,  inveniemus,  "let  us  try,  we  shall  find,"  and  the 
optative,  as  in  utinam  experiatur,  inveniat,  "I  wish  he  would 
try,  he  would  find." 

For  the  (more  vivid)  future  condition,  the  so-called  present 
indicative  may  be  used  in  Latin.  The  usage  has  come  down  in 
French  (exclusively)  and  in  Spanish  (permissively).  The  use  of 
the  imperfect  indicative  in  a  past  future  condition  in  these  two 
languages  is  to  be  explained  as  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  present. 
English  and  German  have  the  same  use  in  the  present- future,  and 
English,  in  exact  parallelism  with  French  and  Spanish,  has  de- 
veloped an  imperfect  indicative  for  the  past-future.  Note  the 
identity  of  processes  in  these  different  languages,  even  in  de- 
flections. 

In  Latin  and  Germanic,  three  further  dependent  mood-uses 
clearly  not  descended  from  the  parent  speech  grew  up,  in  which 
the  subjunctive  corresponds  to  independent  ideas  of  fact.  They 
may  then  be  called  dependent  constructions  of  fact.  They  are 
found  (i)  in  consecutive  clauses,  (2)  in  "indirect  discourse," 
and  (3)  in  "attracted"  clauses  depending  upon  a  subjunctive 
or  infinitive.  I  can  say  nothing  in  this  paper  about  the  probable 
origin  of  these  uses. 

Certain  of  them  have  come  down  from  Latin  into  Ro- 
mance. Thus  French  and  Italian  (Spanish  not  so  steadily)  use 
the  subjunctive  in  a  relative  clause  after  negatives,  and  after 
words  meaning  "first,"  "last,"  or  "only,"  precisely  as  Latin 
does.12  So  far  as  these  uses  go  then,  the  statement  for  Latin 
grammar  ought  to  be  so  shaped  that  the  part  of  it  concerned 
will  serve  without  change  for  French,  Italian,  etc.  I  am  ready 
so  to  adapt  my  own  statement  for  Latin  grammar. 

Germanic  shows,  in  its  early  periods,  a  clear  consecutive 

"  This  Is  only  the  extreme  development  of  a  certain  type  of  consecutive  clauses.  Greenough 
gave  to  it  the  now  very  general  name  of  "clause  of  characteristic."  But  it  often  ex- 
presses, not  a  characteristic,  but  a  temporary  condition.  It  has,  in  fact,  the  range  of  the 
ordinary  adjective.  I  have  accordingly  called  it  the  "descriptive  clause,"  and  Bennett  adopts 
the  name  in  his  recent  book. 
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subjunctive  (in  Anglo-Saxon  as  well  as  Gothic  and  German), 
and  the  relative  clause  after  a  denial  or  question  still  occurs  in 
modern  literary  German. 

Romance  has  also  inherited  the  Latin  subjunctive  of  the 
indirect  expression  of  thought  or  speech  ("indirect  discourse"), 
but  in  its  post-classical  form.  The  classical  infinitive  of  the 
principal  statement  in  indirect  discourse  in  Latin  was  replaced 
by  an  indicative  clause  with  quod,  etc.,  after  the  analogy  of  the 
common  substantive  guod-clause  of  fact.  Then  this  quod- 
clause  naturally  followed  the  habit  of  other  dependent  clauses  in 
indirect  discourse,  and  went  over  to  the  subjunctive,  as  in  adu- 
lescentem  is  turn  quod  ....  alumnatus  sim,  profecto  scitis 
omnes,  "you  certainly  all  know  that  I  have  brought  up  this 
young  man"  (Apuleius,  Met.  6.  23;  in  the  same  century  with 
Pliny,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Suetonius).  The  construction  is 
now  confined  in  French  (nearer  the  Latin  in  Italian)  to  clauses 
following  denials,  questions,  or  suppositions.  Probably  then 
it  has  somewhat  shifted  its  force.  The  feeling  commonly  at- 
tributed to  it,  that  of  doubt  or  reserve,  appears  to  be  the  sound 
one.  Here,  accordingly,  is  an  instance  of  a  real  change  of 
force.  German  shows  the  construction  in  large  use,  apparently 
at  times  with  the  mere  feeling  of  indirectness  of  expression,  at 
times  with  the  feeling  of  uncertainty.  A  trace  of  the  same 
construction  remains  in  English  in  the  indirect  question  in  the 
literary  style,  in  prose  as  well  as  poetry.  Thus,  "I  asked  if  he 
were  ready";  "Who  may  know  whether  smile  or  frown  be 
fleeter"  (Tennyson,  "Madeline"). 

The  Romance  languages  also  have  a  subjunctive  of  emotion, 
etc.,  as  in  je  suis  fdche  que  vous  ayes  agi  ainsi.  The  roots  of 
this  are  in  several  Latin  uses,  not  here  possible  to  discuss.  Ger- 
man shows  occasional  examples  of  the  same  kind;  but  the  com- 
mon expression  of  the  idea  is  through  sollte,  as  through  "should" 
in  English. 

To  this  rapid  discussion  of  a  large  mass  of  phenomena  may 
be  added  a  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  movements 
toward  the  improvement  of  terminology.  French  committees 
have  been  at  work  upon  the  nomenclature  of  French  grammar 
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since  1906,  reporting  in  1907,  1909,  and  July  and  September, 
1 910  (the  first  two  reports  are  discussed  by  M.  Felix  Weill,  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  the  Bull.  Officiel  de  la 
Socitte  Nationale  des  Profcsseurs  Franqais  en  Ameriqiie,  May, 
1 910).  Work  for  German  has  been  going  on  recently  in  Ger- 
many ;  but  my  knowledge  of  this  is  not  yet  detailed.  An  English 
Joint  Committee  upon  Grammatical  Terminology,  appointed  in 
October,  1908,  made  a  preliminary  report  in  1909  upon  a  termi- 
nology for  English,  German,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  a 
complete  one  in  the  autumn  of  19 10.  The  Classical  Association 
of  New  England,  in  1909,  sent  a  resolution  to  the  English  Joint 
Committee  expressing  interest  in  its  work,  and  requesting  "that 
the  grammars  used  in  America  be  taken  into  account,  to  the  end 
that  the  results  of  their  deliberations  may  be  made  available  in 
this  country."  Similar  communications  were  received  from 
continental  scholars,  suggesting  an  international  congress  on 
the  subject ;  and  the  report  of  the  committee  expresses  the  hope 
that  "when  the  time  is  ripe  and  the  ground  has  been  prepared 
in  the  several  countries  concerned,  an  international  congress 
may  be  arranged."  A  Committee  of  Fifteen  upon  the  Har- 
monizing of  Grammatical  Terminology  was  appointed  by  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America  in  1908,  but  had  a 
second  task  intrusted  to  it,  which  has  until  recently  consumed 
its  time.  I  gave  a  paper  on  "Conflicting  Terminology  for  Identi- 
cal Conceptions  in  the  Grammars  of  Indo-European  Languages" 
at  the  Christmas  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  1909.  and  another  in  the  same  week 
before  the  American  Philological  Association  (the  latter  printed 
in  abstract  in  Vol.  XL  of  the  Proceedings) .  These  two  papers 
dwelt  upon  the  root  of  the  matter,  perhaps  felt,  but  not  spoken 
of,  by  the  writers  of  the  English  report,  namely  that  the  syn- 
tactical parallelisms  among  the  languages  of  our  family  are  not 
mainly  superficial  (corresponding  ideas  expressed  by  different 
languages,  each  in  its  own  peculiar  way)  but  are  mainly  funda- 
mental, being  due  to  a  common  inheritance  from  the  parent 
speech  (identical  ideas,  expressed  with  identical  mood-feeling). 
I  also,  early  in  January,  19 10,  wishing  to  bring  the  matter  before 
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the  National  Education  Association  as  of  great  pedagogical  im- 
portance for  the  teaching  of  all  languages  studied  in  the  schools, 
offered  a  paper  on  "The  Waste  Involved  in  the  Use  of  a  Con- 
flicting Terminology  in  School  Grammars  of  Various  Lan- 
guages" for  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in 
February,  191  o,  but  received  answer  that  no  room  then  re- 
mained for  an  additional  paper  upon  the  program. 

In  June,  1910,  Professor  C.  R.  Rounds,  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Whitewater,  Wis.,  published  in  the  Educational  Re- 
vieiv  a  paper  on  "The  Varying  Systems  of  Nomenclature  in 
Use  in  Our  Texts  in  English  Grammar,"  a  paper  which,  as  it 
happened,  I  did  not  see  until  quite  recently. 

In  the  autumn  of  1910,  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  give 
a  paper  on  the  subject  of  a  common  inter-language  terminology, 
at  the  Christmas  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
in  New  York.  Hoping  that  concerted  action  might  follow  this, 
I  offered  resolutions  which  were  adopted  at  the  Christmas  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Philological  Association  in  Providence, 
empowering  the  Executive  Committee  to  appoint  representa- 
tives upon  request,  to  take  part  in  such  a  movement.  In  the 
paper  before  the  Modern  Language  Association,  entitled  "The 
Harmonizing  of  Grammatical  Nomenclature,"  I  dealt  briefly 
with  English,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Greek, 
leaving  six  pages  of  printed  proposals  for  mood-syntax  in  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  the  association.13  After  leaving  the 
meeting,  I  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
already  referred  to,  which  had  just  discharged  its  secondary 
task.  Some  time  later,  I  was  appointed  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Since  the  publication  of  Professor  Rounds's  paper,  a  number 
of  state  associations  have  published  resolutions  asking  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  at  its  coming  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  in  June,  to  appoint  a  Committee  upon  the  Terminol- 
ogy of  English  Grammar.  The  step  was  taken  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in  February,  191 1,  a  Com- 

"The  paper  will  appear,  in  two  parts,  in  the  Publications  of  ike  )toitm  Language  Asso- 
ciation, June,  xon  (Vol.  XXVI,  No.  a),  and  a  later  number. 
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mittee  of  Five  being  appointed,  with  Professor  Rounds  as  chair- 
man. There  are  thus  two  American  committees  in  existence,  one 
dealing  with  English  grammar  alone,  the  other  with  English, 
French,  German,  etc. 

The  Congres  International  des  Professeurs  de  Langues 
Vivantes  passed  a  resolution  at  its  meeting  in  Paris  in  April, 
1909,  calling  for  an  international  commission  to  prepare  a  uni- 
fied grammatical  terminology.  The  English  Joint  Committee, 
throughout  its  deliberations,  has  been  in  correspondence  with 
the  French  committee  mentioned  above,  and  with  the  Berlin 
Education  Office.  Our  American  committees  should  do  the 
same  thing.  An  international  commission  will  undoubtedly  be 
appointed  ultimately,  after  each  of  the  countries  involved  has 
acted  separately,  since  it  is  already  apparent  that  there  will  re- 
main conflicts  of  terminology  that  can  be  removed  by  joint  dis- 
cussion. Meanwhile,  each  country  must  take  the  initial  steps 
of  putting  its  own  results  into  practice.  What  is  now  desirable 
for  ourselves  is  joint  work  on  the  part  of  the  three  leading 
American  bodies  whose  common  interests  the  work  touches — 
the  National  Education  Association,  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  and  the  American  Philological  Association. 
Resolutions  petitioning  these  three  associations  to  arrange  a 
Joint  Commitee  of  Fifteen  "to  work  out  a  system  of  gram- 
matical nomenclature  applicable  to  the  modem  and  ancient 
languages  most  commonly  studied,  with  a  view  to  harmonizing 
so  far  as  possible  existing  differences  in  nomenclature,"  were 
passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club  on 
April  3 ;  and  resolutions  of  the  same  general  purport,  addressed 
to  the  same  bodies,  were  passed,  later  in  the  month,  by  the 
Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South,  and  the 
Classical  Association  of  Kansas  and  Western  Missouri.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  such  joint  action  will  be  granted,  care  being 
taken  to  provide  representation  for  the  school,  the  college,  and 
the  department  of  superintendence. 
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The  Third  Republic  has  passed  its  fortieth  year.  No  other 
government  has  lasted  so  long  in  France  since  the  revolutionists 
of  1792  overthrew  the  Bourbon  monarchy.  Republic,  Consulate, 
Empire,  Bourbon  Restoration,  Orleans  Monarchy,  Second  Re- 
public, Second  Empire,  Third  Republic  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession with  revolutions  and  coups  d'etat  in  the  eighty  years 
between  the  storming  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  III  at  Sedan:  eight  changes  of  government  in  as 
many  decades.  With  the  Third  Republic  the  ship  of  state  by 
no  means  came  into  clear  water.  It  has  had  the  Boulanger  con- 
spiracy, the  Dreyfus  affair,  the  Separation  strife  to  weather. 
But  nevertheless  each  succeeding  year  brings  a  sense  of  sta- 
bility to  the  present  regime.  France  is  more  completely  pledged 
to  a  republican  form  of  government  today  than  ever  before  in 
her  history.  Even  the  court  of  Rome  has  acknowledged  the 
hopelessness  of  the  return  to  a  monarchical  regime  by  sounding 
the  call  for  the  rally  of  the  priesthood  to  the  support  of  the 
Republic  (1891). 

One  of  the  first  requisites  for  the  appreciation  of  any  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Third  Republic  is  the  realization  of  the  fact 
that  the  founders  of  this  republic,  Thiers,  Gambetta,  Ferry,  and 
the  rest,  did  not  think  that  they  were  creating  any  new  thing, 
but  were  simply  restoring  to  vigor  the  grand  principles  of  the 
men  of  1789 — those  principles  which  had  been  travestied  by 
the  Jacobins,  cynically  crushed  by  Napoleon  the  Great,  and 
treacherously  betrayed  by  "Napoleon  the  Little."  The  founders 
of  the  Third  Republic  always  had  before  their  eyes  the  im- 
mortal Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.    They  saw  in  the 
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legislation  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  for  the  abolition  of 
feudalism,  the  unification  of  judicial  procedure,  the  nationali- 
zation of  ecclesiastical  lands,  the  education  of  a  democratic 
generation  of  youth,  the  pledges  and  guaranties  of  a  lasting 
state.  They  aimed  to  restore  these  pledges  in  so  far  as  they  had 
been  violated  by  the  stormy  succession  of  despotisms  that  had 
filled  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  only  as  we  envisage  the  edu- 
cational work  of  these  founders  of  the  Third  Republic  as  a 
part  of  this  great  work  of  restoration,  as  one  feature  in  the 
program  of  the  return  of  the  nation  to  rationality  and  solidar- 
ity, that  we  appreciate  its  full  significance.  Lay  moral  educa- 
tion is  not  so  much  a  program  of  the  French  Republic  as  it  is 
an  ideal  of  the  French  Republic. 

In  this  closing  article  on  education  in  France,  therefore.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  some  of  the  principles  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution which  have  determined  and  guided  the  program  of  in- 
struction under  the  Third  Republic ;  have  enlisted  the  school  as 
an  ally  of  the  Republic,  and  bound  it  very  closely  to  the  state; 
and  have  given  education  in  France  that  extremely  centralized 
character  which  appears  to  us  sometimes  as  despotic,  but  to 
Frenchmen  always  as  integrating. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  Revolution  was  the  adequacy  of 
man,  the  sufficiency  of  reason  as  a  guide  for  the  individual  life 
and  the  construction  of  a  public  policy.  Perhaps,  in  appropri- 
ating for  the  first  time  in  all  seriousness  Aristotle's  dictum  that 
man  is  a  reasoning  animal,  the  men  of  the  Revolution  went  to 
foolish  extremes.  In  their  enthusiasm  for  the  newly  discovered 
emancipation  of  reason  and  their  reaction  against  the  century- 
long  oppression  of  privilege,  they  endowed  every  man  forth- 
with with  the  capacities  of  the  best.  You  had  but  to  assure  a 
laborer  of  his  dignity  and  he  was  a  legislator;  only  to  read  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  to  a  drayman  and  he  became 
a  statesman.  The  fault  of  the  Jacobins  was  rather  one  of 
emphasis  and  application  than  one  of  principle — and  we  must 
read  back  through  their  excesses  to  the  inspiring  doctrine  which 
they  travestied — the  doctrine  of  the  latent  capacity  of  every 
man  for  infinite  moral  development.    Humanity  progresses, 
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and  in  its  upward  march  each  step  is  marked  by  a  growing 
respect  for  the  human  personality.  It  is  to  the  eternal  honor 
of  the  Revolution  of  1789  that  it  affirmed  that  principle  with 
incomparable  energy  in  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man; 
and  it  is  the  primary  object  of  the  liberals  of  the  present  French 
republic  to  inculcate  that  principle  as  the  foundation  stone  of 
their  state. 

In  shaping  a  system  of  education  to  sustain  this  ideal,  the 
French  Republicans  found  an  immense  task  on  their  hands.  In 
the  first  place  they  could  not  build  on  unencumbered  ground 
like  our  forefathers  in  America.  They  found  a  system  of  edu- 
cation in  existence  which  since  the  application  of  the  Loi  Fal- 
loux  in  the  middle  of  the  century  had  contradicted  and  invalidated 
every  postulate  of  the  virile  Revolutionary  philosophy.  Instead 
of  reason  as  the  efficient  guide  of  conduct  they  found  the  cate- 
chism taught  in  the  schools;  instead  of  the  stimulating  call  to 
independence  and  honesty  of  thought,  they  found  the  summons 
to  blind  obedience  to  a  mystic,  incomprehensible  authority.  They 
found  the  curriculum  under  the  supervision  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  schoolmaster  in  the  power  of  the  priest.  In  a  word,  they 
found  everything  in  the  public  schools  tending  to  make  the 
growing  generation  unreasoning  and  un- republican.  For  the 
clerical  instruction  invited  the  pupil  to  submit  his  thought  and 
his  will  unreflectingly;  it  bound  him  closely  to  his  spiritual 
guides  and  pledged  him  never  to  criticize  their  judgment  or 
contest  their  authority.  Doubt,  the  true  educator,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  individual  asserts  his  own  personality  and  his  im- 
prescriptible right  of  free  examination  in  the  face  of  tradition, 
was  in  clerical  eyes  an  evil  temptation,  a  sin,  a  blasphemy. 
Faith,  in  the  words  of  the  Abbe  Broglie,  was  "the  permanent 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  certain  dogmas,  coupled  with  the  idea 
that  to  believe  them  is  a  duty  and  to  doubt  them  a  culpable 
thought." 

Pascal  once  said,  "He  who  disobeys  his  reason  is  punished 
with  the  most  miserable  punishment;  for  disobedience  to  an 
authority  outside  of  us  may  bring  exile  or  imprisonment  or 
torture,  but  disobedience  to  the  authority  within  us  makes  us 
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fools."  The  cultivation  of  obedience  to  the  inward  authority 
of  reason  has  been  the  chief  object  of  the  founders  of  the  lay 
school  in  France.  They  have  seen  in  moral  as  opposed  to  eccle- 
siastical or  catechetical  instruction  the  guaranty  of  all  the 
qualities  essential  to  the  making  of  an  honorable  man  and 
citizen.  They  have  seen  in  the  appeal  to  one's  self-respect  and 
the  claims  of  an  enlightened  society  an  authority  as  strong  to 
enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  the  child  as  the  appeal  to  the  fear  of 
punishment  and  the  hope  of  reward  offered  by  the  catechism. 
This  latter  authority  is  an  anachronism  in  the  modern  state 
founded  on  reason.  It  may  have  had  its  place  in  the  days  when 
in  the  absence  of  scientific  methods  and  philosophic  confidence 
it  kept  the  human  mind  from  sinking  into  the  basest  supersti- 
tions. But  today,  when  reason  is  able  to  control  and  correct  its 
own  methods,  this  submission  to  authority  is  only  prejudicial  to 
the  spirit  of  liberty;  for  it  hinders  us  from  making  the  truth 
our  sole  preoccupation.  Truth  subordinated  to  any  hypotheses 
or  beliefs  or  authorities  outside  itself  is  only  a  mockery — and 
often  such  spurious  truth  becomes  the  point  of  departure  of  a 
voluntary  self-deceit  which  ruins  all  sincerity  of  mind. 

This  conception  of  the  adequacy  of  reason  as  the  foundation 
of  all  moral  instruction  the  French  liberals  find  supported  by 
history  and  philosophy  alike.  They  would  have  appeal  made 
to  the  experimental  axioms  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  and  to 
the  witness  of  history  for  the  indorsement  of  their  moral  teach- 
ing. We  know,  they  say,  the  orientation  of  humanity  for  sev- 
eral thousands  of  years.  Our  study,  our  own  experience  of  life, 
our  rational  convictions  are  all  in  accord  with  the  experience 
of  the  race  in  history  to  demonstrate  the  supreme  and  incom- 
parable value  of  the  life  of  reason,  in  which  is  contained  the 
most  exalted  liberty.  This  truth  is  within  the  grasp  of  children. 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  foundation  of  social  duty  and  justice,  for 
the  effective  guaranty  of  human  co-operation,  which  is  the 
condition  and  soul  of  the  stable  state. 

The  lay  morality,  when  broadly  interpreted,  and  illumined 
by  the  light  of  historical  example,  carries  with  it  an  authority 
incomparably  more  compelling  than  the  artificial  authority  of 
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dogma.  The  lay  morality  has  the  authority  to  command  re- 
spect for  all  the  excellences  our  aspirations  claim :  respect  for 
self,  respect  for  friends  and  neighbors,  respect  for  the  ideals 
of  associated  humanity,  respect  for  the  promised  and  fore- 
shadowed divinity  within  our  humanity.  The  lay  morality  is  in 
harmony  with  the  modern  scientific  interpretation  of  history. 
It  is  the  morality  suited  to  the  truth  of  evolution.  It  reveals 
and  at  the  same  time  encourages  us  to  battle  with  those  ag- 
gressive tendencies  which  dwell  at  the  bottom  of  our  nature 
to  remind  us  of  our  evolution  from  lower  forms  of  life.  It 
inspires  us  to  redeem,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  the  domain 
of  society  in  which  the  members  are  still,  under  more  or  less 
brutal  form,  contending  in  the  animal  struggle  for  survival  at 
the  expense  of  their  neighbors.  As  the  struggle  is  tremendous, 
engaged  all  along  the  line  of  human  activity,  so  the  task  of 
moral  instruction  is  infinite,  enlisting  every  human  activity. 

A  state  which  had  this  great  mission  of  the  revival  of  a 
rational  society  as  its  basis  could  not  leave  the  training  of  its 
children  to  an  institution  which  denied  and  combated  the  funda- 
mental assumption  of  this  philosophy.  As  M.  Buisson  wrote 
in  his  article  on  "The  Teacher  and  the  Republic"  in  the  Grande 
Revue  of  November,  1909:  "The  whole  question  of  lay  educa- 
tion was  this :  whether  the  nation  after  having  left  for  centuries 
to  religious  corporations  the  care  of  forming  the  minds  and 
characters  of  its  children  should  now  charge  itself  with  the 
task,  and  endeavor  to  shape  the  new  generation  in  its  own 
image" — i.e.,  in  accord  with  the  ideals  on  which  the  Republic 
was  founded. 

If  the  state  was  to  assume  this  task,  it  must  do  it  thoroughly. 
There  could  be  no  half  lay,  half  ecclesiastical  morality  taught 
in  the  schools.  It  must  either  abandon  the  instruction  of  the 
children  to  the  priest  or  the  priest-supervised  professor  (as 
the  Loi  Falloux  did)  or  bid  the  church  take  its  hands  off 
the  schools  entirely.  In  other  words,  fidelity  to  the  first  principle 
of  the  French  Revolution,  the  adequacy  of  the  reason  to  furnish 
the  guidance  and  sanctions  for  the  modern  democratic  state,  led 
inevitably  to  the  strict  control  of  education  by  the  state. 
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Here  we  find  the  explanation  then  of  a  second  feature  of 
education  in  France,  which  we  often  fail  to  understand  in  its 
historical  and  evolutionary  aspect,  namely,  the  centralization  of 
the  French  system.  Without  exception  the  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors with  whom  I  talked  in  France  deplored  the  extent  to 
which  the  hand  of  the  state  controlled  their  work.  The  bureau- 
cratic system,  with  its  delays,  its  red  tape,  its  embarrassment  of 
liberty  of  teaching,  its  discouragement  of  elasticity  of  program 
— all  seemed  to  them  a  burden  which  they  would  like  to  throw 
off.  If  I  spoke  of  the  want  of  a  Ministry  of  Education  in  our 
country,  of  the  great  variety  in  our  state,  municipal,  and  private 
institutions  of  learning,  they  murmured:  "Fortunate!"  Yet  in 
the  midst  of  their  complaints  they  all  knew  and  recognized  that 
the  centralization  which  they  felt  as  a  burden  had  to  be  borne 
(like  so  many  burdens  of  the  European)  as  a  defense  against 
a  greater  danger. 

Power  must  be  met  by  power.  The  new  Republic  did  not 
find  the  schools  a  free  field  where  educational  experiments  might 
be  leisurely  tried  and  tested.  It  found  the  schools  in  control  of 
a  powerful  organization,  and  used  as  seminaries  of  doctrine 
utterly  hostile  to  its  own  principles.  To  insure  the  republican- 
ism of  the  growing  generation  it  must  take  the  schools  into  its 
own  strong  hands,  shape  their  program,  control  with  iron  se- 
verity their  personnel,  and  substitute  a  secular  patriotism  for 
the  clerical  spirit  in  their  direction.  The  cultivation  of  such  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  depended  chiefly  on  the  inculcation  of  such 
moral  teaching  as  would  impress  on  the  child  the  great  lessons 
of  solidarity  and  co-operation.  The  old  catechetical  morality 
recommended  the  personal  virtues  of  obedience  to  authority, 
of  the  punctilious  performance  of  ceremonies,  of  exercise  in 
prayer  and  meditation,  of  penance  and  attrition,  of  works  of 
repentance,  and  the  like.  This  earth  was  but  a  vestibule  to 
heaven,  a  place  of  probation,  a  narrow  passage-way  through 
which  those  emaciated  by  fasting  and  penance  could  most  easily 
and  expeditiously  pass.  The  state,  from  St.  Augustine's  day 
down,  was  conceived  of  as  a  necessary  evil,  a  restraining  force 
for  a  society  not  yet  risen  through  detachment  from  earth  to 
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the  monastic  heights  of  indifference  to  land,  power,  riches, 
comforts,  learning,  friends,  homes,  children.  Whatever  modi- 
fications of  the  ascetic  program  of  St.  Augustine  fifteen  cen- 
turies of  slowly  developing  humanity  had  actually  made,  the 
church  was  still  an  assembly  of  saints  rather  than  a  society  of 
men,  a  body  elected  out  of  the  world  rather  than  a  community 
to  improve  the  world. 

Now  the  only  possible  principle  of  unity  is  the  lay  principle 
of  the  predominance  of  purely  humanitarian  interests  over  any 
theological  confession.  Where  can  unity  be  found  amid  the 
warring  sects?  If  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  the  authority 
of  the  Torah  and  the  authority  of  the  Augsburg  or  Helvetic 
Confession  are  all  to  stand,  claiming  the  allegiance  of  the 
teacher,  where  is  the  prospect  for  anything  but  moral  anarchy 
in  the  schools?  The  higher  unity  of  a  common  French  citizen- 
ship is  the  only  possible  solvent  for  these  discordant  and  warring 
creeds,  and  the  school  for  the  training  in  that  citizenship  must 
guard  first  of  all  against  the  entrance  of  any  of  these  creeds 
as  a  basis  of  instruction.  It  would  be  to  admit  the  very  principle 
of  disunion.  M.  Buisson  at  the  International  Education  Con- 
ference at  London  in  the  autumn  of  1908  read  a  paper  in  which 
he  set  forth  clearly  the  French  ideal  of  lay  instruction  in  morals 
as  the  indispensable  training  for  Republican  citizenship: 

Notre  methode  a  nous  Frangais — par  suite  d'un  ensemble  de  circonstances 
historiques  trop  long  a  exposer— consiste  a  faire  de  la  morale  un  objet 
d'enseignement  distinct,  indepcndant  de  la  religion. 

Pour  nous,  la  morale  est  une  chose,  la  religion  en  est  une  autre. 

Nous  estimons  qu'une  nation  libre  peut  et  doit  donner  a  tous  ses  enfants, 
dans  les  ecoles  publiques,  une  education  morale  complete  par  les  seules 
ressources  de  la  raison  et  de  la  conscience,  quelles  que  soient  d'ailleurs  les 
croyances  religieuses  qui  s'y  ajoutent  ou  ne  s'y  ajoutent  pas. 

Notre  ecole  publique  laique  ne  fait  pas  la  guerre  a  ces  croyances.  Elle 
ne  se  charge  pas  non  plus  de  les  enseigner,  ni  de  les  recommander.  Elle 
ne  fait  de  propagande  ni  pour  ni  contrc  une  foi  religieuse  quelconque. 

Elle  ne  s'inquiete  pas  de  savoir  si  1'enfant  est  ou  sera  protestant  ou 
catholique,  juif,  Chretien  ou  libre  penseur:  elle  nc  songe  qu'a  en  faire  un 
honnete  homme,  rien  de  plus.  Et  pour  eela,  elle  s'effbrce  de  developper  son 
cour,  son  caractere  en  lui  faisant  aimer  le  vrai,  le  bien  et  le  beau. 
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In  other  words,  it  is  not  that  a  lay  school  has  been  started  in 
hostility  to  positive  religions  (though  such  is  the  interpretation 
constantly  urged  by  the  clerical  party).  The  lay  school  is  rather 
indifferent  to  positive  religions.  It  is  anti-clerical,  for  clerical- 
ism aims  to  govern,  not  to  inspire.  All  must  follow  the  same 
banner  and  pronounce  the  same  credo  under  the  regime  of 
clericalism.  It  is  not  the  spiritual  side  of  life  only  that  clerical- 
ism claims;  it  wishes  to  govern  the  whole  of  life,  public  and 
private,  even  down  to  its  least  details.  While  religion  affirms 
that  its  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  clericalism  maintains  just 
the  opposite.  Claiming  to  teach  a  transcendent  morality,  the 
only  true  and  eternal  system,  it  lays  its  hand  on  every  human  in- 
stitution, demanding  that  it  shall  regulate  society  and  states  ac- 
cording to  its  precepts.  Clericalism  has  its  own  particular  idea  of 
patriotism — which  is  devotion  to  the  state  in  so  far  as  the  state 
puts  all  its  power  at  the  disposition  of  the  church.  Even  the 
brilliant  critic  M.  Bountiere,  who  was  converted  to  the  church 
late  in  life,  wrote:  "Catholicism  is  France  and  France  is  Ca- 
tholicism. A  Frenchman  can  do  nothing  in  opposition  to  Ca- 
tholicism that  is  not  at  the  same  time  an  injury  to  the  greatness 
of  France,  and  conversely,  all  that  he  does  in  the  interests  of 
Catholicism  redounds  to  the  interest  of  France."  Clericalism 
also  has  its  own  peculiar  idea  of  liberty.  He  is  free  who  has 
not  separated  himself  from  the  church.  The  liberty  of  the 
man  who  refuses  to  follow  the  torch  held  in  the  priest's  hands 
is  only  the  dismal  privilege  of  wandering  in  a  maze  of  error  and 
contradiction  where  both  will  and  reason  are  lost.  And  the 
state  is  free  which  subordinates  most  energetically  the  ends  of 
civil  society  to  the  ends  of  religious  society,  not  confining  re- 
ligion to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  individual  conscience,  but 
establishing  it  (by  the  functions  of  the  priesthood)  in  the  whole 
social  conscience.  Thus  the  priest  should  fulfil,  according  to  the 
clerical  conception,  not  simply  the  role  of  a  spiritual  adviser; 
he  should  also  fulfil  a  social,  political,  economic  role.  Directly 
or  indirectly,  by  his  faithful  instruments,  he  should  administer 
the  material  as  well  as  the  spiritual  interests  of  humanity.  Not 
heaven  alone,  but  the  earth,  too,  must  be  his  kingdom. 
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Now  it  is  not  the  school  particularly  that  is  opposed  to  this 
form  of  ecclesiastical  domination  which  is  called  clericalism. 
It  is  our  whole  history,  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  scientific  de- 
velopment of  our  philosophy,  the  humanitarian  development  of 
democracy  which  is  anti-clerical  today.  The  state  has  been 
slowly  but  surely  outgrowing  the  tutelage  of  the  church,  which 
was  so  general,  and  let  us  confess  also  so  beneficial,  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  has  found  a  new  principle  of  unity  in  the  ethical  doc- 
trine of  human  solidarity.  For  the  old  theological  principle  of 
unity  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  now  become  a  principle  of  dis- 
cord. It  is  the  very  development  of  the  historical  and  critical 
spirit,  of  science  and  democracy,  in  the  last  three  or  four  cen- 
turies which  has  completely  broken  up  the  ecclesiastical  unity 
and  so  made  necessary  a  new  integrating  principle  for  our 
modern  society.  This  tremendous  fact,  if  deeply  pondered  over, 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  whole  tragedy  of  modern  history 
from  the  revolt  of  Martin  Luther  to  the  execution  of  Ferrer. 
A  beacon,  an  ideal,  societies  must  have.  The  collective  need 
of  worship  in  this  largest  sense  of  the  word  outlasts  by  genera- 
tions even  the  individual  need  of  comfort  and  assurance  of  sal- 
vation. Witness  Plato  in  the  midst  of  skeptical  Athens,  writing 
in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Laws:  "The  city  must  have  gods  for 
punishments  and  rewards;  there  are  two  classes  of  impious 
men:  those  who  deny  the  gods  (the  atheists),  and  those  who 
pretend  to  bend  the  gods  to  their  own  wills  (the  charlatans)." 
Witness  Rousseau  in  the  midst  of  the  skeptical  Frenchmen  of 
the  eighteenth  century:  "We  must  banish  from  the  state  those 
who  deny  God,  not  as  impious  men  but  as  unsociable  men." 
Witness  even  the  arch-revolutionist  Robespierre,  with  his  dry 
pedantic  soul  of  a  Jacobin  sectary,  declaiming  before  the  Con- 
vention which  has  banished  religion  as  a  dark  superstition :  "The 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  a  constant  incitement  to  justice:  it 
is  therefore  a  social  and  republican  idea.  Atheism  is  aristo- 
cratic." A  society  must  and  will  have  its  divinity,  its  eternal 
pattern,  its  integrating  ideal — and  in  default  of  a  better  it  will 
deify  Caligula. 

The  French  Republic  has  found  its  integrating  ideal  not  in 
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the  Napoleonic  legend  of  two  generations  ago,  not  in  the  re- 
stored society  of  the  Jesuits,  nor  in  the  modern  worship  of  the 
Sacred  Heart — though  there  are  champions  of  these  and  many 
more  divinities  in  France.  The  French  Republic  has  found  its 
integrating  ideal  in  the  vision  of  society  founded  on  the  widest 
enjoyment  of  liberty  of  every  man,  coupled  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  each  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  and  private 
virtues  which  make  liberty  possible. 

The  program  of  moral  instruction  in  the  schools  has  been 
shaped  to  strengthen  and  clarify  this  ideal.  It  is  pre-eminently  a 
social  program  and  a  state  program.  Everywhere  this  idea 
comes  into  emphasis.  For  example,  the  prospectus  of  the  Ecole 
alsaciennc,  after  giving  the  program  of  the  studies,  adds:  "The 
essential  thing  in  education  is  to  form  an  enlightened  generation, 
men  of  heart,  of  initiative,  of  action,  well  armed  for  the  strug- 
gle of  life,  capable  of  working  for  the  material  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  society  and  of  defending  the  high  interests  of  their 
country."  The  high  interests  of  their  country  mean  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  ideals  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic.  The  school  is  an  ally  of  the  state. 
The  interdependence  of  the  national,  the  republican  safety,  and 
popular  education  has  been  a  dominating  idea  in  the  minds  of 
French  educators  since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic.  The 
danger  of  the  clerical  influence,  with  its  natural  leaning  toward 
an  absolute  government,  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  this  trend 
of  French  education.  With  us  there  is  no  need  for  training  in 
devotion  to  the  Republic,  for  there  are  no  ghosts  of  Bonapartism 
and  Bourbonism  and  Jesuitism  stalking  in  our  land,  ready  to 
make  capital  of  a  slip  of  our  statesmen  by  placarding  the  walls 
of  our  cities  with  invitations  to  a  revolution.  With  us  the  school 
is  in  close  touch  with  the  family,  and  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant trend  of  our  present-day  pedagogy  is  the  strengthening  of 
the  tie  between  school  and  family — the  enlistment  of  the  parents 
in  a  more  intimate  and  active  participation  in  the  school  life 
of  their  children,  the  study  of  the  children  by  their  teachers 
with  more  conscious  and  discriminating  attention  to  their  home 
surroundings  and  inheritances.  The  teacher,  if  this  process 
continues,  will  become  less  and  less  of  a  functionary  and  more 
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of  a  companion  and  guide.  The  French  teacher  strikes  us  as 
almost  exclusively  a  functionary.  He  is  performing  a  duty  of 
state.  He  manages  his  school  as  a  secretary  manages  a  bureau. 
It  is  unfortunate  from  our  point  of  view  that  there  is  not  a  little 
more  flexibility,  a  little  more  elasticity,  a  little  more  companion- 
ableness  in  the  French  system;  it  is  fortunate  from  their  point 
of  view  that  the  strong,  republican  hand  of  the  state  is  on  the 
lowest  primary  school  of  the  most  distant  province,  to  keep 
from  it  the  influence  of  clericalism  and  schism  and  to  insure  the 
good  will  of  the  master  toward  the  immortal  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  safeguard  of  the  state. 

These  two  fundamental  ideas  of  a  rational  humanity  and 
a  republican  society  are,  I  believe,  the  normative  ideas  of  moral 
education  in  France.  They  have  not  yet,  in  spite  of  the  labors 
of  devoted  educators,  reached  the  point  of  efficiency  which  we 
might  expect  for  them  in  a  career  of  thirty  years.  The  reasons 
are  partly  in  the  enormousness  of  the  task  which  the  French 
Republic  set  for  itself  in  the  educational  laws  of  the  eighties, 
partly  in  the  long-established  dominance  of  the  church  in  edu- 
cation, partly  in  difficulty  of  finding  the  proper  instructors  to 
take  up  a  subject  which  had  been  so  long  abandoned  to  the 
priesthood,  partly  in  the  expense  involved  in  the  assumption  by 
the  state  of  teachers'  salaries,  partly  in  the  fierce  party  strife 
which  has  characterized  French  politics  under  every  regime  of 
freedom.  There  have  been  attempts  to  hasten  the  humanizing 
process  of  French  education.  M.  Demolins  in  his  Ecole  des 
Roches  tried  to  copy  the  English  type  of  school  like  Harrow, 
where  the  scholar  and  the  teacher  should  come  into  closer  per- 
sonal relations  and  the  mechanical  element  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  school.  But  the  private  school  will  not  appeal  widely 
to  the  French.  They  are  an  extremely  economical  people,  and 
most  French  parents,  even  if  well  off,  will  hesitate  to  pay  2,500 
or  3,000  francs  a  year  to  put  their  boy  into  a  school  to  experi- 
ment on  Anglo-Saxon  lines  of  education,  when  they  can  have 
the  privileges  of  the  best  lycees  of  the  state  for  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  that  sum.  The  lycees  themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  are, 
so  far  as  the  social  separation  of  the  bourgeois  class  from  the 
working  class  is  concerned,  private  schools;  for  they  are  pay 
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schools  while  the  tcoles  primaires  are  free.  The  motives,  there- 
fore, which  lead  parents  to  send  their  children  to  private  schools 
in  England  and  America  are  satisfied  in  France  by  the  lycees 
and  colleges,  and  it  is  certain  that  these  schools  will  continue  to 
educate  practically  all  the  youths  who  will  form  the  directing 
classes  of  the  succeeding  generation. 

That  moral  instruction  should,  by  the  nature  of  the  problem 
of  education  in  the  Republic  and  for  the  Republic,  have  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  state,  is  undoubtedly  a  disadvantage.  Moral 
education  theoretically  should  be  in  the  hands  of  voluntary  asso- 
ciations whose  whole  attention  can  be  fixed  upon  the  most  im- 
portant task  which  they  have  undertaken  and  whose  teachers 
can  be  thoroughly  trained  and  competent  men  and  women. 
Good  teachers  are  rare,  and  the  moral  instruction  by  the  public 
teachers  whose  interest  may  lie  almost  exclusively  in  languages, 
history,  mathematics,  or  science  is  likely  to  be  perfunctory, 
formal,  mechanical.  However,  it  is  a  case  of  half  a  loaf  being 
better  than  none  with  the  French  today.  Such  private  associa- 
tions as  wish  to  teach  ethics  wish  to  teach  theological  ethics. 
To  abandon  moral  teaching  to  private  agencies  would  be  to  re- 
establish the  old  ecclesiastical  domination  thrown  off  with  so 
much  pain  and  struggle.  The  growth  of  such  lay  ethical  move- 
ments as  the  Union  pour  la  Veritc  and  the  Union  des  Libres 
Penseurs  may  in  a  generation  or  so  furnish  the  personnel  and 
educate  the  public  sentiment  for  a  voluntary  lay  moral  instruc- 
tion which  shall  be  in  accord  with  republican  ideals  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  state. 

One  can  remark  as  a  sign  of  encouragement  for  the  broad- 
ening and  humanizing  of  ethical  instruction  in  France,  how- 
ever, a  very  distinct  growth  in  the  demand  for  a  philosophical 
revision  of  the  textbooks  on  morals,  a  courageous  development 
of  the  revolutionary  principles  which  we  have  analyzed  in  this 
article,  and  a  resolute  opposition  of  this  new  ethics  to  the  old 
theological,  catechetical  ethics.  Professor  Payot,  for  example, 
writes : 

Our  moral  instruction,  not  sufficiently  grounded  on  modern  philosophical 
thought  and  the  results  of  contemporary  science,  presents  only  too  often  a 
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series  of  lessons  to  be  learned  like  other  lessons;  ....  it  overlooks  the 
directive  force  that  it  should  exert  on  thought  and  action;  ....  it  leaves 
only  a  chaos  of  confused  memories.  In  the  place  of  such  pedagogic  nonsense 
let  us  substitute  a  great  dominating  truth:  let  each  lesson  be  only  a  com- 
mentary, a  point  of  view,  an  aspect  of  this  truth  or  directing  principle:  let 
this  principle,  constantly  rediscovered  by  the  child  and  tried  by  new  proofs 
and  applications,  acquire  an  irresistible  energy  in  his  spirit  and  rule  his  life. 

M.  Payot's  own  book,  now  in  its  seventh  edition,  admirably 
carries  out  this  valuable  counsel;  and  is  the  promise  of  other 
works  to  follow  in  the  same  spirit. 

The  recent  attack  of  the  Bishops  of  France  on  the  textbooks 
of  morals  and  history  used  in  the  lay  schools  has  stimulated 
the  liberals  to  a  stronger  defense  of  lay  moral  instruction  and 
awakened  many  of  them  to  the  realization  of  the  need  of  a 
more  clear  and  consistent  formulation  of  the  revolutionary  doc- 
trine of  a  rational  and  social  morality. 

What  we  need  [says  a  recent  writer  on  "The  Church  and  Lay  Neutrality" 
in  the  Documents  du  Progrts]  is  to  claim  for  our  philosophy  the  same  rights 
which  our  adversaries  have  always  claimed  for  theirs.  It  is  time  to  throw 
aside  our  complacency  and  our  foolish  pusillanimity  in  the  face  of  accusations 
of  sectarianism.  The  doctrines  of  the  Republic  and  reason  are  sufficiently 
convinced  of  their  validity  to  fear  neither  in  the  present  nor  in  the  future 
the  responsibility  of  direct  and  courageous  action  in  conformity  with  their 

principles  We  must  formulate  a  scientific  morality  in  the  spirit  of  the 

Republic  and  reason,  answering  at  every  point  the  morality  of  the  church. 
.  .  .  .  We  must  declare  this  rational  republican  morality  not  simply  equal  to 
the  dogmatic  imperialistic  morality  of  the  church,  but  superior  to  it,  because 
born  of  reaction  against  the  manifest  errors  of  the  latter,  and  capable,  as 
it  has  shown  itself,  of  founding  a  new  society  of  justice  and  fraternity.  We 
must  dare  to  show  the  immense  confidence  in  our  system  that  the  church  has 
shown  in  hers.  We  must  vindicate  imperiously  the  rights  of  the  rational, 
republican  ethics  over  the  consciences  of  our  children.  We  must  show  that 
if  these  ethics  do  not  have  the  hoary  past  for  their  authority,  they  have  what 
is  a  far  better  recommendation,  namely,  truth,  nature,  and  the  future.  They 
too  have  their  historic  significance — the  significance  of  a  revolution  long 
fomented  against  monarchic  and  religious  domination,  a  revolution  made 
necessary  by  the  enormous  evil  which  this  domination  had  cost.  The  struggle 
is  grave  which  has  been  opened  against  the  lay  schools.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  textbooks  of  morals  and  history.  It  is  a  question  of  the  existence  of 
the  Republic,  of  the  rule  of  reason.  Let  the  Republic  and  reason  conquer 
by  realizing  their  high  prerogative  and  girding  themselves  for  the  battle. 
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These  are  brave  words  of  M.  Sauvebois,  and  they  are  the 
prophecy  of  a  more  profound,  courageous,  and  thoroughgoing 
study  and  organization  of  moral  instruction  in  France. 

After  even  a  brief  observation  of  the  French  schools  and  a 
fleeting  acquaintance  with  a  score  or  so  of  French  educators 
one  cannot  but  feel  that  life  is  stirring  in  the  system.  The 
French  people  have  the  gift  of  acquisitiveness:  they  are  alert. 
One  meets  in  Paris  with  twenty  invitations  to  free  intellectual 
feasts  to  one  in  New  York.  The  walls  are  placarded  with 
notices  of  conferences,  courses,  lectures,  debates,  discussions 
without  end.  There  are  independent  schools  of  social  science, 
of  historical  and  political  studies,  of  economic  and  religious 
research.  There  are  free  evening  courses,  popular  universities 
— "cathedrals  of  democracy,"  as  one  writer  called  them.  Psy- 
chology, music,  anti-Semitism,  the  education  of  the  will,  the 
coup  d'etat  of  the  Second  of  December,  militarism,  the  duties 
of  citizenship  are  some  of  the  subjects  taken  at  random  from 
the  program  of  one  of  these  institutions  in  Paris  a  few  winters 
ago.  One  would  need  an  hour's  time  to  begin  the  discussion 
of  the  influence  of  these  ecoles  librcs  on  the  moral  training  of 
the  people.  And  I  have  purposely  confined  myself  in  these  arti- 
cles to  the  public  schools  of  France. 

In  these  public  schools  an  immense  amount  has  been  done, 
even  in  the  last  eight  years,  for  the  encouragement  of  conditions 
which  favor  a  deepening  and  strengthening  of  the  moral  instruc- 
tion. There  has  been  considerable  liberty  granted  (by  the  pro- 
gram of  1902)  in  the  choice  and  grouping  of  studies,  with  a 
view  to  adapting  the  work  to  the  capacity  and  taste  of  the 
individual  student.  There  has  been  some  modification  of  the 
severity  of  the  program  in  the  matter  of  hours.  There  has  been 
a  movement  for  the  encouragement  of  physical  education,  a 
subject  till  now  sadly  neglected  in  all  the  continental  schools. 
The  ecolc  pratique,  or  scientific  school,  has  been  put  on  an 
equality  with  the  traditional  classical  and  philosophical  course. 
Normal  schools  have  been  supplied  in  every  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Republic  (as  provided  by  the  law  of  1879,  but 
not  fully  carried  out).    Attendance  has  been  made  compulsory 
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for  all  teachers  at  the  semiannual  conventions,  in  which  vital 
questions  of  discipline,  program,  co-operation  with  the  com- 
mune or  municipality,  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  students 
are  discussed.  The  budget  of  state  for  education  has  been  in- 
creased threefold  since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic.  Illit- 
eracy has  decreased  from  25  per  cent  among  the  men  and  37 
per  cent  among  the  women  in  1870  to  4  per  cent  among  the 
men  and  7  per  cent  among  the  women  in  1908. 

These  are  certainly  encouraging  signs  for  the  future  of 
moral  education  in  France.  The  old  enemy  of  clericalism  is 
still  always  dangerous.  It  has  shown  itself  versatile  enough 
to  appropriate  to  its  own  advancement  the  military  glory  of  the 
First  Empire,  the  divine  right  of  the  Restoration,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Orleans  monarchy,  the  red  socialism  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  the  treacherous  imperialism  of  Napoleon  the 
Third,  and  the  stormy  years  of  the  establishment  of  the  Third 
Republic.  The  long  tenure  of  Catholicism  as  the  state  religion 
of  France  and  its  present  influence  as  the  faith  of  practically 
all  the  religious  believers  in  the  nation  make  any  system  of  lay 
morality  look  to  thousands  of  Frenchmen  like  the  repu- 
diation of  all  moral  responsibility  and  the  consummation 
of  religious  anarchy.  The  long  habit  of  tutelage  has  left  its 
imprint  on  those  who  have  broken  from  it,  and  often  expresses 
itself  in  the  return  to  something  like  absolutism  on  their  part. 
Even  the  Voltaireans  have  sometimes  the  mark  of  the  clerical 
spirit.  It  continues  to  work  in  their  minds  just  as  twinges  seem 
to  shoot  through  a  limb  that  has  been  amputated. 

But  for  all  this  the  rational  spirit  of  democracy  which  was 
introduced  like  a  leaven  into  France  by  the  Revolution  is  work- 
ing mightily  in  the  Third  Republic.  The  ideal  of  a  society 
founded  on  reason  and  issuing  in  a  perfect  brotherhood,  of  a 
divine  city  in  which  each  citizen  has  the  freedom  of  the  inward 
vote  of  conscience  and  yet  is  bound  by  cords  of  mutual  responsi- 
bility stronger  than  any  chains  of  imposed  authority,  is  before 
the  eyes  of  the  great  educators  of  the  French  Republic;  and  the 
indelible  inweaving  of  that  ideal  into  the  schools  of  the  land  is 
a  work  in  which  they  show  no  signs  of  fainting. 
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It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  methods  of  study  among 
pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  of  our  country  are  very  poor.1 
Although  no  similar  task  has  been  undertaken  with  reference  to 
conditions  in  the  high  schools,  a  visit  to  any  high  school  or  col- 
lege would  convince  anyone  that  many  students  who  are  doing 
work  in  these  institutions  have  no  conception  of  a  correct  and 
profitable  method  of  study. 

This  condition  presents  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to 
efficient  work  in  our  modern  high  schools.  Every  term  a  great 
number  of  pupils  are  passed  from  the  grammar  schools  into 
the  high  schools,  and  many  of  them  are  absolutely  ignorant  as 
to  what  it  means  to  grapple  with  an  intellectual  problem.  They 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  kindergarten  pabulum  that  they 
are  bewildered  when  confronted  with  a  task  that  requires  power 
of  concentration  and  perseverance.  Unless  some  high-school 
teacher  is  wise  and  sympathetic  enough  to  help  them  find  out 
how  to  study,  they  flounder  around  helplessly  for  a  few  months, 
or  at  most  a  year  or  two,  finally  to  drop  out,  disgusted  with 
school,  books,  teacher,  and  education,  because  they  never  really 
learned  how  to  work. 

A  few  years  ago  while  visiting  a  high  school  my  attention 
was  called  to  the  poor  grade  of  work  being  done.  The  principal 
blamed  the  grade  teachers  for  inadequate  preparation,  which 
happened  to  be  faulty  enough  in  that  particular  school.  I  be- 
came interested  in  the  situation  and  began  to  take  note  of  the 
various  things  that  took  place  about  me.  During  a  study  period 
I  noticed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  studied  no  less 
than  three  or  four  lessons  during  the  hour.  These  pupils  thought 
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they  had  prepared  their  lessons  for  the  entire  day  in  that  one 
study  period.  The  rest  of  their  time  that  was  not  spent  in  reci- 
tation was  wasted  in  looking  around,  talking,  writing  notes,  and 
other  kinds  of  idleness. 

As  the  standard  of  work  was  not  so  high  as  desired  in  our 
high  school,  I  began  to  investigate  very  carefully  the  nature  of 
the  instruction  and  the  conditions  of  study.  A  few  tests  brought 
out  the  facts  that  many  of  our  pupils  did  not  know  how  to 
study  properly,  that  many  did  not  have  any  regular  habits 
of  work,  and  that  very  few  did  any  home  study.  They 
worked  well  while  tasks  were  easy,  but  when  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  the  work  on  which  they  were  engaged  it  was 
dropped  at  once  and  a  new  task  was  sought.  They  were  lacking 
in  that  discipline  which  enables  a  pupil  to  stick  to  a  task  even 
though  it  be  difficult  and  perhaps  unpleasant. 

In  order  to  establish  more  regular  habits  of  work,  I  had 
study-program  cards  printed  with  directions  for  study,  and  each 
pupil  was  required  to  make  out  a  definite  program  for  the  term. 
(The  form  of  these  cards  and  the  directions  for  study  which 
are  printed  on  the  back  are  shown  below.)  Duplicate  copies 
were  placed  on  file  on  the  assembly-room  desk,  so  that  the 
teacher  in  charge  could  closely  supervise  the  work.  Each  pupil 
was  also  asked  to  provide  for  regular  study  hours  at  home,  and 
the  parents  were  urged  to  see  that  the  program  was  carried  out. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  advantages  of  regular  hours 
for  work  became  so  apparent  that  the  pupils  entered  into  the 
plan  with  enthusiasm. 

During  the  two  and  a  half  years  that  study  has  been  closely 
supervised  and  regular  programs  for  each  pupil  strictly  fol- 
lowed, three  things  have  been  accomplished  with  more  or  less 
success:  (i)  the  problem  of  discipline  has  been  practically 
solved;  (2)  considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  scholar- 
ship; (3)  regular  hours  of  home  study  have  been  provided  for 
by  the  large  majority  of  the  students. 

Discipline. — Discipline  is  a  minor  problem  in  a  busy  school. 
The  pupil  who  knows  his  task,  has  a  regular  time  to  perform  it, 
and  undertakes  it  systematically,  will  have  no  time  to  create 
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disturbance.  Furthermore  the  busy  pupil  will  have  an  interest 
in  his  work  and  progress  in  school,  and  consequently  will  have 
no  desire  to  engage  during  school  hours  in  things  that  have  no 
close  connection  with  his  regular  work. 


PUPIL'S  STUDY-PROGRAM 

Hour 

Study 

Root* 

9:00 

9  =  45 

10:30 

Ii:iO 

1:15 

2:00 

2:45 

3:ao 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  STUDY 

1.  Follow  your  program  regularly. 

2.  If  possible,  study  your  lesson  immediately  after  the  assignment  is  made. 

3.  Take  brief  notes  and  afterwards  re-study  by  outline. 

4.  Use  dictionary  and  reference  books  for  points  not  clearly  comprehended. 

5.  Concentrate  the  mind  so  that  outside  interests  will  not  frequently  disturb 
your  study. 

6.  Do  not  try  to  commit  exact  words  until  you  understand  their  content. 

7.  Connect  the  important  facts  of  the  new  lesson  with  facts  previously 
learned. 

8.  Make  comparisons  and  contrasts  when  possible. 

9.  The  extra  effort  spent  on  preparation  pays  the  greatest  intellectual  divi- 
dends. 

10.  Carefully  review  and  think  over  the  previous  lesson  before  beginning 
the  next. 


Table  I  shows  the  numbers  of  high-school  pupils  receiving 
various  grades  in  deportment  before  and  after  the  introduction 
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of  regular  study  periods.  The  following  system  of  grading 
was  used : 

A+=ioo  to  06  per  cent 

A  =  95  to  91  per  cent 

B-t-=  90  to  86  per  cent 

B   —  85  to  81  per  cent 

C+  =  80  to  76  per  cent 

C    =  75  to  70  per  cent=conditioned 

X   =  below  70  per  cent=f ailed 

TABLE  I 


Grades 

Without  Program 

With  Program 

Without  Program 

With  Program 

A+  

2 

30 

O 

27 

A  

x3 

7 

16 

13 

B+  

16 

2 

4 

B  

6 

2 

s 

0 

c+  

2 

0 

4 

0 

c  

6 

0 

4 

O 

X  

0 

0 

0 

O 

The  first  column  shows  the  deportment  grades  of  a  class  of 
forty-five  Freshmen  who  followed  no  regular  program  of  study. 
Column  two  shows  the  grades  of  the  Freshman  class  that  entered 
the  same  high  school  the  following  year.  This  class  was  taught 
in  the  grammar  grades  by  the  same  teachers  and  was  graded  in 
deportment  by  the  same  high-school  teachers  as  the  previous 
class.  The  better  standing  of  the  second  class  in  deportment  is 
due  very  largely  to  individual  study-programs  regularly  fol- 
lowed and  a  more  careful  supervision  of  the  study  period. 
Columns  three  and  four  show  the  deportment  grades  of  forty- 
four  Sophomores  and  Juniors  before  and  after  the  adoption  of 
regular  study-programs. 

Scholarship. — Latin  was  chosen  for  the  following  table  for 
the  reason  that  the  pupils  have  been  taught  by  the  same  Latin 
teacher  for  the  period  represented.  Other  subjects  might  have 
been  selected- — for  example,  history  or  English,  to  which  more 
home  study  was  given  by  the  majority  of  the  pupils — which 
would  have  shown  much  greater  improvement,  but  in  the  other 
subjects  no  one  teacher  had  charge  of  all  the  work.   The  im- 
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provement  in  the  Latin  grades  is  chiefly  due  to  systematic  study 
at  school  rather  than  to  home  study. 


TABLE  LT 


Grade 

Latin  I: 
Without  Program 

Latin  I: 
With  Program 

Caesar: 
Without  Program 

Cicero: 
With  Program 

Vergfl: 
With  Progrwn 

A+  

9 

a 

17 

18 

A  

7 

15 

7 

IO 

B+  

S 

7 

7 

4 

B  

6 

4 

2 

o 

c+  

4 

3 

o 

I 

c  

6 

I 

o 

o 

4 

X 

o 

0 

Colunms  one  and  two  of  Table  II  show  the  relative  grades 
in  first-year  Latin  of  two  classes :  the  first  followed  no  regular 
study-programs,  the  second  had  regular  programs.  Both  classes 
were  taught  in  the  grammar  grades  by  the  same  teachers  and  in 
the  high  school  by  the  same  Latin  teacher. 

Columns  three,  four,  and  five  show  the  records  of  thirty- 
three  pupils  in  Latin  for  three  consecutive  years.  In  the  work 
in  Caesar  no  regular  study-programs  were  observed,  but  during 
the  next  two  years  regular  programs  of  study  were  conscien- 
tiously followed  by  most  of  the  pupils.  While  the  progress  in 
efficiency  as  shown  in  the  table  is  quite  noticeable,  yet  the  change 
cannot  be  as  significant  to  the  reader  as  to  the  Latin  teacher 
who  was  familiar  with  the  individuality  of  the  pupils  and  their 
habits  and  methods  of  work. 

Home  study. — No  record  is  available  to  show  how  many 
pupils  did  home  study  before  the  adoption  of  the  study-pro- 
grams, but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  proportion  was  very  small. 
Neither  can  any  definite  record  be  procured  that  will  show  the 
amount  or  the  number  of  pupils  who  did  home  study  during  the 
first  year  the  program  was  used.  The  following  charts  are 
based  upon  the  grades  and  home-study  hours  of  the  first  term 
of  the  current  school  year. 

Chart  I  shows  the  grades  of  the  first-year  Latin  class,  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  time  spent  in  home  study.  The  best 
three  grades  in  the  column  showing  no  home  study  were  made 
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by  repeaters.  This  is  the  first  term  that  these  pupils  have  fol- 
lowed a  regular  study-program. 

Chart  II  shows  the  grades  of  the  second-year  Latin  class. 
The  pupil  making  the  best  grade  in  the  no-home-study  column 
is  very  bright,  but  is  inclined  to  take  life  easy.  The  failure  in 
the  second  column  is  due  to  excessive  use  of  cigarettes.  This 
is  the  second  year  that  these  pupils  have  used  a  regular  study- 
program. 

Chart  III  shows  the  standing  of  the  third-year  Latin  class. 
The  failure  of  the  pupil  who  is  doing  no  home  study  is  due  to 
indolence.  This  class  has  followed  a  study-program  for  two 
and  a  half  years. 

Chart  IV  shows  the  grades  of  the  fourth-year  Latin  class, 
which  has  followed  a  regular  program  of  study  for  two  and 
a  half  years. 

Chart  V  gives  a  summary  of  the  number  of  high-school  pu- 
pils from  whom  definite  and  reliable  records  are  obtainable,  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  time  given  to  home  study. 

Chart  VI  gives  the  average  standing  in  Latin  for  the  first 
term  of  the  current  school  year  of  the  pupils  represented  in 
Chart  V,  classified  according  to  the  time  spent  in  home  study. 
This  chart  shows  that  the  pupils  spending  from  one  to  one  and 
a  half  hours  in  home  study  take  the  highest  standing.  The  pu- 
pils who  do  less  than  this  amount  are  either  poor  students  or 
very  bright  and  inclined  to  get  off  with  as  little  work  as  possible, 
while  those  who  spend  more  than  this  amount  of  time  may  be 
classed  as  the  plodders. 

CHART  I  CHART  II 
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The  importance  of  a  regular  study-program  for  high-school 
pupils  can  be  summarized  in  no  better  way  than  by  quoting  from 
the  opinions  of  some  of  our  students  who  have  followed  the  pro- 
gram for  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years. 

1.  "By  following  a  definite  program  of  study  I  have  formed  the  habit 
of  studying  a  certain  lesson  at  a  certain  time,  and  because  I  know  that  I 
must  study  at  that  time  I  am  always  ready." 

2.  "If  a  definite  program  is  followed  I  can  do  more  and  better  work  than 
if  I  study  in  a  haphazard  fashion." 

3.  "When  following  a  study-program  one  is  never  in  doubt  about  what 
to  do  next."  / 

4.  "A  study-program  keeps  me  from  spending  too  much  time  on  favorite 
subjects." 

5.  "By  following  a  regular  program  I  waste  no  time  in  thinking  about 
what  I  shall  do  next  Then,  too,  it  keeps  me  from  changing  tasks  when  I 
begin  to  tire  of  what  I  am  doing." 
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6.  "By  preparing  my  work  regularly  I  find  that  I  not  only  have  better 
lessons  but  also  have  more  time  for  leisure." 

7.  "The  study-program  has  proved  so  beneficial  to  me  in  the  preparation 
of  my  lessons  that  I  now  follow  a  regular  program  for  all  of  my  work." 

8.  "I  find  that  by  following  a  regular  program  of  study  I  always  study 
each  lesson  whether  I  accomplish  anything  or  not.  At  least,  I  always  know 
something  about  each  lesson." 

9.  "I  had  the  habit  of  always  putting  off  my  work  until  I  felt  just  right 
for  study,  and  as  a  result  made  very  poor  grades,  but  since  I  have  adopted 
a  regular  study-program  my  interest  in  my  work  has  greatly  increased  and 
I  am  no  longer  ashamed  of  my  grades." 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  call  attention  to  a  few  cases  of  un- 
fortunate injustice  and  glaring  eccentricity  in  the  modem  language  require- 
ments of  certain  colleges.  These  cases  are  all  the  more  objectionable  since 
they  are  maintained  in  direct  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  College 
Entrance  Board,  which  practically  all  these  colleges  have  agreed  to  follow. 
The  maintenance  of  two  standards  is  always  undesirable,  especially  if  they 
are  mutually  exclusive. 

The  modern  language  requirements  of  our  leading  colleges  are  based 
essentially  on  the  famous  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America.  This  report  was  published  in  i8g8, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Education  Association,  after  the  com- 
mittee had  spent  four  years  in  carefully  studying  the  situation.  It  is  true 
that  only  one  high-school  teacher  was  a  member  of  that  committee.  But 
such  was  the  fairness  of  mind  exhibited  by  this  otherwise  representative 
body  that  the  document  issued  by  them  immediately  became  the  Magna 
Charta  of  modern  language  instruction  in  American  high  schools.  This 
influence  was  increased  considerably  when  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
adopted  officially  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  by  the 
Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  any  criticism  of  the  college  entrance 
requirements  in  modern  languages  implied  a  criticism  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve.  Such  is  not  the  case.  It  will  be  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  that  our  present  troubles  are  caused  mainly  by  a  misinter- 
pretation or  a  direct  rejection  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve.  This  conclusion  would  seem  to  follow  inevitably  from  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

i.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  was  merely  provisional.  In 
the  edition  of  1901.  Professor  Calvin  Thomas  of  Columbia  University,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  says : 

"But  notwithstanding  the  care  that  was  exercised  it  would  be  preposterous 
to  suppose  that  the  report  can  have  any  other  value  than  that  of  a  normative 

'  The  resolutions  embodied  in  this  paper  were  offered  for  discussion  and  criticism  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Section  of  the  New  York  State  Modern  Language  Association. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness,  some  explanatory  remarks  are  added.  The  resolutions  were  adopted 
unanimously.  They  also  received  the  indorsement  of  a  committee  of  prominent  teachers  of 
New  York  City. 
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scheme  which  may  serve  provisionally  to  guide  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  to 
focus  criticism.  The  difficulty  has  been  hitherto  that  we  have  had  no  national 
pattern  whatever,  not  even  the  semblance  of  one." 

He  concludes  with  these  words: 

"And  then,  after  a  few  years,  it  will  be  for  some  new  committee  to  revise 
the  scheme  in  the  light  of  criticism  and  of  freshly  accumulated  experience." 

2.  A  dozen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  report.  Dur- 
ing that  time  modern  language  instruction  has  developed  a  strong  tendency 
to  turn  away  from  the  old,  grammatical,  formal  mode  of  teaching  to  a 
practice  more  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  the  so-called  reform 
method.  Increasing  stress  is  being  laid  on  oral  and  aural  training.  This 
training  takes  much  time  which  formerly  was  devoted  exclusively  to  reading. 
Experience  shows  that  in  view  of  the  increased  time  devoted  to  the  speaking 
of  the  foreign  idiom  and  to  more  objective  teaching  the  reading  requirements 
of  some  colleges  are  certainly  excessive.  The  average  teacher  or  pupil 
cannot  be  expected  to  meet  this  double  requirement,  if  either  is  excessive. 
One  or  the  other  is  bound  to  suffer. 

3.  The  Committee  of  Twelve  recognizes  three  grades  of  modern  lan- 
guage instruction,  namely,  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced.  It  pro- 
vides very  definitely  that  these  three  grades  shall  represent,  respectively,  a 
total  of  two  years,  three  years,  and  four  years  of  actual  instruction.  This 
classification  was  adopted  by  the  examining  bodies  named  above.  As  will 
be  shown  later,  it  is  violated  by  some  prominent  colleges. 

4.  The  reading  material  suggested  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve  admits 
of  considerable  choice,  while  some  colleges  are  trying  to  insist  on  a  fixed 
list 

5.  The  Committee  of  Twelve  wisely  permitted  some  latitude  in  the 
amount  of  reading  to  be  covered  in  each  year.  This  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  was  evidently  meant  to  be  merely  suggestive  and  not  com- 
pulsory : 

German  French 

First  year    75-100  pages  xoo-  175  pages 

Second  year   150-200  pages  250-  400  pages 

Third  year  About  400  pages  400-  600  pages 

Fourth  year  About  500  pages  600-1000  pages 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  flexibility  in  the  reading  requirement  be  main- 
tained. The  policy  of  some  colleges  of  requiring  the  maximum  number  of 
pages  cannot  be  condemned  too  severely. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  Buffalo  Section  of  the  New  York  State 
Modern  Language  Association  (about  fifty  teachers  being  present)  adopted 
the  following  resolutions: 

"1.  Resolved,  that  we  resent  the  practice  of  a  number  of  colleges  (notably 
Welleslcy,  Vassar,  Smith)  of  setting  up  and  maintaining  arbitrary  and  mutu- 
ally opposed  classifications,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  College  Entrance 
Board." 
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This  resolution  is  directed  against  the  confusing  nomenclatures  retained 
by  some  colleges,  and  especially  against  the  unfair  rating  of  elementary 
German  and  elementary  French.  These  two-year  subjects  frequently  receive 
the  same  credit  as  some  one-year  subjects,  such  as  physics,  botany,  chemistry. 
The  result  is  that  students  turn  away  from  subjects  in  which  two  years  of 
faithful  work  are  given  one  year's  credit.  And  in  case  the  full  requirement 
is  attempted  in  one  year,  the  usual  outcome  is  considerable  private  tutoring, 
with  all  its  attendant  evils. 

"2.  Resolved,  that  we  demand  a  credit  of  two  years  for  two  years  of 
instruction." 

The  catalogue  of  Wells  College  states  (p.  24) : 

"It  is  recommended  that  this  course  [the  minimum  requirement]  cover  two 
years,  five  recitations  a  week,  though  a  year's  work  is  accepted  if  the  entire  re- 
quirement is  covered  in  that  length  of  time." 

According  to  this  method  of  rating,  if  a  student  succeeded  in  covering 
this  requirement  in  six  months  he  would  be  given  a  credit  of  one-half  a 
year.  The  fact  is  that  only  exceptional  students  complete  this  work  in  one 
year  without  tutoring,  and  therefore  the  customary  credit  should  be  given. 

Concerning  the  possibility  of  covering  the  requirements  in  the  time  usu- 
ally allowed  by  the  colleges,  Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  of  Teachers  College,  said  at 
the  New  York  meeting  of  this  association  (December,  1909)  : 

"I  recall  a  statement  of  the  president  of  the  most  famous  woman's  college — 
one  of  the  most  famous,  we  may  say,  at  any  rate,  in  this  country — that  it  is 
possible  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  elementary  German  by  one  year's  study 
of  German,  of  the  intermediate  by  two  years'  study  of  German,  and  of  the  ad- 
vanced German  requirement  by  three  years.  /  have  not  the  privilege  of  knowing 
any  school  that  has  successfully  accomplished  this;  but  that  is  the  contention  and 
the  spirit  in  which  those  examinations  are  set." 

"3.  Resolved,  that  we  protest  against  an  inflexible  reading  requirement, 
both  as  regards  the  amount  of  reading  to  be  done  in  each  year  and  as  re- 
gards the  choice  of  authors.  Such  freedom  is  expressly  provided  by  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  and  by  the  College  Entrance  Board." 

The  requirements  of  the  colleges  are  excessive  and  mutually  exclusive. 
Wells  College  says  (Catalogue,  p.  24)  : 

"The  books  read  should  include  at  least  one  play  of  Moliere,  one  play  of 
Corneille,  and  one  of  Racine ;  the  remainder  of  the  reading  may  be  selected  from 
authors  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries." 

Smith  College  holds  a  very  different  opinion : 

"The  reading  of  the  French  classics  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  not  ad- 
vised as  a  substitute  for  the  works  mentioned  [namely,  some  historical  reading], 
since  the  average  pupil  of  the  secondary  school  is  not  sufficiently  mature  for  that 
grade  of  work." 

Wellesley  College  says: 

"It  is  particularly  urged  that  these  texts  be  chosen  from  nineteenth  century 
writers  of  prose,  verse,  and  drama,  and  if  possible  from  more  than  four  authors." 
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Vassar  College  decrees  that  a  student  offering  "maximum"  French  must 
have  read  1,000  duodecimo  pages  from  no  less  than  five  standard  authors. 
"At  least  one-half  of  this  must  be  from  history  and  the  drama." 

How  can  a  public  high  school  meet  these  contradictory  and  highly  pe- 
dantic requirements? 

In  elementary  French  Vassar  requires  450  pages  from  at  least  two  well- 
known  authors.  "Not  more  than  one-half  of  this  reading  may  be  from 
works  of  fiction." 

In  regard  to  "major"  German,  Smith  says:  "Half  of  the  amount  read 
should  be  prose,  preferably  that  of  Schiller  and  Goethe."  Whether  a  student 
can  be  made  to  appreciate  Schiller's  prose  is  not  considered.  Vassar  recom- 
mends that  not  less  than  one-third  of  this  reading  be  selected  from  the  works 
of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  and  that  at  least  one  piece  of  historical 
prose  be  read,  such  as  Freytag's  Karl  der  Grosse. 

In  short,  at  every  turn  one  encounters  this  exasperating,  fussy  quanti- 
tative prescription  of  the  number  of  pages,  of  the  number  and  grade  of 
authors.   And  such  beautiful  disagreement! 

"4.  Resolved,  that  we  demand  a  more  rational  compromise  between  actual 
teaching  conditions  and  the  technical  requirements  in  oral  and  written 
work." 

The  oral  requirement  in  some  cases  is  excessive.  Thus  Wellesley,  in 
elementary  French,  requires  training  from  the  outset  in  understanding 
French  when  spoken  or  read  aloud,  and  the  answering  of  ordinary  questions 
in  that  language.  That  is  perfectly  reasonable.  But  the  maximum  require- 
ment of  Wellesley  demands  that  students  be  able  to  understand  a  lecture 
given  in  French,  and  be  able  to  speak  correctly  and  idiomatically  in  French 
upon  simple  topics.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  to  be  much  drill  in  grammar, 
abundant  drill  in  the  reproduction  of  easy  forms,  dictation,  the  writing  of 
abstracts,  etc.   What  high  school  can  meet  these  requirements  literally? 

"5.  Resolved,  that  we  object  to  the  demand  that  the  final  examination 
must  be  taken  during  the  last  year  in  high  school,  since  the  effect  of  that 
rule  is  the  undue  congestion  of  a  year  already  badly  congested. 

"6.  Resolved,  finally,  that  we  demand  of  the  colleges: 

(1)  A  strict  adherence  to  the  more  liberal  spirit  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve. 

(2)  The  abolition  of  such  terms  as  'minimum  and  maximum  German,' 
'minor  and  major  requirements,'  'third  language,'  'second  language,'  etc., 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the  terminology  of  the  College  Entrance 
Board. 

(3)  A  more  sympathetic  study  and  comprehension  of  high-school  prob- 
lems, so  that  the  practice  of  asking  for  the  impossible  or  of  fixing  abso- 
lutely contradictory  requirements  be  discontinued  and  replaced  by  a  spirit 
of  genuine  co-operation." 
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THE  "AMERICAN  IDEA"  AND  THE  AMERICAN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Those  of  us  who  hold  to  the  notion  that  education  even  in  a  democracy 
is  concerned  quite  as  much  with  creating  as  with  abridging  distinctions  will 
welcome  Professor  Showerman's  attack  in  the  March  School  Review  on 
the  inadequate  conception  of  education  which  too  often  passes  current  as 
"the  American  idea."  Leadership  has  its  greatest  significance  in  a  democ- 
racy, and  it  behooves  us  all  to  see  to  it  that  the  prospective  leaders  get  their 
just  deserts. 

Today  the  public  high  school  is  a  school  for  all  comers.  It  partakes 
of  the  character  of  a  nursery,  a  hospital,  and  a  reform  school,  as  well  as  a 
club.  Its  ancient  and  honorable  function  as  a  sort  of  providential  agent  for 
the  selection  of  the  "fittest"  is  little  thought  of.  Its  "failures"  are  too  many ; 
its  "losses"  must  be  strictly  accounted  for.  As  in  the  roll-call  on  the  battle- 
field, the  only  excuse  which  the  high  school  finds  really  good  for  much  in 
accounting  for  the  "missing"  is  death.  Everyone  who,  by  hook  or  crook,  can 
secure  a  grammar-school  certificate  must  be  "taken  care  of." 

In  the  face  of  these  demands  is  the  secondary  school  in  a  mush  of  con- 
cession to  give  up  all  pretense  of  adequately  training  the  best  minds,  in  the 
hope  that  its  duty  shall  be  fully  met  when  it  accommodates  its  courses  and 
its  standards  to  the  multiplicity  of  commonplace  needs?  Or  by  some  ne* 
adjustment  can  the  school  stand  for  and  honor  supremely  the  indispensable 
rigor  of  discipline  which  alone  is  worth  anything  for  strength  of  character 
as  well  as  for  true  scholarship,  even  while  it  ministers  to  the  needs  of  that 
abundant  portion  whose  lot  it  is  never  to  be  scholarly? 

All  this  investigation  of  retardation  and  elimination,  this  determined 
assault  upon  the  "high  percentage  of  failures,"  so  far  as  it  is  other  than 
a  demand  for  quantity  instead  of  quality  in  the  output,  simply  means  that, 
instead  of  being  an  institution  designed  to  select  those  worthy  of  training1, 
the  school  is  an  institution  for  giving  everyone  training  of  some  sort.  As 
such  an  institution  the  school  can,  of  course,  offer  no  excuse  for  failing  to 
reach  and  care  for  the  needs  of  any  who  may  come.  In  such  an  institution 
every  child  is  entitled  to  find  his  place,  and  the  burden  laid  upon  the  school 
today  is  precisely  this,  that  no  capacity  is  to  be  ignored,  no  capability  un- 
touched, which,  when  found  and  developed,  will  make  of  a  child  a  more 
useful  member  of  society  and  a  greater  satisfaction  to  himself. 

In  endeavoring  to  fulfil  such  a  mission  the  school  has,  of  course, 
broadened  its  courses.  In  doing  this  it  has  failed  to  insist  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally upon  the  varying  values  of  different  studies,  so  that  now  we  face 
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an  opinion  quite  general  enough  that  one  study  is  as  good  as  another.  This 
absurdity  of  "harmonious  equipotentiality,"  as  Professor  Showerman  styles 
it,  must  be  renounced  in  no  uncertain  terms  by  the  high  school  which  is 
to  hold  true  to  the  needs  of  society  and  the  pupil.  The  first  step  toward 
a  truly  democratic  school  adequately  furnished  for  providing  a  training  for 
the  best  minds  as  well  as  for  the  poorest  is  taken  when  frank  recognition 
is  made  of  the  total  lack  of  equivalence  among  various  studies. 

Then,  too,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  secondary  school  today  can  fully 
meet  the  demand  of  society  that  it  provide  a  suitable  training  for  all  who 
come  without  creating  not  only  broader  courses  but  a  greater  variety  of 
standards  than  most  secondary  schools  ever  dare  openly  to  own.  As  a  rule 
a  certain  arbitrary  measure  of  a  pupil's  proficiency  is  deemed  requisite  for 
passing,  for  going  on  farther  with  studies  of  the  same  kind,  for  graduation, 
and  for  recommendation  to  higher  schools.  There  are  here,  for  example, 
four  entirely  distinct  uses  to  which  the  proficiency  mark  may  be  put,  but 
probably  it  has  not  occurred  to  many  high-school  principals  that  any  dis- 
tinction here  was  even  possible.  A  failure  to  attain  a  certain  standard  may 
and  usually  does  constitute  a  failure  for  any  and  all  of  the  above  purposes. 

All  that  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  here  is  this,  that  it  is  entirely  possible 
to  recognize  varying  standards  of  attainment  more  than  is  commonly  done 
without  resorting  to  the  elimination  of  pupils  from  school  through  failure. 
The  "hoi  polloi"  are  upon  us  in  the  high  schools.  If  any  dislike  the  irrup- 
tion and  prefer  to  continue  the  hopeless  task  of  eliminating  the  barbarians 
by  setting  impossible  standards,  let  them  persist  in  their  method.  Some, 
however,  may  choose  not  to  fight  against  the  stars  in  their  courses. 

Quite  likely  we  schoolmasters,  at  least,  need  neither  to  deprecate  nor  to 
disparage  but  rather  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
high  school  is  rapidly  becoming  the  school  of  all  instead  of  the  few.  The 
scheme  of  varying  standards  of  proficiency  within  the  school  may  help  to 
make  it  possible  to  realize  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  together  with  a 
lower  percentage  of  failures,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  commonplace,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  offer  a  genuinely  liberal  training  to  those  able  to  profit 
by  it.  Constrained  by  society  to  be  no  longer  exclusive  but  broadly  hospit- 
able, the  school  will  be  forced  to  become  so  efficient  in  developing  varying 
capacities  and  aptitudes,  in  selecting  and  valuing  courses  and  studies,  in 
discovering  differences,  and  in  fostering  distinctions,  that  it  may  be  trusted 
not  only  to  attend  to  its  new  function  in  our  democracy  of  universalizing 
without  demoralizing  education  but  to  continue  its  ancient  and  still  indis- 
pensable function  of  selecting  and  training  the  fittest. 

Frank  P.  Whitney 

Gbenvoxe  High  School 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Beginning  in  June,  1911,  a  new  plan  of  admission  to  Harvard  College 
will  be  offered.  This  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  old  plan;  it  provides 
another  method  of  admission  "for  good  scholars."  Under 
harvard  this  new  plan  a  candidate  (1)  must  present  evidence  of  an 

£ht*a*c£  approved  school  course  satisfactorily  completed,  and  (2) 

RtQuiAtHiHTs  niust  show  in  four  examinations,  as  explained  below,  that 
his  scholarship  is  of  a  satisfactory  quality.  A  candidate  must  present  evi- 
dence of  his  secondary-school  work  in  the  form  of  an  official  detailed  state- 
ment showing  (a)  the  subjects  studied  by  him  and  the  ground  covered,  (b) 
the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each,  (c)  the  quality  of  his  work  in  each 
subject.  This  statement  must  show  (a)  that  the  candidate's  secondary 
school  course  has  extended  over  four  years,  (b)  that  his  course  has  been 
concerned  chiefly  with  languages,  science,  mathematics,  and  history,  no  one 
of  which  has  been  omitted,  (c)  that  two  of  the  studies  of  his  school  pro- 
gram have  been  pursued  beyond  their  elementary  stages,  i.e.,  to  the  stage 
required  by  the  present  advanced  examinations  of  Harvard  College  or  the 
equivalent  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  If 
the  statement  presented  by  the  candidate  shows  that  he  has  satisfactorily 
completed  an  approved  secondary-school  course,  he  may  present  himself 
for  examination  in  four  subjects  as  follows:  (a)  English,  (£>)  Latin,  or, 
for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  S.B.,  French  or  German,  (c)  mathematics, 
or  physics,  or  chemistry,  (d)  any  subject  not  already  selected  under  (b) 
or  (c)  from  the  following  list:  Greek,  French,  German,  history,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  chemistry.  These  four  examinations  must  be  taken  at  one 
time,  either  in  June  or  in  September.  If  a  candidate  is  admitted  he  will 
be  admitted  without  conditions;  if  he  is  refused  admission  no  credit  will 
be  given  for  examinations  in  the  separate  subjects  in  which  he  may  show 
proficiency,  and  the  refusal  will  .mean  that  his  school  record  and  his  college 
tests  do  not  show  that  he  has  the  scholarship  which  makes  his  admission 
to  Harvard  College  desirable. 

This  radical  change  in  the  method  of  admission  has  grown  out  of  a 
careful  study  of  the  effects  of  the  old  method  on  undergraduate  scholarship 
at  Harvard  and  on  the  methods  and  work  of  secondary  schools.  In  the 
last  report  of  the  President  of  Harvard  College  it  is  stated  that  the  system 
of  admission  has  tended  "(1)  to  restrict  the  field  from  which  good  students 
may  be  drawn,  and  therefore  to  depress  the  average  quality  of  a  class.  (2) 
to  confine  within  a  restricted  field  the  students  selected  to  those  who  have 
received  their  training  in  a  particular  type  of  school,  (3)  to  restrict  our 
students  to  those  who  have  been  subjected  to  influences  which  help  to  make 
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them  look  on  study  not  as  good  in  itself  but  merely  for  what  it  brings." 
Students  who  if  admitted  would  have  done  excellent  work  have  been  re- 
jected because  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  set,  while  others  who  have 
passed  all  the  admission  examinations  have  proved  unable  to  do  satisfactory 
work  in  college.  The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  "the  net  result  of  this 
method  of  procedure  is  poor  scholarship  in  Harvard  College." 

Final  judgment  may  be  reserved  until  there  has  been  opportunity  to 
study  the  new  type  of  examinations  offered.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
by  laying  less  emphasis  on  examinations  and  by  giving  careful  consideration 
to  the  pupil's  school  record  the  chief  objections  to  the  present  method  of 
admission  are  eliminated  while  the  advantages  of  the  certificate  method 
are  secured.  There  might  advantageously  be  added  in  the  future  a  careful 
study  of  the  college  records  of  students  from  different  schools,  which  could 
be  taken  as  an  aid  in  interpreting  the  value  of  the  school  records  submitted. 
The  examinations  are  intended  to  test  the  intellectual  efficiency  of  the  stu- 
dent at  the  end  of  his  high-school  course,  without  defining  the  subjects  or 
amounts  in  terms  of  units  except  to  assure  a  reasonably  broad  foundation 
for  further  intellectual  work.  In  terms  of  the  units  defined  by  the  North 
Central  Association,  nine  units  are  specifically  required  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  course  and  eight  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  course  at  Harvard. 
The  requirements  of  the  colleges  of  the  North  Central  Association  differ 
rather  widely  in  respect  to  the  work  specifically  required  for  admission. 
The  University  of  Chicago  specifically  requires  eight  units  for  all  its  courses 
except  one,  in  which  nine  units  are  prescribed;  the  University  of  Illinois 
specifically  requires  an  average  of  eight  and  three-fifths  units  for  admission 
to  its  different  courses.  Except  that  a  science  is  required,  a  requirement 
easily  justified,  and  that  Latin  is  required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  course, 
the  Harvard  requirements  are  quite  as  liberal  in  this  respect  as  those  of 
typical  western  institutions.  The  new  Harvard  requirements  are  far  more 
liberal  than  those  of  other  eastern  colleges,  e.g.,  Yale,  which  specifically  re- 
quires eleven  and  one-half  units,  and  Dartmouth,  which  specifically  requires 
ten  and  one-half  units.  Absolutely  no  restrictions  are  set  for  the  remaining 
subjects  of  the  preparatory  course  as  regards  either  subject,  amount,  or 
method;  in  this  respect  the  Harvard  requirements  are  more  liberal  than 
those  of  similar  institutions  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Secondary-school  men  have  been  accustomed  to  complain  of  the  dom- 
ination of  the  college.  The  secondary  school  is  here  offered  an  opportunity 
to  work  out  for  itself,  within  reasonable  limitations,  a  program  and  method 
of  its  own.  That  this  offer  is  made  in  good  faith  is  shown  by  the  expressed 
desire  for  the  advice  of  school  teachers  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
papers  and  the  methods  and  standards  of  marking. 

Franklin  W.  Johnson 
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Idols  of  Education.    Selected  and  Annotated  by  Charles  Mills  Gayley. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  iqio.    Pp.  181.  $0.50. 

Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols,  says  the  well-known  author  of  Classic  Myths  in 
English  Literature.  The  world  of  learning  was  never  better  worth  preparing 
for,  and  yet  our  young  people  were  never  more  indifferent.  What  with  so-called 
"college  activities"  and  social  functions,  no  margin  is  left  for  the  one  and  only 
college  activity — which  is  study.  "The  Bandar-log  is  with  us.  Busy  to  no  pur- 
pose, imitative,  aimless;  boastful  but  unreliant;  inquisitive  but  quickly  losing  his 
interest ;  fitful,  inconsequential,  platitudinous,  forgetful ;  noisy,  sudden,  ineffectual." 
The  boy  enters  college  "a  badly  damaged  article."  One-sidedly  prepared,  or  not 
prepared  at  all,  he  goes  through  college  accumulating  courses,  but  not  education. 
Culture  and  discipline  have  collapsed.  With  the  saving  exception  of  a  few  noble 
men  and  women,  our  education  is  20  per  cent  given  over  to  Miss  Nancies,  and 
80  per  cent  to  "a  mob  of  mobile  maidens  meditating  matrimony,"  teaching  at  an 
average  of  $330  per  annum.  Froebelism  and  feminization  have  made  discipline 
all  but  impossible ;  the  demoralization  of  education  has  affected  even  our  standing 
army.   "We  are  fuddled  with  educational  fads." 

To  what  is  all  this  due?  To  the  sudden  and  overwhelming  demand  for  edu- 
cation that  has  accompanied  the  advance  of  democracy,  and  to  the  bowing  down 
of  education  to  the  idols  of  the  people  and  the  student  and  the  educationist — to 
the  idol  of  Inevitable  Grace,  "that  is,  of  grace  innate  and  irresistible  by  which 
every  youth  is  predestinated  to  intellectual  life" ;  to  the  idol  of  Quick  Returns ; 
to  the  idol  of  Incidental  Issues ;  to  the  idol  of  Parade ;  to  the  idol  of  Play,  or 
Froebelism ;  to  the  idol  of  Caprice ;  and  sometimes  to  the  idol  of  Pedantry. 

And  what  shall  be  the  remedy  ?  Professor  Gayley  is  an  idolater  himself,  and 
has  images  of  his  own  which  he  would  erect  in  place  of  those  now  on  the  pedestals. 
"To  begin  with,  our  preparatory  schools,  from  lowest  to  highest,  must  be  thoroughly 
differentiated  as  industrial  and  academic."  "Our  academic  high  school  will 
devote  itself  to  one  common  drill  for  all,  a  drill  prescribed  and  thorough  in  the 
humanities  prerequisite  to  the  liberal  study  of  any  higher  profession." 

Of  the  content  of  Professor  Gayley's  book  this  brief  abstract  communicates 
but  a  partial  idea ;  of  the  sparkling  humor  on  every  page,  and  of  the  sensational 
witticisms,  it  gives  almost  no  idea  at  all.  To  read  it  is  to  spend  an  hour  or  two 
in  most  diverting  company.  The  conservative  partisans  of  liberal  training  will 
delight  in  it,  though  it  is  too  full  of  reminders  of  their  own  shattered  idols  to 
raise  their  spirits  permanently ;  and  those  educational  optimists  to  whom  peda- 
gogy has  not  yet  so  far  become  a  religion  as  to  render  them  intolerant  of  other 
worship  than  their  own  will  be  hardly  less  entertained. 

Professor  Gayley's  book  is  more  than  mere  entertainment,  however.  His 
audacious  assaults  on  the  popular  idols  help  to  clarify  the  real  issue  in  education. 
"The  conflict  is  no  longer  between  science  and  culture ;  for  science  is  a  face 
of  culture.    The  war  now  is  between  the  ideal  of  culture  and  the  idol  of  Quick 
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Returns."  If  there  are  still  teachers  of  science  who  regard  the  humanities  as  their 
foes,  and  if  there  are  still  teachers  of  the  modern  languages  and  literatures  who 
think  that  the  ideal  education  can  dispense  with  the  ancient  classical  languages 
and  literatures,  they  will  do  well  to  read  Professor  Gayley  and  those  for  whom, 
through  his  book,  he  is  the  spokesman.  If  the  current  of  popular  agitation  is 
not  in  some  way  stemmed,  we  shall  soon  find  our  public-school  system  incapable 
of  anything  but  the  most  superficial  liberal  training.  Nor  will  the  matter  stop 
there:  the  lack  of  idealism  in  the  realm  of  liberal  education  is  sure  to  be  re- 
flected in  the  realm  of  vocational  training;  and  the  spirit  that  is  satisfied  with 
second-  and  third-class  general  culture  will  be  followed  by  the  spirit  that  is  satis- 
fied with  second-  and  third-class  professional  and  technical  training.  The 
worshiper  of  the  idol  of  Quick  Returns  saves  his  time  to  lose  it. 

Live  Issues  in  Classical  Study.    By  Karl  Pomeroy  Harrington.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1910.   Pp.  76.  $0.75. 

In  fluent,  tasteful,  and  pleasing  style,  and  not  without  a  touch  of  humor  now 
and  then,  Professor  Harrington  writes  four  interesting  chapters  on  "Dry  Bones 
and  Living  Spirit,"  "A  Fair  Chance  for  the  Classics,"  "The  Latinity  Fetish," 
and  "The  Use  of  Translations." 

The  fourth  chapter  and,  to  a  somewhat  slighter  extent,  the  third  concern 
the  classical  teacher  almost  exclusively,  and  may  be  disregarded  by  the  general 
reader,  but  the  first  and  second  are  of  interest  to  teachers  of  all  subjects  and  to 
the  educational  world  at  large.  In  them  we  have  not  only  a  presentation  of  the 
case  for  the  ancient  classics ;  the  real  significance  of  these  chapters  is  that  they 
are  an  exposition  of  what  may  be  termed  the  New  Classics.  Professor  Harring- 
ton may  not  have  set  out  consciously  to  emphasize  the  fact,  but  his  book  is  one 
•  of  many  manifestations  of  the  existence  of  a  new  classical  training.  By  this  is 
not  meant  a  change  of  subject  or  of  method  so  much  as  a  broadening  and  deepen- 
ing of  content  and  a  facilitation  of  method,  to  be  seen  in  preparatory  schools  in 
the  better  quality  of  the  textbook,  the  increase  of  illustrative  apparatus,  and  the 
richer  cultural  equipment  of  teachers,  and  in  the  college  in  the  greater  emphasis 
upon  literature  as  distinguished  from  philology  in  the  narrow  sense,  and  in  the 
broadening  of  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  by  the  interweaving  of 
instruction  in  classical  art  and  archaeology,  and  Greek  and  Roman  life.  Classical 
study,  without  losing  its  disciplinary  character,  and  without  ceasing  to  concern 
itself  first  of  all  with  language  and  literature,  has  come  to  mean  the  study  of 
classical  civilization  in  its  main  phases. 

For  this  change  in  the  spirit  of  classical  instruction  a  variety  of  causes 
may  be  mentioned :  the  recent  abundance  of  archaeological  activity ;  the  increase 
in  European  travel,  especially  on  the  part  of  teachers;  the  greater  accessibility 
of  classical  remains,  both  in  Europe  and  America;  the  number  and  comparative 
cheapness  of  photographs,  lantern  slides,  casts,  and  other  illustrative  material; 
above  all,  the  influence  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome, 
which  for  twenty-five  years  has  made  possible  for  graduate  students  and  college 
teachers  of  the  classics  the  inspiration  of  contact  with  the  monuments  of  classical 
antiquity  on  classical  soil.  Let  those  whose  knowledge  of  instruction  in  Latin 
is  based  on  an  experience  of  a  score  of  years  ago,  and  who  remember  it  only  by 
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paradigms  and  the  grind  of  grammar,  or  those  who  condemn  the  study  of  Latin 
on  the  basis — as  most  adverse  critics  do— of  second-  or  third-hand  acquaintance 
with  it,  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  by  going  into  an  approved  high-school  or 
college  classroom  today.  They  will  not  find  perfection,  of  course,  either  in  sub- 
ject or  teacher;  but  they  will  find  a  dignified  and  worthy  subject,  full  of  interest 
to  the  pupils,  and  lending  itself  to  clear,  orderly,  and  incisive  presentation,  and 
they  will  find  a  teacher  filled  with  enthusiasm.  Lacking  the  opportunity  of  investi- 
gation at  first  hand,  let  them  read  Professor  Harrington's  book. 


Thb  University  of  Wisconsin 


Composition  in  Narration.  By  Joseph  Russell  Taylor.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  iqio.   Pp.  129.  $0.80. 

Short  Themes:  A  Freshman  Manual  for  the  First  Semester.  By  Arthur 
Huntington  Nason.  2d  ed.  University  Heights,  New  York:  Published 
by  the  Author,  1910.    Pp.  viii+187.  $1.25. 

The  Forms  of  Discourse;  with  an  Introductory  Chapter  on  Style.  By 
William  B.  Cairns.  Revised  ed.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1909.  Pp.  xiv-f- 
358.  $1.15. 

Writing  and  Speaking.  By  Charles  Sears  Baldwin.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1909.   Pp.  xvii+445. 

There  may  be  nothing  new  to  be  said  in  a  textbook  of  rhetoric,  but  there 
are  different  ways  of  saying  the  old  things.  These  four  books,  written  for  colleges, 
are  made  predominantly  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  general  theories  that 
may  lie  behind  books  of  this  kind :  that  the  student  is  to  be  stimulated,  or  that  he 
is  to  be  informed.  Mr.  Taylor's  book  on  narration,  made  on  the  former  theory, 
is  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  the  four.  It  has  so  whole-heartedly  the  courage 
of  its  convictions,  and  is  written  with  such  energy  and  simplicity,  that  it  quite 
notably  makes  its  point.  The  subject  helps  it,  no  doubt ;  narrative  is  stimulating, 
and  is.  in  itself,  helped  more  by  high  spirits  and  enthusiastic  imagination  than 
any  other  kind  of  writing.  But  the  book  does  more  than  encourage:  it  follows 
the  procedure  of  narration  from  the  first  processes  of  collecting  material,  to  the 
ultimate  processes  of  bringing  the  imagination  to  bear,  with  a  sane  insistence 
upon  the  fact  that  narrative  must  be  worked  out,  not  for  "effect,"  but  to  reveal 
the  genuine  human  values  in  event  and  situation.  What  is  most  stimulating  in 
the  book  is  the  fact  that  the  illustrations  are  the  writer's  own ;  the  student  seems 
to  be  present  at  the  very  creation  of  the  thing  he  is  going  himself  to  essay.  He 
sees  the  process;  he  sees  the  results;  and  he  sees  that  they  are  good.  The  at- 
tempt has  the  fine  audacity,  tempered  by  good  judgment,  that  seizes  and  stimu- 
lates the  reader's  impulse  and  imagination. 

Mr.  Nason's  book  on  Short  Themes  has  something  of  the  same  purpose : 
or  as  much  of  it  as  would  be  retained  if  we  should  use  the  word  "batter"  instead 
of  "stimulate."  Written  expressly  for  college  Freshmen  it  makes  a  spirited 
attempt  to  adjust  its  treatment  to  its  audience.  It  is  unhackneyed,  full  of  anec- 
dotes of  the  popular  college  kind — bait  upon  which  the  unwary  may  nibble 
and  be  caught  on  the  hook  of  instruction.    The  notable  result  is  a  matter  of 
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manners;  and  whether  the  book  is  liked  or  not  will  depend  largely  upon  whether 
the  teacher  likes  to  put  into  his  pupils'  hands  so  jaunty  a  treatment  of  his  subject. 
"Gentlemen,"  cries  the  writer  at  the  end  of  his  first  chapter,  "here  at  college 
you  will  find  that  experience — concrete  material — is  lying  around  loose."  The 
book  is  divided  into  two  parts:  "Of  the  Practice  of  Composition,"  and  "Of  the 
Theory  of  Rhetoric."  The  proportions  of  the  first  part  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
writer  believes  objective  material  to  be  more  important  to  composition  than 
thought. 

In  The  Forms  of  Discourse  Dr.  Cairns  has  revised  his  first  edition  of  twelve 
years  ago.  Those  who  know  the  older  book  can  best  estimate  the  changes  from 
the  following  sentence  of  the  new  preface. 

"Among  the  more  noticeable  changes  ....  are  the  rearrangement,  in  what 
seems  a  more  logical  order,  of  parts  of  Chapters  I,  II,  and  IV;  the  rewriting 
of  the  section  on  the  short  story  and  some  other  sections  of  Chapter  II ;  the 
introduction  in  Chapters  III  and  IV  of  several  sections  dealing  with  the  practical 
uses  of  description  and  exposition  respectively :  and  the  addition  to  Chapter  V 
of  a  section  on  the  planning  of  argumentation  and  brief-making." 

The  book  is  in  the  main  based  on  the  theory  that  the  student  is  to  be  in- 
formed; and  if  it  errs  slightly  in  informing  him  so  thoroughly  that  there  seems 
little  function  left  for  the  intelligence  of  the  teacher,  it  has  for  the  greater  part 
arranged  this  information  helpfully.  It  follows  the  logical  division  into  chapters 
on  narration,  description,  exposition,  argumentation,  and  persuasion.  The  "Intro- 
ductory Chapter  on  Style"  is  not  so  happily  arranged ;  its  division  into  "principles 
based  on  conventional  usage"  and  "principles  based  on  laws  of  mind"  would 
hardly  be  helpful  to  a  learner  who  is  looking  for  help  in  performing  a  process* 
which  he  certainly  does  not  subdivide  on  this  basis.  This  chapter,  however,  is 
short,  and  by  no  means  spoils  a  book  of  such  established  excellence  as  The  Forms 
of  Discourse. 

The  difficulty  noticed  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  Dr.  Cairns's  book 
pursues  with  disastrous  effect  Dr.  Baldwin's  Writing  and  Speaking.  It  is  a 
book  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  information,  and,  open  it  where  you  will,  the 
information  is  interesting.  If  it  succeeds  it  will  succeed  because  of  its  interest, 
its  pungent  style,  its  effective  way  of  putting  details;  it  will  succeed  in  spite  of 
the  confusion  of  its  plan.  And  it  may  very  well  succeed;  manner,  as  we  all 
know,  is  a  more  important  thing  in  teaching  than  method.  One  cannot  help 
regretting,  however,  that  so  effective  a  manner  as  Dr.  Baldwin's  could  not  have 
been  combined  in  this  book  with  a  method  that  would  be  of  help  to  both  teacher 
and  student.  The  division  of  the  material  seems  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
qualities  of  style — interest  and  clearness.  Between  these  topics  it  alternates 
confusingly,  and  only  in  scattered  subdivisions  does  it  cover  the  actual  processes 
through  which  a  writer  goes  in  the  practice  of  writing.  If  a  student  were,  say, 
answering  the  assignment,  "Tomorrow  be  interesting,"  or  "Tomorrow  be  clear," 
then  this  text  would  be  of  systematic  help.  When  the  moment  came  and  he 
was  aware  that  now  he  must  be  interesting,  or  now  he  must  be  clear,  he  would 
have  the  proper  section  of  organized  knowledge  to  aid  him  in  the  process.  But 
he  is  not  answering  such  an  assignment.  He  is  writing  an  exposition,  or  a 
description,  or  a  paragraph,  or  a  sentence.  These  are  the  processes  he  is 
conscious  of,  and  these  are,  consequently,  the  lines  upon  which  his  knowledge 
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can  be  most  helpfully  organized.  In  the  teaching  of  any  art  it  is  the  process 
which  is  taught;  the  process  in  the  art  of  writing  is  in  the  thing  the  writer  is 
trying  to  do,  rather  than  in  the  quality  he  is,  incidentally,  trying  to  characterize 
it  by.  He  is  trying  to  write  an  interesting  description ;  not  trying  to  be  descrip- 
tively interesting.  He  is  trying  to  write  a  clear  exposition;  not  trying  to  be 
expositorily  clear.  None  the  less,  when  all  is  said,  the  book  remains  interesting, 
and  that  will  redeem  many  a  fault. 

The  Mechanics  of  Writing:  A  Compendium  of  Rules.  By  Edwin  C 
Woolley.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1909.  Pp.  xxxi+396.  $1.00. 

Written  English:  A  Guide  to  the  Rules  of  Composition.  By  John  Erskine 
and  Helen  Erskine.   New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1010.   Pp.  viii+70. 

The  weary  reader  of  themes  cannot  open  Dr.  Woolley's  book  without  being 
greeted  by  one  or  another  of  the  590  things  that  he  wishes  his  students  knew 
about  English  usage — 590  because  it  is  believable  that  this  book  covers,  in  its 
590  sections,  the  whole  field  of  those  common  errors  over  which  he  spends  so 
repetitiously  the  energy  he  would  like  to  devote  to  the  more  intellectual  parts  of 
his  task  as  a  teacher.  This  admirable  book  is  a  "compendium  of  rules  regarding 
manuscript  arrangement,  spelling,  the  compounding  of  words,  abbreviations,  the 
representation  of  numbers,  syllabication,  the  use  of  capitals,  the  use  of  italics, 
punctuation,  and  paragraphing."  Its  manner  of  presentation,  with  marginal  gloss, 
with  the  wrong  form  clearly  marked  "wrong"  and  the  corrected  form  clearly 
marked  "right,"  with  clear  explanation  and  illustration,  and  with  full  indices, 
is  admirably  adapted  to  its  use  both  as  a  book  of  ready  reference  and  as  a  book 
of  systematic  study.  Exercises  at  the  end,  adapted  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
text,  increase  the  number  of  sections  to  753.  To  these  is  added  "a  grammatical 
vocabulary  explaining  grammatical  and  other  technical  terms." 

Written  English  is  an  attractively  bound  little  book  of  the  same  kind  but 
much  briefer  in  scope  and  treatment.  It  is  supplemented  with  chapters  on  letter- 
writing,  prosody,  and  the  commoner  improprieties. 
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The  Legal  Status  of  Rural  High  Schools  in  the  United  States,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Methods  Employed  in  Extending  State  Aid  to  Secondary 
Education  in  Rural  Communities.  By  Edwin  R.  Snyder.  (Columbia 
University  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  24.)  New  York:  Columbia 
University,  1909.   Pp.  vii+225. 

The  author  has  divided  his  problem  into  two  lines  of  investigation:  first,  an 
analysis  of  the  legal  situation  in  each  state  in  regard  to  special  state  aid  to  high 
schools ;  second,  an  analysis  of  the  effect  produced  by  these  laws.  Three  classes 
of  laws  exist:  those  that  give  special  aid  only  by  subsidies;  those  that  give  aid 
only  by  providing  tuition ;  and  those  that  provide  for  the  payment  of  both  subsidies 
and  tuition.  Nineteen  states,  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  gave  special  aid 
to  theif  high  schools.    After  a  careful  study  of  the  legal  and  actual  situation. 
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the  author  makes  these  suggestions  for  granting  special  aid :  first,  a  special  sub- 
sidy should  be  given  to  those  communities  that  can  furnish  the  pupils  necessary 
for  a  high  school  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years ;  second,  all  communities  should 
be  required  to  pay  tuition  and  transportation  for  such  high-school  grades  as  they 
do  not  support,  provided  that  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  communities  a  part  of 
the  expense  should  be  borne  by  the  state ;  third,  schools  receiving  aid  should  be 
classified  as  "two-year"  or  "four-year,"  and  certain  minimum  requirements  made 
as  to  teachers,  attendance,  and  course  of  study;  and  fourth,  aid  should  be  ap- 
portioned first  upon  the  basis  of  this  classification  and  second  upon  the  basis  of 
attendance. 

Here  is  a  type  of  study  that  can  give  valuable  suggestions  both  to  the  in- 
structor in  school  organization  and  supervision  and  to  the  school  executive.  To 
know  how  anything  may  be  done  best  it  is  essential  that  we  know  how  it  has 
already  been  done.  The  historico-comparative  method  can  nowhere  be  more 
effective  than  in  administrative  work.  The  vast  amount  of  educational  material 
in  the  school  laws  and  reports  of  our  various  states  has  been  but  little  utilized, 
and  Dr.  Snyder's  study  is  a  valuable  object  lesson  in  this  respect. 

It  might  have  been  better  to  indicate  more  clearly  in  the  title  that  the  book 
treats  of  the  legal  status  of  rural  high  schools  only  in  regard  to  special  state  aid. 


Notes  on  the  Development  of  a  Child,  II.  The  Development  of  the  Senses 
in  the  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood.  By  Milucent  Washburn  Shinn. 
(University  of  California  Publications,  Education,  Vol.  IV.)  Berkeley: 
The  University  Press,  1907.  Pp.  258.  $2.50. 

Moto-Sensory  Development.  By  George  V.  N.  Dearborn.  Baltimore:  War- 
wick &  York,  1910.  Pp.  v+215.  $1.50. 

These  two  books  deal  with  the  same  period  of  childhood  but  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner.  Miss  Shinn  does  not  present  any  new  material,  but  organizes 
the  facts  which  she  and  other  investigators  have  collected,  and  puts  them  into 
coherent  form  so  as  to  bring  into  relief  the  course  of  development  of  mental 
functions  in  the  infant.  Professor  Dearborn,  on  the  other  hand,  presents,  in 
the  form  of  a  diary,  the  comparatively  unorganized  results  of  observations  of 
an  infant. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  value  of  the  two  contributions,  that  of  Miss 
Shinn  is  in  much  the  more  serviceable  form.  She  has  been  very  skilful  in  de- 
veloping and  presenting  a  unified  view  of  the  early  development,  especially 
perceptual,  of  the  child.  She  has  shown  clearly  the  interweaving  of  the  analytic 
and  synthetic  processes  by  which  the  sensory  field  becomes  cleared  up.  In  this 
she  treats,  of  course,  of  movements  as  well  as  sensations.  She  relates  the 
mental  development  to  the  underlying  development  of  the  nervous  system,  refer- 
ring especially  to  the  work  of  Flechsig.  In  this  connection  her  remarks  on  the 
recapitulation  theory  are  worth  quoting: 

"One  is  quite  misled  by  the  ontogenetic  and  phylogenetic  parallel,  if  one 
supposes  the  senses  or  the  mind  of  a  baby  are  really  those  of  a  lower  animal. 
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He  comes  into  the  world  with  an  apparatus  of  sense  and  of  intelligence  that 
have  long  before  birth  diverged  from  the  pre-human  type.  It  is  undeveloped, 
but  not  of  low  order.  The  infant's  brain  at  birth,  for  instance,  according  to 
Donaldson,  has  its  full  number  of  cells.  It  has,  as  Flechsig  shows,  the  same 
sense  centers,  the  same  vast  and  elaborate  system  of  sensory  and  motor  and 
association  paths,  specialized  to  the  same  purposes,  the  same  great  tracts  of 
association  or  'intellectual'  centers,  as  an  adult,  and  such  as  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  lower  animals  does  not  remotely  approximate." 

The  pedagogical  conclusions  which  the  author  draws  from  her  study  are 
apt  and  well  worth  perusal  by  teachers  of  older  pupils,  as  well  as  by  mothers. 

Almost  the  only  organization  which  appears  in  Professor  Dearborn's  book 
comes  at  the  end  in  the  form  of  some  inductions,  a  chronological  epitome  of 
development,  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  first  appearances,  and  an  index. 
Such  a  book  is  valuable  mainly  as  a  source-book  of  material,  and  is  to  be 
treated  as  such.  One  cannot  hope  to  obtain  a  coherent  view  of  mental  develop- 
ment merely  by  reading  it.  As  a  record  of  observations  it  has  the  value  that 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  observations  were  made  by  a  scientifically  trained 
observer.  The  author's  interests  are  quite  largely  in  the  direction  of  physiology, 
as  his  comments  indicate.  On  the  mental  side  he  makes  what  seems  to  the 
writer  unnecessarily  free  use  of  the  subconscious  hypothesis.  The  book  on  the 
whole  is  valuable  mainly  to  the  advanced  student  of  child  psychology  as  a 
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Commercial  Geography.  By  Edward  Van  Dyke  Robinson.  Chicago:  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  iqio.  Pp.  455+xlviii.  Illustrated.  With  "Exercises  and 
References,"  separately  printed  (32  pp.). 

This  is  a  distinctly  admirable  handling  of  a  difficult  subject.  It  shows 
throughout  marked  sanity  of  judgment  and  breadth  of  information.  The  plan 
is  regional  as  opposed  to  topical ;  but  this  is  modified  by  an  opening  97  pages 
on  "The  Growth  and  Factors  of  Commerce."  and  a  final  chapter  on  "World 
Industries."  It  is  regional,  also,  as  opposed  to  national ;  the  United  States 
being  treated  as  several  sections,  the  Scandinavian  countries  together,  etc. 
Account  is  taken  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  peoples 
as  well  as  of  material  conditions,  and  they  are  handled  with  great  insight  and 
intelligence.  An  educational  rigidity  is  given  to  the  whole  structure  by  the 
similarity  of  the  treatment  of  the  several  regions.  The  illustrations  are  strik- 
ingly well  selected.  The  maps  are  well  conceived  but  badly  executed,  and  many 
of  them  are  too  small.  The  index  is  good.  The  exercises  seem  suggestive,  and 
the  references  are  well  up  to  date,  being  at  the  same  time  possibly  defective  in 
ignoring  older  standard  or  classical  works. 

A  book  of  such  scope  is  naturally  not  equally  strong  at  every  point  The 
treatment  of  the  South  is  unsatisfactory  from  the  early  statement  that  "the 
original  planters  were  largely  English  gentry"  (p.  130)  through  the  inadequate 
account  of  the  "Cotton  Belt"  (pp.  136-37).  The  account  of  Italy  is  both  un- 
informed and  not  up  to  date  (pp.  370-76).  The  account  of  Great  Britain  is 
relatively  briefer  than  its  importance  would  justify  (pp.  398-406).    The  develop- 
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ment  of  internal  water-transportation  in  Germany  is  neglected,  while  the  much 
less  important  French  system  is  well  treated  (pp.  394-95).  Agricultural  educa- 
tion and  investigation  in  the  Middle  West  are  not  mentioned,  while  the  im- 
portance of  commercial  education  is  insisted  on  at  every  opportunity  (pp.  306, 
373.  384.  416,  418).  The  significant  distinctions  between  the  amount  of  agri- 
cultural products  per  hand  and  per  acre  are  brought  out  only  inferentially  and 
in  one  instance  (pp.  302-3). 

The  book  as  a  whole,  however,  deserves  hearty  recommendation. 

Industrial  Studies.    United  States.    By  Nellie  B.  Allen.    Boston:  Ginn 
&  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  xii+335. 

The  value  of  this  book  depends  less  on  its  positive  excellence  than  on  the 
absence  of  competition  in  the  field.  A  general  estimate  would  be  that  the 
book  is  the  best  on  its  particular  subject,  but  that  it  is  decidedly  not  as  good 
as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  a  little  uncertain  as  to  just  what  type  of  student  it  is 
intended  for.  In  character  it  is  distinctly  too  juvenile  for  the  high  school, 
and  leaves  that  gap  still  to  be  filled,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  Miss 
Coman's  similar  book  is  somewhat  too  difficult  for  the  high-school  student 
The  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  relating  to  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  sufficient  backbone  to  give  vitality  to  this  infor- 
mation. The  information  might  be  tied  down  to  the  geography,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  method  of  treatment  can  scarcely  leave  a  clear  geographical 
notion  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  unless  his  previous  knowledge  of  locational 
geography  is  much  better  than  that  of  student*  with  whom  the  reviewer  has 
come  in  contact.  The  method  also  rejects  the  division  into  agriculture,  manu- 
facturing, mining,  and  transportation,  which  might  have  been  made,  and  in  this 
absence  of  differentiation  transportation  and  manufacturing  decidedly  suffer. 
The  text  calls  for  somewhat  more  knowledge  of  economics  than  it  supplies,  and 
it  gives  no  historical  perspective.  The  information  which  it  conveys  is  for 
the  most  part  correct,  but  there  are  some  errors  of  importance.  In  the  chapter 
on  fruit  there  is  a  discussion  of  apples,  but  no  mention  of  the  development 
of  the  apple  industry  in  the  Northwest.  In  the  chapter  on  cotton  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  use  of  coal  in  New  England  cotton  factories  (p.  62).  The  main 
strength  of  the  book  is  that  it  gives  good  and  rather  interesting  stories  of  the 
following  industries :  cotton,  sugar,  fruit,  wheat,  corn,  coal,  iron,  gold  and 
silver,  cattle  and  beef,  sheep  and  wool,  lumbering,  and  fishing.  The  illustrations 
are  fairly  good,  and  quite  numerous. 

To  sum  up,  it  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  this  book  is  suited  to  grade- 
school  students,  that  it  has  not  sufficient  backbone  to  be  studied  by  itself,  but 
that  it  would  be  useful  in  connection  with  a  course  in  geography. 
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Readings  in  American  Government  and  Politics.   By  Charles  A.  Beard. 

New  York:  Macmillan,  1009.  Pp.  xxiii+624.  $1.90  net. 

This  book  is  one  of  many  of  a  similar  kind  that  have  appeared  in  recent 
years,  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  saving  teachers  and  students  the  trouble 
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of  searching  for  illustrative  material  for  the  study  of  politics  and  history.  The 
first  part,  called  "Historical  Foundations,"  has  extracts  on  colonial  origins  of 
American  institutions,  the  federal  and  state  constitutions,  and  the  early  history 
of  parties.  Part  two,  entitled  "The  Federal  Government,"  has  selections  drawn 
from  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  and  treats  of  the  powers  and  work  of  the  Presi- 
dent, congress,  the  judiciary,  and  such  subjects  as  taxation,  commerce,  national 
resources,  etc  Part  three  is  called  "State  Government,"  but  has  chapters  on 
municipal  as  well  as  local  government  and  functions. 

The  selections  are  by  no  means  confined  to  original  sources,  some,  in  fact, 
being  taken  from  articles  in  the  Artna,  Nation,  Forum,  etc  On  the  whole, 
however,  official  documents  are  used,  such  as  the  Congressional  Record,  reports 
to  legislatures,  and  departmental  reports  of  state  and  city  officials  and  boards. 
The  collection  is  a  useful  one,  and  should  be  found  in  every  high-school  library. 
The  book  would  have  been  more  useful  if  additional  bibliographies  and  refer- 
ences had  been  appended  to  each  chapter. 

Select  Orations  Illustrating  American  Political  History.  By  Samuel  Ban- 
nister Harding.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1909.  Pp.  xxx+519.  $1.25  net 

The  justification  for  another  selection  of  orations  to  illustrate  American 
history  is,  according  to  the  preface  of  this  book,  "the  lack  hitherto  of  any  ade- 
quate collection  of  American  political  orations  which  comes  in  the  compass  of 
a  single  volume."  Necessarily  not  many  speeches  can  be  included  in  a  single 
volume,  even  when  the  speeches  are  abridged.  Nevertheless  the  selections 
have  been  well  made  and  the  introductions,  prefixed  to  each,  are  helpful.  There 
is  an  introduction  on  oratorical  style  by  Professor  Clapp,  who  also  provides  notes 
on  the  style  and  structure  of  each  selection.  Some  will  still  prefer  to  use 
Johnston's  American  Political  Orations  in  four  volumes,  but  for  a  one-volume 
work  this  is  by  far  the  best  to  be  had. 


The  Univeksitv  ok  Chicago 


Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Books  I-IV  and  Selections  from  V-VII.  Edited  by 
John  C.  Rolfe  and  Arthur  W.  Roberts.  New  York:  Scribner,  1910. 
Pp.  xcvii+443. 

Among  the  numerous  editions  of  Caesar  which  are  available  today  there 
are  few  which  present  so  attractive  an  appearance  as  this.  The  text  is  unusually 
clear.  The  notes  are  printed  as  if  they  were  really  meant  to  be  read.  The  vo- 
cabulary presents  a  more  open  page  than  the  usual  school-book  vocabulary  and 
can  be  used  without  undue  strain  on  the  student's  eyes. 

The  references  to  the  Latin  grammars  have  been  relegated  to  the  introduc- 
tion, with  the  result  that  the  student  is  much  more  likely  to  find  in  the  notes 
the  explanations  which  he  needs.  The  grammatical  introduction,  together  with 
the  notes,  is  intended  to  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  understand  the  syntax 
of  Caesar.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  if  the  book  is  to  be  used  independently 
of  a  grammar  there  should  have  been  a  summary  of  forms  as  well  as  of  syntax. 
The  editors  state  that  they  have  been  somewhat  conservative  in  the  retention  of 
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familiar  terms  of  syntax.  It  appears  that  they  have  in  some  cases  gone  to  the 
extreme  of  disregarding  the  changes  made  even  in  grammars  which  are  commonly 
regarded  as  conservative,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  for  many  teachers  the  value 
of  the  book  is  lessened  by  this  fact. 

The  notes  on  the  selections  for  sight-reading  seem  appropriate  for  their 
purpose.  The  translation  of  iacturis  by  "sacrifice"  on  p.  148  is  rather  awkward. 
The  illustrative  sentences  used  in  the  introduction  are  apparently  taken  from  a 
different  text  from  that  on  which  the  edition  is  based.  The  map  on  p.  64  does 
not  agree  with  the  text,  but  the  editors  have  company  in  this  oversight. 

Harry  F.  Scott 

The  University  High  School 
The  University  of  Chicago 


Deutsche*  Use-  und  Redebuch.  Von  Pichon-Sattler.  Freiburg:  J.  Biele- 
feld, 1910.   Pp.  150.  M.  2.0a 

Im  deutschen  Reich.  Handbuch  der  deutschen  Vmgangsprache.  Von  O. 
Leopold.   Freiburg:  J.  Bielefeld,  1910.   Pp.  260.   M.  2.50. 

Deutsche  Taschengrammatik.  Von  A.  Keller.  Freiburg:  J.  Bielefeld,  191a 
Pp.  48.   M.  1.00. 

Deutscher  Briefsteller.  Leitfadcn  der  deutschen  Privat-  und  Handelskorre- 
sfondenz.  Von  O.  Leopold.  Freiburg:  J.  Bielefeld,  1910.  Pp.  136. 
M.  1.50. 

These  books  form  a  very  practical  and  efficient  course  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  German  language  by  the  so-called  "direct"  method.  Pichon-Sattler's  Deutsches 
Lese-  und  Redebuch  is  intended  for  beginners  in  German.  It  begins  with  the 
easiest  and  simplest  words  and  constructions,  which  are  accompanied  by  frequent 
illustrations.  The  teacher  explains  everything  in  German,  with  the  help  of  the 
illustrations,  and  the  student  is  thus  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  German 
vernacular,  without  the  intermediate  use  of  his  native  tongue.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  such  a  book  can  be  used  by  students  of  different  languages  and 
nationalities.  The  various  lessons  are  based  upon  the  most  common  objects  of 
our  daily  experiences  and  activities,  and  are  interesting  and  attractive  to  the  stu- 
dent. One  who  has  finished  the  book  has  acquired  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
German. 

The  three  other  books  could  be  used  in  sequence  to  Pichon-Sattler.  Im 
deutschen  Reich  is  an  interesting  and  practical  reader  based  upon  life  and  customs 
in  Germany,  the  Deutscher  Briefsteller  teaches  how  to  write  private  and  business 
letters,  and  the  Taschengrammatik  is  a  handy  little  reference  grammar.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  this  publishing  house  should  add  a  condensed  German  dic- 
tionary based  on  the  same  principle  of  teaching  a  language  in  the  language  itself. 
The  little  French  dictionary  of  Larousse  could  be  used  as  a  model. 

The  direct  method  of  teaching  modern  languages  has  been  highly  successful 
in  the  so-called  "reformed"  schools  in  Germany,  and  its  value  has  been  proved 
beyond  a  shade  of  doubt  for  courses  where  continuity  of  study  and  efficiency  of 
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instruction  permit  its  introduction.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  books  like  those 
mentioned  above  should  be  given  a  fair  trial  by  American  teachers. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


Essentials  of  Biology,  Presented  in  Problems.  By  George  William  Hunter. 
New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  191 1.   Pp.  448.  $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  made  "an  attempt  to  drive  home  by  repetition, 
and  from  many  points  of  view,  some  of  the  important  principles  of  physiological 
biology."  The  biological  standpoint  is  taken  throughout,  and  although  the  data 
are  presented  in  the  three  more  or  less  definite  divisions,  botany,  zoology,  and 
physiology,  these  sub-sciences  are  not  sharply  marked  off  from  one  another,  and 
the  student  therefore  really  studies  biology,  and  not  botany,  zoology,  or  human 
physiology.  The  plan  is  good  and  well  carried  out.  After  a  statement  of  the 
importance  of  biology  as  a  study,  the  environment  of  living  things  and  the  func- 
tions and  composition  of  living  things  are  explained.  Chaps,  iv  to  xiii  (150  pages) 
deal  with  plants.  Flowers,  fruits,  seeds,  roots,  stems,  leaves,  forests,  reproduc- 
tion, adaptation,  and  economic  relations  are  some  of  the  topics.  A  discussion  of 
the  relations  of  plants  to  animals  is  followed  by  the  zoological  part  of  the  book 
(140  pages)  beginning  with  the  protozoa  and  ending  with  man  as  a  type  of  the 
mammalia.  The  chapters  devoted  to  human  physiology  (107  pages)  contain  a 
discussion  of  foods  and  dietaries,  digestion,  absorption,  circulation,  respiration, 
excretion,  the  nervous  system,  the  sense-organs,  and  health  and  disease. 

The  physiological  side  of  biology  is  strictly  adhered  to  in  every  chapter,  and 
common  species  of  plants  and  animals  of  economic  importance  are  emphasized. 
The  various  topics  are  introduced  by  special  problems  from  Sharpe's  Laboratory 
Manual.  These  are  to  be  worked  out  in  the  laboratory.  The  text  is  prepared  so 
as  to  clear  up  and  fix  the  ideas  gained  by  the  laboratory  work  and  to  give  a 
broader  aspect  to  the  subject.  A  list  of  reference  books  is  appended  to  each 
chapter.  The  book  is  well  supplied  with  good  figures,  but  they  are  not  numbered 
and  are  not  referred  to  in  the  text.  Perhaps  no  text  is  without  errors,  and  this 
volume  is  no  exception  to  the  rule;  but  the  errors  noted  by  the  reviewer  are  of 
minor  importance. 

A  Laboratory  Manual  for  the  Solution  of  Problems  in  Biology.  By  Richard 
W.  Sharpe.   New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  191 1.   Pp.  352,  $075. 

This  laboratory  manual  was  written  to  accompany  Hunter's  Essentials  of 
Biology.  Directions  for  the  solution  of  fifty-six  problems  are  given.  These 
problems  are  grouped  under  the  following  heads:  the  nature  and  needs  of  living 
matter  (5  problems),  physiological  processes  and  adaptations  in  plants  (16  prob- 
lems), the  biological  interrelations  of  plants  and  animals  (3  problems),  the  physio- 
logical unit  and  division  of  labor  (2  problems),  some  reactions  and  adaptations 
among  animals  (3  problems),  the  most  successful  animals  and  insects,  and  their 
relation  to  man  (3  problems),  the  biological  relations  of  some  aquatic  forms  of 
life  (4  problems),  the  study  of  the  frog  as  an  introduction  to  man  (2  problems), 
birds  in  their  relation  to  man  (a  problems),  the  human  body  as  a  machine  (1 
problem),  foods  and  dietaries  (3  problems),  adaptations  for  digestion,  circulation, 
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and  absorption  of  foods  (5  problems),  adaptations  for  respiration  and  excretion 
(5  problems),  nerves  and  their  control  (x  problem),  personal  and  civic  hygiene 
(t  problem). 

Each  problem  aims  to  illustrate  some  fundamental  biological  principle.  After 
a  statement  of  the  problem,  the  apparatus  and  methods  of  work  are  described, 
and  questions  are  asked  to  guide  the  student  in  his  observations  and  conclusions. 
References  to  textbooks  and  current  literature  for  collateral  reading  follow  each 
problem,  and  subjects  for  special  reports  are  also  appended. 

Elements  of  Zoology.  To  accompany  the  field  and  laboratory  study  of  ani- 
mals. By  Charles  Benedict  Davenport  and  Gertrude  Crotty  Daven- 
port.  New  York:  Macmillan,  191 1.   Pp.  x+508.  $1.25. 

This  is  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  the  same  authors'  Introduction 
to  Zoology  which  appeared  in  1900.  The  Laboratory  Guide  has  been  omitted  in  this 
edition,  and  a  large  part  of  the  book  rewritten.  Some  new  anatomical  material  has 
been  added,  but  emphasis  has  been  placed  principally  upon  physiology  and  bionomics. 
The  first  ten  chapters  ( 160  pages)  are  devoted  to  insects  and  other  arthropods.  Then 
the  annelids,  mollusks,  echinodcrms,  coelenterates,  protozoa,  fishes,  amphibians,  rep- 
tiles, birds,  and  mammals  are  discussed  in  the  order  named.  Chap,  xxi  deals  with 
the  ancestry  of  the  vertebrates,  chap,  xxvii  with  the  development  of  the  frog's 
egg,  and  chap,  xxviii  with  the  history  of  zoology.  A  list  of  zoological  books  and 
a  synopsis  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  placed  in  appendices.  In  each  chapter  the 
authors  attach  special  importance  to  some  biological  problem  which  can  be  readily 
studied  in  connection  with  the  animals  considered  in  the  chapter.  The  titles  of 
a  few  chapters  will  indicate  the  method  employed:  chap,  v,  "The  Fly:  A  Study 
of  Disease-producing  Animals" ;  chap,  xii,  "The  Earthworm :  A  Study  in  Sub- 
terrestrial  Organisms";  chap,  xvi,  "The  Fresh- Water  Clam:  A  Study  of  River 
Faunas" ;  chap,  xxvi,  "The  Mouse :  A  Study  of  the  Evolution  of  Domestic  Ani- 
mals." Many  new  figures,  largely  reproductions  from  photographs,  have  been 
added. 

R.  W.  Hegner 

The  University  op  Michigan 


Child  Problems.  By  George  B.  Mangold.  (Citizen's  Library  of  Economics, 
Politics,  and  Sociology.  Edited  by  R.  T.  Ely.)  New  York:  Macmillan, 
1910.  Pp.  xv+381.  $1.25. 

Another  step  in  the  specialization  of  education  has  taken  place  within  the 
past  decade  by  the  organization  of  schools  for  training  social  workers.  The 
complex  social  problems  which  characterize  our  industrial  and  civil  life  re- 
quire a  specially  trained  mind  for  their  treatment  and  possible  solution. 
These  schools,  which  usually  require  a  preliminary  collegiate  training  of  their 
pupils,  have  already  by  their  researches  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  better 
understanding  of  social  questions.  These  researches  have  brought  into  promi- 
nence certain  facts  which  were  indeed  dimly  recognized,  but  needed  special 
emphasis  and  illumination.  There  has  been  a  striking  similarity  between  the 
progress  made  in  the  field  of  social  questions  and  that  made  in  the  field  of 
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medicine.    The  social  worker,  like  the  modern  physician,  seeks  for  and  lays 
stress  upon  the  causes  of  maladies.    These  causes  are  as  a  result  becoming 
more   clearly   defined,   and   consequently   a   more   consistent   and  successful 
method  of  treatment,  looking  to  the  future  eradication  of  them,  may  be  adopted. 
Another  similarity  is  the  prominence  of  the  theory  of  prevention  in  both  these 
fields.    One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  contributions  of  these  schools  has 
been  to  bring  to  the  front  with  greatly  added  emphasis  the  old  adage  concern- 
ing the  ounce  of  prevention.    It  has  indeed  been  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  the 
most  efficient  method  of  preparing  for  a  better  tomorrow.    The  problems  of 
the  child  are  therefore  the  problems  which  deserve  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration.   As  a  result  of  this  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  child  and 
its  problems,  there  has  been  created  a  great  mass  of  printed  matter  and  lit- 
erature on  every  general  and  particular  phase  of  the  child's  social  and  individ- 
ual life.     Dr.  George  B.  Mangold,  as  director  of  the  St.  Louis  School  of 
Social  Economy,  has  had  abundant  opportunity  to  study  the  problems  of  the 
child  and  become  acquainted  with  the  vast  literature  on  the  subject.  Feeling 
the  need,  as  have  many  others,  for  a  single  volume  which  would  compactly 
and  yet  thoroughly  discuss  these  problems,  he  has  prepared  the  book  under 
discussion  to  meet  that  need.     We  think  Dr.  Mangold  has  been  unusually 
successful  in  his  endeavor.    His  book  is  a  striking  example  of  what  may  be 
done  in  the  way  of  condensation  without  the  loss  of  any  essential  element. 
Aside  from  the  introduction,  which  is  an  admirable  epitome  of  the  modern 
doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  childhood,  the  book  discusses  five  separate 
problems  of  childhood,  each  of  which  may  be  said  to  h'ave  a  social  value. 
Part  I,  on  infant  and  child  mortality,  discusses  not  only  the  statistical  aspects 
of  the  subject  but  such  vital  matters  as  the  milk  problem,  specific  diseases, 
ultimate  causes,  and  methods  of  decreasing  mortality.     Part  II,  on  recent 
aspects  of  educational  reform,  discusses  the  value  of  play,  medical  inspection, 
and  backward  children.    Part- III  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  com- 
pleteness and  compactness  of  the  treatment  accorded  each  problem.    It  deals 
with  child  labor,  and  is  divided  into  five  chapters — a  favorite  number  with  the 
author — on  causes,  conditions,  physiological  aspects,  general  effects,  and  legis- 
lation.   This  is  all  contained  within  fifty-five  pages.     The  remaining  parts 
deal  with  the  delinquent  child  and  the  dependent  and  neglected  child. 

Dr.  Mangold  has  performed  a  distinct  service  to  all  students  of  society 
or  childhood  by  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  It  may  be  heartily  com- 
mended as  a  well-digested  and  carefully-prepared  resuml  which  may  serve  as 
an  excellent  starting-point  for  more  detailed  study  of  each  of  the  separate 
problems.  A  well-selected  bibliography  points  the  way  for  such  study.  As 
a  guide  and  source  of  information  for  general  readers,  especially  such  as  may 
have  but  little  time  at  their  disposal,  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  value 
because  of  its  compactness,  its  reliable  information,  and  its  statement  of 
principles  and  methods  which  must  be  adopted  if  the  physical,  mental,  and 
social  rights  of  the  child  are  to  be  preserved. 

Charles  H.  Johnson 

The  Albany  Orphan  Asylum 
Albany,  New  York 
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A  Manual  of  Debate.  By  Ralph  W.  Thomas.   New  York :  American  Book 
Co.,  iqio.    Pp.  224.  $0.80. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  admirably  simplified  in  this  college  manual  a  subject  that 
has  of  late  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  textbook-makers.  He  has  clearly  written 
bis  text  for  the  guidance  of  the  student,  and  not  for  the  display  of  his  own  wide 
grasp  of  the  curious  minutiae  and  variants  of  the  subject  He  has  realized  that 
what  can  be  most  fruitfully  taught  is  a  norm  of  procedure — that  once  well 
grounded  in  this  procedure  the  student  can  make  his  own  departures  from  the 
norm  according  to  his  intellectual  grasp  of  the  needs  of  particular  cases. 

The  book  does,  to  be  sure,  fall  into  the  inevitable  error  of  the  day  in  basing 
its  discussion  entirely  upon  economic  and  political  questions.  The  result  is  that, 
while  it  simplifies  its  treatment  in  the  matter  of  method,  it  remains  at  the  complex 
extreme  in  the  matter  of  subject.  Our  present  education,  with  its  obsequious 
eagerness  to  show  to  the  world  that  it  is  practical,  has  grown  ashamed  of  what 
is  humbly  fundamental,  and  o'erleapt  itself  with  a  good  deal  of  hurrahing  into 
fields  of  ultimate  application.  Nowhere  has  it  done  this  more  fatally  than  in 
rushing  boldly  among  these  questions  of  public  administration  where  the  most 
angelic  wisdom  treads  fearfully.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  kind  of  specious  sim- 
plicity and  definiteness  on  the  surface  of  political  questions,  and  no  doubt  in 
actual  practice  most  of  them  are  decided  by  the  juggling  of  these  superficial  values. 
But  in  reality,  instead  of  being  genuinely  the  simplest  and  most  definite,  they 
are  the  most  complex,  based,  if  the  thinking  involved  is  to  be  anything  but  the 
shallowest,  upon  the  most  subtle  and  far-reaching  moral  considerations.  If  edu- 
cation were  intended  to  train  men  in  the  clever  manipulation  of  the  superficially 
definite  values  in  these  questions,  then  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  that 
end  than  just  this  type  of  forensic,  just  this  dealing  with  ultimate  questions  before 
the  fundamental  moral  principles  upon  which  they  are  based  are  inculcated.  These 
are  ultimate  questions,  in  the  practical  sphere.  They  require  the  most  delicately 
trained  minds  to  give  them  their  right  bearing.  The  result  of  turning  them  over 
to  unformed  minds,  aside  from  the  shallow  treatment  of  the  questions  themselves, 
is  to  develop  in  the  student  a  meretricious  sophistication  to  political  problems  that 
is  likely  forever  to  prevent  his  just  appreciation  of  them. 

For  all  this  Mr.  Thomas  is  not  to  blame.  He  is  only  meeting  a  current  de- 
mand. If  be  should  have  failed  to  meet  it,  his  book  would  not  have  bad  its 
present  chance  to  perform  the  genuine  service  of  simplifying  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure. 

She* lock  B.  Gass 

The  University  op  Nebraska 
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Volume  II.    Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  191 1.    Pp.  xvi+663- 
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History  of  American  Literature.  By  Reuben  Post  Halleck.  New  York :  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  191 1.    Pp.  431.    Illustrated.  $1.2$. 

High  School  Exercises  in  Grammar.  By  Maude  M.  Frank.  New  York :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  191 1.    Pp.  viii+198.  $0.75. 

Vocal  Expression  in  Speech.  By  Henrv  Evarts  Gordon  and  Roxxo  L.  Lyman. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  191 1.   Pp.  vii-f-315.  $1.00. 

An  Anthology  of  Modern  English  Prose  {1741-1892).  By  Annie  Barnett  and 
Lucy  Dale.    New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  191 1.    Pp.  xii-r-451. 

An  Estimate  of  the  Value  and  Influence  of  Works  of  Fiction  in  Modern  Times. 
By  Thomas  Hill  Green.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Fred 
Newton  Scott.   Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  George  Wahr,  191 1.    Pp.  79.  $0.65. 

Selections  from  American  Orations.  An  Historical  Reader  for  Schools.  Com- 
piled and  edited  by  Horace  L.  Brittain  and  James  G.  Harris.  New  York: 
American  Book  Co.,  191 1.    Pp.  266.   Illustrated.  $0.75. 

Selections  from  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Edited  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby  and 
Frederick  Erastus  Pierce.    New  York:  Scribners,  191 1.    Pp.  xxi+457. 

An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Edited  by  Gilbert  Sykes  Blakeley.  (Gateway  Series,  edited  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke.)  New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1911.  Pp.  xx+136+ii  and  ia8+vii. 
With  portrait  and  maps.  $0.40. 

Selections  from  the  Old  Testament.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Henry  Nelson  Snyder.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  19x1.    Pp.  xix+210.  $0.30. 
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LATIN 

Latin  for  Beginners.   By  Benjamin  L.  D'Ooge.   Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  191 1.  Pp. 

xii+348.    Illustrated.  $1.00. 
Horace :  The  Satires ;  The  Epistles.   With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Edward  P. 

Morris.   New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1909.   Pp.  254+239.  $1.25. 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 
Les  femmes  savantes.    Par  Moliere.    Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vo- 
cabulary by  Charles  A.  Eggert.    New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  191 1. 
Pp.  187.  $0.40. 

Les  lunettes  de  grand-maman.  Par  Pierre  Perrault.  Edited  with  Notes  and 
Vocabulary  by  Mary  Sinclair  Crawford.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  ft  Co., 
191 1.    Pp.  xai.   Illustrated  by  J.  Geoffroy.  $0.35. 

Schiliers  Wilkelm  Tell.  Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Repetitional  Exer- 
cises by  Bert  John  Vos.  (Edition  without  Vocabulary.)  Boston:  Ginn  ft  Co., 
191 1.    Pp.  lvii+300.    Illustrated.  $0.70. 

Jiirg  Jenatsch.  Von  Konrad  Ferdinand  Meyer.  Edited  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  A.  Kenngott.  (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.)  Boston:  D.C. 
Heath  ft  Co.,  191 1.    Pp.  xvi+220.    Illustrated.  $0.60. 

Die  verlorene  Tochter.  Humoreske  von  Ernst  Wichert.  Edited  with  Notes 
and  Vocabulary  by  E.  H.  Babbitt.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  ft  Co.,  191 1.  Pp. 
iv-f-117.  $0.35. 

Kindertranen.  Zwei  Erzahlungen  von  Ernst  von  Wildenbroch.  Edited  with 
Introduction  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Exercises  by  A.  E.  Vestling.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  ft  Co.,  1911.   Pp.  v+i79-  $«-35- 

MATHEMATICS 

First  Year  Algebra.    By  William  J.  Milne.    New  York:  American  Book  Co., 

191 1.    Pp.  320.  $0.85. 
Second  Course  in  Algebra.    By  Herbert  E.  Hawkes,  William  A.  Luby,  and 

Frank  C.  Touton.   Boston:  Ginn  ft  Co.,  19".   Pp-  viii+264.  $0.75. 

AGRICULTURE 

Fundamentals  of  Agriculture.  By  James  Edward  Halligan.  Boston :  D.  C. 
Heath  ft  Co.,  191 1.    Pp.  xiv+492.    Illustrated.  $1.20. 

MUSIC 

Art  Songs  for  High  Schools.  By  Will  Earhart.  New  York:  American  Book 
Co.,  1 910.  Pp.  283.  $0.80. 

The  Mastersinger.  A  Collection  of  Choruses  and  Part  Songs  Arranged  and 
Adapted  for  the  Classroom  and  for  Large  and  Small  Assemblies.  By  Frank 
R.  Rix.  New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1910.  Pp.  192.  $0.65. 

School  Hymnal.  A  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Chants.  Including  Sacred,  Patriotic, 
and  Occasional  Songs,  for  Use  in  Normal,  High,  and  Private  Schools.  By 
Hollis  Dann.  New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1910.  Pp.  191.  $0.50. 
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IRENE  WARREN 
Librarian,  School  of  Education,  The  University  of  Chicago 


Addison,  J.  T.   Young  China  in  the  classroom.  Out.  97:787-91.   (8Ap.  '11.) 
Andrews,  Charles.   Education:    the  next  phase.   Educa.  31:512-18. 
(Ap.  'ir.) 

Benson,  Harriet.   A  girl  at  Heidelberg.   Out  97:782-87.   (8  Ap.  'n.) 
Bostwick,  A.  E.   The  social  work  of  the  library.   Pub.  Lib.  16:192-95. 
(My.  '11.) 

Boynton,  F.  D.   Children's  reading.   Amer.  Educa.  14:352-54.   (Ap.  '11.) 
Bricker,  G.  A.   Agriculture  in  the  public  schools.   Educa.  R.  41:395-403. 
(Ap.  '11.) 

BuRNTrE,  Caroline.  The  standard  of  selection  of  children's  books.   Lib.  J. 

36:161-66.   (Ap.  '11.) 
Butler,  Nicholas  Murray.   University  administration  in  the  United 

States.   Educa.  R.  41:325-44.    (Ap.  '11.) 
Dana,  John  Cotton.  The  country  church  and  the  library.  Out.  98:34-35. 

(6  My.  '11.) 

Davis,  Benjamin  Marshall.  Agricultural  education:   elementary  and 

secondary.   El.  School  T.  11469-84.   (My.  '11.) 
Day,  Cltve.   A  new  course  of  study  in  Yale  college.   Educa.  R.  41:371-81. 

(Ap.  '11.) 

Dew,  Louise  E.   Open-air  schools  for  abnormal  children.   World  To-day 

20:557-64.   (My.  'n.) 
Dyer,  F.  B.   Industrial  education  in  Cincinnati.   School  R.  19:289-94. 

(My.  '11.) 

Endres,  Ernest  A.  H.   America's  school  social  centers.   Pop.  Educator 

28:453-55-   (My. '11.) 
Farr,  Harry.   Library  work  with  children.   Lib.  J.  36:166-71.   (Ap.  '11.) 
Felmley,  David.   The  Normal  schools  and  vocational  education.  West. 

Journ.  of  Educa.  4:154-60.    (Ap.  '11.) 

1  Abbreviations. — Amer.  Educa.,  American  Education;  Educa.,  Education;  Educa. 
R.,  Educational  Review;  El.  School  T.,  Elementary  School  Teacher;  Harp.  W., 
Harper's  Weekly;  Journ.  of  Educa.  Psychol.,  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology; 
Journ.  of  Home  Econ.,  Journal  of  Home  Economics;  Lib.  J.,  Library  Journal;  Lit.  D., 
Literary  Digest;  Liv.  Age,  Living  Age;  Out.,  Outlook;  Pop.  Educator,  Popular  Edu- 
cator; Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Popular  Science  Monthly;  Psychol.  Clinic,  Psychological  Clinic; 
Pub.  Lib.,  Public  Libraries;  School  R.,  School  Review;  Sci.  Amer.,  Scientific 
American;  West.  Journ.  of  Educa.,  Western  Journal  of  Education. 
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Gauss,  Chester  A.  A  college  student's  view  of  educational  methods.  Educa. 

R.  41:404-11.   (Ap.  '11.) 
Genung,  John  Franklin.   My  lowly  teacher.   Harper  122:842-46.  (My. 

'".) 

Greenman,  Edward  Douglas.  The  bibliographic  work  of  the  library  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.   Lib.  J.  36:180-81.   (Ap.  '11.) 

Harding,  B.  F.  A  secondary  school  curriculum.  Educa.  31400-511.  (Ap. 
'11.) 

Hardy,  Carrie  A.   The  evolution  of  the  American  high  school  (1).  West. 

Journ.  of  Educa.  4:160-75.   (Ap.  '11.) 
Hardy,  E.   Yorkshire  schools.   Liv.  Age  51:218-20.   (22  Ap.  '11.) 
Holmes,  Arthur.    Classification  of  clinic  cases.   Psychol.  Clinic  5:36-53. 

(Ap.'n.) 

Idols  of  education.   Dial  50:333-35.    (1  My.  '11.) 

Jastrow,  Joseph.  Problems  of  modern  education.  Dial  50:341-44.  (1  My. 
'11.) 

Josephson,  Aksel  G.  S.   Schools  for  social  workers.   World  To-day  20: 

617-19.   (My.  '11.) 
Kennan,  George.   Student  disorders  in  Russia.  Out.  97:968-74.   (29  Ap. 

'».) 

Kerschensteiner,  Georg.   The  technical  day  trade  schools  in  Germany. 

School  R.  19:295-317.    (My.  *n.) 
Ktrkland,  James  H.  What  it  is  to  be  a  college  president   Educa.  R.  41 41 2. 

(Ap.  '11.) 

Larsson,  Gustap.  To  what  extent  should  vocational  training  be  recognized 
in  our  elementary  schools?  Educa.  31:527-28.   (Ap.  'n.) 

Learned,  William  S.  An  American  teacher's  year  in  a  Prussian  gymnasium. 
Educa.  R.  41:345-70.    (Ap.  '11.) 

Leland,  C.  G.  Classroom  libraries  in  New  York.  Lib.  J.  36:178-79.  (Ap. 
•11.) 

Lipmann,  Orro.   Pedagogical  psychology  of  report.  Journ.  of  Educa. 

Psychol.  2:253-61.   (My.  'u.) 
Lurton,  Freeman  E.   A  study  of  retardation  in  the  schools  of  Minnesota. 

El.  School  T.  11 457-64.    (My.  '11.) 
McGaupltn,  Isabelle.   Vocational  training  for  girls.   Educa.  31:523-26. 

(Ap.  '11.) 

Mayo,  Earl.  The  conservation  of  the  child.   Out.  97 :892-oo3.   (22  Ap.  '11.) 

Meeting  of  superintendents'  and  principals'  association  of  northern  Illinois: 
report  of  Committee  of  Seven  on  an  outline  course  of  study  on  a  scientific 
basis.   El.  School  T.  11:393-449.   (Ap.  '11.) 

Moore,  Charles  Leonard.  The  educational  system  of  the  elder  Mr.  Weller. 
Dial  50:335-37.  (iMy.'n.) 

Muzzey,  David  Savtlle.  State,  church,  and  school  in  France.  The  separa- 
tion of  church  and  school  (3).   School  R.  19:318-32.   (My.  '11.) 
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O'Shea,  M.  V.  A  great  educational  reference  work.  Dial  50:340-52.  (1 
My.  'ii.) 

Parsons,  William  W.   The  housing  question  in  the  state  normal  school. 

West.  Journ.  of  Educa.  4:145-53.    (Ap.  '11.) 
Pearson,  Edmund  L.   The  evil  that  books  do.   Pub.  Lib.  16:188-91.  (My. 

'11.) 

Pearson,  Henry  C.   The  scientific  study  of  the  teaching  of  spelling.  Journ. 

of  Educa.  Psychol.  2:241-52.    (My.  '11.) 
Ralph,  Georgia  G.   Child  welfare  exhibit  in  retrospect.   Lib.  J.  36:157-61. 

(Ap.  '11.) 

Rankin,  Jean  Sherwood.  The  eighth-grade  vocabulary.   El.  School  T.  1 1 : 

465-08.   (My.  '11.) 
Rankin,  Julia  T.   Story  hour  in  the  Carnegie  library  of  Atlanta.   Lib.  J. 

36:181.   (Ap. '11.) 

Ravenhill,  Alice.  The  educational  value  of  play  in  childhood.  Arner. 
Educa.  14:348-51.   (Ap.  *n.) 
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ment.  Journ.  of  Home  Econ.  3:117-25.    (Ap. '11.) 

Robison,  C.  H.  The  present  status  of  agricultural  education  in  public 
secondary  schools  of  the  United  States.   School  R.  19:333-44.  (My.  '1 1.) 

Roosevelt,  Theodore.  Education:  how  old  the  new.  Out.  97:791-92. 
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'11.) 
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The  Department  of  Secondary  Education  of  the  Forty-Ninth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Education  Association,  to  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, July  8-14,  ign,  has  prepared  the  following  program: 

Tuesday  Forenoon,  July  ii,  9:30  O'clock 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Nine  on  Articulation  of  High  School  and 
College. — Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Brooklyn 
N.Y.,  Chairman;  William  Orr,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Charles  W.  Evans,  Principal,  East  Orange  High  School,  East  Orange, 
N.J.;  W.  D.  Lewis,  Principal,  William  Penn  High  School  for  Girls,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  F.  B.  Dyer,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Charles  H.  Judd,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
111.;  William  M.  Butler,  Principal,  Yeatman  High  School,  St  Louis,  Mo.; 
William  H.  Smiley,  Principal,  East  High  School,  Denver,  Colo.;  Alexis  F. 
Lange,  Dean  of  the  Faculties,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  New  Harvard  Plan  for  College  Admission.— Harvey  N.  Davis,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

High-School  Records  and  College  Admission.— (Speaker  to  be  supplied.) 
Discussion. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  July  12,  2:30  O'clock 

ROUND  TABLE  CONFERENCES 

A.  English. — Chairman,  James  F.  Hosic,  Head  of  Department  of  Eng- 
lish, Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Mathematics. — Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  a  Syllabus  of 
Geometry— H.  A.  Slaught,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

C.  Latin.— Chairman,  H.  O.  Williams,  Principal  of  High  School,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

D.  Modern  Foreign  Languages. — Chairman,  Abram  Gideon,  Head  of 
Department  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  State  Normal  School,  Greeley, 
Colo. 

Thursday  Forenoon,  July  13,  9:30  O'clock 

President's  Address.— "The  High-School  Teacher  Himself"— H.  M.  Bar- 
rett, Principal  of  High  School,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
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"Extra-Classroom  Activities  in  High  School:  Their  Place  and  Their 
Importance"— Rufus  C.  Bentley,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  and 
High  School  Visitor,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, California. 

Discussion :  (o)  "Social  Functions" — John  C.  Hanna,  Principal  of  High 
School,  Oak  Park,  111.;  (&)  "School  Publications,  Literary  and  Musical  Or- 
ganizations, Dramatics";  (c)  "Athletics"— William  F.  Geiger,  Principal, 
Broadway  High  School,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Cosmopolitan  High  Schools. — Spencer  R. 
Smith,  Principal,  Wendell  Phillips  High  School,  Chicago,  111.,  Chairman. 


The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  20 
West  44th  Street,  New  York  City,  has  issued  the  first  two  parts  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention  held  last  November  in 
Boston:  Part  . I,  "Trade  Education  for  Girls";  Part  II,  "Apprenticeship 
and  Corporation  Schools."    The  remaining  two  parts  of  the  bulletin  to  be 


NEW  and  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PHYSIOGRAPHY 

Or  Elements  of  Earth  Science.  By  Albert  L.  Arey,  Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn;  Frank  L. 
Bryant,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn;  William  W.  Clendentn,  Wadleigh  High 
School,  New  York  City;  and  William  T.  Morrey,  Bush  wick  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

Ready  in  July 

LATIN  WORD  FORMATION 

A  Manual  based  on  Lodge's  Vocabulary  of  Secondary  School  Latin,  and  which  groups  and  classi- 
fies all  the  derivatives  used  more  than  once  in  four  books  of  Caesar,  six  orations  of  Cicero, 
and  six  books  of  Virgil.   By  Paul  R.  Jenks,  Flushing  High  School,  New  York. 

Ready  in  July. 

STEVENSON'S  TREASURE  ISLAND 

Edited  with  introduction,  notes,  glossary,  and  topics  for  study  by  Charles  Robert  Gaston, 
Richmond  Hill  High  School,  New  York.  In  Heath's  English  Classics  Series. 

Ready  in  August. 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH 

A  book  to  accompany  the  author's  "Handbook  of  Composition."  By  E.  C.  Woolley,  Professor 
in  University  of  Wisconsin.  Ready  in  June, 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICS 

A  modern  course  for  high  schools.  By  S.  E.  Coleman,  head  of  Department  of  Science,  High 
School,  Oakland,  California.  Ready  in  July. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO,  Publishers 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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issued  in  two  weeks  are  entitled  respectively  "Part  Time  and  Evening 
Schools"  and  "The  Social  Significance  of  Industrial  Education." 

Part  I,  "Trade  Education  for  Girls"  contains  addresses  upon  the  De- 
mands and  Opportunities  for  Girls  in  Trades  and  Stores.  Dr.  Susan 
M.  Kingsbury  of  Boston  gives  a  clear  analysis  of  the  demands  for  girls 
in  the  needle  trades  in  and  near  the  city  of  Boston.  Miss  Edith  M.  Howes, 
President  of  the  Girls*  Trade  Education  League,  Boston,  follows  Dr. 
Kingsbury  with  a  discussion  on  "What  Schools  Can  Do  to  Train  for  Needle 
Trades."  Mr.  D.  F.  Edwards,  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial 
Development  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  speaking  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  retail  merchant,  discusses  the  opportunities  for  girls 
in  department  stores;  while  Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince  describes  the  work 
of  the  Union  School  of  Salesmanship,  Boston,  in  offering  opportunities 
for  such  training.  Papers  by  Miss  Helen  R.  Hildreth,  acting  superintendent 
of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Walter 
A.  Hawkins,  of  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston;  Mr.  Ralph  Albertson,  of  W. 
S.  Butler  &  Co.,  Boston;  and  Mr.  C.  Lothrop  Higgins,  Boston,  on  the  same 
general  subject  are  reported. 


TEACHERS  OF  LATIN 

Will  Find  an  Ideal  Book  in 

A  Latin  Grammar 

By  H.  E.  Burton,  Professor  of  Latin,  Dartmouth  College 

Most  Latin  Grammars  are  either  too  complex  or  too  meager. 
Most  Latin  Grammars  give  more  examples  than  are  needed. 
Most  Latin  Grammars  have  a  complicated  system  of  paragraph  numbers. 

This  Latin  Grammar  is  not  too  complex  for  beginners  and  not  too  meager  for  ad- 
vanced students;  it  is  the  only  grammar  on  the  market  today  that  adequately 
meets  the  needs  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

This  Latin  Grammar  has  just  enough  but  not  too  many  examples. 
This  Latin  Grammar  has  a  remarkably  clear  arrangement  of  paragraphs,  making  it 
particularly  easy  for  reference  work. 
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Part  II  contains  the  address  on  "Apprenticeship  and  Corporation  Schools." 
In  an  introductory  paper,  Mr.  H.  W.  Alexander,  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  outlines  the  general  principles  and  require- 
ments of  apprentice  instruction.  Mr.  Tracy  Lyon,  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  describes 
in  a  very  interesting  paper  the  training  which  the  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany offers  its  apprentices.  Mr.  Lyon  says,  "We  have  a  very  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  the  problem  of  industrial  education."  As 
to  the  aim  of  the  apprentice  instruction,  he  says  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  company  "to  make  all-round  mechanics  of  the  majority  of  the  boys," 
and  says  that  his  company  believes  that  the  very  considerable  expense  in- 
volved in  apprenticeship  instruction  will  prove  to  be  justified,  even  though 
its  graduates  are  under  no  obligation  to  remain  in  the  company's  service. 

Professor  Alva  W.  Stamper,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Chico,  Cali- 
fornia, the  author  of  the  article  on  "The  Financial  Administration  of  Stu- 
dent Organizations  in  Secondary  Schools,"  in  the  January  School  Review, 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  anyone  interested  the  pamphlet  of  instructions  used 
by  the  student  organizations  of  this  school,  or  to  give  any  further  details. 


Announcement 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

By  DAVID  SAVILLE  MUZZEY 

Director  of  History  in  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York 

IN  PRESS 

This  book,  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  students  in  upper  high-school  classes,  presents  a  lively 
and  continuous  narrative  of  the  political  development  of  our  country.  Problems  of  social  and  economic 
significance,  which  have  determined  the  progress  of  the  country,  are  treated  typically  and  with  conciseness, 
minor  details  having  been  avoided  in  order  to  give  ample  emphasis  to  subjects  of  first-rate  importance. 

Special  features  of  the  book  are  its  vivid  literary  style,  its  development  of  each  topic,  regardless  of  such 
artificial  chronological  categories  as  presidential  administrations,  its  full  discussion  of  the  federal  power  in 
connection  with  the  Constitution,  its  emphasis  on  the  westward -moving  frontier  as  the  most  constant  and 
potent  force  in  our  history,  and  its  recognition  of  the  influence  of  economic  factors  on  our  sectional  rivalries 
and  political  theories.  Over  one-third  of  the  text  is  devoted  to  the  political  and  economic  history  of  the 
United  States  since  the  Civil  War. 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  SEE 

The  Yosemite,  the  Big  Trees,  the  many  Vacation  Resorts  of  California  and  Rebuilt  San  Francisco  ? 

You  can  do  so  at  comparatively  small  cost  if  you  attend  the  National  Education  Association  Conven- 
tion in  San  Francisco  July  S-14,  ion. 

(Printed  by  request  of  Ike  National  Education  Aitociation.) 
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This  floor  was  never  treated 

except  with  water  sprinkled  before  sweeping.  The 
boards  are  splintered  and  joints  and  nails  sprung; 
it  is  old  before  its  time. 

The  air  above  this  floor  was  filled  with  dust 
and  everything  in  the  room  was  dust-covered. 


Do  YOUR  customers 
think  of  your  store  as  a 
dusty  one  t 

Are  YOUR  floors  dis- 
integrating t 


Sold  by  dealers  every- 
where. 

Not  intended  Jor  house- 
hold use. 

Send  Jor  tree  booklet, 
"Duit,  and  ItM  Dmitri.  " 


This  floor,  in  a  popular  and  successful  store,  was 
regularly  treated  with  Standard  Floor  Dressing  for 
years.    It  has  worn  down  smoothly  and  evenly. 

All  ihe  dust  that  settles  is  held  down,  and  the  air 
is  clean  and  clear.  Goods  and  fixtures  remain  bright 
and  unsoiled  by  dust  when  a  floor  is 

Treated  with  Standard  Floor  Dressing 


Standard  Oil  Company 

In  Torpor a  ted 
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The  Delicious  Flavor  of 

Baker's 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Apftcals  to  the  strong 
and  vigorous  as  well 
as  to  those  who  seek 
health  and  strength. 

IT  IS  A  PERFECT 
FOOD  IMIXK 

pyMML       53  ™&h'St  AwardS 
if.  S.  I'm-  Oft 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780.   Dorchester,  Mass. 


Do  not  keep  both  food  and  germs  in  the 
refrigerator.  To  prevent  musty  smells 
and  keep  air  of  refrigerator  pure  and 
sweet,  place  a  bowl  containing  sponge 
sprinkled  with  Piatt's  Chlorides  where 
food  is  kept.  Wash  sponge  occasionally 
with 

Platts  Chlorides. 

The  Odorless  Disinfectant. 

A  tOlorU»*  liquid,  safe  and  economical,  it  doe*  act 
cover  one  odor  emh  another,  bat  removes  the  caaea. 


ATHLETES 

TO  KEEP  IN  GOOD  TRIM 

MUST  LOOK  WELL 

TO  THE  CONDITION 
OF  THE  SKIN 

TO  THIS  END 
THE  BATH  SHOULD 
BE  HAD  WITH 
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number?1*  SEPTEMBER,    igi  I  number  187 


A  REPORT  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  SECONDARY 
MATHEMATICS  IN  FRANCE 


G.  W.  MYERS 
The  University  of  Chicago 

Programs  of  the  secondary  mathematical  work  of  European 
schools  have  been  rather  plentiful  among  us  of  recent  years. 
Many  an  educational  moral  has  of  late  been  pointed  and  many 
a  mathematical  tale  adorned  with  what  they  are  accomplishing 
on  the  other  side.  Numerous  books  and  reports  have  been  telling 
us  many  things  since  the  century  opened  that  put  the  mathe- 
matical work  of  French,  German,  and  English  secondary  schools 
before  us  in  a  distinctly  favorable  light.  As  a  background  to 
assist  in  throwing  our  own  delinquencies  into  bold  relief,  Euro- 
pean secondary-school  work  has  done  many  a  service  on  our 
educational  platforms  and  in  educational  prints.  Who  that  reads 
has  not  heard  of  the  high  mathematical  attainment  of  French 
boys  on  reaching  the  baccalaureate?  Who  has  not  read  of  the 
high  efficiency  of  the  mathematical  teaching  of  the  German  Gym- 
nasia, of  the  heuristic  method  as  the  German  teacher  employs 
it,  and  of  the  Klein  reform  movement  in  secondary  mathematical 
education?  The  Perry  movement  has  been  on  our  lips,  if  not 
on  our  minds  and  consciences,  almost  incessantly  for  the  last 
five  or  ten  years. 

These  facts  as  well  as  professional  interests  in  my  own 
school  induced  me  to  spend  eight  months  of  my  last  year  out  of 
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residence  in  visiting  and  inspecting  classroom  work  in  secondary 
mathematics  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London.  To  be  able  to  see  for 
myself  the  nature  of  the  work  and  to  feel  its  spirit,  to  sense,  as 
one  can  only  when  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  significance  of  the  edu- 
cational aims  and  practices  of  the  systems  and  the  teaching  as 
they  actually  show  in  the  working,  was  my  prime  motive.  It 
will  be  my  attempt  here  to  detail  some  of  the  most  salient  practi- 
cal lessons  drawn  from  the  experiences  of  my  visiting  in  France 
and  from  the  work  seen  and  studied. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  work  seen  and  experienced  at  close 
range  readily  tends  to  take  on  a  long-range  character  in  the  re- 
porting, and  still  a  report  from  actual  classrooms  has  some  values 
that  are  lacking  in  reports  based  on  programs,  descriptions,  and 
professed  ideals.  Through  an  examination  of  what  is  actually 
being  accomplished  we  may  often  find  food  for  reflection  and 
stimuli  to  minor  improvement,  even  where  we  fail  to  go  to  the 
extent  of  emulation. 

The  oft-repeated  maxim,  "Paris  is  France,"  is  of  course  not 
entirely  correct  even  for  French  mathematical  teaching.  It  is 
true,  however,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  that  any  particular 
American  city  epitomizes  the  educational  practice  of  our  country 
as  a  whole.  Nor  does  Berlin  typify  Germany,  or  London  Great 
Britain,  to  an  extent  at  all  comparable  to  the  extent  to  which 
Paris  typifies  France.  And  there  are  good  reasons  why  Paris 
so  closely  represents  France  educationally. 

First,  the  French  are  a  more  homogeneous  people  than  are 
our  own,  or  those  of  either  Germany  or  Great  Britain.  In 
language,  in  politics,  and  in  social  and  industrial  ideas  and  ideals 
the  sections  and  provinces  of  France  are  not  widely  divergent. 
Racial  instincts  and  characteristics  are  essentially  the  same  every- 
where. 

Second,  as  a  reflection  and  an  outgrowth  of  this  homo- 
geneity, the  system  of  education  is,  and  has  long  been,  highly 
unified  and  centralized,  the  same  programs  of  study,  prepared 
in  the  central  office,  being  used  everywhere.  Though  different 
schools  may  and  do  stress  one  feature  or  another,  or  vary  a 
little  in  the  interpretation  and  administration  of  the  program 
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or  in  methods  applied  in  carrying  out  the  program,  all  must  con- 
form to  the  spirit  of  the  same  program  and  prepare  to  meet  the 
same  examination  tests  upon  their  -work.  Here  and  there  one  may 
hear  mild  protests  to  the  purport  that  initiative  and  originality 
are  hereby  very  sorely  curbed,  though  on  the  whole  the  tendency 
of  teachers  is  to  say,  "The  good  teacher  finds  it  in  his  mental 
constitution  to  conform  to  the  program,  and  the  poor  teacher 
needs  to  be  made  to  conform."  It  is  not  in  the  purpose  of  the 
writer  here  to  criticize  this  point  of  view.  The  French  teacher 
is  not  an  American  teacher,  and  he  is  entitled  to  his  differentiat- 
ing points  of  view. 

Third,  the  Parisian  school  system  is  commonly  regarded  by 
Frenchmen  as  the  capstone  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
country.  Positions  in  Parisian  schools  are  looked  upon  as  the 
ultimate  goal  of  every  ambitious  teacher,  and  the  flower  of 
French  genius  regards  promotion  to  Paris  as  sufficient  reward 
for  half  a  lifetime  of  meritorious  service.  A  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  of  Paris  have  come  to 
their  positions  through  long  and  often  varied  service  in  the 
schools  of  outlying  provinces.  All  this  is  readily  explained  by 
the  circumstances  that  Parisian  positions  carry  better  salaries, 
permit  higher  specialization,  and  rank  higher  in  dignity,  and  that 
the  gay  French  capital  offers  more  in  the  way  of  amenities  and 
opportunities  of  life.  The  result  is  that  Paris  gets  the  pick  and 
variety  of  French  teaching  genius.  The  programs  are  prepared 
by  this  representative  body  of  the  teaching  talent  of  the  nation. 

In  studying  the  foreigner's  way  of  teaching  a  special  sub- 
ject, one  may  make  a  blanket  study  of  every  phase  of  the  school 
work  in  the  subject  with  a  view  to  giving  a  sort  of  picture  of 
the  complete  status;  or  one  may  concentrate  attention  upon  the 
narrower  field  of  the  best  teaching  in  a  special  subject  with  a 
view  to  penetrating  to  the  spirit  of  teaching  plans  and  methods, 
of  discovering  its  results  and  possibilities  in  action,  the  causes 
of  its  successes,  and  the  elements  of  its  excellence.  The  former 
plan  of  study  results  in  general  information  of  professional 
value  to  administrative  officials.  The  latter  leads  to  narrower 
but  deeper  meanings  and,  it  is  thought,  to  more  specific  pro- 
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fessional  worth  to  the  actual  teacher  and  to  one  whose  work  is 
with  teachers.  The  writer,  regarding  it  as  his  prime  duty  to 
signal  ways  of  improving  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  chose 
the  latter  type  of  study.  For  the  following  reasons  then  this 
report  must  be  regarded  as  of  somewhat  narrowed  significance : 
(i)  the  writer  studied  the  best  teaching  he  could  find;  (2)  he 
studied  only  mathematical  teaching,  and  that  too  of  only  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  institutions  that  prepare  the 
teachers  of  these  schools;1  (3)  in  France,  he  studied  only  the 
teaching  of  the  schools  of  Paris  (including  St.  Cloud). 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  however,  it  is  seen  that 
the  teaching  of  Parisian  schools  has  a  very  much  larger  signifi- 
cance for  all  of  France  than  one  is  likely  to  think.  Programs 
of  study,  and  curricula,  and  instructions  and  suggestions  to 
teachers,  all  issue  from  the  central  office  and  are  the  same  every- 
where, as  is  also  the  preparatory  training  required  of  teachers. 
The  reader  will  be  sufficiently  on  his  guard  if  he  is  reminded 
that  the  specific  things  seen  and  studied  were  in  Parisian  schools, 
and  any  inferences  from  them  of  a  special  character  may  of 
course  be  regarded  as  applying  directly  to  the  schools  of  Paris. 

It  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  reader  of  this  report  to  have 
before  him  the  general  time  allotment  to  mathematics  in  the 
curriculum,  with  the  ages  of  pupils  belonging  normally  to  its 
successive  stages.  Since  French  schools  cover  jn  ten  years  the 
ground  we  cover  in  twelve,  there  is  no  great  advantage  in  under- 
taking to  place  the  several  grades  of  the  two  systems  into  a 
year-for-year  correspondence.  The  French  gain  two  years  on 
us,  and  in  mathematics  more  than  two  years,  but  they  gain  it 
at  no  particular  points.  They  have  omitted  matter  that  we  in- 
clude, reorganized  what  they  have  kept,  digested  it  so  to  speak, 
all  along  the  route,  so  that  the  child  is  ahead  of  his  American 
representative  by  more  and  more  every  year.  But  they  also 
do  much  that  we  do  not.    In  both  systems  children  begin  at  six 

■  Those  who  arc  interested  in  the  proKram  of  studies  and  scheme  of  organization  of  ele- 
mentary education  in  France  arc  referred  to  Farrington's  The  Public  Primary  School  System 
of  France  (published  by  Teachers  College),  and  for  analogous  information  on  secondary  educa- 
tion in  France  the  reader  is  referred  to  French  Secondary  Schools,  by  the  same  author  (pub- 
ished  by  Longmans). 
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years  of  age.  but  by  ten  years  of  age  the  French  child  is  more 
than  a  year  ahead  of  the  American  in  mathematics.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  he  is  nearly  two  years  ahead 
of  the  boy  or  girl  in  America.  By  the  end  of  the  high  school 
he  is  more  than  two  or  perhaps  three  years  ahead  of  the  Ameri- 
can boy  or  girl  in  mathematics,  and  it  has  been  a  gradual  and 
steady  gain  all  along.  It  cannot  with  correctness  be  localized, 
though  most  of  it  is  made  before  the  age  for  entering  the 
American  high  school. 

It  is  perhaps  already  clear  that  this  paper  is  to  talk  consider- 
ably about  elementary-school  mathematics.  In  our  sense  of 
elementary  school,  this  is  necessary,  because  the  division  be- 
tween French  secondary  and  elementary  schools  is  vertical, 
rather  than  horizontal  as  with  us.  Secondary  education  there 
differs  in  quality,  in  length  of  curriculum,  and  in  school  con- 
stituency, from  elementary  education.  Both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  admit  the  child  at  six  years  of  age,  both  lead 
him  along  pretty  much  the  same  route  for  four  years,  then  the 
curricula  begin  to  part  company.  Children  in  elementary  schools 
who  contemplate  secondary  education  take  an  examination  for 
admission  to  the  secondary  school  at  the  age  of  ten  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, enter  the  lycee  or  the  college.  The  studies  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  here  become  more  vocational  in  character,  and 
soon  take  on  a  decided  business,  vocational,  or  trade  flavor. 
These  schools  aim  to  prepare  the  boy  or  girl  to  go  into  useful 
work  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  They  give  at  the  end  a  leaving 
certificate  which  is  useful  to  the  holder  in  getting  employment 
and  at  the  normal  schools.  The  secondary  curricula  here  take 
on  a  more  linguistic,  cultural,  and  classic  flavor,  as  their  aim 
is  to  prepare  for  the  professions  and  higher  callings. 

The  secondary  institutions,  called  lycees  and  colleges,  that 
are  fully  equipped  and  caparisoned,  as  most  Paris  institutions 
are,  have  four  years  of  work  of  an  elementary  character,  pre- 
ceding and  preparing  for  the  secondary  work  proper.  They 
charge  tuition  and  are  patronized  by  the  better-to-do  families, 
that  do  not  desire  their  children  to  be  mixed  promiscuously 
with  the  children  of  laborers,  servants,  etc.    Class  distinctions 
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are  still  strong  in  French  society.  I  give  below  a  table  showing 
the  age  of  pupils,  the  designation  of  the  year,  the  character  of 
the  mathematical  work,  the  number  of  hours  a  week  given  to 
it,  and  the  total  number  of  hours  a  week  of  work  required  of 
the  pupil.  The  word  calcul  means  what  we  would  term  reckon- 
ing with  both  abstract  and  concrete  numerals,  and  is  both  mental 
and  written,  though  mainly  mental.  Perhaps  formal  arithmetical 
operations  with  emphasis  on  mental  calculation  is  the  most  ac- 
curately descriptive  phrase  for  it. 


TIME-ALLOTMENT  FOR  MATHEMATICAL  STUDIES  OF 
PRE-SECONDARY  YEARS 


Age 

Designation 

Mathematics 

Drawinft 

ToUl 

6  

i  st  preparatory 
ad  preparatory 
ist  elementary 
2d  elementary 

Calcul,  3  hours 
Calcul,  3  hours 
Calcul,  4  hours 
Calcul,  4  hours 

2o  hours 
20  hours 
20  hours 
20  hours 

8  

Drawing,  i  hour 
Drawing,  i  hour 

9  

At  the  end  of  the  last  year  of  the  above  preparatory  pro- 
gram the  pupil  takes  an  examination  to  test  his  fitness  to  enter 
a  lycee  or  a  college.  (The  French  college,  be  it  noted,  is  a  sec- 
ondary institution.)  If  he  fails,  he  remains  where  he  is,  doing 
the  work  of  the  second  elementary  year  over  again,  preparatory 
to  trying  the  secondary  examinations  the  next  year. 

But  here,  where  the  first  of  the  two  cycles  into  which  sec- 
ondary curricula  are  divided  horizontally  begins,  the  program 
of  secondary  work  splits  into  two  vertical  branches:  (a)  the 
Latin,  and  (b)  the  modern-language  branches.  This  first  cycle 
includes  a  unity  of  four  years  of  study,  and  equips  the  pupil 
with  a  definite  body  of  well-organized  and  useful  knowledge, 
so  that  if  he  is  not  able  or  willing  to  continue  farther,  the  school 
program  has  done  all  it  can  to  put  at  his  disposal  the  most 
practical  parts  of  secondary  education,  and  to  give  to  the  matter 
of  instruction  the  sort  of  organization  and  unity  that  constitutes 
it  at  the  same  time  into  a  type  of  modest  but  real  culture.  At 
the  natural  breaking-point  which  comes  thus  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  or  last  year  of  the  first  cycle,  many  boys  and  girls  drop 
out  either  from  preference  or  from  necessity  and  go  to  work. 
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From  the  formal  and  rather  exacting  nature  of  the  work  many 
pupils  become  tired  or  discouraged,  or  fail  to  see  the  value  of 
the  school,  and  very  willingly  drop  out. 

The  mathematical  part  of  the  program  of  the  first  cycle  is 
given  below.  The  numerators  of  the  fractional  numbers  stand- 
ing beside  the  subjects  indicate  the  number  of  hours  a  week 
given  to  the  subject,  and  the  denominators  are  the  total  number 
of  hours  a  week  required  of  the  pupil  by  the  entire  program  of 
studies.  When  a  denominator  is  written  thus,  23+3,  the  mean- 
ing is  that  twenty-three  hours  a  week  are  required,  and  that 
there  are  three  additional  hours  of  optional  work. 

TIME  ALLOTMENT  FOR  MATHEMATICAL  STUDIES  OF  THE 

FIRST  CYCLE 


A.  Latin 


B.  Modern 


IO. 


Sixth,  VI 


Cakul, 


23 


11. 


12. 


13- 


Fifth,  V 


Fourth,  IV 


Third,  III 


Drawing,^ 
*3 

Cakul,  ± 
23 

Drawing, 

Mathematics.  — — 
23+3 

Drawing,  ^ 
Mathematics, 

23+3 
Drawing,  ^ 


Mathematics    and  Descriptive 
4 

22 

Drawing,  — 
22 

Mathematics    and  Geometrical 

Drawing,  — 

23 

Mathematics,  — 
23 


Mathematics,  — 
23 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  — 

23 


Here,  where  the  study  of  Greek  begins,  each  of  the  above 
branches  splits  again  into  two  lines  of  study,  running  through 
the  second  cycle,  which  consists  of  another  unity  of  work  of 
three  years'  duration.  Below  is  given  the  time  schedule  of 
mathematical  studies. 

Here  the  examinations  for  the  baccalaureate  are  taken. 
Then  comes  another  year  divided  first  into  classes  de  la  philoso- 
phie  and  classes  des  mathe'matiques,  each  of  which  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  designated  Section  A  and  Section  B. 
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Students  destined  to  the  higher  institutions  which  make 
strong  demands  in  mathematics  for  admission  often  remain  in 
this  post-baccalaureate  year  for  the  second,  or  even  a  third,  year 
of  study,  to  insure  their  ability  to  meet  the  entrance  demands. 
The  writer  is  quite  definitely  of  the  impression  that  the  average 
age  of  boys  leaving  this  last  work  is  nearer  eighteen  than  six- 


TIME  SCHEDULE  OF  MATHEMATICAL  STUDIES  OF  THE 

SECOND  CYCLE 


Age  I     A.  Latin-Greek 

B.   Latin-Modern - 
Lanxuaxe 

C-  Latin-Science 

D.  Modcrn-Language- 

Science 

(  Mathematics,  2 
(  Drawing  -- 

/  r~|-a 

V  Mathematics,   — 

J  aa+4 

(  Drawmg,  „+4 

/  Drawing, 

v  34 

\  Mathematics,  — ~ 
3  »S+° 

(  Drawing, 

(  Mathematics.  ~6 

f  Gcom.Drawing,  *  * 

\  36 

I  Mathematics,  5 
3  as 
1  a+a 
(  Gcom.Drawing, 

(  Mathematics,  - 

3  »7 

f  Geom. Drawing, 

I  Mathematics. 
3  »7 

(  Geom.  Drawing. 

IS 

THE  MATHEMATICAL  TIME  SCHEDULE  FOR  THE 
POST-BACCALAUREATE  YEAR 


Classes  des  MATntiiAnQi'Es 

Section  B 

Section  A 

Section  B 

/  Mathematics  

Age 

"""(Drawing 

2 

22}-f4 
0+2 

22J+4 

O-f-2 

8_ 
27J  +  2 

2  +  2 

8 

28* +  2 
2+2 

22J+4 

22*  +  4 

27J  +  2 

281  +  2 

teen.  The  boy,  however,  who  enters  at  six  and  makes  a  year 
of  the  curriculum  every  school  year  will  finish  at  sixteen.  But 
he  is  the  exception.  The  program  of  studies  is  very  heavy,  and 
it  may  be  said  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  liberality  to  cover  the 
case  that  only  the  best  third  or  fourth  of  the  pupils  succeed  in 
doing  this.  The  program  seems  to  have  been  planned  with  a 
view  to  giving  the  bright  boy  all  he  can  do,  and  with  the  idea 
that  the  mediocre  and  average  boy  must  expect  to  drop  behind 
by  a  year  or  two  before  reaching  the  end.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  evidences  to  the  onlooker  that  the  French  system  of  educa- 
tion looks  primarily  rather  to  the  development  of  the  few  highly 
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endowed  persons  than  to  the  raising  of  the  general  level  of  all. 
It  is  perhaps  fairer  to  say  the  primary  aim  seems  to  be  to  en- 
courage and  foster  genius,  and  the  secondary  aim  is  to  raise  the 
general  level.  The  thought  that  it  is  better  to  develop  one  genius 
highly  than  to  raise  by  a  little  the  ability  of  a  thousand  mediocre 
persons,  which  breathes  through  French  educational  literature, 
is  reflected  in  more  ways  than  one  in  the  national  system  of  edu- 
cation. 

It  appears  from  the  time  assignments  given  above  that  in 
the  first  and  second  preparatory  years  calculation  takes  more 
than  14  per  cent  of  the  pupil's  school  time,  while  in  the  first  and 
second  elementary  years  it  takes  over  22  per  cent  of  his  time. 
The  drawing  is  what  we  would  call  form-work  and  partakes 
about  equally  of  a  free-hand  and  of  a  geometrical  character. 
Counting  half  of  it  as  mathematical,  it  is  about  correct  to  say 
that  the  pupil  gives  22^/2  per  cent  of  his  school-time  during  the 
latter  two  years  to  mathematical  study.  As  a  result  the  pupil 
is  here  able  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  whole  num- 
bers and  simple  common  fractions;  to  understand  the  decimal 
notation,  and  to  use  with  skill  the  metric  weights  and  measures. 
The  work  thus  far  has  centered  on  technique.  The  French  boy 
can  do  better  rapid  mental  calculation  than  the  American  boy 
ever  learns  in  school  to  do.  To  any  of  us  this  looks  like  a 
stupendous  performance,  but  it  is  actually  accomplished  in 
Parisian  public  schools.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
French  boy  is  better  off  mathematically  here  than  the  American 
public-school  boy  is  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade.  The  work 
has  been  formal  arithmetic,  and  geometrical  drawing  and  sketch- 
ing. 

Counting  one-half  the  time  given  to  drawing  as  mathe- 
matical, as  seems  justifiable  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  the 
percentages  of  the  pupil's  school-time  required  for  mathematics 
through  the  four  years  of  the  first  cycle  are:  in  the  Latin 
course,  14  per  cent,  14  per  cent,  14  per  cent,  and  22  per  cent; 
in  the  modem-language  course,  22.7  per  cent,  22  per  cent,  22 
per  cent,  and  22  per  cent.  Through  the  second  cycle  of  two 
years  the  percentages  run  thus:  in  the  Latin-Greek  course,  12*4 
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per  cent,  4^  per  cent;  in  the  Latin-modern-language  course, 
12^/2  per  cent,  6  per  cent;  in  the  Latin-science  course,  23  per 
cent,  24  per  cent;  and  in  the  modern-language-science  course, 
30  per  cent,  30  per  cent.  In  the  post-baccalaureate  year  the  per- 
centages are :  in  the  philosophy  course,  1 1  per  cent ;  in  the  mathe- 
matical course,  33  per  cent. 

To  put  the  results  in  a  little  more  convenient  form  for  com- 
parison, we  may  say  that  on  entering  upon  secondary  education 
proper  the  French  child  has  spent  19  per  cent  of  his  school  time 
on  mathematical  study;  on  reaching  the  baccalaureate  he  has 
spent  14  7  per  cent  or  21.1  per  cent  or  22.6  per  cent,  according  as 
he  has  chosen  the  classics,  modern  languages  and  science,  or 
science  and  mathematics.  At  the  close  of  the  post-baccalaureate 
year  the  percentages  under  the  circumstances  just  mentioned 
are  14.2  per  cent,  22.4  per  cent,  and  23.6  per  cent. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  may  readily  convince  himself 
how  far  the  most  exacting  mathematical  requirements  of  Ameri- 
can public  schools  fall  below  these  figures.  This  comparison 
will  of  course  have  little  significance  with  those  who  are  sure 
that  mathematics  is  taking  too  much  of  the  program  time  with 
us.  It  will  have  significance  with  those  who  would  like  to  see 
our  country  assume  something  like  a  favorable  place  among 
other  nations  in  mathematical  culture  and  productivity. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  also  that  in  many  of  the  years 
of  the  French  program  the  above  figures  may  be  modified  by 
election  of  optional  work  in  mathematics  and  drawing.  The 
modifications,  be  it  noted,  will  invariably  increase  the  above 
percentages  of  time  given  to  mathematical  study.  Few  indeed 
of  our  school  principals  will  find  mathematics  taking  the  lion's 
share  of  the  program  time  in  anything  like  the  French  measure. 

In  looking  over  my  notes  I  find  that  I  saw  in  the  schools  of 
Paris  the  actual  classwork  of  forty-eight  different  teachers  of 
mathematics,  in  seventy-four  exercises,  thirteen  of  which  were 
two-hour  exercises.  Twenty-one  of  these  teachers  and  forty- 
four  of  the  class  exercises  were  in  lycics  and  colleges,  which, 
as  has  been  said,  are  the  secondary  institutions.  A  prominent 
French  teacher  said  recently  in  public  that  the  best  definition  of 
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French  secondary  education  is  that  education  which  is  given  in 
lycees  and  colleges. 

As  samples  of  the  kind  of  work  of  the  later  secondary 
classes  visited  the  following  may  serve : 

On  November  10,  1910,  I  visited  a  two-hour  class  exercise  of 
forty  boys  preparing  for  the  military  school,  and  doing  the  work 
in  the  special  type  of  mathematics  required  of  such  classes  in 
the  post-baccalaureate  year.  The  boys  were  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years  old.    The  teacher  was  a  man  of  about  fifty  years. 

The  room  was  fitted  with  parallel  rows  of  benches  without 
backs,  with  bench-like  desks  in  front  of  the  seats  to  support 
the  notebooks  and  inkstands.  No  texts  were  in  evidence,  but 
every  boy  had  a  fat  notebook,  in  which  he  struggled  to  get  down 
all  that  the  teacher  said  that  was  new.  In  this  classroom  much 
descriptive  geometry  is  done.  The  blackboard  is  rather  larger 
than  customary,  being  about  1  j/2  by  2^2  meters.  The  room  was 
rather  poorly  lighted  by  a  single  large  window. 

The  theme  with  which  the  recitation  opened  was  descrip- 
tive geometry.  Papers  which  the  professor  had  gone  over  and 
marked  were  handed  back  to  the  pupils,  and  the  professor  spent 
some  five  or  ten  minutes  commenting  on  the  errors  and  miscon- 
ceptions that  the  papers  had  revealed.  A  boy  was  then  called 
to  the  board  to  discuss  a  proposition  having  to  do  with  the  pro- 
jection of  an  ellipse,  and  after  completing  its  discussion  he  was 
given  two  or  three  further  propositions  about  the  projections  of 
intersecting  planes.  The  boy  talked,  sketched  free-hand,  demon- 
strated, and  stood  the  fire  of  class  criticism  for  about  fifteen  min- 
utes. The  teacher  acted  as  moderator.  The  boy  was  then  excused 
and  a  second  was  called.  The  second  boy  went  through  a  similar 
experience,  the  professor  acting  as  umpire  between  him  and  the 
class,  and  after  another  fifteen-minute  period  he  was  excused. 
No  rulers  were  used  in  the  drawing;  rapid  free-hand  but  alto- 
gether satisfactory  sketches  served  to  guide  the  thinking,  and 
this  was  all  that  was  insisted  on. 

The  professor  then  announced  that  he  would  proceed  with 
a  composition  on  algebra.  He  began  in  a  sort  of  lecture-dicta- 
tion method  with  the  consideration  of  equivalence  conditions  for 
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two  general  polynomials  of  nth  degree  in  real  coefficients,  illus- 
trated his  theory  by  applying  it  to  the  separation  of  fractions 
into  partial  fractions,  and  to  reducing  fractions  to  a  common 
denominator.  Then  followed  in  order:  (i)  The  addition  of 
algebraic  fractions;  (2)  The  subtraction  of  algebraic  fractions; 
(3)  The  multiplication  of  algebraic  fractions;  (4)  The  division 
of  algebraic  fractions;  (5)  The  general  law  of  proportionality 
by  composition;  (6)  The  general  theory  of  exponents  for  posi- 
tive integral  exponents;  (7)  The  general  law  for  negative  in- 
tegral exponents.  Points  (6)  and  (7)  included  the  laws  of  ex- 
ponents for  products,  quotients,  powers,  and  roots,  all  complete. 
Of  course  the  significance  of  the  zero-exponent  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for  also.  The  drum  roll  then  closed  the  two-hour  period 
of  work.  The  exercise  was  made  up  of  discussion  of  previously 
assigned  work  on  descriptive  geometry,  work  before  the  class 
by  individual  students  also  on  descriptive  geometry,  and  then 
lecture  work  by  the  teacher  on  pure  algebra  for  nearly  one  and 
one-half  hours.  It  was  the  pupil's  task  to  take  notes  and  by  the 
next  recitation — two  days  later — to  have  his  notes  well  assim- 
ilated. The  amount  of  work  covered  seemed  tremendous,  but 
the  recitations  on  it  later  showed  it  to  have  been  well  under- 
stood. 

On  the  same  date  I  visited  a  one-hour  class  exercise,  also 
called  a  composition.  Here  there  were  thirty-five  boys  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  room  was  fitted  in  about 
the  same  way  as  the  one  described  above,  though  it  was  smaller 
and  lighter. 

The  professor  at  the  board  (1X3  meters)  dictated,  ex- 
plained, and  talked  on  several  problems  and  propositions  that 
were  assigned  to  the  class  to  be  worked  out  and  incorporated 
in  their  notes.  The  work  was  plane  geometry.  Samples  of  the 
exercises  are :  ( 1 )  A  diameter  perpendicular  to  a  chord  of  a 
circle  bisects  the  chord  and  also  the  subtended  arc,  and  recipro- 
cally; (2)  Two  equal  chords  subtend  equal  arcs  and  reciprocally; 
(3)  Equal  chords  are  equally  distant  from  the  center,  and  re- 
ciprocally ;  (4)  Of  two  unequal  chords  the  shorter  is  nearer  the 
center,  and  reciprocally.    There  were  in  all  six  such  proposi- 
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tions,  the  proofs  of  which  were  roughly  and  quickly  sketched  by 
the  professor. 

The  rest  of  the  hour  was  spent  by  the  teacher  in  giving  a 
view,  retrospectively  and  perspectively,  of  some  twenty  funda- 
mental propositions  on  the  geometry  of  the  circle,  some  of 
which  had  already  been  studied  by  the  class,  and  some  not. 

The  object  of  the  work  seemed  to  be  to  make  use  of  the 
knowledge  the  pupils  already  had  of  the  geometry  of  the  circle, 
as  a  vantage-ground  from  which  to  get  a  first  somewhat  com- 
plete view  of  the  whole  of  what  we  should  call  the  book  on  the 
circle  in  our  standard  texts.  This  exercise  furnishes  a  good 
example  of  a  kind  of  teaching  in  which  the  French  are  more 
skilful  than  we  are:  viz.,  in  giving  a  carefully  summarized  ex- 
hibit of  an  entire  topic,  or  subject,  in  something  of  a  bird's-eye- 
view  fashion,  before  it  is  completed.  This  connects  and  puts 
fuller  meaning  into  the  daily  tasks,  which  are  apt  to  impress  the 
pupil  in  a  piecemeal  fashion.  This  exercise  seemed  to  come 
when  the  class  was  about  half  done  with  the  subject.  American 
secondary  teachers  might  well  emulate  this  phase  of  French 
teaching. 

These  class  exercises  are  selected  almost  at  random  from 
my  notes,  and  will  serve  as  well  as  any  to  give  definite  ideas  as 
to  the  type  of  work  that  goes  on  with  a  French  mathematical 
class.  It  should  be  said  that  in  nearly  every  case  when  the 
teacher  begins  to  develop  the  work  himself  he  uses  the  plan  of 
direct  deductive  exposition.  The  pupil  has  his  opportunity,  how- 
ever; but  it  is  after  the  professor  ends,  or  before  he  begins.  The 
pupil  is  rarely,  in  most  cases  never,  allowed  to  interrupt  the  pro- 
fessor with  a  question.  In  the  first  place,  the  professor  does 
not  want  the  simplicity  and  the  completeness  of  his  exposition 
marred,  and  in  the  second  place  the  interruption  is  regarded  as 
a  mark  of  discourtesy,  not  to  say  rudeness,  that  a  pupil  is  un- 
willing to  show  his  instructor.  More  than  once  the  writer  heard 
a  pupil  sharply  chided  for  asking  a  question  at  an  improper 
time. 

In  the  younger  classes  I  found  two  or  three  teachers  that 
made  some  use  of  the  heuristic  plan  of  teaching.    This  method, 
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so  widely  and  so  successfully  practiced  in  Germany,  is  taking 
root  in  France.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  however, 
the  teacher  is  looked  upon  as  the  direct  leader,  and  in  a  few  cases 
the  leading  gave  way  to  driving.  In  no  case  did  the  question 
as  to  whether  subject-matter  more  palatable  to  young  pupils 
could  not  be  found  seem  to  be  of  concern  to  teachers,  or  to 
pupils  either,  for  that  matter.  The  general  attitude  seemed  to 
be,  this  is  the  medicine  needed,  and  the  question  of  its  taste  is 
of  no  consequence.  The  pupils  are  willing  followers.  This 
curbs  initiative,  you  say;  but  is  it  not  an  art  quite  as  difficult  to 
acquire  and  as  well  worth  learning,  to  hold  your  question  in 
thought  and  bide  your  time,  as  to  manifest  initiative?  And 
the  French  do  produce  great  mathematicians. 

The  first  of  the  exercises  reported  above  shows  a  striking 
characteristic  of  the  mathematical  teaching.  The  first  part  of 
the  exercise  period  was  devoted  to  geometry  and  the  second 
part  to  algebra.  Geometry  and  analysis  are  developed  side  by 
side,  sometimes  in  close  correlation,  sometimes  in  quick  alter- 
nation, and  sometimes  in  parallel  courses.  But  whether  the 
plan  be  parallel  courses,  or  interwoven  and  interrelated  work, 
the  ideas  of  both  algebra  and  geometry  are  always  at  hand,  and 
either  may  be  called  into  requisition  at  any  moment.  As  this 
interrelated  work  is  handled  by  French  teachers  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  simultaneous  teaching  of  the  two  subjects 
is  superior  to  the  tandem  arrangement  of  our  own  programs. 
In  any  recitation  a  pupil  may  be  called  upon  to  show  the  geo- 
metrical form  or  significance  of  an  algebraic  conclusion,  or 
vice  versa.  The  pupils  of  the  later  classes  take  this  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  often  do  it  of  their  own  accord.  Every  alge- 
braic solution  must  be  fully  discussed,  and  most  must  be  geo- 
metrically interpreted.  As  a  teaching  procedure  this  mode  is 
well  worked  out  and  systematically  practiced,  not  as  a  diversion 
or  recreation  or  as  a  mere  test,  but  as  a  means  of  giving  a 
deeper  and  completer  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  what  is  done.  It 
certainly  makes  for  solidity  of  thinking  and  firmness  of  grasp. 

The  misconception  is  widely  prevalent  among  us  that  the 
French  pay  no  attention  to  the  professional  preparation  of 
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secondary  teachers.  Before  1902,  indeed,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  professional  preparation  required,  but  the  younger 
teachers  are  quite  awake  to  the  problems  and  difficulties 
of  practical  teaching  before  they  enter  upon  practice.  In 
1902  a  series  of  conferences  under  the  auspices  of  the  musee 
pedagogique  of  Paris  were  held  to  study  the  needs  and  possi- 
bilities in  this  matter.  Reports  were  made  of  the  practices  of 
Italy,  England,  Austria,  Germany,  and  America  with  regard  to 
the  professional  preparation  of  secondary  teachers,  and  these 
conferences,  which  were  participated  in  by  the  leading  teachers 
and  savants  of  the  university,  resulted  in  getting  the  Sorbonne 
to  take  over  the  responsibility  of  giving  to  intending  secondary 
teachers  certain  courses  dealing  with  the  history  of  education 
and  with  the  specific  problems  of  teaching  the  several  subjects. 
The  courses  were  held  for  a  time  under  the  auspices  of  the 
musee  pedagogique,  and  were  later  entirely  turned  over  to  the 
university  and  the  higher  normal  school  authorities,  where  they 
now  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  intending  sec- 
ondary teachers.  I  was  told  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  getting  the  courses  started  was  the  lack  of  faith  in  them  on 
the  part  of  the  university  professors.  That  is  now  overcome, 
however,  and  many  of  these  professors  give  the  special  courses 
for  the  particular  subjects  every  year.  Every  intending  sec- 
ondary teacher  is  required  to  attend  the  general  education 
courses  for  a  year,  and  the  special  courses  for  a  semester,  and 
the  record  he  makes  in  them  becomes  a  part  of  his  regular  uni- 
versity record,  on  the  basis  of  which  he  is  later  assigned  em- 
ployment. After  attending  these  courses  dealing  with  the  theory 
of  teaching,  both  in  general  and  particular,  the  candidate  must 
go  into  a  designated  secondary  school  to  observe  and  study 
teaching,  prepare  lesson  plans,  and  practice  as  a  cadet  under 
supervision  and  criticism.  His  record  in  this  work  also  becomes 
a  part  of  his  university  record,  along  with  that  of  his  academic 
work.  Although  these  courses  are  light,  since  they  must  be 
taken  in  addition  to  the  full  complement  of  academic  courses 
that  were  required  before  the  professional  courses  were  started, 
yet  they  run  through  two  years  and  give  the  student  a  definite 
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point  of  view  with  regard  to  the  history,  aims,  and  methods  of 
French  education.  The  year  I  was  visiting,  Professor  Diirck- 
heim  was  lecturing  once  a  week  at  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure 
on  the  history  of  education,  and  the  courses  were  crowded. 
Professor  Tannery  usually  gives  the  special  professional  courses 
for  mathematical  teachers,  although  Professor  Borel  assumes 
the  duty  at  times.  The  students  regard  these  courses  very 
highly.    They  are  having  a  favorable  influence  on  teaching. 

Some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  class-work  observable 
in  the  schools  visited  were: 

An  immense  amount  of  note-taking,  particularly  though  not 
exclusively  in  the  secondary  classes.  At  the  age  of  ten,  and 
even  before,  the  work  of  teaching  children  how  to  take  notes 
begins.  The  pupil  must  depend  on  these  notes  to  mediate  for 
him  between  the  remembered  spoken  instruction  and  the  text- 
book. 

The  complete  absence  of  textbooks  from  the  recitation  rooms. 
The  pupil  must  depend  for  his  recitation  on  what  he  has  learned 
or  remembered.  Textbooks,  which  are  generally  very  good 
transcripts  of  French  teaching,  are  plentiful  enough  with  the 
book-dealers,  but  one  wonders  who  buys  all  these  texts.  The 
pupil  must  make  his  notes  full  and  complete,  and  depend  upon 
them  for  the  work  gone  over. 

The  extraordinarily  serious  attitude  of  pupils  and  teachers 
toward  the  schoolwork.  Teachers  teach  with  all  their  might, 
and  pupils  struggle  with  might  and  main  to  take  it  in. 

Hard  work,  perfect  order,  military  obedience,  and  at  least 
outward  respect  for  elders. 

The  absence  of  initiative,  spontaneity,  buoyant  enthusiasm. 
Schoolwork  seems  to  be  all  of  life,  rather  than  a  part  of  life,  as 
we  would  have  it.  It  swallows  up  well-nigh  every  other  con- 
cern for  the  child.  He  must  labor  with  great  diligence  now, 
that  he  may  live  more  completely  some  time  in  the  future. 
There  is  no  place  or  use  for  play,  and  not  enough  real  childish 
joy  and  childish  interest  in  the  work  to  suit  us.  Almost  from 
the  outset  the  pupil  must  take  the  sophisticated  attitude  of  the 
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adult  toward  his  work.  If  there  is  too  much  youthful  sponta- 
neity in  our  schools,  the  French  surely  have  too  little. 

Direct  methods  of  exposition  and  recitation  dominate  class- 
room procedure.  The  pupil  is  nearly  always  passive,  seldom 
volunteers,  and  is  chidden  if  he  does  forget  himself  and  ask  a 
question  when  the  teacher  is  lecturing  or  engaged  in  some  other 
form  of  class  exercise  than  quizzing.  In  a  few  cases  the  old- 
fashioned  dictation  plan  was  used  by  teachers,  but  these  cases 
are  rare  and  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  In  the  exercises  called 
compositions  there  are  times  when  the  pupil  may,  within  rather 
narrow  limits,  assert  himself.  Generally  he  will  be  made  to  feel 
very  quickly  that  his  own  views  do  not  count  for  much  with  the 
teacher.  In  the  writer's  opinion  the  only  boy  who  will  get 
much  training  in  independence  and  self-assertion  is  the  one  who 
knows  his  subject  perfectly,  and  knows  that  he  knows  it.  Per- 
haps he  is  not  the  one  most  in  need  of  this  type  of  training. 

The  great  power  of  teachers  over  the  scientific  aspects  of 
their  subject  is  strikingly  noticeable.  Contrasted  with  this  is 
the  rather  feeble  ability  of  teachers  to  vary  their  method,  to 
adapt  it  to  the  diverse  needs  of  individuals.  Each  teacher  has 
his  way — usually  a  decidedly  good  way,  be  it  admitted — of  de- 
veloping his  work  with  his  classes,  but  practically  he  is  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  a  servant  to  his  method.  If  a  first  presentation 
does  not  suffice  for  any  reason,  a  second  presentation  will  be 
only  a  repetition  of  the  first.  This  lack  of  flexibility  is  perhaps 
in  part  a  consequence  of  lack  of  professional  training.  If  the 
great  academic  power  of  these  teachers  were  matched  by  an 
equally  great  professional  power,  and  guided  a  little  more — 
considerably  more — by  the  learner's  point  of  view  and  diffi- 
culties, the  rest  of  the  world  would  indeed  have  to  look  to  their 
laurels.  As  has  been  said,  the  French  are  already  beginning  to 
supply  the  necessary  supplementary  training  for  teachers. 

The  tremendous  influence  of  examinations  on  teaching  and 
study  can  hardly  escape  notice.  In  the  public  schools  no  dispo- 
sition to  criticize  this  influence  as  harmful  to  the  school  work 
was  found.  In  private  schools  some  protests  were  heard,  but 
it  was  said  that  parents  are  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  extra- 
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curricular  examinations,  and  so  the  private  schools  all  find  it 
politic  to  comply.  The  only  means  that  the  French  educator 
seems  to  have  confidence  in  as  a  measure  of  attainment  is  the 
examination.  Everybody  seems  to  accept  the  verdict  of  ex- 
aminations without  protest.  Some  may  say  that  there  is  no  need 
to  protest.  It  would  only  make  trouble.  If,  however,  the  re- 
sults of  school  work  are  the  sole  consideration,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  examination  plan  is  highly  efficient  in  France. 

The  general,  though  not  universal,  disposition  of  teachers  to 
accept  ready-made  programs  with  which  they  have  had  nothing 
to  do  is  impressive  to  an  American.  All  seem  willing  to  take 
the  attitude  of  being  merely  agents  to  administer  what  the  gov- 
ernment office  sends  out.  Still,  the  programs  are  flexible  enough 
to  allow  each  school  to  work  out  for  itself  a  sort  of  individuality. 
There  are  no  hard  and  fast  demands  as  to  how  results  shall  be 
accomplished.  Each  school,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
each  teacher,  may  apply  any  methods  to  reach  the  specified  ends. 
Certainly  new  ideas  can  be  got  into  execution  in  French  schools 
more  quickly  than  they  can  with  us. 

The  simultaneous  teaching  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geom- 
etry, with  early  emphasis  on  the  geometry  and  delayed  stress 
on  algebra,  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  French  plan.  Perhaps 
enough  has  been  said  on  this  point.  Geometry  begins  with  arith- 
metic and  algebra  starts  two  or  three  years  later.  Mathematics 
and  drawing  are  closely  related  in  teaching. 

In  the  light  of  the  variety  of  work  found  in  different  schools 
among  us,  the  essential  sameness  of  the  work  in  all  French 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  is  obtrusive. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  Socratic  or  heuristic  method  of 
presentation  is  gaining  in  popularity  in  France,  and  some  teachers 
are  beginning  to  use  it  with  satisfactory  results.  Certainly  some 
type  of  heuristic  method  for  presentation,  accompanied,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  supplemented  with  something  like  the  clear  and  simple 
expository  method  of  the  French  as  a  recapitulation  of  the  sub- 
ject or  topic  in  its  entirety,  would  seem  to  be  almost  an  ideal 
procedure  for  teaching.  The  heuristic  plan  is  analytic,  disinte- 
grating; the  expository  plan  is  synthetic,  unifying. 
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It  has  already  been  said  that  the  French  boy  at  the  end  of 
the  secondary  curriculum  is  about  as  well  off  mathematically 
as  the  American  college  or  university  student  at  the  end  of  his 
sophomore  year. 

It  would  have  been  a  gratification  to  the  writer  to  have  had 
with  him,  while  visiting  elementary-school  classes  in  arithmetic, 
some  of  our  school  men  who  oppose  the  introduction  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures.  The  most  important 
single  reason  that  the  French  accomplish  more  and  better  re- 
sults in  arithmetic  in  five  years  than  we  do  in  eight  is  the  im- 
mense simplification  of  the  subject  due  to  the  use  of  the  metric 
standards.  Through  them,  with  which  children  have  already 
acquired  an  out-of-school  familiarity,  the  decimal  notation  is 
taught.  The  concreteness  and  reality  of  these  weights  and 
measures  and  the  perfection  with  which  they  fit  the  notation 
and  operations  of  our  decimal  system  make  it  comparatively 
easy  to  teach  at  a  very  early  age  what  we  find  difficult  enough 
two  or  three  years  later.  Of  course  all  admit  that  this  must  be 
so,  but  to  see  its  results  in  the  schoolroom  is  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  which  is  little  short 
of  overwhelming. 

The  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  is  still  in  good  standing 
among  French  mathematical  teachers.  Writers  on  general  edu- 
cation talk  much  of  the  distinction  between  education  and  train- 
ing. The  modern  doctrine  of  pragmatism  is  well  known  in 
France.  Real  and  applied  problems  of  a  genuine  sort  are  being 
rather  seriously  thought  about  for  teaching  purposes  in  mathe- 
matics. But  the  reasons  for  the  school  study  of  mathematics 
that  one  hears  most  frequently  from  teachers  are  mental  disci- 
pline, culture,  taste  for  mathematical  study,  and  technical  skill 
in  mathematical  thinking.  Ability  to  think  logically  comes  in 
for  its  share  of  attention.  The  idea  of  a  school  subject  as  re- 
flecting some  life-need,  of  mathematics  as  standing  for  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  thinking  that  we  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with, 
receives  warm  intellectual  recognition,  but  is  of  no  great  force 
in  shaping  programs  and  modes  of  teaching.  Tradition  and 
habit  are  most  powerfully  operative  in  actual  practice.  Perhaps 
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the  ideal  of  mathematical  education  for  which  most  secondary 
teachers  would  contend  is  the  utilization  of  mathematics  as  an 
instrument  to  form  the  intelligence  and  the  tastes  and  to  inform 
the  mind  with  a  supply  of  useful  material  for  thinking.  The 
central  thought  around  which  they  would  build  the  secondary 
mathematical  edifice  is  the  notion  of  functional  dependence, 
and  programs  are  soon  to  be  recast,  or  revised,  to  incorporate 
this  ideal  more  completely  and  effectively  in  practical  instruc- 
tion. If  practice  in  this  regard  falls  below  profession  and  ideal 
it  does  so  to  no  greater  degree  than  it  does  amongst  us,  and  no 
outsider  is  more  clearly  conscious  of  the  shortcoming  than  are 
the  French  teachers  themselves. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  reform  movements 
in  mathematical  education  which  are  just  now  interesting  French 
teachers : 

In  analysis,  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  the  function  notion 
from  the  beginning  and  to  make  it  the  central  and  developing 
idea  throughout  the  school  course.  As  a  practicable  means  of 
accomplishing  this  the  extensive  use  of  graphical  methods  and 
procedures  is  being  planned  and  is  already  in  partial  operation. 
As  the  capstone  of  the  course  in  analysis,  differential  and  in- 
tegral calculus  are  to  be  given  full  treatment,  sufficiently  com- 
plete for  all  technological  purposes.  Much  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  reforms  being  advocated  in  Germany  by  Klein  and 
his  followers,  with  the  determination  to  introduce  many  of 
them. 

In  geometry,  reforms  that  are  already  far  along  are  the 
teaching  of  plane  and  solid  geometry  simultaneously,  and  in 
close  correlation  with  one  another.  The  extended  use  of  the 
idea  of  motion  in  geometry  is  being  urged  and  is  a  practical 
reality  in  the  work  of  many  teachers.  A  textbook  of  geometry 
written  in  1874  by  Professor  C.  Meray  of  the  University  of 
Dijon  and  basing  the  treatment  of  geometry  very  largely  on 
the  idea  of  motion,  a  book  that  seems  to  have  attracted  very 
little  attention  for  many  years,  is  just  now  arousing  great  and 
general  interest  among  teachers.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  and  somewhat  simplified  edition  of  the  text 
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in  1906.  French  teachers  seem  to  regard  the  book  as  unfit  for 
the  use  of  the  pupils  but  of  extremely  great  value  to  teachers. 

A  larger  use  of  practical  problems  in  teaching  is  being  advo- 
cated, and  the  author  of  a  complete  set  of  secondary  texts  which 
are  widely  used  told  the  writer  that  he  was  searching  for  prac- 
tical problem-material  for  the  preparation  of  a  more  satisfactory 
set  of  texts. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  heuristic  method  is 
being  introduced.  It  is  advocated  in  one  form  or  another  for 
both  algebra  and  geometry,  and  the  writer  saw  a  few  instances 
of  its  use.  The  method  most  strongly  urged  is  a  composite, 
consisting  of  the  heuristic  plan  for  developing  topics  and  the 
expository  for  recapitulation.  The  advocates  of  this  method 
would  analyze  a  topic  with  the  class  under  the  heuristic  plan, 
and  then  synthesize  the  dismembered  parts  by  direct  exposition. 
This  heuristic-expository  plan,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  embodies 
more  elements  of  efficient  secondary  mathematical  teaching  than 
any  other  type  of  method  he  has  seen  in  operation. 
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In  attempting  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  which  is  put 
before  us  this  morning  for  discussion,  it  has  seemed  to  me  best, 
for  my  purpose  at  least,  to  take  a  rather  round-about  method 
of  answering,  and  first  sketch  for  you  something  of  the  great 
changes  which  have  taken  place  recently  in  our  conceptions  as 
to  the  nature  and  function  of  public  secondary  education. 

Starting  originally  as  an  outgrowth  of  and  a  slight  varia- 
tion from  the  old  Latin  school  and  the  academy,  with  a  limited 
curriculum,  and  with  its  right  to  existence  questioned  in  the 
courts  in  almost  every  state  north  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  public  high  school  has  gradually 
been  accepted  by  our  people  and  has  been  established  as  one  of 
the  important  institutions  of  our  democratic  society.  Unlike 
the  European  secondary  school,  our  public  secondary-school 
system  is  one  "of  the  people  and  for  the  people,"  and  the  best 
interests  of  our  democratic  life  demand  that  we  always  keep 
it  so. 

When  the  high  school  first  arose,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  what  may  well  be  termed  the  period  of  its  struggle  for 
existence,  the  need  of  higher  education  for  any  large  percentage 
of  our  people  was  relatively  slight.  With  an  elementary-school 
system  of  very  meager  proportions  still  in  its  infancy;  with  the 
principle  of  general  taxation  for  education  scarcely  established ; 
with  little  surplus  national  wealth;  with  few  of  the  pressing 
problems  of  government,  industry,  and  human  relations,  with 
which  we  of  today  are  so  familiar,  as  yet  markedly  in  evidence; 
and  with  but  a  small  percentage  of  our  present  organized  knowl- 
edge as  yet  available  for  purposes  of  instruction:  it  is  readily 
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understandable  that  the  high  school  of  the  earlier  period  was 
very  limited  in  its  scope,  and  was  demanded  by  but  a  very  small 
percentage  of  our  people.  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  con- 
stituted the  backbone  and  the  bulk  of  all  instruction,  and  the 
school  was  useful  chiefly  as  a  preparation  for  entering  some 
one  of  the  denominational  colleges  of  the  time. 

The  past  fifty  years,  however,  have  witnessed  very  great 
and  very  significant  changes  in  every  feature  of  our  national 
life.  Almost  nothing  is  or  is  done  today  as  it  was  fifty  years 
ago.  Steam,  steel,  and  electricity  have  wrought  an  industrial 
revolution  during  the  past  half-century  greater  than  that 
wrought  during  the  entire  preceding  period  of  our  colonial  and 
national  existence.  The  whole  character  of  our  people,  too, 
has  changed,  and  many  new  social  and  industrial  problems  have 
been  forced  to  the  front  by  the  rapid  increase  in  population  and 
by  the  development  of  factory  and  urban  life.  From  a  some- 
what static  condition,  our  whole  national  life  has  become  dy- 
namic to  an  extent  never  known  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  old  type  of  community  life  has  given  way  to  new 
types;  old  ways  of  doing  things  have  been  abandoned  for  new 
ways;  many  new  fields  of  learning  have  been  developed  and 
organized;  new  sciences  have  been  evolved  and  put  into  form 
for  instruction;  time  and  space  have  been  largely  annihilated; 
invention  succeeds  invention  with  almost  startling  rapidity;  and 
new  problems  of  many  kinds,  previously  unknown,  now  con- 
front us  on  all  sides.  We  live  in  a  new  world,  and  the  need 
for  new  and  larger  knowledge  to  enable  us  to  understand  it  and 
to  cope  with  the  new  conditions  has  almost  everywhere  become 
apparent. 

The  public  elementary  school  has  been  enlarged  in  scope, 
enriched  in  content,  improved  in  character,  and  been  transformed 
from  a  mere  teaching-institution  into  an  important  instrument 
of  democracy,  and  the  public  tax-supported  high  school  has 
everywhere  experienced  a  new  and  an  unprecedented  manifesta- 
tion of  popular  favor.  The  development  of  secondary  schools 
since  1890,  and  particularly  since  1900,  has  everywhere  been 
remarkable.    Even  in  the  South,  burdened  as  it  has  been  by  its 
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poverty  and  by  the  necessity  of  supporting  a  school  system  for 
each  race,  we  find  a  general  manifestation  of  a  conviction  that 
the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  secondary  education  is  a  public 
necessity.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  in  the  far  West  the 
development  has  been  remarkable. 

The  somewhat  aristocratic  nature  of  our  earlier  education 
has  vanished,  so  far  as  public  education  is  concerned.  No 
longer  do  we  publish  a  list  of  the  occupations  and  standing  of 
the  parents  of  the  high-school  pupils  to  show  that  such  schools 
are  not  patronized  chiefly  by  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  and 
well-educated  classes.  The  common  man,  too,  now  believes  in 
the  high  school,  votes  for  it,  pays  such  taxes  as  he  can  to  sustain 
it,  and  makes  many  personal  sacrifices  to  send  his  children  to 
it,  because  he  sees  in  it  a  chance  for  his  children  to  rise.  Free 
state  universities,  too,  have  been  founded  everywhere  except  in 
the  North  Atlantic  group  of  states,  and  these  have  done  much 
to  provide  still  larger  educational  opportunities  and  to  train 
leaders  for  the  higher  service  of  the  state.  We  have  gradually, 
yet  rapidly,  approached  an  era  of  universal  education — of  edu- 
cation for  all  kinds  of  people  and  for  all  kinds  of  needs. 

With  the  ushering  in  of  this  new  era  we  have  seen  the 
secondary  school  subjected  to  much  searching  criticism.  The 
past  two  decades  have  been  particularly  fruitful  in  this  respect. 
The  old  principle  of  formal  discipline  has  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned; the  problem  of  educational  values  has  been  pushed  to 
the  front;  new  definitions  of  education  and  of  liberal  culture 
have  been  insisted  upon;  new  relationships  between  the  sec- 
ondary school  and  the  college  have  been  forced;  and  entirely 
new  conceptions  as  to  the  purpose  and  function  of  public  edu- 
cation have  been  evolved.  With  the  gradual  evolution  of  the 
new  conceptions  as  to  the  purpose  and  function  of  public  edu- 
cation, and  particularly  of  public  secondary  education,  there  has 
been  a  gradually  increasing  demand  that  our  secondary  schools 
should  more  thoroughly  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  classes  in 
the  population  who  have  turned  to  them  for  help  and  enlighten- 
ment. Today  this  demand  has  become  so  insistent  that  it  can- 
not be  resisted  much  longer. 
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The  demand  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  has  come  largely  from  without  and  has  been  re- 
sisted, rather  stoutly,  by  the  secondary-school  men  themselves. 
In  this  resistance  they  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  somewhat 
rigid  and  usually  very  conservative  entrance  requirements  of 
the  colleges.  What  has  sufficed  for  a  past  generation  is  too 
frequently  insisted  upon  as  satisfactory  for  a  future  one,  re- 
gardless of  vastly  changed  national  conditions.  Schoolmasters, 
in  fact,  usually  know  little  about  national  conditions,  or  look 
upon  their  work  with  anything  of  the  eye  of  a  constructive 
statesman.  National  industrial  and  technical  needs,  commercial 
needs,  agricultural  needs,  and  economic  and  social  needs  have 
meant  little  to  the  average  high-school  teacher  or  principal,  and 
almost  nothing  to  the  average  university  professor.  Courses 
of  study  for  the  high  schools  and  entrance  requirements  for 
the  colleges  have  been  fixed  in  line  with  safe,  sane,  and  con- 
servative precedents,  and  with  almost  no  reference  to  national 
or  social  needs.  Each  new  subject  has  had  to  fight  its  way  in. 
The  modern  languages,  regardless  of  their  great  usefulness  and 
value,  are  as  yet  on  an  inferior  plane  compared  with  their  less 
useful  ancient  competitors,  while  the  whole  field  of  language 
teaching  needs  to  be  illuminated  by  modern  pedagogy.  The 
sciences  have  had  a  long  struggle  for  recognition,  and  even 
today  the  number  of  schools  offering  good  instruction  in  bio- 
logical as  well  as  physical  science  is  altogether  too  small.  The 
manual-training  or  manual-arts  high  school  usually  arose  in  re- 
sponse to  demands  of  trade  and  industry,  was  pushed  into  the 
school  system  by  citizens,  and  was  at  first  vigorously  opposed 
by  many  men  engaged  in  educational  work.  The  commercial 
courses  have  been  put  into  our  high  schools  largely  as  a  con- 
cession to  public  opinion  and  not  because  of  any  conviction 
that  they  would  prove  to  be  of  any  educational  value;  while  the 
new  commercial  high  school,  now  in  process  of  development, 
has  usually  owed  its  inception  to  business  interests,  and  today 
finds  few  colleges  ready  or  willing  to  receive  its  students.  The 
agricultural  high  school,  which  has  developed  almost  wholly 
within  the  past  decade,  and  which,  more  than  any  other  previous 
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addition  to  our  secondary-school  system,  has  come  in  response 
to  a  strong  popular  demand,  is  as  yet  almost  unrecognized  ex- 
cept by  the  agricultural  colleges.  Other  new  subjects,  such  as 
domestic  science,  household  management  and  economics,  indus- 
trial chemistry,  and  all  forms  of  instruction  along  trade  lines, 
are  to  be  found  today  in  but  a  relatively  small  number  of 
schools. 

Schoolmasters  have  been  and  to  a  large  extent  still  are  an 
ultra-conservative  body.  The  average  schoolmaster  too  often 
lacks  imagination,  as  well  as  any  deep  insight  into  democracy's 
problems  and  needs.  The  tendency  with  him  is  to  follow  rather 
than  lead,  and  the  impulse  to  defend  academic  traditions  is 
still  very  strong.  Many  high-school  and  college  men  thoroughly 
disapprove  of  the  new  secondary-school  subjects,  and  speak 
with  deep  regret  of  the  passing  of  the  old-time  standards  and 
the  old  conception  of  the  educated  man.  The  wonderful  re- 
sults accomplished  under  the  old  classical  training  are  pointed 
out  as  evidences  of  the  great  efficiency  of  the  old-line  subjects ; 
and  the  old-type  course  of  study,  it  is  still  maintained,  is  the 
only  "liberal"  one.  When  it  is  suggested  that  some  of  the  new 
subjects  of  study  might  be  added,  the  reply  too  often  is  that  the 
old  subjects  "fill  the  course"  and  the  newer  subjects  can  be 
admitted  only  by  the  omission  of  those  of  proven  worth.  This 
attitude  is,  perhaps,  only  natural.  The  training  and  technical 
preparation  of  both  teachers  and  principal  have  been  along  the 
old  lines,  they  see  the  results  of  it  in  their  own  development, 
they  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  new  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, they  have  never  thought  much  about  questions  of  educa- 
tional values  or  the  adjustment  of  instruction  to  individual 
needs,  and  they  have  never  worried  their  heads  about  enlarging 
the  usefulness  of  the  high  school  by  trying  to  attract  a  larger 
number  of  students  to  it. 

With  this  attitude  one  may  at  the  same  time  feel  both 
sympathy  and  impatience.  That  the  old  classical-mathematical 
training  did  give  good  results  in  many  cases  in  the  past  we 
must  readily  admit:  but  we  must  also  remember  that  at  that 
time  it  represented  almost  the  only  form  of  higher  training 
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available;  that  those  who  took  it  were  the  picked  boys  of  the 
time ;  and  that  secondary  education  then  and  now  differs  in  both 
purpose  and  scope.  Still  further,  the  old  classical-mathematical 
training  was  vocational  then  to  a  high  degree,  and  practically 
everyone  who  amounted  to  much  pursued  the  training  with  both 
liberal  and  professional  ends  in  view.  This  is  no  longer  true 
for  any  other  than  a  certain  small  and  constantly  decreasing 
percentage  of  those  of  high-school  age.  The  majority  today 
need  other  forms  of  training  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future, 
and  the  most  severe  criticism  now  directed  against  the  high 
school  is  against  the  attempt  to  subject  all  who  come  to  this 
same  old  form  of  discipline  and  training,  when  many  new  and 
different  forms  of  training  are  now  available  to  meet  the  differ- 
ing national  and  individual  needs. 

No  longer  do  our  public  secondary  schools  minister  largely 
to  the  intellectual  needs  of  the  boys  of  a  few  of  our  older, 
wealthier,  or  better-educated  families,  but  today  our  high  schools 
are  open  to  both  sexes  and  are  cosmopolitan  to  a  wonderful 
degree.  It  is  one  of  their  points  of  strength  that  they  are  so. 
Many  of  those  who  attend  are  not  even  picked  children,  except 
in  the  sense  that  they  represent  the  more  energetic  and  ambi- 
tious of  the  class  and  race  from  which  they  come.  From  a 
national  point  of  view,  this,  however,  is  no  misfortune.  The 
standard  of  scholarship  may,  for  a  time,  be  slightly  lowered, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  many  of  only  average  capacity;  but 
if  the  instruction  offered  is  properly  adapted  to  individual  needs 
the  result  will,  in  the  end,  be  good.  Even  capacity  is  largely  a 
relative  term.  The  girl  who  cares  nothing  for  Latin  or  ancient 
history  may  prove  to  be  an  excellent  student  in  mathematics, 
chemistry,  and  household  economics ;  and  the  boy  who  cares 
nothing  for  Tennyson's  Princess  and  is  bored  by  Scott's  Lady 
of  the  Lake  may  write  good  descriptions  of  experiments  in 
chemistry  or  physics  and  distinguish  himself  in  the  study  of 
agriculture.  We  need  to  use  more  than  one  measuring-stick 
for  scholarship  and  capacity. 

It  is  just  to  this  flocking  into  the  high  school  of  large  numbers 
of  children  from  classes  which  heretofore  have  not  attended  it 
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that  much  of  the  present  popularity  of  the  high  school  is  due. 
The  common  man  has  seen  in  it  enlarged  possibilities  for  his 
children,  and  now,  having  voted  for  it  and  supported  it,  he  is 
demanding  that  the  secondary  school  shall  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  the  large  number  who  have  to  be  housed  and  clothed 
and  fed,  as  well  as  of  the  smaller  number  who  turn  to  the 
learned  professions  or  to  a  life  of  cultured  ease.  He  wants  an 
education  for  his  children  which  shall  be  vocational  and  liberal 
for  them  in  the  same  sense  that  the  old  classical  training  was  and 
still  is  vocational  and  liberal  for  the  few.  We  share  his  hopes 
and  help  voice  his  demands  because  we  realize  that  the  common 
man  with  a  good  and  efficient  education  is  a  common  man  no 
longer,  and  that  education  for  efficiency  is  the  natural  corollary 
of  a  system  of  democratic  education. 

Our  secondary-school  system  stands  today,  as  it  were,  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways.  The  opportunity  is  very  large  for  the 
schoolmaster,  if  only  he  is  able  to  see  its  possibilities  and  act. 
The  new  subjects  of  study  have  undoubtedly  come  to  stay  and 
their  number  and  scope  will  doubtless  increase  with  time.  If 
our  school  authorities  are  wise  they  will  aid  all  worthy  efforts 
to  expand  the  present  high  school,  to  incorporate  into  its  courses 
of  instruction  as  many  of  the  new  subjects  as  are  needed,  and 
perhaps  to  extend  it  upward  in  time  so  as  ultimately  to  do  the 
first  two  years  of  college  work,  and  thus  make  of  it  a  great 
institution  for  popular  education  and  for  training  for  efficient 
living.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  school  men  cling  too  tena- 
ciously to  tradition,  are  too  conservative,  and  fear  to  venture 
upon  new  lines  of  instruction  or  to  offer  what  the  colleges  do 
not  in  advance  thoroughly  approve  of,  they  will  undoubtedly 
see  new  and  more  popular  schools  grow  up  by  their  side  and 
draw  away  from  them  their  students  and  their  revenues,  just 
as  the  old  church  colleges  have  been  left  stranded  by  the  compe- 
tition of  the  more  liberal  and  more  efficient  state  universities. 

The  safety  of  the  classical  or  traditional  high  school,  ex- 
cept in  perhaps  a  few  sheltered  spots,  lies  in  its  ceasing  to  be 
exclusively  or  even  largely  classical;  in  the  incorporation  into 
its  work  of  the  new  scientific  and  vocational  studies ;  and  in  the 
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abandonment  of  fixed  four-year  courses  of  study  made  to  fit 
average  boys  or  girls.  The  secondary  school,  if  it  is  to  realize 
its  highest  educational  purpose,  should  be  pre-eminently  a  place 
for  the  testing  of  capacity,  the  development  of  tastes,  and  the 
opening  up  of  vocational  opportunities  of  many  kinds.  This 
involves  intelligent  oversight  and  direction  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers and  principals;  a  rich  and  varied  curriculum  from  which  to 
select;  and  freedom  from  hard  and  fast  prescriptions.  All  can- 
not be  educated  successfully  according  to  one  model,  or  even  a 
small  number  of  models,  and  the  present  attempt  to  do  so  re- 
sults in  many  discouragements,  many  withdrawals  from  school, 
and  many  life  failures.  One  of  the  best  things  a  high  school  can 
do  for  a  student  in  it  is  to  teach  him  to  make  intelligent  choice — 
to  select  from  among  many  possibilities  and  within  certain 
limits  the  thing  that  is  best  for  him.  He  will  of  course  make 
some  mistakes,  but  they  are  his  mistakes,  and  he  learns  from 
them,  while  the  net  result  is  probably  more  likely  to  be  a  more 
intelligent  selection  of  studies  for  him  than  any  fixed  program 
which  may  be  laid  down  for  him  from  above. 

One  of  the  best  high  schools  of  which  I  know — one  which 
attracts  a  large  percentage  of  pupils  from  the  eighth  grade, 
one  where  the  number  dropping  out  is  small,  and  one  which  does 
much  for  all  of  its  students  and  helps  them  to  start  successful 
lives — is  a  large  city  high  school  where  classical,  scientific,  tech- 
nical, commercial,  agricultural,  and  domestic  training  exist  side 
by  side.  The  effort  of  the  school  authorities  has  been  to  get 
the  best  teachers  in  each  subject  that  good  salaries  would  attract, 
to  equip  each  department  well,  and  then  to  let  each  subject 
stand  on  its  merits.  Excellent  work  is  done  in  practically  all 
departments,  and  the  support  of  the  school  by  the  people  of  the 
community  is  a  pleasure  to  see.  The  training  which  a  boy  or 
girl  receives  in  such  a  school  is  better  and  broader,  no  matter 
how  narrow  the  course  of  studies  pursued,  than  would  have 
been  obtained  by  the  same  pupil  in  a  school  representing  but  one 
line  of  secondary  training.  The  best  results  will  always  follow 
when  as  many  subjects  as  possible,  and  as  many  vocations  as 
can  be  provided  for,  are  taught  side  by  side  in  the  same  school 
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and  under  the  same  management.  Not  only  is  the  opportunity 
for  individual  choice  greatly  enlarged  by  such  a  procedure,  but 
the  youthful  student  in  any  line  will  leave  the  school  with  a 
broader  and  saner  educational  outlook  by  reason  of  continuous 
contact  with  students  following  other  lines  of  work. 

What  most  of  our  high  schools  stand  most  in  need  of  today  is 
a  great  enrichment  of  the  high-school  curriculum  by  the  addition 
of  scientific,  technical,  and  even  vocational  studies.  The  lin- 
guistic, historical,  and  mathematical  studies  have  for  long  been 
those  of  the  traditional  high-school  course,  and  they  have  for 
long  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  high  protective  tariff  levied  in 
their  favor  by  the  entrance  requirements  of  our  colleges.  It  is 
time  we  lower  this  tariff  wall  and  make  a  larger  place  for  the 
newer  and  to  most  high-school  students  the  more  important 
subjects. 

In  far  too  many  cases  today  the  student  who  attends  the  high 
school  has  no  other  choice  than  to  follow  the  So-called  "liberal" 
or  "general-culture"  course  to  its  completion,  and  when  he  has 
done  so  he  finds  that  it  has  fitted  him  for  nothing  in  particular, 
and  that  at  its  end  he  is  left  stranded  because  he  has  had  little 
that  in  any  way  fits  him  for  any  occupation  in  which  he  can 
earn  a  respectable  living.  Of  efficient  and  practical  education 
we  are  not  likely  to  have  too  much — but  of  informed  incompe- 
tence and  educated  incapacity  we  already  have  a  large  surplus 
supply.  From  a  national  point  of  view  it  is  always  dangerous  to 
educate  a  boy,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  a  girl,  with  no  reference 
to  vocational  ends,  and  we  may  well  pause  and  reflect  when  we 
see  great  numbers  of  our  brighter  young  people  saturating 
themselves  today  with  a  mass  of  knowledge  that  can  have  little 
application  to  the  lives  which  most  of  them  must  inevitably 
lead.  Disappointment  and  discontent  are  almost  sure  to  be  the 
result,  and  disappointment  and  discontent  among  its  educated 
classes  are  not  good  for  any  nation. 

From  the  argument  which  I  have  so  far  produced  you  have 
doubtless  been  led  to  infer  somewhat  the  nature  of  my  answer 
to  the  question  submitted  for  discussion  here  today.  In 
answering  it,  however,  let  me  interpret  both  vocational  educa- 
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tion  and  liberal  culture  in  a  rather  broad  and  liberal  way.  What 
constitutes  vocational  education  has  been  defined  differently  by 
different  men.  Some  would  restrict  the  meaning  of  the  term 
to  industrial  training  only,  but  as  I  conceive  vocational  educa- 
tion the  term  should  mean  something  much  broader.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  term  liberal  culture,  which  ought  not  to  mean 
only  Latin  and  Greek,  or  even  the  languages,  literature,  and 
history. 

The  whole  question  of  what  are  liberal  and  what  are  voca- 
tional studies  can  be  defined  accurately  only  in  terms  of  indi- 
viduals. What  is  vocational  for  one  is  liberal  for  another.  The 
study  of  chemistry,  for  example,  which  is  usually  classified  with 
the  technical-vocational  group,  and  is  so  for  the  future  chemist 
or  engineer,  is  broadly  liberal  when  pursued  by  the  classical 
student.  The  same  is  true  of  geology,  biology,  economics,  or 
modern  industrial  history.  Conversely,  courses  in  literature, 
world  history,  economics,  and  the  life  and  literature  of  Greece 
or  Rome  would  be  liberal  studies  to  the  technical  or  the  scien- 
tific student.  Perhaps  no  greater  mistake  in  terms  is  made  in 
our  educational  practice  today  than  to  say  that  the  high-school 
student  who  has  had  four  years  of  Latin,  three  of  Greek,  four 
of  English,  two  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  history,  two  of  mathe- 
matics, and  one  year  of  mathematical  physics  has  pursued  a 
"liberal-culture"  course  of  study.  As  a  matter  of  fact  his  course 
has  been  narrowly  technical,  in  that  it  leads  to  but  a  few  se- 
lected occupations;  and  he  is  in  no  sense  liberally  educated, 
for  he  knows  little  about  the  modern  world  in  which  he  lives. 
Of  the  great  modifying  conceptions  which  have  served  to  dis- 
tinguish the  nineteenth  century  he  knows  almost  nothing,  and 
he  is  ill  prepared  to  take  his  place  as  an  efficient  member  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

To  the  speaker  there  seems  very  little  to  fear  and  very  much 
to  commend  in  the  present  trend  toward  vocational  training,  and 
he  cannot  see  that  the  trend  in  any  way  seriously  threatens 
true  liberal  culture.  The  introduction  of  courses  in  mechanic 
arts,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  household  arts  will  attract  to 
the  schools  great  numbers  who  in  the  past  have  found  little  of 
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interest  in  them,  and  will  offer  to  all  classes  the  chance  to  com- 
bine vocational  training  with  a  good  education.  To  the  speaker 
it  seems  indeed  unfortunate  that  so  many  young  people  have 
been  and  still  are  compelled  to  choose  between  a  vocation  with- 
out an  education  and  an  education  without  a  vocation.  That 
the  introduction  of  these  new  subjects  will  result  in  a  decreased 
percentage  of  our  young  people  studying  Latin  and  Greek  is 
not  to  be  denied.  Indeed,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped.  This,  how- 
ever, would  be  no  blow  to  liberal  culture.  Some  of  course  ob- 
tain liberal  culture  with  such  training,  and  for  them  it  may  be 
the  best  training  possible;  but  on  the  other  hand  many  do  not, 
and  for  such  the  insistence  that  such  studies  are  essential  to 
liberal  training  is  no  longer  tenable.  If  we  conceive  of  liberal 
culture  as  coming  from  a  study  of  those  subjects  which  develop 
the  judgment  and  understanding,  enlarge  the  vision  and  in- 
sight, broaden  the  human  sympathies,  train  for  efficient  living, 
and  stimulate  such  intellectual  ambitions  as  will  make  one  inter- 
ested in  his  life  work  and  good  company  for  himself,  then 
liberal  culture  may  come  to  many  different  individuals  from 
the  study  of  many  different  things.  A  conception  of  the  theory 
of  evolution  and  of  a  few  of  its  applications  to  modern  life, 
such  as  may  be  obtained  in  a  study  of  biology;  the  great  mind- 
expanding  (and  I  might  also  add  religion-developing)  results 
obtainable  from  a  study  of  astronomy;  a  fair  understanding  of 
economic  laws,  obtainable  from  a  study  of  economics;  the  grow- 
ing conception  of  world  relationships,  such  as  may  be  obtained 
from  a  study  of  commerce  or  industrial  history ;  the  wonderful 
results  of  modern  science,  as  opened  up  by  a  proper  study  of 
physics  and  chemistry;  the  awakening  and  refining  of  the  prac- 
tical judgment  of  the  girl,  such  as  comes  from  good  courses  in 
domestic  science  and  household  economics;  or  a  study  of  the 
life,  manners,  art,  government,  and  literature  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  such  as  might  be  given  for  non-classical  students,  wholly 
in  English,  and  in  a  single  year  in  a  modern  high  school — 
any  one  or  all  of  these  may  be  liberal  studies  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  term,  and  the  starting-point  of  a  life  lived  in  sympathy 
and  in  increasing  contact  with  the  best  in  our  intellectual  in- 
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heritance.  Such  studies  as  I  have  enumerated  are  both  liberal 
and  vocational,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  boy  or  girl  who 
studies  them. 

That  the  present  trend  toward  vocational  education — tech- 
nical, commercial,  agricultural,  domestic,  and  even  vocational 
in  the  narrower  sense — will  undoubtedly  force  a  more  general 
acceptance  of  new  definitions  of  what  constitutes  liberal  culture 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that  it  will  do  aught  to  decrease  the 
number,  either  actual  or  proportional,  of  persons  possessed  of 
a  good  sound  education  may  well  be  doubted.  One  of  our 
prominent  college  presidents  has  recently  defined  an  educated 
man  as  one  who  uses  his  native  tongue,  in  both  written  and 
spoken  form,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision; one  who  habitually  uses  gentle  and  refined  manners; 
one  possessed  of  the  power  and  habit  of  reflection;  one  who 
has  the  power  and  desire  to  keep  growing;  and  one  who  lives 
an  efficient  and  useful  life.  Judged  by  these  standards,  the  new 
subjects  of  study  in  our  secondary  schools  possess  great  poten- 
tial worth. 


DOES  THE  PRESENT  TREND  TOWARD  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  THREATEN  LIBERAL  CULTURE? 


ROBERT  A.  WOODS 
South  End  House,  Boston 

I  want  simply  to  present  to  you  this  morning  a  few  points 
of  view,  as  they  are  developed  in  the  experience  of  the  practical 
social  worker,  with  regard  to  what  I  think,  after  what  we  have 
just  heard,  we  might  call  the  new  liberal  culture. 

The  first  indictment  which  the  social  worker  brings  against 
the  old  liberal  culture  is  that  it  was  never  able  to  develop  a 
sufficiently  strong  motive  to  bring  about  a  movement  for  uni- 
versal and  thorough  education.  It  provided  comprehensively 
and  effectively  a  training  for  life  for  an  exceedingly  small 
fraction  of  the  rising  generation,  and  it  seemed  impossible  for 
it  to  get  farther.  It  was  only  when  the  new  motive  of  voca- 
tional training  began  to  come  in,  and  we  began  to  test  our 
results  socially,  that  we  came  to  see  how  extremely  deficient 
our  system  was  as  a  means  of  preparing  the  whole  of  the  new 
generation  for  its  work  in  life,  or  even  as  a  means  of  bringing 
to  the  surface  and  making  available  to  individuals  the  produc- 
tive powers  born  in  them. 

Your  chairman  said  that  I  had  had  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing you  a  number  of  times,  and  I  think  each  time  that  I  have 
spoken  to  you  I  have  made  use  of  a  quotation  from  Professor 
Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics.  I  am  going  to  do  it  again. 
After  discussing  the  sources  of  national  wealth  and  produc- 
tivity he  comes  to  the  question  of  personal  productivity,  and  he 
says  that  the  laws  which  govern  the  birth  of  genius  are  in- 
scrutable. Genius  appears  in  all  classes  of  society.  He  says 
it  is  possible  that  not  so  large  a  proportion  of  geniuses  is  born 
among  those  classes  which  have  not  inherited  or  acquired  edu- 
cational privileges,  but  as  the  working  classes  outnumber  the 
others  four  or  five  times  it  is  more  than  likely  that  more  than 
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half  of  the  geniuses  of  each  generation  are  born  among  the 
working  classes.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  a  large  part  of  this 
ability  is  wasted  and  lost  simply  because  it  happens  to  come 
from  lowly  parentage  and  has  no  opportunity  to  develop.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  there  would  be  no  form  of  national  invest- 
ment that  would  increase  so  quickly  and  so  broadly  the  national 
wealth  as  such  improvement  in  secondary  education  as  would 
prevent  this  loss. 

The  greatest  educational  good  of  the  greatest  number  was 
never  sufficiently  developed  under  the  old  cultural  point  of  view. 
It  was  really  a  leisure-class  ideal;  an  ideal  which  had  to  do 
with  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  certain  so-called  liberal 
professions;  an  ideal  which,  developed  out  of  aristocratic  con- 
ditions, always  looked  askance  at,  if  not  down  upon,  manual 
labor;  an  ideal  which  greatly  emphasized  the  consumer  as 
against  the  producer,  and  thus  tended  among  great  sections  of 
the  people  not  only  not  to  equip  them  for  the  struggle  of  life 
but  in  some  sense  to  sidetrack  them;  for  a  great  many  of  our 
most  serious  moral  evils  and  political  evils  come  from  the  fact 
that  our  scheme  of  education  is  so  accentuated  on  the  side  of 
the  consumer  and  so  weak  on  the  side  of  the  producer,  fitting 
out  our  whole  body  of  young  people  with  a  complicated  variety 
of  wants  and  no  equipment  of  developed  capacity  to  enable 
them  to  meet  those  wants.  Whenever  that  unbalanced  sort  of 
condition  exists  in  a  person's  nature  it  makes  that  person  essen- 
tially a  gambler.  He  wants  in  some  way  or  other  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  He  has  not  really  been  trained  to  see  that 
the  great  joy  of  life  is  not  in  consumption  at  all  but  in  produc- 
tion. The  productive  mofive  is  the  great  note  that  is  being 
emphasized  by  the  vocational  movement  in  education.  And 
from  that  point  of  view  it  represents  a  wiser  and  sounder  and 
broader  and  more  real  form  of  culture  than  we  have  had  in  the 
past. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  instances,  perhaps  not  enough 
to  establish  the  conclusion,  but  instances  which  certainly  are 
very  suggestive,  where  the  kind  of  culture  produced  by  our 
educational  system  in  the  past,  when  it  has  been  thrown  out 
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into  the  world  to  compete  with  the  type  of  capacity  which  gen- 
eral life  in  the  world  produces,  has  been  outstripped.  It  has 
very  often  happened,  for  instance,  in  the  business  development 
of  this  country  during  the  last  generation,  that  the  man  who 
had  been  trained  in  college,  and  perhaps  by  an  academical  type 
of  professional  course,  when  he  got  out  into  business  found 
himself  outstripped  by  the  man  who  had  not  had  that  training. 
In  a  great  many  large  business  enterprises  it  has  been  rather 
a  tradition  that  the  first  man  was  not  a  college  man.  His  lieu- 
tenants were  college  men.  They  provided  the  expert  services; 
but  the  leader  was  in  a  great  many  cases,  if  not  in  a  majority, 
not  a  college  man.  In  other  words,  the  cultural  type,  after  the 
old  standards,  was  outstripped  by  the  barbarian. 

The  new  vocational  type  proposes  and  hopes  to  alter  edu- 
cational standards  and  methods  so  that  this  barbaric  impulse 
which  is  born  in  the  whole  rising  generation  will  be  conserved 
and  developed,  and  not  sidetracked,  dissipated,  and  made  un- 
available. I  think  that  there  are  undoubtedly  a  great  many 
cases  where  college  training  takes  a  young  person  who  has  a 
rather  special  grade  of  executive  power,  and,  partly  by  neg- 
lecting that  power  and  partly  by  minimizing  its  value,  sends 
the  young  person  out  of  college  with  that  priceless  quality  less 
available  than  when  he  went  in.  And  in  so  far  as  that  is  true 
our  cultural  system  must  be  modified;  it  must  be  reorganized 
from  this  productive,  vocational  point  of  view. 

A  great  movement  to  increase  to  the  last  degree  the  number 
of  young  men  and  young  women  who  enter  upon  their  life  vo- 
cation trained  for  that  vocation  certainly  ought  not  to  take  any- 
thing away  from  the  cultural  opportunity  of  those  who  have  the 
privilege  of  the  long  academical  education.  And  as  to  the 
vocational  students  themselves,  I  think  the  most  striking  testi- 
mony that  comes  from  the  industrial  schools  is  the  fact  that  the 
school  somehow  or  other  reveals  the  student  to  himself.  You 
read  the  testimony  of  young  workmen  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  a  vocational  training.  They  say,  "This  course  showed 
me  what  I  could  do ;  it  enabled  me  to  understand  and  appreciate 
my  own  powers."    And  we  all  know  how  important  that  is  in 
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getting  young  people  to  take  a  true  view  of  life.  They  do  not 
know  what  they  can  do,  and  the  more  narrowly  cultural  scheme 
of  education  does  not  provide  those  young  people  with  the 
means  of  bringing  their  powers  out  so  that  they  can  understand 
them.  A  certain  variety  not  only  of  interest  but  of  equipment 
and  of  technique  is  necessary  in  order  to  reveal  the  whole  variety 
of  talent  and  ability  to  its  possessor. 

The  new  ideals  of  vocational  training  are  particularly  dig- 
nifying certain  kinds  of  occupation.  They  are  dignifying  the 
mechanic,  bringing  him  more  onto  the  social  level  of  the  pro- 
fessional man.  They  are  dignifying  the  farmer,  introducing 
all  sorts  of  new  opportunities  into  his  professional  and  his  social 
life.  Above  all,  they  are  dignifying  the  housewife,  both  as  pro- 
ducer and  as  purchaser,  lifting  the  work  of  that  great  calling 
to  its  proper  level  of  importance  and  social  recognition. 

Vocational  training  also  is  bringing  home  to  everyone  some- 
thing of  the  conception  of  the  universal  range  of  science  and 
art  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  cultivated  point  of  view, 
an  essential  to  the  mind  of  the  cultivated  person  in  these  days. 
It  is  showing  that  in  every  sort  of  calling,  no  matter  how  humble 
it  may  be,  there  are  lines  that  run  out  into  infinity,  there  are 
infinite  mysteries  surrounding  it,  infinite  possibilities  of  de- 
velopment in  that  direction,  infinite  new  fields  for  the  appli- 
cation of  intelligence,  an  infinite  number  of  new  possibilities 
to  be  worked  out.  And  that  atmosphere  thrown  about  the  work 
of  the  ordinary  people  is  an  astonishing  means  of  bringing  them 
into  the  spirit  of  culture,  as  a  class,  an  astonishing  means  of 
bringing  them  as  a  mass  into  a  point  of  view  where  they  are 
vastly  more  susceptible  to  the  idea  of  culture  and  vastly  less  in 
antagonism  to  the  development  of  the  broader  and  higher  type 
of  culture. 

The  great  reason,  certainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
social  worker,  why  the  new  ideals  of  vocational  training  are 
not  going  to  undermine  the  broadly  cultural  conception  is  that 
we  have  in  these  days  what  is  practically  an  entirely  new  con- 
ception of  what  vocation  is.  The  reason,  I  think,  why  manual 
labor  has  been  looked  down  on  in  the  past,  why  a  certain  few 
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vocations  have  been  considered  the  privileged  vocations,  why 
education  was  considered  to  lead  to  them  almost  exclusively, 
was  that  those  vocations  had  about  them  the  dignity  of  social 
service.  They  were  not  thought  of  merely  as  ways  by  which 
one  could  eke  out  a  livelihood.  Now  we  are  coming  to  see  to- 
day, under  the  new  social  conception,  that  every  kind  of  calling 
not  only  has  before  it  the  possibility  of  having  the  dignity  of 
social  service,  but  that  it  must  more  and  more  be  considered  by 
everybody  as  having  value  only  in  so  far  as  it  renders  social 
service.  That  conception  raises  every  calling  into  a  wonderful 
new  significance.  It  brings  into  it  and  places  all  about  it  that 
broad  atmosphere  of  being  in  touch  with  a  larger  life.  It  gives 
it  that  note  of  humanity  which  is  supposed  to  distinguish  cul- 
ture. It  gives  a  universal,  catholic  feeling  to  every  kind  of 
human  occupation,  and  that  test  and  standard  is  being  specifi- 
cally applied  in  all  the  vocational  schools  and  vocational  courses. 
It  is  perhaps  the  one  common  note  that  runs  through  the  whole 
movement  for  vocational  training.  It  is  more  and  more  the 
note  which  the  teacher  strikes,  the  note  of  new  and  powerful 
authority  which  the  teacher  is  coming  to  have  in  helping  to  get 
the  young  person  launched  on  his  career.  Study  that  young  per- 
son, find  out  in  what  direction  his  productive  capacity  runs; 
and  by  showing  him  not  only  the  directions  in  which  his  inherent 
abilities  go,  but  in  showing  him  the  needs  of  the  community 
and  the  great  opportunity  which  the  community  represents  to 
him  as  a  social  producer,  the  teacher  has  a  new  and  unparalleled 
opportunity  of  bringing  to  bear  on  the  spirit  of  this  young  per- 
son those  very  influences  which  we  have  associated  with  the 
idea  of  liberal  culture. 

About  some  of  the  so-called  liberal  professions  there  has 
been  also  an  atmosphere  of  ethical  primacy  in  the  past.  There 
has  been  a  conception  that  there  are  certain  callings  which  de- 
manded of  the  person  who  entered  them  a  very  exceptional 
degree  of  devotion,  an  unusually  high  ethical  motive.  Now 
the  new  vocational  standpoint  is  bringing  about  a  very  differ- 
ent sort  of  perspective  in  this  matter.  We  are  beginning  to  see 
that  under  this  social  conception  there  is  not  any  calling  in  life 
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which  has  the  ethical  primacy.  No  calling  is  essentially  more 
sacred  than  any  other  calling,  from  the  point  of  view  of  social 
service.  And  every  young  man  or  young  woman  going  out  into 
whatever  calling  is  appropriate  to  him  or  her  is  gradually  com- 
ing to  learn  that  he  or  she  is  going  out  into  a  sacred  calling  he- 
cause  it  has  in  it  this  broad  opportunity  for  enlightened  social 
service. 

The  vocational  motive  offers  new  and  very  unusual  opportu- 
nities for  developing  the  initiative  of  our  young  people.  It  has 
been  too  much  the  case  in  the  past  that  we  thought  of  the  culti- 
vated person,  in  much  the  same  way  as  of  cultivated  soil,  as 
having  been  thoroughly  plowed  and  harrowed  by  the  agencies 
of  instruction.  We  have  not  at  all  sufficiently  thought  that  you 
have  not  an  educated  person  at  all  until  you  have  developed  his 
own  initiative  and  self-reliance.  We  settlement  workers  find 
that  to  a  very  large  extent  the  very  bright  young  men  and 
women  coming  to  the  settlement-house  from  the  college  have 
the  conception  that  their  work  has  all  got  to  be  predigested  for 
them.  We  throw  them  right  out  into  the  work  and,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  let  them  choose  their  own  methods;  and  it  is 
a  very  rude  shock  to  them  to  be  compelled  to  make  bricks  with- 
out straw,  to  find  the  raw  materials  and  work  them  up  for 
themselves.  Vocational  training  is  going  to  build  up  our  sys- 
tem of  education  in  those  respects. 

Vocational  training  is  going  to  give  us  new  resources  for 
training  the  pupil  in  honesty.  We  all  know  that  has  been  one 
of  the  earlier  claims  for  manual  training,  and  it  has  grown 
stronger  as  the  educational  movement  has  gone  along,  that  the 
handling  of  materials  has  a  great  effect  in  developing  that  funda- 
mental side  of  character. 

Vocational  training  is  also  going  to  give  much  better  op- 
portunity than  we  have  at  present  in  our  schools  for  drawing 
out  the  passion  for  perfection,  which  is  the  distinctive  thing 
in  all  good  work,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  and  best  thing 
in  life.  We  all  of  us  know  from  our  own  experience  how  often 
it  has  happened  that  a  person  has  gone  along  through  the  more 
broadly  cultural  courses  and  not  been  thoroughly  roused.  But 
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when  he  got  into  the  vocational  school  or  the  professional 
school,  then  he  seemed  to  get  his  second  wind,  this  passion  for 
the  fine  points  in  achievement  began  to  come  over  him.  Is  it 
not  important  that  we  should  even  in  the  strictly  cultural  stages 
of  education  introduce  more  opportunity  in  the  way  of  devel- 
oping this  motive,  particularly  in  those  in  whom  it  is  not  drawn 
out  first  of  all  by  the  more  literary  courses? 

The  older  type  of  culture  was  particularly  abstract,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  what  it  had  to  offer  to  the  woman.    We  can  all  of 
us  remember  not  many  years  ago  when  the  women's  clubs  of 
the  country  were  devoted  almost  entirely  to  what  they  thought 
was  culture — music,  art,  literature — and  undoubtedly  they  ac- 
complished some  valuable  educational  results  in  that  stage  of 
their  career.    But  then  there  came  a  time  when  the  women's 
clubs  began  to  see  a  new  opportunity  in  the  way  of  social 
service.    It  is  very  interesting  and  almost  amusing  that  in  this 
state  one  of  the  first  really  important  things  that  the  women's 
clubs  of  the  state  did,  in  connection  with  the  state  legislature, 
was  in  a  movement  for  reducing  the  number  of  tramps  in  Massa- 
chusetts.   The  women's  clubs  of  the  state  did  useful  service 
in  this  connection.   They  decided  that,  far  cry  as  it  seemed,  the 
tramp  question  was  specifically  a  question  for  the  women  of 
the  state.   It  was  the  woman  in  the  farm-house  who  was  being 
terrorized  by  the  tramp,  and  it  was  the  woman  who  was  thought- 
lessly giving  to  the  tramp  at  her  door  that  kept  up  the  great 
number  of  tramps  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.    The  move- 
ment was  successful,  and  we  all  know  that  the  women's  clubs 
of  the  state  have  kept  right  on  with  social  legislation  as  an  im- 
portant interest.   They  do  not  give  nearly  so  much  time  as  they 
formerly  did  to  purely  literary  topics;  they  give  more  time  to 
certain  broad  social  and  public  questions.    The  new  conception 
of  vocational  training,  the  training  of  a  person  to  do  skilfully 
and  with  a  broad  social  motive  the  distinctive  thing  which  that 
person  is  particularly  equipped  and  born  to  do,  is  offering  to 
the  women  of  the  country  an  opportunity  of  stepping  in  a  per- 
fectly natural  and  normal  way  from  their  home  life  and  neigh- 
borhood life,  in  which  they  have  authority  and  thorough  knowl- 
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edge,  out  into  those  phases  of  social  and  public  welfare  in  which 
their  instinct  and  training  can  render  them  of  the  very  greatest 
service. 

The  school,  then,  we  want  to  make  more  and  more  a  train- 
ing-ground and  a  council  chamber  for  the  actual  affairs  of 
life.  Has  it  not  been  true  too  largely  that  the  school  has  been 
open  to  the  same  criticism  which  a  new  group  of  production 
engineers  are  making  against  the  organization  of  the  work- 
shop? They  say  that  in  the  average  large  factory  the  head  of 
the  plant  has  said  to  his  lieutenant  in  the  past,  "It  is  up  to  you," 
and  the  lieutenant  has  said  the  same  thing  to  the  man  next  under 
him,  and  he  has  passed  it  along,  and  so  on  down  to  the  man  at 
the  bench;  and  practically  some  of  the  most  vital  points  in  the 
conduct  of  that  factory  have  been  put  up  to  the  man  at  the 
bench,  instead  of  there  having  been  a  regular  scheme  through 
which  the  men  with  the  highest  intelligence  and  training  could 
bring  those  qualities  to  bear  right  down  the  line.  The  school, 
as  it  considers  more  and  more  the  specific  detail  of  the  problem 
it  is  going  to  confront,  as  that  thing  is  more  thought  over  and 
worked  on  in  the  school,  is  going  to  bring  the  vast  body  of 
man's  resources  to  bear  in  the  matter  of  social  development  and 
progress. 

I  remember  that  in  college  I  got  a  great  deal  more  out  of 
the  little  informal  social  gatherings  that  certain  teachers  had 
with  some  of  the  pupils  in  the  evening  than  I  did  out  of  the  real 
courses  of  instruction ;  and  I  think  that  in  vocational  education, 
its  motives,  particularly  on  the  social  side,  are  going  to  make 
it  easier  for  the  teacher  to  come  into  that  sort  of  relation  with 
his  pupils,  so  that  the  school  will  represent  simply  a  little  group 
of  senior  and  junior  students  together  preparing  for  the  actual 
problems  of  life.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  to  say  at  all  that  there 
are  certain  specified  subjects  which  alone  are  open  to  that 
method.  I  think  we  have  had  it  said  this  morning  that  every 
study  has  in  it  large  possibilities  for  developing  this  vocational 
or  social  motive.    Every  study  is  both  vocational  and  cultural. 

This  new  motive  will  also  bring  all  our  schools  into  a  great 
deal  more  vital  and  helpful  reciprocal  relations  with  their  gradu- 
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ates  than  in  the  past.  When  the  vocational  motive  gets  thor- 
oughly at  work  in  the  school,  the  school  will  need  its  graduates 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  needs  them  now.  The  need  will  be 
felt  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is  now.  The  teacher  will  feel 
the  importance  of  getting  the  help  and  co-operation  of  the 
graduates  who  have  gone  out  from  under  his  instruction  into 
the  various  callings  of  life  and  are  endeavoring  to  apply  a 
higher  degree  of  intelligence  in  those  callings.  Those  gradu- 
ates will  have  a  great  deal  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  their 
school.  There  will  be  a  much  larger  community  of  interest 
between  former  pupils  and  present  pupils  than  now.  So  we 
shall  be  able  to  take  right  out  of  the  life  of  the  community  a 
great  new  co-operative  influence  in  the  line  of  more  united  edu- 
cational work. 

Our  whole  scheme  of  modern  cultural  study  dates  back  to 
the  days  of  the  Renaissance.  It  came  out  of  a  reaction  against 
a  crystallized  system  of  education,  against  a  crystallized  philoso- 
phy of  life;  the  men  of  the  Renaissance  began  to  inquire  where 
they  could  find  a  study  which  had  the  very  quality  of  present 
actual  life  in  it.  The  reason  why  they  took  up  the  ancient 
classics  was  not  because  the  ancient  classics  offered  special  ways 
of  technically  training  the  mind  but  because  they  had  in  them 
the  secret  of  spontaneous  life.  In  our  best  instruments  of  cul- 
ture, using  the  word  from  the  old  point  of  view,  the  thing  in 
them  that  gives  them  their  value  is  that  quality  of  contempo- 
rariness,  that  quality  of  being  actual  in  the  day  in  which  the 
particular  piece  of  literature  was  written.  Now  is  it  not  true 
that  every  great  age  to  a  very  large  extent  has  produced  its  own 
cultural  point  of  view  out  of  its  own  materials?  Even  when 
it  has  gone  to  the  past  for  inspiration,  has  it  not  been  true  that 
that  past  inspiration  has  been  thoroughly  infused  and  trans- 
fused with  the  facts  and  the  forces  of  the  day  present  when 
that  cultural  agency  was  created?  In  other  words,  is  not  the 
actual  work  of  life,  fully  rounded  and  balanced  in  perspective, 
the  only  real  culture,  and  is  not  that  the  kind  of  culture  which 
we  want  our  young  people  trained  in  just  as  surely  and  thor- 
oughly as  we  can?    The  highest  inspiration  comes  in  the  ful- 
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filment  of  life  and  not  in  any  way  of  sidestepping  life.  We  are 
all  in  great  danger  of  thinking  that  the  ideal  life  of  the  past 
and  the  ideal  life  of  the  future  is  more  or  less  some  other  con- 
dition than  that  which  actually  confronts  us;  but  in  fact  the 
really  cultivated  person  is  the  person  who  knows  how  to  find 
all  the  real  opportunities  of  life  in  the  situation  which  lies  im- 
mediately before  him. 

We  need  to  have  and  to  develop  in  education  certainly  not 
any  less  of  those  fine  spiritual  values  which  went  with  the  old 
ideal  of  culture,  but  we  need  to  eliminate  from  culture,  as  from 
religion,  the  "otherworldliness" ;  we  need  to  bring  it  strictly  into 
this  world.  When  we  do  that  we  shall  find  that  perhaps  the 
greatest  secret  which  modern  enlightenment  has  brought  to  us 
is  that  the  way  to  influence  the  infinitely  great  is  by  learning 
how  to  master  the  infinitely  little.  The  tiny  plant  has  in  it  a 
subtle  substance  through  which  possibly  the  whole  world  may 
be  revolutionized.  We  have  been  too  much  carried  away  by 
the  conviction  that  the  distinctive  power  of  the  big  man  is  in 
handling  big  things.  I  wonder  if  the  distinctive  power  of  the 
big  man  is  not  in  handling  little  things.  Find  a  really  big  man 
and  you  will  find  a  genius  for  details.  I  was  talking  to  a  finan- 
cial man  of  New  York  City  the  other  day  about  J.  P.  Morgan. 
He  told  me  that  one  day  he  went  to  see  Mr.  Morgan  about  an 
account  which  was  certainly  a  small  thing  to  him,  and  that  when 
the  case  had  been  stated  Mr.  Morgan  touched  a  button  and 
said  to  the  clerk  who  appeared,  "Bring  me  File  No.  231."  He 
had  so  complete  a  grasp  of  the  details  of  his  business  that  he 
was  able  to  place  his  hand  on  this  small  item  at  once. 

The  apparent  smallness  and  narrowness  which  seem  to  go 
with  vocational  training,  with  having  the  teacher  apply  him- 
self to  the  guidance  of  young  people  vocationally,  is  all  in  the 
appearance.  There  is  there  a  fulcrum  through  which  the 
teacher  can  accomplish  marvelous  results  that  have  been  im- 
possible to  him,  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  of  the  children,  but  of  their  souls  as  well. 
Let  us  remember  that  work  has  its  sacraments  as  well  as  adora- 
tion, that  there  is  a  spirituality  in  this  new  point  of  view  with 
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regard  to  education  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  services  differ- 
ent kinds  of  young  people  can  render,  such  as  has  not  been 
available  to  us  in  the  past.  Let  us  remember  that  it  is  true  in 
culture,  as  in  religion,  that  while  the  sacrament  of  remembrance 
has  its  value  the  great  sacrament  is  that  through  which  the 
highest  and  finest  and  best  that  the  human  race  has  ever  learned 
in  the  past  comes  vitally  and  designedly  into  action  in  the 
present. 
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DISCUSSION 

Mr.  H.  W.  Holmes.— I  regret  that  I  cannot  take  up  this  question  from 
the  other  side,  as  suggested  by  your  chairman;  but  I  have  no  disagreement 
with  the  first  two  speakers.  My  own  conclusion  about  the  matter  is  the 
same  in  essence  as  theirs.  Furthermore,  I  am  not  able  to  take  up  the  question 
from  the  point  of  view  of  present  practical  experience  in  the  schools.  I 
shall,  therefore,  hardly  discuss  the  previous  papers  at  all.  I  shall  attempt 
instead  briefly  to  present  a  new  way  of  looking  at  the  question,  a  new  way 
of  thinking  about  it,  a  scheme  for  deciding  values  and  classifying  them.  Let 
me  say  at  once  that  no  such  scheme  of  thinking  about  a  question  as  I  am 
going  to  present  is  at  all  exhaustive;  it  is  simply  suggestive. 

First,  I  would  look  at  all  education  as  preparation  for  the  relations  of 
life.  That  is  to  say,  education  must  prepare  us  for  complete  living,  and 
complete  living  divides  itself  according  to  the  various  relations  into  which 
the  individual  enters.  I  have  certain  great  normal  relationships,  certain 
points  of  contact  with  my  fellow  men  and  with  nature.  Education  is  prepara- 
tion for  these  associations.  That  is  one  way  of  looking  at  it,  and  it  seems 
to  me  a  profitable  way  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  question  we  have 
before  us  this  morning. 

That  being  so,  I  should  divide  education  into  three  kinds— cultural,  lib- 
eral, and  vocational  Cultural  education  may  roughly  be  defined  as  educa- 
tion which  prepares  us  for  the  leisure  associations  of  our  lives.  Liberal 
education  is  education  which  prepares  us  to  enter  profitably  into  those  rela- 
tions in  which  we  arc  workers,  but  not  into  the  one  central  relation  of  our 
lives  which  we  cajl  our  vocation ;  it  is  preparation  for  the  serious  duties  which 
come  upon  us  outside  of  our  main  work — duties  as  members  of  the  family, 
of  the  state,  and  of  various  voluntary  organizations.  I  enter,  for  instance, 
into  a  civic  organization  to  do  a  definite  work.  That  is  not  my  vocation, 
but  an  avocation;  yet  it  is  not  a  matter  of  leisure.  It  is  not  play  but  work. 
Various  duties  of  that  kind  fall  upon  every  one  of  us,  and  liberal  education 
I  should  define  as  education  which  prepares  us  for  those  duties.  Vocational 
education  prepares  us  for  the  one  central  work  in  life  which  supports  us. 

Now  I  believe  that  the  vocational  relationship  is  the  central  relationship 
of  a  man's  life.  It  is  the  relationship  on  which  the  others  depend  prac- 
tically, the  relationship  in  which  he  ought  to  be  educated  most  pro- 
foundly, most  completely,  and  most  effectively.  To  be  sure,  the  work  of 
the  world  imposes  upon  most  men  now  a  vocational  relationship  in 
which  they  can  very  meagerly  express  themselves,  a  relationship  in  which 
their  chances  to  be  themselves  really,  to  do  work  that,  as  Mr.  Woods  has 
put  it,  is  sacramental,  is  very  small.  The  operator  of  a  machine  in  a  factory 
is  reduced  by  the  industrial  system  to  work  which  means  very  little  to  him 
and  in  which  he  can  express  himself  very  little.   Perhaps  then  I  am  speaking 
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of  an  ideal  relationship  in  the  case  of  such  men;  but  for  those  of  us  who 
work  under  what  President  Eliot  calls  "humane"  conditions  our  vocational 
relationship  is  the  most  significant,  in  many  senses,  of  our  lives.  In  all 
cases  it  supports  the  other  relationships. 

Well,  then,  ought  not  education  to  center  about  the  vocational  relation- 
ship? If  it  were  preparation  for  an  ideal  life  it  certainly  ought  to  center 
about  that  relationship ;  and  as,  by  one  means  or  another,  we  gradually  pro* 
duce  a  state  of  affairs  more  like  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  this  earth,  perhaps 
education  can  be  increasingly  thus  centered.  Meanwhile,  education  for  one's 
job  must,  practically  speaking,  in  the  lives  of  most  individuals,  exclude 
somewhat  education  for  one's  pleasures,  and  perhaps  somewhat  also  educa- 
tion for  the  great  avocations  and  duties  presented  by  life  in  the  family,  the 
neighborhood,  the  state,  the  church,  and  other  social  relationships.  Perhaps 
it  is  true  that  if  we  establish  vocational  training,  calling  into  it  a  good  many 
individuals  who  would  otherwise  have  gone  into  training  that  is  cultural 
and  liberal,  we  do,  in  that  sense,  threaten  liberal  and  cultural  training.  But 
I  should  agree  with  what  Dr.  Cubberley  said,  namely,  that  for  the  indi- 
vidual this  is  sometimes  no  loss  but  a  great  gain,  even  in  the  preparation 
that  he  gets  for  the  cultural  and  liberal  relationships  of  his  life.  To  center 
his  education  about  his  vocation  may  really  be  to  stir  up  within  him  springs 
of  interest  in  culture  which  would  otherwise  remain  undiscovered,  and  to 
inspire  him  with  the  desire  and  give  him  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
the  relationships  of  his  life  other  than  his  vocation.  While  to  center  his 
education  as  an  individual  about  the  relationships  which  he  enters  in  his 
leisure,  or  about  those  duties  less  central  in  his  life  than  his  vocation  is  to 
become,  may  be  to  give  him  less  preparation  for  those  very  relationships 
themselves. 

It  is  true,  no  one  of  these  kinds  of  education  can  be  totally  separated 
from  the  others.  Vocational  training  may  give  us  much  preparation  for  the 
liberal  and  the  cultural  relationships  of  life;  and  so  with  the  other  kinds 
of  education — they  may  prepare  us  for  our  vocation.  No  education  is  com- 
plete that  does  not  include  some  training  of  all  three  kinds— liberal,  cultural, 
and  vocational. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Snow. — In  discussing  any  question  the  first  essential  is  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  terms,  and  in  attempting  to  answer  the  question 
before  us  this  morning  I  found  great  difficulty  in  first  getting  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  That  difficulty  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  on 
the  first  and  second  pages  of  the  program  it  is  somewhat  differently  stated. 
On  the  first  page  it  is,  "Does  vocational  education  threaten  liberal  culture?" 
and  on  the  second,  "Does  the  present  trend  toward  vocational  education 
threaten  liberal  culture?"  I  assume  the  second  is  the  complete  statement  of 
the  question. 

We  must  first,  then,  ask  what  is  the  present  trend  of  vocational  educa- 
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tion;  and  are  we  to  read  it  "the  present  trend  of  vocational  education"  or 
"the  present  trend  of  vocational  education,"  with  the  word  "present"  written 
big?   And  what  do  we  mean  by  "liberal  culture"? 

When  first  our  ancestors  were  settled  on  this  shore  the  farmer  worked 
in  his  field  and  the  lumberman  in  his  forest  Vocational  training  was  given 
them  by  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  neighboring  forests  and  fields.  But 
they  soon  found  in  their  lives  certain  needs,  the  vocational  training  for 
which  could  not  be  given  by  their  normal  activities,  and  so  they  established 
the  university,  the  vocational  university,  to  train  preachers,  lawyers,  teachers 
in  a  form  of  vocational  training  which  the  normal  activities  of  life  did  not 
provide.  I  claim  then  that  public  education  from  the  beginning  has  been 
vocational,  and  that  it  has  been  along  the  lines  of  those  needs  of  the  com- 
munity for  which  the  normal  activities  of  life  did  not  provide. 

Later  on,  men  found  the  need  of  other  forms  of  vocational  training, 
and  felt  that  in  business  the  man  of  pleasing  address  achieved  a  success 
which  the  man  trained  at  home,  trained  in  the  village,  did  not  attain.  So 
they  sent  men  to  college  to  give  them  that  knowledge  of  accounts,  that 
knowledge  of  social  relations,  which  would  benefit  them  in  a  business  way. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  education  it  has  been  largely  voca- 
tional, and  never  has  there  been  a  larger  proportion  of  students  than  today 
in  the  fields  of  pure  culture.  Each  community  has  sought  the  particular 
type  of  vocational  training  which  the  normal  activities  of  life  did  not  pro- 
vide. 

Today  what  does  the  farmer  need  for  a  satisfactory  training  in  agri- 
culture? His  papers  are  full  of  such  terms  as  soil  chemistry,  soil  analysis, 
heredity,  cross-fertilization.  He  must  be  a  mechanic.  He  must  know  all 
about  the  gasoline  engine.  He  must  know  the  principles  and  construction 
of  windmills.  He  must  understand  market  and  financial  quotations.  And 
he  must  know  transportation  facilities.  It  is  no  longer  enough  to  hoe  and 
dig  in  the  ground. 

A  community  has  the  right  to  demand  two  things  of  its  schools:  first, 
that  training  of  its  young  people  which  will  count  in  the  furtherance  of 
its  own  life  interests;  and  second,  the  opportunity  for  the  boy  or  the  girl  to 
develop  that  in  him  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  the  community.  The  present  trend  of  vocational  education  is  simply 
an  adaptation  of  these  demands  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  community, 
which  now  finds  special  training  as  necessary  for  its  farmers,  its  traders, 
its  mechanics,  as  for  its  preachers,  lawyers,  or  doctors. 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  "liberal  culture"?  I  maintain  that  the 
essential  of  liberal  culture  is  a  broad  human  sympathy.  And  there  are  two 
elements  in  that:  first,  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  human  achievement 
in  a  broad  way,  and  second,  the  power  and  will  to  serve  humanity.  I 
regret  that  in  the  past  too  often  we  have  restricted  that  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  human  achievement  to  art  and  literature,  to  the  more  ab- 
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stract  topics.  I  believe  that  the  man  who  works  with  wood  or  metal  and 
achieves  a  mechanical  masterpiece  experiences  the  same  feeling  of  pride 
in  his  work  as  the  man  who  makes  a  great  painting  or  a  great  book.  And 
the  little  child  when  he  puts  one  block  on  another  for  the  first  time  ex- 
periences a  thrill  akin  to  that  of  the  man  who  rounded  Peter's  dome. 
We  have  no  right  to  restrict  culture  to  painting,  we  have  no  right  to  restrict 
it  to  literature.  Humanity  demands  that  we  extend  it  to  the  watch,  to  the 
complex  machinery  of  the  mill  or  factory,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  processes 
of  illustration,  to  every  branch  of  activity  which  serves  in  extending  human 
progress. 

Does  this  trend  today  threaten  liberal  culture?  On  the  contrary  the 
movement  today  to  open  educational  possibilities  to  every  boy  who  feels  in 
himself  the  germ  of  any  power,  literary,  artistic,  commercial,  or  mechanical, 
is  a  promise  and  not  a  menace. 

But  behind  it  all  there  is  a  danger  and  a  great  danger.  Unfortunately, 
liberal  culture  has  not  been  attained  in  many  cases  in  which  we  have  been 
led  to  look  for  it,  in  the  past.  The  man  who  sits  at  his  desk  and  teaches 
and  simply  attempts  to  show  a  fine  examination  to  reflect  credit  on  his 
school  is  not  an  example  of  liberal  culture.  He  is  distinctly  something  less 
than  a  mechanic.  On  the  other  hand  the  man  on  the  street  shoveling  gravel 
with  the  purpose  in  his  mind  of  making  his  job  satisfactory,  who  looks  upon 
his  road  with  visions  of  the  bridal  train  and  the  stream  of  commerce  to 
pass  over  it,  is  doing  a  cultural  work  and  gets  cultural  joy  from  it.  The 
danger  is  not  that  we  shall  teach  different  subjects  but  the  danger  is  that 
we  shall  put  at  the  head  of  our  classes  a  man  whose  vision  is  bounded  by 
the  job  of  today,  dollars  and  cents,  immediate  remuneration,  instead  of 
instilling  into  the  boy  the  fact  that  the  greatest  joy  in  life  is  in  a  good  piece 
of  work  well  done.  Teach  the  boy  to  work  for  the  community.  Teach  him 
that  the  miner  may  be  mining  the  ore  that  will  go  into  the  pen  with  which  an 
Abraham  Lincoln  may  sign  an  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Administer 
the  schools  with  the  feeling  that  every  boy  is  a  human  being  to  be  developed, 
show  the  teacher  that  for  him  the  task  is  to  draw  out  all  there  is  in  that 
boy,  to  make  him  the  most  effective,  happy  member  of  the  community  that 
it  is  in  that  boy  to  be  made;  not  ceasing  to  provide  for  the  pupil  with 
scholarly  capacity,  but  laboring  with  equal  solicitude  to  train  to  some  efficient, 
dignified  service,  ennobled  by  self-respect  and  altruistic  purpose,  the  boy  whose 
tastes  are  commercial  or  mechanical.  Then  the  present  trend  toward  voca- 
tional education  will  itself  minister  to  the  highest  type  of  liberal  culture. 
In  that  way  it  is  not  a  menace.  But  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  men  at  the  head 
of  affairs  are  men  who  administer  them  with  the  full  understanding  of  their 
import,  and  with  the  full  motive,  not  to  teach  a  little  of  this  or  that  subject, 
but  to  teach  the  boy  the  Tightness  and  happiness  of  useful  living. 

Miss  Florence  E.  Leadbetter.— As  the  only  representative  of  a  purely 
vocational  school  on  the  program  this  morning,  can  I  do  better  than  try  to 
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show  you  just  what  we  are  doing  and  leave  you  to  decide  for  yourselves 
whether  we  threaten  liberal  culture  or  not? 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  anyone  who  knows  the  men  who  have  been 
most  active  in  promoting  vocational  education  (needless  to  mention  names 
in  this  presence)  could  think  for  a  moment  that  these  men,  identified  as 
they  are  with  institutions  of  liberal  culture  and  earnestly  upholding  the 
highest  standards  in  education,  would  be  found  supporting  any  form  of 
training  which  could  threaten  liberal  culture.  Rather  must  he  believe  that 
these  men  because  of  their  devotion  to  liberal  culture  have  been  the  first 
to  discover  that  vocational  training  is  but  another  means  of  making  educa- 
tion more  liberal,  but  another  device  for  keeping  our  boys  and  girls  a  little 
longer  under  cultural  influences.  The  question  of  the  day  is,  "Does  voca- 
tional education  threaten  liberal  culture?"  But  I  wonder  if  the  real  issue 
here  is  not,  Do  the  vocational  schools  threaten  the  cultural  schools?  If  this 
is  the  vital  question,  and  I  believe  it  is,  we  must  answer,  "No,  and  yes." 
The  vocational  schools  do  not  threaten  the  stability  of  the  cultural  schools 
but  they  threaten  to  revolutionize  them.  How  can  there  be  any  antagonism 
when  the  two  schools  differ  in  degree  only  and  not  in  kind,  the  schools  of 
liberal  culture  turning  out  our  doctors,  lawyers,  and  politicians,  and  the 
vocational  schools  our  useful  citizens?  No,  not  in  our  time,  nor  for  many 
generations,  need  the  schools  of  liberal  culture  tremble;  for  they  are  bul- 
warked by  tradition  and  buttressed  by  reverence  for  the  book;  and,  more 
than  all,  liberal  education  means  an  easy,  lazy,  go-as-you-please,  prolonged 
period  of  youth,  with  dances  and  sports  and  all  sorts  of  good  times  thrown 
in.  Vocational  training  means  long  hours,  close  application,  the  constant 
discipline  of  responsibility,  and  little  time  for  play.  Girls  come  to  us  from 
the  elementary  schools  or  from  the  high  schools  in  which  they  have  failed, 
stay  a  day  or  a  week,  and  then  withdraw  because  the  hours  are  too  long, 
or  the  work  too  steady,  or,  as  one  mother  said,  "because  the  school  is  not 
fly  enough,"  and  they  return  to  high  school  or  study  music  "because  they 
do  not  need  to  work,"  or  go  into  candy  factories  or  get  a  job  as  cashier  if 
they  do. 

President  Garfield  interpreted  education,  not  long  since,  as  "enlighten- 
ment and  service" :  a  definition  which  exactly  serves  our  purpose ;  for  while 
the  cultural  schools  have  emphasized  enlightenment,  the  vocational  schools 
lay  stress  upon  service.  No  girl  stays  in  our  Trade  School  who  has  not 
made  up  her  mind  to  service.  It  may  be  for  money,  but  more  often  it  is 
for  love;  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  an  overworked  mother,  often  for  little 
brothers  and  sisters,  but  always  it  is  to  do  something  for  somebody. 

We  realize  that  acceptable  service  is  the  fruit  of  efficiency,  that  efficiency 
springs  from  character,  and  that  character  results  only  from  a  clean  body, 
mind,  and  spirit;  so  we  begin  in  the  laundry,  and  while  the  outward  girl  is 
being  led  into  ways  of  cleanliness  by  means  of  hot  water,  soap,  and  sulpho- 
naphthol,  the  inward  girl  is  morally  sandsoaped  and  disinfected;  for  the 
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vocational  school  has  a  tremendous  hold  in  this  respect  Our  girls  know  that 
we  cannot  and  will  not  recommend  them  to  employers  unless  they  are  trust- 
worthy, and  clean  in  speech  and  habits;  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  few 
there  are  who  lack  the  moral  stamina  to  try  to  come  up  to  the  standard. 

These  girls  come  to  us  for  a  trade  that  will  enable  them  to  earn  a 
living;  and  please  remember  that  each  and  every  one  is  at  least  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  can  go  to  work ;  and  work 
they  would  as  bundle-girls  and  chocolate-dippers  or  some  such  poorly-paid 
blind-alley  occupations,  were  they  not  persuaded  of  the  better  condition  of  the 
girl  with  a  trade. 

We  try  the  girl  in  one  trade  and  another,  on  one  machine  or  another, 
until  we  discover  where  her  aptitude  lies;  then  she  learns  that  not  only  is 
efficiency  necessary  but  that  originality,  invention,  initiative,  will  place  her 
above  her  fellows  and  secure  for  her  a  coveted  position.  Many  a  girl  who 
could  not  be  coaxed  to  the  Art  Museum  to  see  a  Greek  marble  or  a  Roman 
coin  will  walk  there  any  day  to  find  a  design  for  a  hat  ornament  or  just 
the  right  tones  for  a  bit  of  embroidery.  The  girl  who  would  normally  have 
finished  her  school  life  two  years  earlier  is,  while  learning  her  trade,  con- 
tinuing her  study  of  English  and  business  arithmetic,  learning  something  of 
textiles  and  machines,  of  trade  conditions  and  labor  laws,  of  hygiene  and 
housekeeping;  for  we  believe  that  every  girl  should  be  a  home-maker. 
Does  this  sort  of  education  threaten  liberal  culture? 

I  have  said  that  the  vocational  schools  would  revolutionize  the  schools 
of  liberal  culture,  and  I  believe  it.  We  are  leading  the  way  in  caring  for  the 
individual,  with  only  fifteen  pupils  to  a  teacher.  We  study  the  need  of  each 
girl,  and  develop  her  particular  aptitude.  We  have  no  classes  or  grades  or 
terms.  Each  girl  goes  on  as  rapidly  as  her  ability  and  industry  can  take 
her;  she  is  placed  in  the  business  world  the  moment  she  is  ready,  and  pro- 
tected in  her  rights  until  her  position  is  secure.  We  are  interesting  the 
employers  in  the  training  of  the  workers,  and  we  are  teaching  the  workers 
to  respect  the  rights  of  the  employers. 

Since  all  this  is  true,  we  can  only  believe  that  a  fine  vocational  school  is 
a  cultural  school  of  a  high  type. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Neilson. — If  I  had  come  here  this  morning  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  present  trend  of  vocational  education,  I  think  my  natural  stubborn- 
ness would  have  been  enough  to  make  me  take  the  opposite  side,  because, 
until  Miss  Leadbetter  spoke,  there  was  a  somewhat  oppressive  monotony, 
in  spite  of  eloquence. 

A  great  many  of  the  things  that  have  been  said  I  believe  and  believed 
before  I  came  here,  and  do  not  know  anyone  who  does  not  believe  them. 
With  many  of  the  hopes  of  the  speakers  I  sympathize.  What  I  really  want 
to  know  is  the  kind  of  thing  Miss  Leadbetter  has  told  us,  but  also  some  things 
nobody  has  told  us.    I  am  uncertain  now  of  the  answer  to  the  question  on 
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the  program.  But  no  one  here  is  likely  to  dispute  the  enormous  value  of  the 
training  Miss  Leadbetter  described. 

But  with  regard  to  the  actual  things  about  which  there  are  differences 
of  opinion — let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  question  of  ambiguity  of  terms. 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  practical  ambiguity  in  the  way  the  question  is 
stated.  I  think  that  the  phrase  is  well  chosen ;  we  know  when  we  are  talking 
about  vocational  education  that  we  are  talking  about  education  from  the 
point  of  view  of  earning  one's  bread 

The  question,  I  suppose,  is,  Does  a  steady  growth  such  as  we  see  in  the 
present  tendency  to  use  the  schools  for  the  preparation  of  the  pupils  for 
earning  bread  tend  to  decrease  the  amount  of  that  education,  or  the  effective- 
ness of  that  education,  which  gives  to  pupils  a  larger  intellectual  horizon  and 
a  richer  personality  in  those  respects  which  do  not  discernibly  tend  toward 
a  higher  wage?  If  the  vocational  school  were  to  be  filled  with  the  boys  and 
girls  who  otherwise  would  have  left  school  we  all  agree  that  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing,  and  anyone  who  knows  the  ideals  of  the  vocational  school 
knows  that  it  is  apt  to  be  more  favorable  to  culture  than  the  ordinary  work- 
shop. Teachers  are  people  of  higher  refinement  than  foremen  of  workshops. 
So  the  vocational  school  as  an  addition  to  the  educational  system  is  no 
threatening  of  cultural  education  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  distinct  strengthening 
of  it  I  cannot  see  any  reason  to  discuss  that  farther,  for  it  seems  perfectly 
plain. 

So  I  suppose  that  was  not  the  question  in  the  mind  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  I  gather  that  that  particular  trend  which  the  Committee  had 
in  mind  is  exhibited  in  the  modification  of  the  curriculum  of  the  ordinary 
high  school  in  the  courses  offered  to  the  ordinary  pupil,  in  opportunities  for 
giving  up  the  old  "useless"  studies  in  favor  of  studies  that  will  tend  to  put 
him  to  work  more  quickly  and  to  better  purpose.  Unless  that  tendency 
exists  I  don't  think  we  have  a  debate.  Nothing  that  has  been  said  this 
morning  about  any  other  kind  of  proposition  would,  I  think,  raise  any  kind 
of  difference  of  opinion  in  the  staunchest  upholder  of  the  older  traditions. 

You  do  find,  of  course,  in  some  communities  the  old  cultural  high  school 
side  by  side  with  a  building  which  is  largely  directed  toward  the  producing 
of  people  industrially  efficient;  but  the  danger,  if  there  is  going  to  be  one, 
is  not  in  offering  that  special  opportunity  to  take  the  place  of  the  apprentice 
system,  but  only  in  the  case  of  its  encroaching  on  the  field  of  the  old  cultural 
high  school.  In  regard  to  that  I  am  not  yet  convinced.  Not  one  of  the 
things  said  this  morning  has  convinced  me  that,  so  far  as  the  old  curriculum 
is  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  provide  room  for  the  technical  subjects,  that  is 
not  going  to  threaten  liberal  culture.  If  a  boy  has  six  units  of  time  and 
energy  to  devote,  and  you  take  three  and  give  them  to  teaching  him  short- 
hand, typewriting,  and  carpentry,  he  is  going  to  have  only  half  of  his  time  for 
those  studies  which  are  of  no  use  in  money-making,  but  are  of  enormous  use 
in  other  respects. 
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I  differ  from  Mr.  Holmes  in  regarding  a  man's  vocation  as  necessarily  the 
central  relationship  of  his  life,  even  if  he  spends  ten  hours  a  day  at  it.  The 
central  thing  in  life  is  not  to  be  estimated  in  terms  of  hours.  His  vocation 
may  be  the  central  thing  in  a  man's  life,  or  it  may  not.  It  is  so  only  when 
it  is  more  than  his  vocation.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  in  the  least  the  beauty 
of  carrying  out  your  daily  work  with  a  vision  of  what  it  means,  but  one 
knows  that  in  planning  any  system  of  education  one  has  not  got  to  deal  in 
practice  with  such  ideal  personalities  as  Mr.  Snow  suggested.  The  boy 
trained  from  an  early  age  for  an  industry  is  less  likely  to  see  the  ideal  sides 
of  his  occupation  than  if  he  had  enjoyed  a  liberal  education  for  some  time 
longer.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  stress  has  not  been  laid  quite  strongly 
enough  upon  what,  after  all,  I  think,  is  the  valuable  part  of  the  older- 
fashioned  training,  the  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  imagination.  It  is 
not  just,  knowing  what  people  have  thought  and  done  in  the  past.  It  is  the 
power  of  putting  one's  self  in  the  place  of  as  many  different  kinds  of  people 
as  possible.  Getting  that  kind  of  imaginative  capacity  is  at  the  bottom  of 
all  kinds  of  culture. 

Mr.  Woods's  argument  was  very  largely  on  the  ground  that  the  college 
man  was  second-rate  in  business.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  proved.  But 
let  me  admit  that  we  have  in  college  a  large  number  of  men  who  had  better 
not  be  there,  who  long  ago  ought  to  have  gone  to  a  vocational  school  or 
to  serve  an  apprenticeship  somewhere,  because  their  personality  is  not  of 
the  sort  to  get  the  best  out  of  books  and  out  of  the  old  kind  of  education. 
Anything  that  would  take  that  kind  of  man  out  of  college  would  be  a  god- 
send. If  the  vocational  training  can  do  that  let  us  by  all  means  make  it  as 
accessible  as  possible.  I  admit  even  that  the  older  kind  of  training  is  for 
selected  people,  not  selected  for  wealth  or  inherited  opportunity,  but 
selected  for  a  certain  sort  of  brain  and  ability.  The  danger  lies  only  in 
reducing  the  proportion  of  people  that  will  have  the  disinterested  kind  of 
earlier  training;  and  in  shortening  their  course,  when  they  might  have  gone 
on  and  benefited  from  it  much  longer. 

The  question  of  the  dignity  of  labor  was  brought  up  and  emphasized 
by  Mr.  Woods.  It  is  a  very  interesting  question  to  me,  because  before  I  came 
to  live  here  I  always  heard  this  country  spoken  of  as  a  democratic  country; 
and  yet  I  find  that  the  country  in  which  I  was  born  and  brought  up  respected 
labor  very  much  more  than  any  community  in  the  United  States  I  have  ever 
lived  in.  In  my  country  people  who  came  from  families  of  good  social  grade 
were  willing  to  dirty  their  hands.  But  the  American  boy  does  not  want  to 
work  at  anything  which  dirties  his  hands.  The  whole  trend  in  this  country 
is  to  let  the  new  immigrant  do  that  What  is  the  bearing  of  this  particular 
training  on  that  question?  Will  the  giving  of  such  education  in  the  schools 
actually  accustom  the  American  child  to  think  of  hand  labor  as  a  sufficiently 
dignified  thing  to  do?  I  should  gather  from  what  Mr.  Woods  said  that 
those  who  know  about  it  say  that  it  will.   So  far,  then,  I  say  we  must  support 
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it  heartily.  Anything  that  will  keep  our  born  Americans  from  crowding 
into  something  of  no  use  and  turn  them  into  productive  beings  would  be 
an  enormous  advantage.  But  the  doing  of  that  docs  not  require  the  drawing 
of  people  away  from  the  cultural  training  in  high  schools,  because  that 
cultural  training  was  not  what  made  people  anxious  not  to  do  dirty  work. 
This  is  true,  because  that  training  has  not  so  resulted  in  other  countries. 

The  most  important  thing  in  education,  from  my  point  of  view,  is  the 
personality  of  the  teacher.  I  should  like  to  know  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
discussion,  from  people  having  real  experience  about  this,  what  the  chances 
are  of  getting  a  good  supply  of  teachers  for  technical  subjects,  who  are 
likely  to  be  men  and  women  of  such  a  personality  as  will  do  the  kind  of 
thing  someone  did  for  all  of  us  somewhere  in  our  education.  Some  teacher 
somewhere  in  our  course  gave  us  our  start,  our  enthusiasm;  and  I  do  not 
think  it  matters  a  great  deal  what  the  subject  was  that  person  was  teaching. 
The  more  closely  connected  a  subject  is  with  the  earning  of  money,  the 
harder  it  is  to  get  good  teachers  of  that  subject;  because  the  attraction  to 
practice  and  earn  money  by  it  directly  is  so  much  the  greater.  In  the  pro- 
fessions this  fact  is  notorious.  For  example,  a  law  school  situated  in  a  large 
city  can  hardly  get  and  hold  good  teachers.  This  Law  School  here  is  largely 
possible  because  we  are  not  in  Boston.  Besides,  there  is  a  certain  esprit  de 
corps  about  the  Harvard  Law  School  which  holds  the  teachers  together. 
But  you  cannot  get  a  first-rate  man,  except  by  the  merest  accident,  to  teach 
law  in  New  York  City,  because  while  he  is  getting  five  thousand  dollars 
at  Columbia  Heights  he  can  get  fifty  thousand  down  town.  Some  men 
imagine  that  we  are  going  to  teach  English  in  our  colleges  by  having  a 
staff  of  people  who  are  expert  novelists  and  essayists.  Such  a  proposition 
is  absurd.  Imagine  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  coming  down  here,  and  giving 
up  his  city  house  and  his  two  or  three  country  houses  and  his  four-in-hand 
and  so  on,  and  accepting  the  sort  of  salary  I  teach  for.  I  teach  literature 
because  I  cannot  make  it.  A  real  master  of  creative  literature  is  not  going 
to  come  and  teach  it.  So  my  inquiry  here  is.  Are  you  going  to  get  a  man 
who  is  first-class  in  these  various  technical  subjects,  who  will  give  up  the 
enormous  business  opportunities  open  to  him,  for  the  salary  of  a  school- 
master? If  not,  you  are  certainly  going  to  get  only  the  second-rate  people 
who  can  do  that  sort  of  thing.  That  this  is  not  the  case  all  along  the  line 
is  because  there  is  one  argument  for  the  old  "useless"  kind  of  study  which 
is  never  made.  It  is  this:  I,  if  I  am,  am  a  good  teacher  because  I  cannot  do 
anything  else.  The  stuff  that  I  have  to  sell  is  not  salable  in  any  other  way. 
The  master  of  the  old  subjects  can  sell  them  only  in  the  scholastic  markets, 
if  his  tastes  have  led  him  to  study  these  things.  Here  we  are  in  the  position 
of  being  able  to  earn  our  bread  only  from  teaching  someone  else.  So,  while 
we  may  not  be  a  very  good  kind  of  people,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us 
from  being  the  best  of  our  kind;  whereas  these  others  are  in  danger  of 
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being  drawn  into  the  great  open  market.  Wherefore,  I  am  afraid  the  voca- 
tional schools  are  not  likely  to  get  a  continued  supply  of  good  teachers. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Bergen. — I  may  as  well  define  what  I  want  to  say  by  premising 
that  it  seems  to  me  this  question  is  too  general ;  it  concerns  everything  below 
the  university  or  the  highest  kind  of  technical  school.  To  me  it  appears 
that  so  far  as  the  high  schools  of  whatever  name  are  concerned  vocational 
training  is  not  standing  and  is  never  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  cultural 
training.  In  regard  to  the  universities  it  may  so  stand,  and  I  think  it  now 
does. 

I  believe  that  the  average  boy  or  girl  in  good  health  does  not  get  in  the 
ordinary  high  school  more  than  half  the  work  he  or  she  is  capable  of  doing 
without  injury  to  health.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  ought  to  spend  more 
hours  a  day  in  purely  scholastic  work,  in  or  out  of  school;  but  whereas  the 
boy  or  girl  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  had  a  great  deal  of  useful  labor 
to  do  out  of  school  he  now  has  hardly  any.  A  boy  leaves  school,  perhaps 
without  going  home  to  lunch,  and  goes  to  the  ball  ground  or  the  tennis 
court,  or  down-town  to  amuse  himself,  or  does  any  one  of  half  a  dozen 
other  things  which  are  neither  cultural  nor  vocational  While  the  boy  on 
the  farm  in  my  generation  had  farm  work  to  do  as  soon  as  he  got  out  of 
school,  and  the  city  boy  had  all  kinds  of  things  to  do,  from  chores  about 
the  house  to  helping  his  father  down-town  at  the  store,  the  boy  of  today 
does  not  do  any  such  things. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  schools  of  its  class  in  the  United  States 
is  the  St.  Paul  Manual-Training  High  School.  The  head-master  assures 
me  that  he  gets  out  of  his  boys  and  girls  just  as  much  book-work  and  liberal- 
culture  work  as  is  done  in  the  English  High  School,  where  no  manual  train- 
ing work  is  performed.  The  manual-training  work  supplies  physical  exercise 
with  enough  education  to  make  it  profitable  and  interesting,  and  those  boys 
and  girls  are  a  great  deal  better  off  in  doing  shopwork  of  some  kind  than 
if  they  were  forever  on  the  ball  ground  or  the  croquet  ground.  If  a  school 
can  be  managed  on  that  basis,  manual-training  work  is  not  interfering  with 
culture. 

Another  reason  why  I  think  that  the  manual-training  work  in  our  large 
cities  is  not  an  obstacle  to  culture  is  that  in  general  the  student  with  a 
strong  predilection  for  cultural  subjects  is  not  likely  to  go  in  strongly  for 
manual  training,  though  of  course  there  are  exceptions.  That  being  the 
case  (and  I  speak  from  twelve  years'  experience  in  a  large  Boston  high 
school),  I  should  have  regarded  it  as  a  godsend  if  half  of  our  pupils  could 
have  been  drawn  off  to  any  high  school  where  they  could  learn  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  Then  the  other  half  who  wanted  to  study  the  subjects  which 
make  directly  for  culture  would  have  gained  by  the  dropping  of  those  who 
had  to  be  brought  forward  by  some  kind  of  vis  a  tergo. 

From  ever>'  point  of  view  it  appears  to  me  that  the  strong  vocational 
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trend  in  the  high  schools  is  a  good  thing.  In  a  few  it  is  possibly  overdone. 
A  boy  who  came  from  an  Indianapolis  high  school  to  Harvard  took  Pro- 
fessor Ostwald's  lectures  on  theoretical  chemistry  in  his  first  year.  Such  an 
institution  ought  not  to  be  called  a  high  school;  it  is  too  technical.  There 
is  a  high  school  in  Joliet,  Illinois,  where  there  are  more  ammeters  and  volt- 
meters than  there  were  in  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  when  I  was 
there.  Yet  the  city  is  a  small  one.  I  doubt  whether  that  extreme  really  pays. 

As  regards  the  universities,  I  think  the  majority  of  the  Western  state 
universities  which  I  have  ever  seen  are  overdoing  the  vocational  side.  They 
are  distinctly  an  immense  allied  set  of  vocational  schools.  To  be  sure  you 
can  have  cultural  courses  if  you  want  them,  but  the  great  mass  of  work  is 
done  in  engineering,  agriculture,  or  other  technical  departments.  These 
things  must  be  done,  and  the  state  university  has  the  right  to  do  them; 
but  my  point  is  that  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  not  necessary  for  so  many 
young  men  to  come  to  Harvard  to  get  their  cultural  work.  There  is  no 
reason  for  it.  There  are  brains  enough  and  money  enough  in  any  of  the 
Middle  states  to  equip  departments  in  the  state  university  which  should 
be  strongly  and  fully  and  highly  cultural.  But  this  has  not  usually  been 
done.  I  think  one  reason  why  it  is  not  more  thoroughly  done  is  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  come  before  the  state  legislature  and  appeal  for  money  for 
a  cultural  department  with  as  much  chance  of  success  as  for  the  technical 
ones.  So  I  think  Harvard  for  fifty  years  to  come  may  draw  boys  from  many 
of  the  Middle  and  Western  states  for  various  reasons,  largely  because  there 
are  nearly  three  centuries  of  culture  here.  But  the  beginnings  ought  to 
be  made  in  the  West,  and  made  a  good  deal  more  vigorously  than  they  now 
are. 

Mb.  H.  W.  Holmes. — When  I  say  that  the  vocational  relationship  is 
the  central  relationship  of  a  man's  life,  I  mean  that  a  man  has  got  to  support 
the  other  relationships  of  his  life  on  the  result  of  his  efforts  in  the  vocational 
relationship.  That  relationship  is  highest  and  most  valuable,  no  doubt, 
which  most  calls  out  a  man's  power.  As  things  are  organized  today  it  is 
true  that  most  men  cannot  put  most  of  themselves  into  their  work,  but  are 
forced  to  express  their  natures  most  fully  in  their  leisure.  Their  use  of 
their  imaginations,  the  disinterested,  the  high,  the  pure,  and  the  valuable 
exercise  of  their  powers,  is  not  in  their  work  but  outside  of  it  They  are 
most  men  outside  of  their  work.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  There  are  a  few 
men  who  find  themselves  in  a  situation  in  which  they  can  be  themselves  and 
express  themselves  in  their  work  as  completely  and  as  greatly  as  they  can 
in  their  leisure.  Would  that  it  were  so  for  all  men,  so  that  not  only  prac- 
tically but  ideally,  too,  the  vocational  relationship  might  be  central. 

Mr.  David  Snedden  — I  am  afraid  that  I  have  come  in  somewhat  as  a 
discordant  critic  at  the  present  moment.  Much  that  has  been  called  vocational 
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education  here  this  morning  is  not  and  will  not  be  vocational  education  in 
practice.  The  manual-training  high  school  is  not  a  vocational  school  and 
is  not  giving  vocational  training;  nor  are  agriculture  and  household  arts 
as  ordinarily  taught  vocational.  These  subjects  may  make  incidental  con- 
tributions to  vocational  education  as  taught,  but  the  controlling  purposes 
are  to  be  found  in  their  contributions  to  liberal  education.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  shall  have  to  agree  on  these  matters  of  terminology  before  we  can 
make  much  progress  in  discussion. 

Anyone  of  us  bears,  roughly  speaking,  a  twofold  relation  toward  life; 
that  of  consumer  and  that  of  producer.  The  tendency  of  the  age  is  toward 
causing  the  producer  to  operate  in  a  more  and  more  limited  field.  Would 
that  it  were  not  so !  But  in  a  vocational  school  such  as  Miss  Leadbetter  has 
charge  of  we  can  take  the  girl,  touch  her  physical  life,  her  home  life,  and 
her  cultural  life  at  many  points,  and  thus  broaden  her  vocational  education. 

But  when  we  cease  the  vocational  relationship  which  each  one  of  us 
bears  toward  the  world  and  go  into  such  fields  as  history,  science,  literature, 
art,  which  lie  outside  the  vocations  of  most  of  us,  we  come  into  the  field 
of  liberal  education,  and  that  liberal  education  is  going  to  be  more  rather 
than  less  necessary  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  life,  culturally  and 
socially,  among  us.  We  must  agree  largely  in  the  analysis  that  Professor 
Neilson  has  made  of  this  point 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  vocational  education  which  is  developing 
among  us  is  going  to  threaten  somewhat  cultural  education  in  certain  fields, 
and  especially  in  the  high  school  and  among  the  children  of  high-school  age. 
It  seems  to  me  the  extent  to  which  liberal  culture  is  to  be  threatened  by 
vocational  education  will  depend  largely  on  what  we  are  going  to  conceive 
as  liberal  education.  As  I  see  the  situation,  we  must  reorganize  our  pro- 
cesses of  liberal  education.  The  traditional  subjects  may  in  some  cases  be 
of  doubtful  value  as  contributing  to  this  end.  It  is  highly  essential  that  the 
man  of  the  city  should  somewhere  touch  agriculture  as  a  part  of  his  liberal 
education.  All  enrichment  of  a  program  of  general  education  that  simply 
takes  a  small  share  of  the  boy's  time  should  be  interpreted  as  a  phase  of 
liberal  training.  Today  our  colleges  are  building  up  new  fields  of  liberal 
culture,  of  liberal  education,  but  hardly  recognizing  them  as  such.  Greek 
may  be  declining,  but  all  the  social  sciences  are  gaining  prestige  in  the 
American  college  and  are  contributing  vitally  to  liberal  education.  These 
subjects  will  have  to  be  introduced  into  the  high-school  courses.  Unless 
the  cultural  high  school  meets  more  fully  the  requirements  of  the  twentieth 
century  it  may  be  in  danger.  But  if  it  does  learn  to  adapt  itself,  it  has  a 
great  future. 
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For  the  past  two  years  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago has  been  considering  a  somewhat  radical  revision  of  the 
curricula  leading  to  its  bachelor's  degrees.  In  conjunction  with 
the  study  of  this  problem  the  faculty  has  also  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  entrance  requirements.  These  two  un- 
dertakings, although  instigated  by  interests  of  divergent  charac- 
ter, were  at  once  seen  to  involve  one  another  in  the  most  intimate 
fashion.  It  has  come  about  in  consequence  of  this  interconnec- 
tion of  the  problems  that  the  faculty  has  attempted  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  entire  course  of  study  from  the  beginning  of  the 
high-school  course  to  the  completion  of  the  work  for  the  bache- 
lor's degree.  Before  proceeding  to  an  account  of  the  program 
in  force  at  the  University  after  October  i,  191 1,  it  may  con- 
tribute to  the  intelligibility  of  the  plan  if  the  more  central  prin- 
ciples be  stated ;  and  first  as  concerns  the  high-school  course. 

Heretofore  the  University  has  formulated  in  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed way  the  precise  subjects  and  the  amount  of  each  which  it 
desired  its  students  to  present  upon  entrance.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  recount  the  exact  topics  which  were  thus  designated. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  larger  part  of  a  student's  high-school 
course  was  required  to  fulfil  these  obligations  and  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  for  a  student  to  enter  the  University  if  he  had 
not  reached  his  decision  so  to  do  during  the  early  years  of  his 
high-school  work.  The  effect  of  these  requirements  upon  the 
schools  which  attempted  to  train  students  for  the  University  of 
Chicago  was  often  seriously  embarrassing.  They  found  them- 
selves on  the  one  hand  obliged  to  supply  students  with  instruction 
in  the  particular  subjects  demanded  by  the  University,  and  on 
the  other  hand  they  were  increasingly  subjected  to  pressure  from 
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the  communities  about  them  to  furnish  larger  opportunities  for 
study  in  the  subjects  thought  to  be  of  a  more  practical  character, 
especially  such  as  were  believed  to  be  of  a  vocational  kind. 

From  the  side  of  the  University  the  situation  has  had  several 
drawbacks.  It  has  resulted  in  the  receiving  of  an  abnormally 
large  number  of  students  with  conditions  of  greater  or  less  se- 
verity. It  has  brought  to  the  University  students  whose  training 
in  one  or  another  direction  has  been  markedly  inferior,  because 
of  the  poor  instruction  which  the  school  has  been  able  to  afford 
in  some  of  the  lines  demanded  by  the  University  for  entrance. 
It  has  exercised  a  disturbing  influence  over  the  first  year  of  the 
work  of  such  students  in  college,  owing  to  their  incapacity  to 
carry  forward  the  prescribed  courses.  This  difficulty  often  ex- 
tended beyond  the  first  year,  but  its  most  serious  consequences 
were  generally  to  be  marked  at  that  point.  Most  unfortunate 
of  all,  perhaps,  the  situation  has  put  the  University  in  the  posi- 
tion of  interposing  obstacles  in  the  attempt  of  the  schools  to 
respond  intelligently  and  sympathetically  to  the  demands  of  their 
communities.  We  need  not  discuss  at  this  point  the  wisdom  or 
otherwise  of  some  of  these  demands.  Many  of  them  are  un- 
questionably well  founded;  and  in  any  case  the  authorities  of 
the  schools  find  themselves  obligated  to  meet  the  situation  in  some 
positive  fashion  rather  than  merely  to  evade  it. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  and  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  the  University  has  decided  upon  a  distinct  departure  de- 
signed to  remedy  as  many  of  these  defects  as  possible  and  to 
secure  certain  other  desirable  ends  thus  far  unmentioned.  One 
practical  measure  which  it  proposes  to  put  in  operation  at  once 
should  commend  itself  to  the  practical  judgment  of  all.  For 
many  years  the  University  has  admitted  students  upon  certifi- 
cate from  certain  approved  schools.  These  schools  have  been 
subjected  to  careful  examination  by  the  University  school- 
inspector.  New  schools  will  hereafter  be  admitted  to  this  list 
of  approved  institutions  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  in- 
spector. But  the  retention  of  a  school  upon  the  list  will  be 
determined  by  the  records  which  its  students  make  after  coming 
to  the  University.    To  this  end  it  is  proposed  that  at  frequent 
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intervals  the  principal  of  each  school  shall  be  supplied  with  a 
transcript  of  the  records  of  the  students  from  that  school  in  resi- 
dence at  the  University.  It  will  certainly  be  recognized  that  a 
test  of  this  character  is  the  only  one  at  all  fair  or  adequate  to 
determine  whether  a  school  is  doing  the  kind  of  work  which  will 
enable  its  students  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  University  with 
advantage. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  added  that  the  University  pro- 
poses to  inaugurate  during  the  present  year  a  system  of  visita- 
tion to  its  own  classes  on  the  part  of  the  school  principals  and 
teachers  engaged  in  giving  instruction  in  the  lines  which  are 
continued  in  the  University.  In  other  words,  whereas  it  has 
hitherto  been  the  practice  for  the  University  to  inspect  the 
schools,  it  is  now  proposed  that  the  schools  shall  inspect  the 
University.  It  need  not  be  added  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
such  inspection  is  the  securing  of  a  more  intelligent  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  both  the  University  teachers  and  the  high-school 
teachers  of  the  work  which  each  is  doing  and  of  the  obligations 
which  may  reasonably  be  imposed  upon  them.  This  plan  is  looked 
forward  to  with  great  hopefulness  as  a  means  of  correction  for 
many  forms  of  misapprehension  into  which  both  school  and  col- 
lege teachers  fall  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  work  in  their  own 
subjects. 

The  educational  program  to  which  the  University  has  com- 
mitted itself  in  the  matter  of  the  high-school  course  involves 
primarily  the  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  schools  in  the  most 
effective  possible  way,  to  release  them  from  all  arbitrary  obliga- 
tions to  the  college,  and  to  assist  them  in  their  efforts  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  new  demands  made  by  their  constitu- 
encies. At  the  same  time  it  is  the  strong  conviction  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  that  within  the  so-called  "academic" 
or  regular  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum  is  to  be  found  the 
solid  foundation  upon  which  the  best  and  strongest  educational 
edifice  is  still  to  be  built.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  opinion  is 
embodied  in  the  requirements  adopted.  It  has  also  been  the 
intention  to  frame  such  requirements  as  will  enable  a  serious- 
minded  student,  despite  irregularities  in  his  earlier  training,  to 
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decide  at  a  relatively  late  point  in  his  school  course  to  come  to 
college.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  strictly  provided  that  each  stu- 
dent shall  bring  to  the  University  a  sufficient  quantity  of  thorough 
training  to  enable  the  University  to  begin  its  work  without 
handicap.  To  this  end  it  intends  hereafter  to  admit  no  students 
with  conditions.  This  provision,  together  with  the  severe  system 
of  elimination  of  unsatisfactory  students  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  college  course,  affords  adequate  safeguard  against 
any  possibility  that  the  quality  of  the  University's  degrees  may 
suffer. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  we  may  next  pass  to  a 
statement  of  the  requirements  themselves.  A  transcript  from 
the  action  of  the  faculty  will  give  this  material  in  the  briefest 
form. 

Students  applying  for  entrance  to  the  University  of  Chicago  present  by 
certificate  from  approved  schools  or  by  examination  15  units  of  entrance 
credits.  Among  these  must  be  3  units  of  English  and  in  addition  1  principal 
group  of  3  or  more  units,  and  at  least  1  secondary  group  of  2  or  more  units. 
These  additional  groups  may  be  selected  from  among  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Ancient  Languages  (Greek  and  Latin),  it  being  understood  that  to 
make  a  group  of  2  or  of  3  units  the  work  must  be  offered  in  a  single  lan- 
guage. 

2.  Modern  Languages  other  than  English ;  to  make  a  group  of  2  or  of  3 
units  the  work  must  be  offered  in  a  single  language  as  under  group  1. 

3.  Ancient  History,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  English  History, 
United  States  History,  Civics,  Economics. 

4.  Mathematics. 

5.  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  General  Biology,  Physiology, 
Physiography,  General  Astronomy. 

In  group  5  not  less  than  1  unit  may  be  offered  in  either  Physics  or  Chem- 
istry.  Any  combination  of  the  subjects  within  each  group  is  permitted. 

Of  the  15  units  offered  for  entrance  at  least  7  must  be  selected  from  the 
subjects  in  groups  1  to  5.  Not  less  than  l/2  unit  may  be  offered  in  any 
subject. 

The  remaining  5  units  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for  which 
credit  toward  graduation  is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the 
student  receives  his  diploma;  but  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German  [or  any 
language  other  than  English],  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry,  if 
offered,  but  not  as  above  under  1  and  5,  must  each  consist  of  at  least  I  unit 
Latin  may  not  be  continued  in  college  unless  at  least  2  units  be  offered. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

3  units  of  English. 

3  or  more  units  in  a  single  group,  1-5. 

2  or  more  units  in  another  single  group,  1-5. 

2  units  in  subjects  selected  from  any  of  the  groups  1-5. 

ITotal  10  units  in  English  and  groups  1-5.] 

5  units  selected  from  any  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  school  for 
its  diploma. 

Not  less  than  ]/2  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any  subject. 
Entrance  with  conditions  not  permitted. 

It  will  be  seen  upon  examination  of  these  requirements  that 
English  is  the  only  subject  definitely  required  of  all  candidates 
for  entrance  to  the  University.  The  reason  for  this  specification 
is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  justification.  Apart  from  this,  the 
two  most  essential  demands  are,  first,  the  presentation  of  two 
groups  of  subjects,  of  which  at  least  three  units  shall  be  offered 
in  one  and  at  least  two  units  in  the  other,  and,  second,  the  re- 
quirement that  at  least  ten  of  the  fifteen  units  offered  shall  be 
in  the  familiar  academic  subjects.  These  two  stipulations  are 
designed  to  bring  the  student  to  the  University  with  a  reasonable 
training  in  at  least  two  lines  of  work  other  than  English  which 
have  already  established  themselves  in  the  confidence  of  the  in- 
telligent public  and  which  the  University  is  prepared  to  build 
upon  with  courses'  of  its  own.  They  are  also  intended  to  obli- 
gate the  student  to  pursue  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  school  work 
within  the  older  and  better  established  lines,  although  within 
these  lines  he  has  great  latitude.  On  the  other  hand,  five  units 
of  the  student's  preparation  may  be  determined  entirely  by  the 
authorities  of  the  school,  provided  only  that  the  subjects  which 
are  included  in  these  five  units  be  such  as  the  school  accepts  for 
its  own  four-year  diploma. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  school  is  left  the  widest  possible 
freedom,  aside  from  the  requirement  in  English,  to  build  up 
curricula  involving  the  older  academic  subjects  in  such  ways  as 
it  may  see  fit,  and  that  to  the  extent  of  five  units  it  is  given  a 
perfectly  free  hand  to  introduce  the  newer  and  so-called  voca- 
tional subjects,  which  are  playing  so  important  a  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  modern  high  school. 
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Before  entering  upon  the  details  of  the  college  requirements 
a  few  words  may  be  devoted  to  the  educational  principles  in- 
volved. The  University  of  Chicago  has  for  many  years  recog- 
nized the  work  of  the  first  two  years  as  constituting  a  unit 
somewhat  sharply  marked  off  from  the  work  of  the  last  two 
years.  It  has  recognized  this  distinction  by  conferring  a  cer- 
tificate and  a  title  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  first 
two  years  of  work,  known  as  the  curricula  of  the  Junior  Colleges. 
It  is  therefore  introducing  no  novelty  into  its  procedure  when  it 
recognizes  in  its  new  program  a  sharp  division  between  the 
upper  and  the  lower  halves  of  the  undergraduate  work.  It  is 
intended  that  the  work  of  the  first  college  year  shall  connect 
directly  with  the  work  in  the  high  school  in  order  that  there  may 
be  as  little  break  as  possible  between  the  two.  It  is  furthermore 
desired  to  provide  that  before  the  completion  of  the  second  year 
of  the  college  course  the  student  shall  have  secured  a  reasonable 
mastery  over  the  written  and  the  spoken  forms  of  his  mother 
tongue.  It  is  also  intended  that  before  this  point  is  reached  he 
shall  be  in  possession  of  a  practical  reading-knowledge  of  some 
modern  language  other  than  English.  Finally,  it  is  laid  down 
that  prior  to  this  he  shall  have  pursued  studies  to  the  extent  of 
at  least  four  full  courses  (each  the  equivalent  of  a  half  unit 
measured  in  terms  of  the  preparatory  course)  in  each  of  the 
following  four  great  divisions  of  the  field  of  knowledge:  (i) 
philosophy,  history,  and  social  science,  (2)  modern  languages 
other  than  English,  (3)  mathematics,  (4)  natural  science.  The 
obvious  purpose  of  this  last  requirement  is  that  no  student  may 
pass  into  the  more  specialized  work  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  the 
final  two  years  of  the  undergraduate  course,  without  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  materials  and  methods  peculiar  to  each  of 
these  great  realms  of  learning. 

In  order  to  procure  these  several  results,  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  carry  three  courses  during  the  three  terms  of  his 
Freshman  year  which  continue  work  that  he  has  pursued  to  the 
extent  of  two  or  more  units  in  the  high  school,  or  which  he  has 
followed  to  the  extent  of  one  unit  during  his  final  year  in  the 
school.   There  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  choosing  all  the  subjects 
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of  his  Freshman  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  continue  studies  begun 
in  high  school,  but  he  is  compelled  to  follow  at  least  one  to  the 
extent  of  an  entire  year's  work.  This  requirement  is  designed, 
not  only  to  bridge  over  the  transition  from  the  high  school  to  the 
college,  but  also  to  assure  the  possession  by  the  student  at  the 
end  of  his  first  year  of  some  reasonable  proficiency  in  at  least 
one  subject.  Like  the  requirement  of  a  three-major  and  a  two- 
major  group  in  the  high  school,  it  represents  the  effort  to  empha- 
size continuity  as  a  principle  of  prime  educational  importance 
— a  principle  much  more  significant,  in  our  judgment,  than  is 
the  pursuit  of  any  particular  subject-matter  merely  as  such. 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  student  shall  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  college  work  pursue  at  least  two  courses  in  Eng- 
lish composition  and  at  least  one  course  in  public  speaking. 
These  requirements  have  been  made  by  the  University  for  many 
years,  and  experience  appears  to  justify  their  retention. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  further  on  the  so-called  "dis- 
tributive group  requirement,"  in  accordance  with  which  a  student 
is  obliged  to  offer  at  least  four  courses  in  each  of  the  four  main 
departments  of  knowledge  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  requirement  in  modern  lan- 
guage other  than  English  is  now  put  upon  a  basis  somewhat 
different  from  that  which  it  has  ever  before  enjoyed  in  the  Uni- 
versity. A  student  may  at  any  time  during  the  first  two  years 
discharge  this  obligation  by  reporting  himself  to  the  examiner 
in  the  proper  department;  in  case  he  shows  satisfactory 
ability  to  read  the  language  selected  he  will  be  relieved  of  all 
further  requirement  in  the  study  of  modern  languages.  We 
speak  of  this  examination  as  an  "efficiency  test,"  and  it  is  believed 
that  not  a  few  students  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  meet  the  requirement  in  this  way,  rather  than  by  pursuing 
the  four  full  courses  which  will  otherwise  be  required  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  modern-language  departments  of  the  candidate's 
ability  successfully  to  read  a  modern  language  other  than  his  own. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  "distributive  group  require- 
ment" and  the  modern-language  requirement  may  easily  be  met 
in  the  high  school  by  a  student  who  so  chooses.    For  example, 
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history  and  a  modern  language  pursued  each  to  the  extent  of 
two  units  would  meet  the  demands,  although  the  University  would 
itself  test  the  attainments  in  the  modern  language  either  by  an 
examination  or  by  the  student's  ability  to  pursue  a  course  more 
advanced  than  those  taken  in  school. 

The  final  two  years  of  the  college  course  are  designed  to  give 
the  student  the  very  best  opportunity  which  the  University  af- 
fords to  achieve  two  ends:  in  the  first  place,  to  specialize  in  one 
or  two  lines  of  work  with  reference  to  the  intensive  cultivation  of 
his  intellectual  tastes  and  the  beginning  of  his  professional  train- 
ing, should  he  be  looking  toward  professional  work  of  any  kind; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  to  afford  opportunity  for  a  wide  range 
of  elective  work  enabling  him  to  come  in  contact  with  realms  of 
knowledge  previously  closed  to  him.  To  meet  the  first  end  it  is 
provided  that  every  student  upon  graduation  must  present  at 
least  nine  coherent  and  progressive  courses  in  some  one  subject 
and  at  least  six  in  another.  The  remainder  of  his  time  is  entirely 
his  own  to  pursue  such  subjects  as  he  may  desire,  it  being  under- 
stood that  no  student  receives  a  bachelor's  degree  without  com- 
pleting four  full  years  of  college  work  at  a  certain  standard  grade 
of  excellence,  which,  be  it  said,  is  above  the  grade  necessary 
merely  to  pass  a  course.  A  student  who  has  distributed  his  time 
in  school  and  college  most  judiciously  will  find  it  possible  to  have 
about  one-third  of  all  his  work  elective,  the  remaining  two-thirds 
being  provided  for  under  one  or  other  of  the  requirements  already 
laid  down. 

Students  who  are  planning  to  enter  upon  work  in  law,  or 
medicine,  or  education,  or  theology,  are  enabled  under  this  plan 
to  give  the  equivalent  of  their  entire  final  undergraduate  year 
to  such  work,  to  this  extent  shortening  the  period  of  their 
strictly  professional  training.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  any  of  the  academical  subjects  are  also 
enabled  to  begin  their  intensive  specialization  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  college  course.  It  is  particularly  hoped  that  the  vo- 
cational interests  of  women  may  under  this  program  be  more 
intelligently  and  effectively  worked  out  than  has  heretofore  been 
the  case.    It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  term  "vo- 
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cation"  is  used  here  with  a  wider  and  more  flexible  meaning  than 
generally  attaches  to  it  in  connection  with  so-called  vocational 
schools. 

The  details  of  this  part  of  the  plan  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  ready  presentation  in  a  paper  of  this  character,  and  the  writer 
frankly  foregoes  any  effort  to  describe  the  situation  further.  It 
may  be  said  by  way  of  illustration,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
the  A.B.  degree  the  sequences  of  nine  and  six  majors  respectively 
are  confined  to  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  the  sequences  in  this 
case  reach  back  to  an  earlier  point  than  is  true  with  the  curricula 
for  the  S.B.  degree,  for  example.  The  general  principle,  how- 
ever, is  one  and  the  same. 

Broadly  speaking,  therefore,  the  plan  as  a  whole  contem- 
plates the  introduction  of  a  much  larger  flexibility  into  the 
high-school  requirements  than  has  previously  existed,  but  with 
a  rigid  insistence  upon  a  full  fifteen  units  of  entrance  work.  It 
contemplates  emphasis  upon  concentrated  and  continuous  work 
rather  than  upon  specified  subjects.  In  the  college  stage  the 
early  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  completing  the  training 
begun  in  the  school,  in  order  that  the  student  may  have  at  the 
end  of  his  second  year  those  tools  which  the  University  regards 
as  most  indispensable  for  the  successful  and  advantageous  use 
of  his  final  two  years  of  work.  The  final  years  themselves  are  to 
be  devoted  to  the  beginning  of  intensive  specialization,  which 
may,  to  be  sure,  reach  back  into  the  earlier  years  of  the  college 
course,  but  which  will  certainly  find  its  main  significance  in  the 
closing  period.  It  is  thus  hoped  to  make  these  years  of  maximal 
efficiency  in  preparation  for  the  larger  and  later  interests  of  life, 
and  to  insure  that  every  student  who  goes  out  from  the  Univer- 
sity shall  have  a  considerable  mastery  of  a  solid  and  substantial 
kind  over  some  one  field  of  knowledge. 
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The  Educational  Meaning  of  the  Manual  Arts  and  Industries.    By  Robert 
Keable  Row.  Chicago:  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  1909.  Pp.  248. 

This  volume  is  well  worth  the  careful  study  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
seeing  the  manual  arts  assume  their  proper  place  in  the  schools.  It  is  especially 
valuable  to  those  engaged  in  teaching  the  manual  arts,  as  it  (fives  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  psychological  and  educational  values  of  handwork,  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  historical  development,  some  interesting  laboratory  tests  to  determine  values 
in  developing  motor-control,  and  suggestions  for  a  course  of  study. 

In  discussing  the  status  of  the  manual  arts  in  the  United  States  the  author 
does  not  feel  that  we  have  as  yet  gone  very  far  beyond  the  "manual  skill"  idea 
and  the  preparation  for  trades,  on  which  basis  handwork  first  gained  a  place  in 
the  schools.  These  things  are  valuable  but  are  not  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
presence  of  the  manual  arts  in  the  elementary  schools.  Due  consideration  is  given 
to  the  value  of  handwork  in  developing  and  utilizing  the  fundamental  impulses 
and  interests  which  are  too  often  ignored.  The  so-called  "object-lesson"  method  is 
condemned.  The  manual-arts  processes  provide  the  natural  method  of  sense- 
training. 

By  means  of  a  series  of  tests  with  a  specially  constructed  dynamometric 
saw-handle,  progress  in  the  development  of  motor-control  was  observed,  the  sub- 
jects ranging  from  university  professors  and  graduate  students  to  pupils  in  the 
elementary  school.   Some  of  the  conclusions  reached  were  as  follows: 

x.  Concentrated  attention  is  the  fundamental  factor  in  the  development  of 
motor  control. 

2.  Strenuous  effort  is  necessary  in  the  early  Btagcs  in  the  process  of  acquiring 
a  new  co-ordination.  Admonitions  to  "hold  the  pen  lightly"  or  to  "let  the  saw 
run  lightly"  are  wrong.  "Strenuous  effort  is  the  direct  line  to  motor  control." 
To  insist  on  a  light  grasp  is  to  retard  progress  in  co-ordination.  Tension  sub- 
sides as  control  increases,  but  in  less  marked  degree  with  younger  children. 
Therefore  there  is  danger  in  making  demands  for  complex  adaptation  before  the 
child  is  ready  for  it 

3.  Large  muscles  and  nerves  should  be  developed  first,  but  work  need  not  be 
confined  to  the  large  muscles  after  control  has  been  obtained.  This  applies  espe- 
cially to  writing,  where  the  inhibition  of  the  use  of  the  finer  muscles  often  pro- 
duces fatigue.   Direct  interest  is  essential  to  motor  control. 

Intellectual,  aesthetic,  ethical,  economic  and  industrial  snd  social  values  of 
the  manual  arts  are  discussed  in  separate  chapters.  It  is  pointed  out  that  often 
"cut  and  dried  directions  remove  need  for  thinking."  "Academic  studies  should 
give  intellectual  training,  but  may  be  so  taught  as  to  require  very  little  mental 
effort  and  may  become  a  favorite  resort  for  the  intellectually  lazy."  Development  is 
gained  through  reconstruction  of  experiences.  Completed  models  provided  by  the 
teacher  or  dictated  plans  furnish  "only  a  modicum  of  experience  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory form.    A  large  measure  of  initiative  and  self-direction  may  result 
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in  grievous  mistake*,  but  the  pupils  get  the  full  benefit  from  their  experiences." 
This  is  a  principle  which  more  manual-arts  teachers  should  observe.  On  the 
ethical  side  the  author  says :  "There  can  be  no  question  that  a  training  that  gives 
a  boy  or  a  girl  a  sense  of  ability  to  control  material  things,  that  leads  to  frequent 
experience  of  satisfaction  through  producing  something  worth  while,  is  a  great 
moral  force."  Increased  attention  to  manual  arts,  vocational  training,  and  con- 
tinuation schools  is  urged  from  an  economic  and  industrial  standpoint  On  the 
social  side  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  proper  recognition  of  the  arts  and  industries 
will  lead  to  a  wiser  choice  of  vocation  by  dignifying  forms  of  manual  labor. 

A  well-written  discussion  of  some  problems  of  method,  which  many  manual- 
arts  teachers  would  do  well  to  read,  and  some  suggestive  courses  of  study  con- 
clude the  volume. 

L.  W.  Wahlstrom 

The  Francis  W.  Parkek  School 
Chicago 


A  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War.  By 
Charles  Franklin  Thwinc.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1910.  Pp. 
vi+348.  $1.25  net. 

"In  no  part  of  our  manifold  human  endeavor  do  the  great  movements  and 
elements  of  the  last  forty  years  emerge  more  significantly  than  in  the  educational. 
.  .  .  .  Liberty,  force,  enrichment  are  the  three  conceptions  which  receive  illus- 
tration in  this  history  This  movement  is  akin  to  the  educational  revival 

of  the  fourth  decade  of  the  same  century,  and  also,  if  the  leap  in  time  and  place 
be  not  too  long  or  too  abrupt,  it  is  not  unlike  the  great  English  renaissance  of 
the  thirteenth  century." 

There  has  been  need  of  a  work  in  which  a  lay  reader  could  gain  a  view  of  the 
educational  movement  in  America  during  the  last  two  generations.  President 
Tfawing's  wide  range  of  interests  enables  him  to  provide  in  this  work  a  brief, 
clear,  and  untechnical  statement  of  the  facts,  figures,  and  ideas  of  the  period  as 
they  have  been  connected  with  the  school.  One  follows  here  the  story  which 
involves  the  contributions  of  Agassiz,  Bishop  Vincent,  Dio  Lewis,  Calvin  Wood- 
ward, G.  Stanley  Hall,  Francis  W.  Parker,  W.  T.  Harris,  Andrew  Carnegie,  and 
many  others  to  whom  our  debt  is  great. 

Among  the  chapter  headings  are :  "History  of  Educational  Thought,"  "Course 
of  Study,"  "Changes  in  Collegiate  Conditions,"  "Morals  and  Religion,"  "The 
Athletic  Renaissance,"  "Material  Education,"  "Indirect  Education,"  "The  Pension 
System,"  "The  United  States  as  a  World- Power  in  Education,"  "Great  Per- 

Frank  A.  Manny 

Western  State  Normal  School 
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Personal  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training  for  Women.    By  Anna  M.  Gal- 
braith.    Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  191 1.    Pp.  371.   $2.00  net. 

The  wave  of  interest  in  health  education  which  has  swept  the  country  during 
the  last  few  years  has  called  forth  a  large  amount  of  literature  on  the  subject. 
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Much  of  this  material  is  worthless,  because  it  is  the  product  of  amateurs,  radicals, 
and  faddists.  This  Tolume  of  Dr.  Galbraith's  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete books  that  have  appeared  on  hygiene  and  physical  training  for  women. 
The  author's  aim  is  "to  present  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner  the  fundamental 
physiological  laws  on  which  all  personal  hygiene  is  based;  together  with  the 
practical,  detailed  directions  for  the  proper  development  of  the  body  and  the 
training  of  the  physical  powers  to  their  highest  degree  of  efficiency  by  means 
of  fresh  air,  tonic  baths,  proper  food  and  clothing,  gymnastic  and  outdoor  exer- 
cises, so  that  the  tissues  will  be  placed  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  resist 
disease." 

The  first  five  chapters  treat  of  hydrotherapy,  the  care  of  the  skin,  the 
hygiene  of  digestion,  respiration,  circulation,  the  sense  organs,  and  the  nervous 
system.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  hygiene  of  the  mind  and  its  relation  to  the 
physical  health.  The  last  three  chapters  deal  with  dress,  the  fundamental  cause 
of  woman's  physical  deterioration;  physical  training,  the  key  to  health  and 
beauty ;  and  symmetric  development,  good  carriage,  and  grace  of  motion,  through 
gymnastics  and  athletics. 

The  author  has  succeeded  very  well  in  presenting  the  essential  facte  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  in  a  clear  and  interesting  style.  The  chapters  on  physical 
training  contain  a  variety  of  the  best  calisthenic  exercises  for  developing  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  a  series  of  exercises  with  the  chest  weights.  A  large 
number  of  beautiful  illustrations  make  it  possible  for  anyone  to  learn  these  exer- 
cises correctly  by  practicing  them  before  a  mirror. 

The  Ninth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 

Part  1L    The  Nurse  in  Education.    By  Thomas  Denison  Wood,  M. 

Adelaide  Nutting,  Isabel  M.  Stewart,  and  Maey  L.  Read.  Chicago: 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  191 1.  Pp.  76.  $075. 

This  pamphlet  contains  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Wood,  a  monograph  on  the 
educational  value  of  the  nurse  in  the  school,  by  Miss  Stewart,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Miss  Nutting,  and  a  short  article  on  the  professional  training  of 
children's  nurses,  by  Miss  Read. 

In  the  introduction  Dr.  Wood  states  the  problems  which  have  arisen  out  of 
the  great  health  movement  of  the  present  day,  and  the  relation  of  the  school 
nurse  to  the  solution  of  these  problems.  Of  results  already  accomplished,  he 
says:  "Not  only  has  the  nurse  more  than  fulfilled  expectations  regarding  the 
professional  services  which  she  was  specifically  appointed  to  render,  but  she  has 
rapidly  developed  forms  of  hygienic  service,  social  and  educational,  to  pupil, 
home,  school,  and  community,  which  have  naturally  grown  out  of  the  wonderful 
opportunities  inherent  in  her  work." 

The  monograph  by  Miss  Stewart  is  a  most  valuable  and  timely  presentation 
of  the  school-nurse  movement,  which  is  a  comparatively  new  institution  in 
American  public  schools.  The  first  school  nurses  in  the  United  States  were 
those  appointed  by  New  York  City  in  190a.  Since  that  time,  many  other  cities 
have  adopted  the  plan,  but  there  has  been  very  little  uniformity  in  organization 
and  methods.  Educators  and  physicians  engaged  in  public-school  work  will  find 
this  monograph  very  helpful  in  working  out  the  school-nursing  problem.  The 
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author  states  the  problem  thus:  "The  health  of  well  children  should  be  protected 
and  conserved,  defects  which  interfere  with  mental  development  should  be  treated 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  cured,  that  the  school  environment  and  educational 
method  may  at  least  not  contribute  to  ill  health."  The  solution  offered  for  this 
problem  is  the  appointment  of  trained  school  nurses  as  health  supervisors,  fol- 
lowing the  precedent  already  established  in  appointing  trained  specialists  for 
the  teaching  of  art,  normal  training,  music,  physical  education,  domestic  science, 
etc  The  history  and  development  of  the  movement  to  provide  school  nurses  is 
described  in  considerable  detail. 

The  functions  of  the  school  nurse  are  many  and  varied;  the  chief  ones  are 
(a)  assistance  to  the  school  doctor  in  bis  visits  of  inspection,  preparing  children 
for  examination,  recording  data,  testing  hearing,  vision,  etc.;  (6)  routine  in- 
spection of  classrooms,  and  treatment  of  minor  ailments  and  accidents;  (c) 
instruction  of  children  in  personal  hygiene  and  sanitation;  (d)  work  in  the  homes 
— notifying  physicians,  instruction  of  mothers  in  the  care  of  children,  taking 
children  to  dispensaries,  dental  clinics,  etc.,  for  treatment,  when  necessary.  The 
school  nurse  also  co-operates  with  physicians  and  committees  in  fighting  tubercu- 
losis and  infant  mortality. 

The  last  two  sections  of  this  monograph  contain  much  practical  information 
concerning  the  organization  and  administration  of  school  nursing  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  school  nurse. 

In  the  article  on  the  professional  training  of  children's  nurses,  Miss  Read 
emphasizes  the  need  for  intelligent  and  trained  caretakers  of  little  children, 
either  in  private  homes  or  in  institutions.  A  serious  obstacle  to  progress  in 
attracting  capable  young  women  to  this  new  profession  is  the  practice  of  treat- 
ing nursery  maids  as  domestic  servants,  calling  them  by  their  first  names,  and 
having  them  eat  their  meals  in  the  kitchen  with  other  servants.  Miss  Read 
reviews  the  situation  in  England  and  America,  showing  what  is  being  done  now 
and  making  suggestions  for  future  development. 

George  L.  Meyxan 

Columbia  University 


Constructive  Exercises  in  English.  By  Maude  M.  Frank.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1909.  Pp.  x+154. 
High  School  English:  Book  One.   By  A.  R.  Brubaches  and  Dorothy  E. 

Snyder.  New  York:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  1910.  Pp.  xv-f-355.  $1.00. 
Enlarged  Practice-Book  in  English  Composition.  By  Alfred  M.  Hitchcock. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1909.  Pp.  xiv+374.  $1.00. 
That  the  teaching  of  composition  in  the  high  school  would  profit  by  simplifica- 
tion is  explicitly  recognized,  at  least  in  the  prefaces,  by  the  writers  of  these  three 
books.  The  test  of  the  pudding,  however, — .  And  these  books  differ  markedly, 
in  the  texts  themselves,  as  to  what  simplification  means.  The  problem  is  not  a 
simple  one,  and  therefore  it  is  with  as  much  humility  as  is  consistent  with  a  re- 
viewer's omniscience,  that  a  suggestion  is  here  made  toward  an  analysis  of  the 
situation. 
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It  is  possible  to  make  high-school  students  learn,  more  or  less  by  rote, 
whatever  is  set  before  them.  Some  things  it  is  valuable  to  learn  by  rote  anil 
some  things  it  is  not.  This  distinction  might  reasonably  be  drawn  between  things 
which  are  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  things  which  appeal  to  the  reason — between 
facts  and  principles.  In  the  study  of  English  the  division  would  fall  between 
the  study  of  English  usage  and  the  principles  of  composition.  The  former — 
usage — is  clearly  teachable.  A  knowledge  of  usage,  then,  because  of  its  intrinsic 
fundamental  value,  and  because  of  its  undisputed  teachableness,  the  high-school 
book  may  without  doubt  try  to  inculcate.  The  extreme  of  simplification  would 
be  to  reduce  the  text  to  these  matters.  And  one  wonders  at  times  whether  there 
is  anyone  who  would  object  to  the  English  of  a  high-school  graduate,  whether 
in  college  or  not,  whose  training  had  gone  no  farther  than  to  enable  him  to 
make  a  perfect  manuscript,  to  spell  and  capitalize  and  punctuate  correctly,  to 
use.  perfect  grammar,  to  write  a  properly  constructed  sentence,  and  to  use  words 
with  a  precision  commensurate  with  his  maturity.  These  matters  are  arbitrary, 
and  can  be  taught.  There  is  certainly  a  question  as  to  whether  anything  more 
should  be  taught  until  these  matters  are  well  established. 

The  high-school  student,  however,  has  a  reason  as  well  as  a  memory.  What 
has  complicated  the  teaching  of  high-school  English  has  been  the  degree  to  which 
this  reason  has  been  depended  upon — the  degree  to  which  the  principles  of  com- 
position have  been  involved.  Everyone  who  really  writes  knows  how  intimately 
and  subtly  the  principles  of  his  art  are  related  to  the  individual  body  of  ideas 
with  which  he  is  at  any  one  time  grappling;  and  knows  how  subtly  the  same 
principle  varies  in  its  application  to  different  ideas  and  different  kinds  of  writing. 
To  learn  these  things  by  rote  is  fatal.  The  question  as  to  the  average  high-school 
student  is,  Does  he  really  have  the  body  of  thought  which  will  vitalise  the  prin- 
ciple? That  he  can  be  made  to  learn  it  as  a  rule  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  he 
can  be  made  to  feel  its  vital  worth  in  guiding  his  thought  is  a  matter  of  grave 
question.  The  usual  result  of  such  teaching,  if  it  is  carried  on  extensively,  is 
the  premature  sophistication  of  the  student  to  a  technical  vocabulary  which  he 
does  not  vitally  understand,  and  the  dulling  of  his  ability  to  learn,  later,  when  his 
thought  has  created  a  need  for  the  instruction.  If  he  never  receives  later  in- 
struction his  case  is  all  the  worse. 

The  Constructive  Exercises  in  English  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  those 
matters  which  have  to  do  with  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  students  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  composition  to  mature  bodies  of  thought.  The  exer- 
cises and  illustrations  are  the  stuff  of  mature  minds. 

High-School  English  is  far  better  adapted  to  the  end  it  has  proposed  for 
itself.  Part  I,  which  comprises  one-half  of  the  book,  is  concerned  with  grammar, 
and  a  full  third  of  the  rest  is  devoted  to  the  simpler  aspects  of  composition 
treated  without  technical  terms.  Even  the  chapters  on  the  forms  of  discourse 
do  not  go  very  far  beyond  what  the  intellectually  more  mature  student  could 
be  made  to  understand.  There  is,  however,  an  ominous  note  in  the  legend  "Book 
One"  on  the  title  page.   Are  the  writers  really  going  to  commit  such  folly? 

The  Enlarged  Practice-Book  has  done  still  better  in  adjusting  its  teaching 
to  the  minds  of  its  readers.  It  begins  by  giving  them,  without  technical  terms 
and  with  simple  and  stimulating  illustrations,  some  of  the  simpler  and  more 
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obvious  directions  as  to  how  to  proceed  in  the  various  kinds  of  writing.  Most 
of  the  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  matters  of  English  usage.  Even  the  rhetorical 
parts  of  it  are  limited  to  such  simple  concerns,  and  done  in  such  simple  language, 
that  there  is  little  appeal  to  what  the  student  could  not  understandingly  apply  to 
his  own  writing. 


Prose  Literature  for  Secondary  Schools:  With  Some  Suggestions  for  Corre- 
lation with  Composition.  Edited  by  Margaret  Ashmun,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Willard  G.  Bleyer.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  191a 
The  object  of  this  book  is  to  provide  models — for  the  most  part  narrative 
models — for  imitation  in  composition.  Just  why  in  the  whole  rich  range  of 
English  literature  it  should  be  so  almost  exclusively  American  in  its  selections, 
and  why  in  the  fair  field  of  American  literature  it  should  hit  upon  the  jejune, 
the  ill -constructed,  the  intolerably  wordy  "Goliath"  of  T.  B.  Aldrich,  or  one  of 
the  least  significant  stories  of  all  the  wealth  of  Hawthorne,  are  questions  not  to 
be  answered  by  consulting  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  rest  of  the  selections  are, 
however,  good  reading,  chosen  for  their  simplicity  and  directness.  Each  number 
is  followed  by  notes,  suggestive  questions,  and  a  list  of  allied  theme  topics.  If 
there  is  a  journalistic  implication  in  the  questions  they  at  least  inculcate  the 
virtues  of  journalism.  The  selections  from  Thoreau,  Irving,  and  Francis  Parkman 
are  especially  good. 


How  to  Teach  English  Classics:  Suggestions  for  Study,  Questions,  Com- 
ments, and  Composition  Assignments  on  the  Books  for  Careful  Study  on 
the  List  of  College  Entrance  Requirements.  By  Charles  Swain 
Thomas.  (The  Riverside  Literature  Series.)  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  191a  Pp.  iv+132.  $0.15. 

This  handy  little  book,  in  addition  to  a  suggestive  introductory  essay  on 
the  "Principles  in  Teaching  English"  and  a  suggested  "Course  of  Study  in  Eng- 
lish for  High  Schools,"  contains  questions  and  comments  on  Milton's  minor 
poems,  Macbeth,  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation,  Washington's  Farewell  Address, 
Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  Carlyle's  Burns,  and  Macaulay's  Johnson. 
The  questions  and  suggestions  are  unusually  well  calculated  to  get  at  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  classics  studied.  Such  vulgarization  as  is  contained  in  the  direction 
to  write  a  modern  newspaper  account  of  Macbeth's  murder  is  comparatively  rare. 
The  book  is  written  for  teachers  rather  than  for  students,  and  such  things  may  be 
suppressed  in  transit. 

Sherlock  B.  Gass 

The  Univessity  of  Nebraska 
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Annals  of  Educational  Progress  in  iqio:  A  Report  upon  Current  Educational  Activities 
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Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education.  No.  38. 
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How  many  of  our  so-called  amateur  athletes,  both  in  and  out  of  college, 
are  really  professionals  in  disguise?  That  there  are  many.  Dr.  Luther 
Halsey  Gulick  points  out  in  a  rather  startling  article  in  the  September 
Lippincotts. 

"As  a  basis  for  argument,  let  us  take  several  concrete  cases,"  says  Dr. 
Gulick. 

"An  alumnus  of  means,  who  developed  a  strong  interest  in  athletics 
during  his  college  course,  becomes  a  patron  of  the  sports  and  games  carried 
on  at  the  local  high  school  He  functions  as  an  official  at  the  outdoor  meets 
and  becomes  a  contributor  of  prizes  and  trophies.  His  activity  leads  to  his 
appointment  upon  athletic  boards  and  to  the  taking  of  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  management  of  their  affairs.  For  the  boys  themselves  he  has  a  genuine 
personal  regard,  which  goes  out  to  both  the  studious  and  the  athletic,  but  it 
is  especially  warm  toward  those  who  excel  in  manly  sports. 

"In  the  course  of  time  the  alumnus  becomes  acquainted  with  the  young 
man,  just  finishing  the  high-school  course,  who  has  done  well  in  scholarship 
and  unusually  well  in  athletics.  He  believes  in  the  boy,  and  his  loyalty 
to  alma  mater  is  still  keen.  He  wants  the  boy  to  go  to  his  college,  but  the 
youth  is  without  the  necessary  means.  Being  innocent  of  a  broad  under- 
standing of  the  situation,  the  alumnus  is  acting  quite  laudably  when  he  says, 
'Go  to  my  college  and  I  will  see  you  through.'  He  believes  that  he  is  doing 
the  youth  a  good  turn  as  well  as  his  college.  The  boy  goes.  This  is  not  a 
hypothetical,  but  a  real  case. 

"A  faculty  member  with  an  independent  fortune  makes  a  practice  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  desirable  boys  in  certain  secondary  schools.  He 
likes  boys  individually,  and  he  has  been  connected  with  the  athletic  organiza- 
tions of  his  own  beloved  university  for  a  generation.  Occasionally  he  learns 
through  some  graduate  of  a  youth  of  good  character  and  excellent  standing 
in  athletics  who  is  about  to  leave  the  preparatory  school,  and  indirectly  he 
makes  it  possible  for  that  boy  to  attend  his  institution.  Thus  he  maintains 
in  the  university  several  boys  of  splendid  abilities,  boys  he  believes  in  and 
who,  in  their  athletic  feats,  bring  great  credit  to  their  alma  mater. 

"Take  the  case  still  further  over  the  line — that  of  the  athletic  trainer, 
not  a  member  of  the  faculty,  who  has  had  put  into  his  hands  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  for  private  distribution  among  needy  and  ambitious  young 
men  who  give  promise  of  becoming  valuable  members  on  the  university 
teams.  It  is  used  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  the  previous  case,  except 
that  it  is  definitely  understood  that  these  funds  are  to  be  expended  for 
athletic  purposes  only. 

"It  is  entirely  right  for  the  loyal  alumnus  to  pay  the  promising  jumper's 
way  through  college,"  concludes  Dr.  Gulick;  "it  is  perfectly  proper  for  stu- 
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dents  to  earn  money  through  vacation  baseball  or  to  compete  for  prizes  having 
a  money  value;  indeed,  it  is  all  right  for  a  college  to  hire  the  members  of 
its  football  and  baseball  teams;  but  such  athletes  and  such  teams  must  be 
publicly  recognized  as  paid  bodies.  Declaration  must  be  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  great  outdoor  spectacles,  witnessed,  it  may  be,  by  ten,  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty  thousand  people,  are  furnished  by  professional  athletes  and  promoted 
by  the  participating  colleges  for  the  purposes  of  advertisement  or  some 
reason  other  than  the  advertisement  of  sport  for  sport's  sake.  Being  purely 
commercial  propositions,  they  must  be  frankly  acknowledged  as  such.  But 
the  men  who  go  into  athletics  for  fun  and  recreation  cannot  compete  in  such 
games,  and  they  will  not  try  to." 


Opportunities  to  study  recent  dramatic  work  of  modern  writers  and  to 
hear  selections  by  professional  readers  are  given  students  of  the  Summer 
Quarter  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Two  greatly  discussed  plays.  The 
Piper  of  Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  which  won  the  Shakesperean  Prize 
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at  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  was  performed  by  the  New  Theater  company  in 
New  York  City,  and  Chontecler  of  Edmond  Rostand  were  given  interpre- 
tative readings.  Mrs.  Isabel  Garghill  Beecher  read  from  The  Piper  and 
Mr.  William  P.  Gorsuch  interpreted  Chontecler.  Another  recent  play,  The 
Canterbury  Pilgrims  by  Percy  Mackaye,  was  performed  by  the  Coburn  Play- 
ers in  Scamraon  Gardens  at  the  University  on  July  6. 


In  a  recent  address  before  a  New  York  University  Women's  Qub 
Walter  H.  Page,  editor  of  the  World's  Work,  told  of  the  general  awakening 
of  educational  interest  among  the  southern  mountaineers.  Sketching  first 
the  beauty  of  the  southern  Appalachians,  and  designating  them  picturesquely 
as  "a  playground  for  all  the  people  of  the  southern  and  southeastern  states 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  he  traced  the  history  of  the  people,  and  de- 
scribed their  adventurous  life.  The  education  which  is  carried  to  them  by 
the  opening  of  schools,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Page,  simply  takes  those  it 
educates  away,  and  leaves  the  others  untouched.  What  these  mountain- folk 
need  more  than  education  now  is  that  their  country  be  opened  up  and  they 


D'OOGE'S  LATIN  FOR  BEGINNERS 

By  BENJAMIN  L.  D*OOGE,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College 

i  i  $1.00 1   1 

LATIN  FOR  BEGINNERS,  written  by  an  experienced  teacher  and  leading  author  of 
•  Latin  textbooks,  presents  the  elements  of  Latin  to  younger  pupils.  The  appearance 
of  the  book  is  extremely  prepossessing,  attracting  the  student  at  once  with  its  clear  type 
and  splendid  cuts — which  include  four  particularly  fine  colored  illustrations  from  the  life 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  In  subject  matter,  the  book  shows  throughout  distinctive  features 
that  will  make  it  of  immediate  and  especial  value  to  teachers  desiring  a  thoroughly 
modern  textbook: 

The  vocabulary  is  limited  to  about  six  hundred  of  thm  simplest  and  commonest 
words  tn  the  language,  a  Very  large  percentage  of  them  occurring  five  or 
more  feme*  in  Caesar. 

Every  tenth  lesson  contains  a  review  of  thm  forms  and  vocabulary  learned  in 
the  preceding  nine. 

English  constructions  arm  reviewed  and  compared  or  contrasted  with  the 
Latin  usagm. 

Connected  Latin  for  translation  is  introduced  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  is  made  a  prominent  feature  throughout. 

In  the  last  lessons^sentenats  and  idioms  from  Caesar  are  introduced  by  way  of 
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enjoy  communication  with  the  outside  world.  The  splendid  work  of  Dr. 
S.  A.  Knapp,  of  Washington,  among  the  mountaineers  was  dwelt  upon ;  and 
his  signally  successful  work  characterized  as  ideal  service  to  the  South,  by 
influencing  these  people  in  their  homelife,  while  making  for  the  improvement 
of  theif  economic  condition. 


Desiring  to  show  its  appreciation  of  Texan  hospitality,  enjoyed  on  its 
recent  trip  south,  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  on  July  7,  gave  a 
lake  excursion  for  the  teachers  from  Texas  who  attended  the  Summer 
Quarter  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Over  two  hundred  teachers  were  in 
the  party,  which  included  also  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  and 
the  officers  and  committees  of  the  Association.  The  outing  was  in  charge 
of  the  Trade  Extension  Committee,  and  took  place  on  the  steamer  "United 
States,"  the  obejctive  point  being  Michigan  City,  Ind.  This  is  only  one 
instance  of  the  outings  enjoyed  by  the  students  of  the  University  during 
the  summer.  Numerous  state  picnics  have  been  held  in  Chicago  and  vicinity. 


Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  has 
been  inspecting  the  prisons  of  Europe  this  spring  and  summer,  will  deliver 
the  annual  address  at  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  to  be  held 
on  October  21-24  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Champaign,  111. 


A  communication  from  a  graduate  student  at  University  College  of  the 
University  of  London,  describes  the-  raison  d'etre  and  organization  of  this 
university.  Founded  in  1836,  the  University  of  London  was  for  many  years 
only  an  examining  body,  which  had  the  power  of  bestowing  degrees  upon 
graduates  of  certain  approved  colleges.  University  College,  which  antedates 
the  University  of  London  by  a  decade,  is  the  oldest  of  these  affiliated  col- 
leges. It  was  one  of  the  first  to  establish  co-education  and  the  University  of 
London  itself  was  a  pioneer  in  granting  degrees  to  women  students.  Per- 
haps the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  University  is  its  cosmopolitanism, 
in  contrast  to  the  older  English  universities.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  see 
there  in  a  single  class  Egyptians,  Hindus,  Japanese,  Danes,  Swedes,  Russians, 
Germans,  as  well  as  Americans,  and  others  "drawn  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth." 

While  it  is  true  that  something  of  the  historic,  romantic  atmosphere  of 
the  older  schools  is  lacking  at  the  University  of  London,  the  wonderful 
city  of  London  itself,  with  its  background  of  history,  in  a  measure  compen- 
sates for  this  lack.  Furthermore,  there  is  the  proximity  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  its  library  advantages  offer  privileges  of  a  kind  that  cannot 
be  surpassed.  Furthermore,  the  rare  combination  of  the  old  and  the  new 
offered  in  the  university  as  a  whole  is  in  harmony  with  the  eclectic  spirit 
of  the  age. 
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Keep 
The  Dust  Down 

In  schoolrooms  and  gymnasiums  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  everything  be  done  to  benefit  the  health 
even  in  the  smallest  degree.  The  harmful  effects  of  too 
much  dust  in  the  air  are  well  known. 

The  constant  shuffling  of  feet  in  the  schoolroom, 
and  the  more  violent  exercise  in  the  gymnasium,  stir  up 
dust  and  circulate  it  in  dangerous  quantities.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  general  health  that  the  amount  of 
this  floating  dust  should  be  reduced. 


holds  down  all  dust  that  settles,  and  prevents  its  circulation  in  the 
air.  Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  a  special  preparation,  and  vegetable 
and  animal  germs  cannot  find  subsistence  in  it.  They  are  held 
down  and  swept  away  at  the  end  of  the  dav.  Many  schools, 
gymnasiums  and  stores,  where  the  importance  of  reducing  dust  was 
recognized,  have  been  quick  to  avail  themselves  of  the  properties 
of  Standard  Floor  Dressing. 

Illustrated  booklet  sent  free — A  booklet  on  "Dust 
Danger  and  How  to  Avoid  It "  will  be  mailed  to  you  free  immediately 
upon  receipt  of  your  request  It  contains  much  valuable  information 
and  is  a  book  you  should  have. 

Not  intended  for  household  use. 
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THEODORE  C.  BURGESS 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute.  Peoria,  Illinois 


There  has  been  a  popular  and  individual  enthusiasm  over 
various  forms  of  athletics  during  the  past  twenty  years  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  parallel  without  going  back  to  the  days  of 
ancient  Greece.  A  full  and  well-founded  comparison  would  be 
difficult  to  make,  and  unnecessary.  But  it  seems  at  least  doubt- 
ful whether  the  modern  revival  of  interest  in  athletic  sports  is 
upon  a  higher  plane  than  the  one  maintained  in  that  ancient  cen- 
ter of  culture,  whether  looked  upon  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  motives  which  inspire  this  form  of  activity  or  the  methods 
which  govern  it.  The  gymnasium  of  the  ancients  was  primarily 
for  education,  a  training  for  efficiency  in  citizenship.  The  work 
there  was  as  necessary  a  part  of  schooling  as  the  art  of  reading, 
and  those  forms  of  activity  which  we  sometimes  term  "athletic 
sports,"  as  distinguished  from  gymnastics  or  physical  training, 
were  with  them  incorporated  in  the  serious  work  of  the  schools. 
Quite  in  contrast  with  this,  athletics  have  tended  in  America 
to  become  a  sort  of  craze.  Possessing  abundant  and  funda- 
mental qualities  which  are  praiseworthy,  athletics  in  this  past 
decade,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  present  day,  display 
in  aggravated  form  many  of  the  undesirable  qualities  of  the 
modern  American.    The  great  motto  of  the  Greek  race,  w&h 
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vyav,  "nothing  in  excess,"  which  was  so  beautifully  exemplified 
in  the  sculpture  of  the  ancient  Athenians,  in  their  literature,  and 
to  some  extent  in  their  physical  training,  is  not  conspicuously 
present  in  modern  life. 

Modern  athletics  have  followed  the  regular  course  in  such 
matters:  a  growing  popular  enthusiasm  among  students  and 
populace,  an  unhealthy  stimulation,  intense  and  often  demor- 
alizing rivalry  between  institutions,  an  inordinate  desire  to  win, 
soon  leading  to  unwise  and  unprincipled  means  to  increase  the 
chances  of  victory,  the  irresponsible  professional  coach,  a  secret 
or  semi-open  canvass  of  schools  and  colleges  for  students  pos- 
sessed of  athletic  ability  or  promise  of  it,  the  offering  of  money 
or  valuable  inducements  to  such  young  men,  trickery  and  unfair 
methods  upon  the  field,  a  feverish  excitement  which  is  a  foe  to 
the  serious  work  for  which  the  school  is  supposed  to  exist,  the 
development  of  radically  false  notions  of  relative  values — all 
or  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  evils  or  follies  are  entered 
into  even  by  the  soberer  class  of  students ;  members  of  the  faculty 
become  infected,  and  even  in  many  cases  the  college  president.  At 
last  there  comes  an  awakening,  the  follies  and  evils  are  recog- 
nized, and  a  wave  of  reform  sweeps  over  the  country,  cutting 
off  some  of  the  most  undesirable  features  of  college  athletics 
and  bringing  many  others  at  least  under  the  semblance  of  con- 
trol. In  intercollegiate  athletics  we  may  happily  believe  that 
we  have  largely  passed  through  the  inflated  stage.  The  spasm 
of  reform  has  come,  and  we  may  hope  it  is  not  fully  past.  At 
least  its  work  is  not  entirely  accomplished.  Traces  of  the 
grosser  evils  still  remain,  and  much  room  is  left  for  improve- 
ment in  important  as  well  as  in  minor  matters. 

Since  this  topic  was  assigned  to  me  I  have  attempted  corre- 
spondence with  the  head  of  every  college  in  Illinois,  omitting 
the  state  university,  the  University  of  Chicago,  Northwestern 
University,  and  Armour  Institute,  as  from  their  size  and  loca- 
tion and  relations  with  other  universities  presenting  problems  of 
a  somewhat  different  character.  These  larger  institutions  are 
also  practically  without  athletic  relations  with  the  other  colleges 
of  the  state.    I  received  replies  from  a  very  large  number  of 
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our  colleges.  Such  a  correspondence  was  a  necessary  basis  for 
the  intelligent  discussion  of  this  topic.  It  enabled  me  to  check 
up  my  preconceived  ideas  or  mere  suppositions  by  a  fairly  com- 
prehensive investigation  of  the  actual  facts  throughout  the  state, 
and  in  so  far  as  the  replies  were  genuine  and  adequate  we  may 
gain  from  them  a  portrayal  of  the  present  athletic  situation  in 
Illinois. 

It  would  appear  that  almost  all  the  colleges  place  the  control 
of  athletics  in  the  hands  of  an  athletic  board  or  athletic  commit- 
tee, in  a  few  cases  composed  of  students  only,  more  frequently 
consisting  of  students  and  faculty  members  in  varying  propor- 
tions :  nine  students  to  one  faculty  member ;  seven  faculty  mem- 
bers to  one  student;  one  student,  one  alumnus,  one  faculty 
member;  and  a  great  variety  of  combinations  lying  between  these 
three.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  specified  that  a  faculty  committee  or 
the  faculty  as  a  whole  decide  upon  the  policy  of  the  school,  leav- 
ing the  details  to  an  athletic  board. 

Inquiry  into  scholastic  requirements  which  must  be  met  to 
render  a  student  eligible  to  take  part  in  intercollegiate  athletics 
indicates  that  in  almost  all  colleges  there  is  at  least  an  intellectual 
conviction  that  the  athlete  should  be  maintaining  a  good  record 
in  a  minimum  of  ten  hours  of  work  a  week.  A  few  replies  in- 
dicate that  a  condition  or  a  failure  in  a  previous  term's  work 
operates  to  debar  the  student. 

The  question,  "Does  a  student  have  to  be  a  resident  for  a 
certain  specified  length  of  time  before  he  is  eligible  to  take  part 
in  intercollegiate  athletics?"  is  met  with  a  practically  unanimous 
answer,  "No." 

In  my  opinion  migration  and  use  of  ringers  is  not  apt  to 
prove  a  serious  evil  in  the  smaller  colleges,  although  I  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  one  or  two  cases  of  this  kind  this  year. 
Insistence  upon  the  maintenance  of  good  work  in  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  a  full  assignment  cures  this  evil  automatically.  Such 
strange  occurrences  as  that  reported  at  one  of  our  large  state 
universities  a  year  ago,  where  a  member  of  the  university  football 
team  starred  throughout  the  entire  season  without  the  discovery 
on  the  part  of  the  faculty  that  he  had  never  enrolled  in  the 
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classes  to  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  assigned,  could  hardly 
take  place  in  one  of  the  smaller  colleges  in  Illinois. 

It  is  generally  regarded  as  undesirable  for  a  faculty  member 
to  play  upon  the  college  team.  The  three  or  four  colleges  where 
this  has  happened  recently  have  pleaded  special  temporary  rea- 
sons for  allowing  it.  Such  a  thing  should  never  be  permitted 
under  any  circumstances  in  intercollegiate  games. 

The  practice  of  requiring  a  written  approval  before  each 
game  of  the  list  of  players,  signed  by  the  head  of  the  institution 
or  someone  authorized  by  him,  is  general,  but  in  many  cases 
with  the  (in  my  opinion  exceedingly  undesirable)  reservation 
that  such  a  list  is  supplied  only  in  case  the  opposing  team  pre- 
sents one.  The  list  of  players  in  every  contest  should  be  care- 
fully examined  by  the  head  of  the  institution  or  a  properly  con- 
stituted authority,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  the  moral  effect 
in  the  institution  itself,  regardless  of  whether  such  a  list  is  asked 
for  by  the  opponents  or  whether  they  present  one  themselves. 

The  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  is  a  coach  for  athletic  teams, 
and  whether  he  is  a  regular  faculty  member  and  upon  the  salary 
list  of  the  institution,  reveals  varying  and  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory conditions.  Less  than  half  of  the  colleges  apparently 
have  a  physical  director  who  acts  as  coach  and  is  a  permanent 
salaried  officer.  In  other  cases  a  philanthropic  member  of  the 
faculty  or  alumnus  contributes  his  services,  or  the  team  gets 
such  help  as  it  can  secure  from  whatsoever  source  it  can.  The 
last  two  are  dangerous  reliances,  the  last  especially  so.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  general  failure  on  the  part  of  college  presidents 
and  faculties  to  recognize  the  misfortune  of  this.  That  indo- 
lent attitude  which  does  not  concern  itself  about  the  kind  of 
training  which  the  boys  receive  upon  the  athletic  field  is  thor- 
oughly censurable.  Athletics  is  no  place  for  the  display  of 
laissez-faire  methods.  Any  strong  influence  in  athletics  outside 
of  regular  faculty  control  is  likely  to  prove  demoralizing. 

The  most  influential  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  athletic 
problem  lies  in  the  athletic  director,  who  should  be  directly  and 
absolutely  responsible  for  the  management  of  every  form  of 
athletics;  and  where  pressure  of  duties  renders  it  necessary  to 
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relegate  to  another  the  personal  direction  of  some  one  branch 
of  sport  let  this  person  be  strictly  answerable  to  the  physical 
director.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  person  in  charge  of 
athletics  must  be  a  faculty  member  with  the  same  honor  and 
standing  as  his  associates  in  teaching,  and  the  management  of 
each  institution  should  look  with  even  greater  diligence  and  care 
into  the  character  and  qualities  of  this  man  than  in  the  case  of 
any  other  faculty  member.  He  comes  into  closer  contact  with 
the  young  men  of  the  school  than  any  other  person,  and  his 
power  for  good  or  evil  is  proportionately  greater,  and  especially 
so  since  his  relations  with  students  are  natural  and  along  lines 
in  which  they  are  deeply  interested.  The  head  of  a  school  and 
the  other  faculty  members  can  seldom  entirely  avoid  exciting 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  student  body  that  the  average  con- 
gregation is  apt  to  have  toward  the  man  who  occupies  the  pul- 
pit, the  feeling  that  this  or  that  admonition  or  bit  of  sound  ad- 
vice is  given  as  much  because  it  is  the  proper  and  traditional 
thing  to  say  as  because  it  is  a  real  or  vital  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker.  The  words,  example,  and  personal  influence  of 
the  physical  director  carry  weight  almost  as  if  coming  from  one 
laboring  as  they  and  with  acknowledged  community  of  interests. 
In  addition  to  this  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  recognized  policy  in 
regard  to  athletic  sports  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  as  a  whole, 
either  abolition  or  sympathy ;  lukewarm  toleration  is  undesirable. 
No  teacher  can  afford  to  confine  his  work  to  the  classroom.  His 
duty  as  a  faculty  member  and  as  a  man  is  done  only  in  part  un- 
less he  actively  exerts  himself  along  some  one  of  the  several 
lines  of  student  activity,  whether  it  be  in  promoting  clean  sport, 
debating,  dramatics,  or  some  more  distinctively  social  feature. 

"How  are  athletics  financed?"  is  another  question  of  vital 
importance.  "Do  students  control  the  gate  receipts  and  make 
disbursements?  If  so,  what  means  are  taken  to  audit  accounts?" 
In  this  most  important  particular,  conditions  seem  to  be  chaotic, 
and  there  should  be  a  radical  change.  Nothing  is  more  demoral- 
izing than  loose  methods  in  finance.  Students  may  well  be 
placed  in  immediate  charge  of  gate  receipts  and  disbursements, 
but  it  should  always  be  with  strict  accounting  to  a  faculty  repre- 
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sentative,  with  auditing  of  accounts,  and  a  public  statement  of 
all  receipts  and  expenses  at  the  close  of  each  season.  A  stu- 
dent managership  ought  to  prove  a  fine  training  in  business-like 
methods,  and  no  manager  should  be  able  to  secure  an  honorable 
discharge  from  his  office  until  an  accurate  report  is  placed  on 
file.  Deficits  are  met  by  a  variety  of  devices,  appeal  to  the 
trustees,  entertainments,  student  subscriptions,  appeals  to  busi- 
ness men  and  the  alumni.  A  few  institutions  have  inaugurated 
the  very  commendable  plan  of  making  a  set  charge  upon  each 
student  of  from  two  to  five  dollars  a  year  and  in  return  giving 
him  free  entrance  to  every  game.  In  any  case  the  admission 
fee  to  athletic  contests  should  be  small. 

Colleges  are  almost  a  unit  in  the  belief  that  the  undesirable 
features  attending  athletic  contests  are  more  likely  to  appear 
or  are  more  intense  in  football  than  in  any  other  sport.  There 
is  apparently  little  betting  on  any  of  the  games.  Few  object  in 
theory  to  allowing  "summer  ball"  for  pay,  but  all  would  seriously 
object  to  a  student  who  had  taken  pay  for  membership  upon  a 
strictly  high-school  or  college  team  during  the  school  year. 

I  have  left  for  the  last  two  questions  of  vital  importance: 
"Do  students,  alumni,  fraternities,  or  others  offer  inducements 
to  prominent  high-school  or  college  athletes  to  come  to  your  in- 
stitution ?"  "Do  you  know  of  any  colleges  where  this  is  done  ?" 
There  is  a  surprising  unanimity  in  the  proclamation  of  virtue 
in  this  matter.  There  is  no  institution  which  would  not  scorn 
such  practices,  and  there  is  equal,  though  less  surprising,  una- 
nimity in  the  belief  that  sister  institutions  are  doing  and  counte- 
nancing just  this  very  thing.  It  is  hard  to  get  at  the  exact  facts. 
As  in  the  case  of  bribery  in  politics,  one  may  be  morally  sure 
of  what  is  going  on  and  still  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  pre- 
sent legal  proof.  Probably  there  is  no  head  of  an  institution 
who  does  not  receive  during  the  summer  letters  more  or  less 
openly  parading  the  writer's  athletic  ability,  and  by  implication 
at  least,  if  not  directly,  suggesting  some  financial  reward  or 
special  privilege  as  the  price  for  the  writer's  attendance  at  the 
institution.  Two  or  three  colleges  which  to  all  appearances  have 
themselves  been  guilty  of  flagrant  sins  in  this  direction  during 
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the  present  year  are,  to  judge  from  their  statements,  confident 
of  their  own  righteousness  in  this  matter,  but  equally  sure  that 
this  or  that  sister  institution  has  played  hired  men  upon  its  foot- 
ball team.  One  college  president  speaks  of  a  systematic  canvass 
in  high  schools  of  his  vicinity  made  each  year  by  a  certain  insti- 
tution, which  is  not  content  with  its  levy  upon  high-school  gradu- 
ating classes,  but  casts  its  dragnet  over  small  colleges  of  the 
vicinity  and  lures  away  even  matriculated  students  through 
financial  inducements.  This  reminds  me  of  a  statement  of  an- 
other college  president  who  affirms  that  the  large  universities 
are  the  chief  sinners  against  right  and  decency  in  athletics.  A 
large  share  of  moral  responsibility  in  these  matters  must  lie 
with  them.  Many  of  our  smaller  colleges  admit  that  they 
formerly  allowed  the  offer  of  financial  inducements  to  students, 
and  various  other  subterranean  methods  which  now  they  regard 
as  utterly  unworthy  and  under  prohibition.  But  one  of  them 
states  that  even  now  their  students  dropped  as  hopeless  failures 
are  accepted  immediately  and  without  statement  of  credits  or 
grades  or  a  requirement  of  honorable  dismissal  and  placed  at 
once  upon  the  football  or  baseball  team  of  a  certain  rival  insti- 
tution. A  college  president  is  willing  to  answer  for  a  case  where 
an  athlete  is  receiving  the  expenses  of  his  four-year  course  and 
an  additional  bonus.  Another  knows  of  two  young  men  sup- 
ported by  the  students  of  a  college  so  amply  that  all  of  their 
college  expenses  are  paid  and  each  receives  a  salary  in  addition. 
In  another  institution  the  fraternities,  with  or  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  authorities,  meet  the  expenses  of  several  promising 
athletes.  Several  small  colleges  have  had  this  fall  a  football 
team  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  intellectual  advantages  of- 
fered by  the  institution.  However,  in  spite  of  these  individual 
instances  (I  have  quoted  all  that  were  reported  to  me),  it  seems 
to  me  clear  that  there  has  been  very  marked  improvement  in 
this  matter  throughout  the  Middle  West.  In  the  smaller  towns 
occasionally  the  business  men  become  perniciously  active  and  a 
great  menace  to  athletics.  They  find  themselves  solicited  each 
year  for  the  support  of  athletic  teams  and  are  naturally  inter- 
ested in  an  effective  use  of  the  money  thus  contributed.  They 
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have  vague  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  a  bona  fide  student,  and 
regard  it  as  of  no  importance  whether  the  student  pays  his  own 
tuition  or  friends  or  outsiders  pay  it  for  him.  They  care  nothing 
about  the  moral  qualities  of  the  student.  The  chief  difficulty 
in  this  whole  matter  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  so  easy  for  an  insti- 
tution to  agree  to  a  noble  set  of  general  principles  and  yet  to  fall 
down  when  the  application  of  these  principles  to  its  individual 
case  is  required. 

To  sum  up,  the  athletic  situation  in  Illinois  as  I  see  it  is 
somewhat  as  follows:  The  virulent  evils  connected  with  com- 
petitive sports  have  been  diagnosed  and  made  to  stand  out 
clearly,  which  in  itself  is  a  most  healthful  thing.  Most  of  the 
worst  of  these  evils  have  been  eradicated  or  are  greatly  lessened 
and  apparently  in  process  of  elimination.  In  my  opinion  in- 
creasing emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  classwork  in  the  gym- 
nasium and  upon  competitive  games  between  classes  or  divisions 
of  a  college.  These  will  naturally  result  in  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  outside  games,  in  itself  an  advantage,  and  will  at 
the  same  time  largely  increase  the  number  of  individuals  in 
any  given  college  who  receive  the  benefits  of  athletic  sports — a 
most  important  gain. 

The  process  of  elimination  or  complete  subordination  of  the 
outside  coach  should  go  on  to  its  fulfilment.  To  offer  financial 
or  similar  inducements,  direct  or  indirect  pay,  or  even  to  make  a 
personal  appeal  based  solely  upon  the  athletic  side  of  college 
life,  is  now  happily  becoming  far  less  frequent. 

Athletics  cannot  be  clean,  healthful,  and  helpful  to  institu- 
tions or  individuals  unless  the  importance  of  its  problems  are 
recognized  and  a  complete  faculty  control  established.  Let  there 
be  such  student  activity  as  may  seem  best,  but  always  with 
faculty  direction  and  responsibility,  and  this  more  than  a  mere 
vague  form.  The  ideal  situation  requires  an  athletic  board, 
composed  of  students  and  faculty  members,  which  shall  take 
immediate  and  active  control  of  all  athletic  matters,  but  always 
under  the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  faculty  as  a 
whole  or  a  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

Means  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  an  over-emphasis 
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upon  athletics.  A  college  president  writes :  "It  is  wrong  to  cen- 
ter excellence  in  physical  prowess  rather  than  in  scholarship. 
It  is  unusual  during  the  athletic  season  to  find  students  discuss- 
ing anything  else.  Are  school  athletics  profitable  on  the  whole? 
Where  are  our  scholars  to  come  from  if  these  conditions  con- 
tinue?" Another  speaks  of  the  danger  of  too  great  publicity. 
In  his  opinion  there  is  something  essentially  wrong  in  the  daily 
newspaper  record  of  trifling  items  concerning  teams  and  team 
members  and  insignificant  incidents  of  practice. 

One  of  the  most  needed  reforms  is  in  the  selection  of  ofrn 
cials.  A  competitive  game  should  not  be  played  unless  officials 
can  be  provided  who  know  the  game  thoroughly  and  are  im- 
partial. In  several  instances  that  have  come  under  my  own 
personal  observation,  conditions  for  a  good,  fair,  sportsmanlike 
contest  have  been  destroyed  by  some  such  process  as  this:  A 
good  official  has  been  proposed  by  correspondence  and  accepted. 
Just  before  or  at  the  very  time  of  the  game  it  is  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  this  person  cannot  act,  and  as  a  substitute  the  coach, 
the  physical  director,  a  member  of  the  faculty,  or  a  close  partisan 
of  the  team  is  substituted. 

I  believe  much  good  will  come  from  the  formation  of  local 
conferences,  including  all  the  colleges  and  normal  schools  and 
any  other  institutions  presenting  two  or  more  years  of  college 
work,  within  a  convenient  circle,  preferably  less  than  fifty  miles 
in  radius.  In  forming  such  associations  no  attention  need  be 
given  to  state  lines.  Many  of  the  evils  of  athletics  will  be  elim- 
inated if  games  far  away  from  home  are  prohibited.  The 
smaller  colleges  of  central  Illinois  have  formed  such  an  associa- 
tion with  most  helpful  results.  The  opportunity  which  these 
associations  give  for  full  and  free  exchange  of  opinions  at  the 
meetings  of  representatives  is  of  the  greatest  value.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  open,  frank  discussion  of  athletics  as  well  as  of  all 
similar  problems.  There  is  nothing  so  stimulating  to  the  insti- 
tutional conscience  as  to  gather  representatives  of  institutions 
about  a  common  table  for  conference.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  can  be  done  to  secure  a  higher  type  of  sportsmanship?" 
one  president  replies,  "Talk,  talk,  talk."   The  rules  formulated 
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should  be  few  and  simple.  Elaborate  regulations  only  invite 
evasion.  But  in  the  last  analysis  the  whole  matter  of  the  mainte-. 
nance  of  high  standards  in  athletics  must  rest  with  the  individual 
conscience  of  each  institution.  Let  every  college  president  and 
all  faculty  members  and  students,  by  public  and  private  exhorta- 
tion, by  appeal  to  school  pride  and  sense  of  honor  and  true 
sportsmanship,  uphold  the  highest  ideals.  Athletics  should  tend 
to  become  more  simple  rather  than  more  complex.  The  general 
impression  seems  to  be  that  they  now  approach  too  much  the 
work  of  the  specialist.  Athletic  contests  ought  to  remain  a 
"boy's  game,"  with  healthful  exercise  as  the  aim,  rather  than 
perfection.  The  English  tradition,  which  regards  the  game  as 
the  end  rather  than  victory,  and  looks  upon  defeat  as  no  dis- 
grace, is  a  higher  ideal  than  our  own.  It  has  come  as  the  result 
of  years  of  precept,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little. 
Let  us  start  toward  that  goal. 

We  are  apt  to  dwell  upon  the  dangers  and  evils  of  athletics. 
It  is  well  also  to  recognize  the  good  qualities.  If  the  evils  can 
be  eliminated,  as  we  know  they  can,  every  branch  of  athletics 
presents  admirable  characteristics.  They  develop  certain  sterling 
qualities — intellectual,  moral,  and  physical :  unquestioned  and  im- 
mediate obedience  to  authority,  which  may  in  an  imperfect  way 
serve  ends  similar  to  those  which  are  secured  by  compulsory 
military  service  in  Germany;  the  subordination  of  self  to  the 
common  interest;  the  constant  concrete  illustration  of  the  pre- 
cept, "Act  well  your  part";  the  eager,  alert  attitude  of  mind; 
the  opportunity  for  high  endeavor,  for  loyalty,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion and  practice  of  a  keen  sense  of  honor,  and  the  spirit  of  fair 
play;  co-ordination  and  co-operation  with  others;  the  ability  to 
perform  duties  under  pressure;  tenacity  of  purpose;  all  these 
are  strong,  helpful  influences,  and  some  of  them  are  hardly  to 
be  gained  in  like  degree  elsewhere. 
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The  words,  "the  century  of  the  child,"  though  often  used  as 
a  thoughtless,  sentimental  phrase,  still  have  their  justification. 
When  one  considers  the  activity  reigning  in  all  departments  of 
instruction  and  education,  the  zeal  which  public  and  private 
agents,  experts  and  laymen,  are  bringing  to  bear  upon  these 
matters,  one  almost  wonders  whether  there  are  not  too  many 
heads  bothering  about  them.  To  be  sure,  if  one  regards  the  moral 
distress  which  afflicts  a  part  of  the  German  youth,  in  the  large 
cities  especially  but  unfortunately  also  in  much  smaller  communi- 
ties, the  lack  of  discipline  and  the  frivolity,  which  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  are  not  yet  checked,  one  can  only  welcome  as  a  good 
symptom  even  excess  of  zeal.  The  most  encouraging  thing  in 
any  case  is  that  in  the  last  decade  (partly  under  English  and 
American  influence)  we  have  again  become  more  conscious  of 
the  high  task  of  not  merely  instructing  but  of  educating  young 
people. 

If  we  were  to  undertake  to  mention  even  briefly  all  the  peda- 
gogical movements  of  the  last  decade  our  space  would  fail.  To 
make  a  selection  is  also  embarrassing:  shall  we  consider  rather 
the  lower  or  the  higher  schools ;  shall  we  devote  more  attention 
to  normal  children  or  to  abnormal,  to  intellectual  or  to  moral 
deficiencies ;  shall  we  give  precedence  to  the  official  pedagogy  over 
the  ideas  of  the  reforming  outsiders;  shall  we  concern  ourselves 
principally  with  the  social-pedagogical  movements  which  affect 
the  masses,  or  rather  consider  the  services  of  quiet,  learned  in- 
vestigators, who,  apparently  isolated  from  the  questions  of  the 
day,  seek  to  approach  the  child-soul  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment? 

It  is  perhaps  advisable  first  to  make  a  survey  at  the  basis  of 
the  school  pyramid  and  to  record  the  main  points  of  what  has 
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been  done  for  the  children  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people. 
Then  we  shall  gradually  ascend  the  pyramid  in  search  of  what 
is  new. 

There  are  no  profound  changes  to  record  in  the  course  of 
study  or  methods  of  instruction  in  the  common  schools.  The 
official  German  common  school  long  since  fixed  upon  its  aims,  and 
with  the  enormous  number  of  schools  of  this  sort  great  changes 
are  hardly  to  be  thought  of  without  immense  expense.  Still 
even  here  innovations  are  beginning  of  late,  though  far  from 
satisfying  the  desires  of  the  most  zealous  reformers.  It  is 
important  that  in  many  places,  especially  in  the  countries  of 
divided  church  allegiance,  like  Prussia,  the  clerical  school  inspec- 
tion has  had  to  yield  more  and  more  to  professional  inspection. 
The  teachers  to  be  sure  still  feel  far  too  dependent  on  the  church, 
and  since  every  common-school  teacher  must  give  instruction  in 
all  subjects,  including  religion,  there  is  a  strong  movement  for 
the  greatest  possible  modernization  of  this  instruction.  In  some 
places,  in  Bremen  for  example,  the  teachers  have  even  voted  in 
favor  of  dropping  instruction  in  religion  and  replacing  it  by  a 
sort  of  moral  instruction.  There  is  no  doubt  that  great  harm 
might  be  done  in  this  way ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  progress  of 
science,  the  enlightening  activity  of  certain  parties,  and  the  irre- 
ligion  of  many  adults  make  it  necessary  to  keep  returning  to  the 
question,  what  form  religious  instruction  must  take  in  order  to 
awaken  the  sentiment  of  love  and  brotherhood  and  create  ad- 
herents to  Christian  morality  rather  than  to  ecclesiastical  doctrine. 
That  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  bears  sway  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  German  educational  world  at  the  present  time  is  apparent  in 
the  extension  of  all  those  institutions  which  aim  to  serve  the 
naturally  defective  or  those  early  injured  by  unfortunate  do- 
mestic conditions.  In  the  large  cities  and  in  the  country  the  un- 
due economic  exploitation  of  children  is  being  zealously  investi- 
gated, and  the  parliaments  have  had  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
laws  on  child  labor  and  on  the  separation,  when  necessary,  of 
children  from  their  parents,  either  for  education  in  a  reformatory 
school  or  for  boarding  out  in  approved  families.  That  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  defective,  for  the  crippled,  the  epileptic,  the  blind, 
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the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  morally  degenerate,  are  making  good 
progress,  goes  without  saying.  In  Prussia,  for  instance,  after 
April  1,  1 91 2,  all  deaf  and  dumb  and  all  blind  children  without 
exception  are  to  be  placed  in  institutions  to  be  educated  and  pre- 
pared for  an  occupation.  There  are  steadily  growing  associations 
for  the  "welfare  of  youth";  forest  schools  and  vacation  colonies 
are  trying  to  improve  the  health  of  weak  children  of  poor  par- 
ents ;  school  physicians  have  been  appointed  and  dental  attention 
provided  for  school  children ;  in  the  large  cities  there  are  baths 
in  the  school  houses,  poor  children  are  given  warm  breakfast  and 
dinner,  and  it  is  even  sought  to  bring  a  gleam  of  beauty  into  their 
lives  by  the  distribution  of  potted  plants  (to  encourage  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers),  free  tickets  to  the  theater,  trips  into  the  woods, 
and  visits  to  museums  and  monuments.  An  active  association 
of  teachers  reviews  children's  books  as  they  appear;  another 
association  furnishes  at  low  prices  good  books,  whose  titles  often 
warily  imitate  those  of  the  "trash" ;  in  some  places  reading-rooms 
are  provided  for  school  children,  and  in  the  villages  there  is  an 
attempt  to  awaken  a  love  of  reading  and  to  cultivate  taste  by 
good  circulating  libraries. 

But  the  great  solicitude  of  all  patriots  is  for  the  young  people 
who  are  through  school.  What  is  to  be  done  with  those  who 
leave  school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  at  a  time  when 
even  the  best-guarded  mother's  boy  loves  hidden  ways  and  is 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  temptations — what  is  to  be  done,  to  give 
them  the  love  of  work  and  to  keep  them  from  vice  and  crime? 
It  was  long  left  to  the  good  pleasure  of  parents  and  masters  and 
of  the  young  people  themselves  whether  or  not  anything  should 
be  done  for  their  further  education.  The  so-called  compulsory 
continuation  school  {Pflichtfortbildungsschule)  is  now  in 
process  of  general  installation,  and  recently  at  the  opening  of 
the  Prussian  Diet  the  King  made  an  appeal  for  legal  machinery 
and  at  the  same  time  for  the  voluntary  participation  of  wide 
circles  of  the  people  in  behalf  of  this  great  work.  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner,  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Munich  (who  is  appre- 
ciated also  in  America),  has  published  and  tried  to  put  into 
practice  the  most  fruitful  ideas  for  the  conduct  of  the  continua- 
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tion  school.  It  goes  without  saying  that  he  also  wishes  the  con- 
tinuation school  to  be  compulsory.  But  to  make  it  useful  in 
fostering  the  community  sense  and  the  spirit  of  comradeship, 
and  to  make  pupils  regard  attendance  as  a  need,  and  even  as  a 
pleasure,  he  does  two  things:  he  combines  with  theoretical  in- 
struction practical  work  in  shops  connected  with  the  school,  in 
which  knowledge  of  materials,  manual  skill,  and  keenness  of 
sight  can  be  acquired,  and  he  seeks  further  to  increase  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  responsibility  of  the  pupils  by  giving  them  the 
widest  possible  self-government,  having  them  take  care  of  money 
matters  and  of  the  libraries,  organizing  them  in  athletic  and  gym- 
nastic associations,  and  encouraging  them  to  take  part  in  common 
excursions  and  social  gatherings :  seeking  thus  to  cultivate  in 
them  the  spirit  of  subordination  for  common  ends,  the  love  of 
good  order,  and  voluntary  obedience  to  the  laws. 

The  theoretical  instruction  is  of  course  adapted  to  the  differ- 
ent occupations.  It  takes  place  in  part  in  classes  segregated  ac- 
cording to  vocation ;  in  part  it  is  given  to  all  the  pupils  together. 
On  the  one  hand  the  common-school  subjects— especially  Ger- 
man, arithmetic,  and  drawing — are  carried  further,  and  on  the 
other  hand  so-called  civic  instruction  is  given.  This  is  con- 
cerned with  the  constitutions  of  the  town,  the  state,  and  the 
empire,  the  most  important  laws  and  legal  relations,  the  pro- 
visions for  public  health,  and  the  regulations  governing  labor 
agreements  and  contracts.  It  was  a  happy  thought  to  get  special 
reading-books  for  each  province  or  district,  to  be  used  less  for 
school  than  for  home  reading  and  to  serve  as  a  starting  point 
for  discussion.  These  books  seek  to  awaken  interest  in  the 
special  industries  of  the  district,  and  also  in  its  natural  beauty 
and  in  its  history.  In  Schleswig-Holstein  there  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  connection  with  the  continuation  schools,  on  the  model 
furnished  by  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  popular  high 
schools  (Volkshochschulen)  for  both  sexes,  whose  students — 
mutatis  mutandis — in  their  manner  of  life  are  not  altogether 
unlike  the  students  of  the  American  colleges.  It  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  continuation  schools  are  being  provided  also  for  girls, 
and  the  law  soon  to  come  for  Prussia  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  see 
to  it  that  the  number  of  untrained  workers  of  either  sex  shall 
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speedily  be  reduced  to  zero;  for  from  this  dismal  mass  is  re- 
cruited for  the  most  part  the  herd  of  the  "casually  employed," 
who  are  not  seldom  identical  with  the  "casually  criminal."  In 
the  curricula  of  the  girls'  continuation  schools,  which  in  some 
places  have  already  been  introduced,  we  may  observe  a  satisfac- 
tory effort  to  give  back  to  the  girls  at  school  that  which  formerly 
every  daughter  learned  from  her  mother,  but  which  in  cases 
where  the  father  and  mother  are  both  wage-workers  now  remains 
unknown  to  the  daughter:  the  conduct  of  a  household  with 
moderate  means,  the  proper  treatment  of  linen,  the  mending  and 
making  over  of  clothes,  the  physical  care  of  the  well  and  of  the 
sick,  the  sanitation  of  the  dwelling,  and  dietetics.  The  extreme 
importance  of  making  the  last  sort  of  information  general  is 
evident:  how  many  babies  might  have  been  saved  from  death, 
how  many  children  might  have  been  kept  from  scrofula  and 
rickets,  if  their  mothers  had  been  taught  the  elements  of  proper 
nutrition ! 

That  for  the  continuation  schools  a  specially  trained  staff 
of  teachers  is  necessary  has  of  course  been  at  once  understood. 
In  this  respect  we  have  shown  the  gallantry  of  thinking  of  the 
female  sex  first.  While  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  boys' 
continuation  schools  is  still  in  rather  a  sad  condition,  there  have 
been  for  several  years  a  number  of  household-arts  and  trade 
schools  in  which  future  teachers  of  sewing,  cooking,  and  house- 
hold management  have  enjoyed  a  many-sided  and  excellent  prep- 
aration. In  about  two  hundred  cities  the  household  schools  have 
been  closely  connected  with  the  common  schools ;  the  girls  in  their 
last  school  years  are  taught  cooking  and  the  whole  management 
of  kitchen  and  household.  As  soon  as  girls'  continuation  schools 
are  generally  established  the  common  schools  can  be  freed  from 
this  extra  task,  which,  important  as  it  is,  takes  time  from  the 
other  subjects. 

If  now  we  mention  briefly  the  so-called  supplementary  schools 
(HUfsschulen),  whose  weary  task  it  is  to  serve  the  less-gifted 
children  approaching  more  or  less  to  idiocy — the  detailed  con- 
sideration of  these  schools  would  deserve  a  special  study — we 
may  pass  on  to  a  higher  level  of  the  school  pyramid. 

Since  the  three  kinds  of  higher  schools  for  boys,  the  Gym- 
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nasium,  the  Real  gymnasium,  and  the  Oberrealschule,  ob- 
tained full  equality  of  recognition,  in  the  year  1901,  the  contro- 
versies as  to  principles  between  the  adherents,  of  the  various 
tendencies  have  become  somewhat  less  heated,  and  one  can  now 
undistractedly  apply  oneself  to  the  improvement  of  methods, 
the  perfection  of  the  means  of  training  the  power  of  observation, 
and  the  appropriate  and  beautiful  appointment  of  the  school 
buildings.  In  the  halls  and  classrooms  of  modern  schoolhouses 
are  found  valuable  models  and  drawings,  and  in  the  instruction 
the  imagination  is  assisted  by  stereopticon  and  kinematograph 
pictures,  which  permit  a  really  wonderful  enrichment  and  en- 
livenment  of  the  teaching,  especially  in  natural  science.  More- 
over, the  method  of  instruction  in  natural  science  is  being  con- 
tinually improved  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  "biocentric" 
point  of  view.  Drawing  is  used  more  than  formerly  in  the 
natural-science  work,  and  the  microscope  is  becoming  a  familiar 
tool  for  the  pupils.  The  school  garden  makes  possible  the  bio- 
logical study  of  plants,  and  the  aquarium  furnishes  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  observation  of  living  animals  of  the  lower  orders. 
Museums  of  natural  history  and  zoological  gardens  are  of  course 
visited.  Instruction  in  foreign  languages  also  benefits  from  me- 
chanical inventions:  the  grammophone  recites  poems  and  prose 
selections  from  records  made  by  educated  foreigners,  so  that 
pronunciation  and  accent  can  be  studied  as  it  were  at  the  fountain- 
head. 

New  problems  and  new  difficulties  are  continually  coming  up. 
There  is  still  complaint  of  excessive  intellectual  burdening ;  there 
is  some  fear  that  the  strengthening  of  the  will,  the  development  of 
the  moral  personality  side  by  side  with  the  cultivation  of  the  un- 
derstanding, may  be  neglected.  To  be  sure,  much  has  been  done 
in  the  last  two  decades,  thanks  to  the  example  and  the  express 
wishes  of  our  Emperor,  in  the  way  of  creating  in  the  gymnasium 
and  on  the  athletic  field  a  counterweight  to  the  intellectual  strain 
and  the  too  great  receptivity  which  constitute  a  danger  of  our 
educational  system.  On  the  playground,  on  walking  tours,  in 
the  rowboat,  traits  are  required  a  little  at  variance  with  those 
fostered  by  the  schoolroom  bench  and  the  bookcase,  and  hence 
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comes  a  wholesome  balance  where  formerly  there  was  danger 
of  dullness  and  premature  debility  from  one-sided  and  excessive 
demands  on  the  intellect.  Now  there  is  rather  ground  for  the 
complaint  that  the  interest  in  sport  and  play  in  many  cases  is 
grown  so  great  that  an  appreciation  for  learning  will  not  duly 
thrive.  Some  school  men  maintain  that  our  methods  of  teaching 
are  to  blame  for  this.  It  is  not  within  reason,  they  say,  that 
grown  young  people  daily  reel  off  their  prescribed  tasks,  being 
driven  during  five  or  six  hours  from  one  subject  to  another,  and 
then  devote  several  more  hours  in  the  afternoon  to  their  lessons : 
and  that  in  every  known  subject.  Many  desire  for  the  last 
school  years  freedom  of  choice,  freedom  of  movement.  The 
moderate  reformers  counsel  that  the  students  of  the  upper  classes 
be  allowed  to  concentrate  their  interest  and  their  energy  more, 
either  on  mathematics  and  science  or  on  language  and  history, 
and  to  neglect  occasionally  the  other  group  of  studies;  others 
laud  the  freedom  of  the  American  college  as  a  model,  and  wish 
for  the  students  of  the  upper  classes  the  right  to  disregard  certain 
studies  entirely.  The  former  have  made  some  experiments,  but 
there  is  still  too  little  experience  to  form  a  final  judgment  or  to 
come  to  any  general  conclusions.  The  latter  views  have  at  present 
no  prospect  of  realization,  since  there  are  many  material  and 
ideal  considerations  against  them.1  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  find  ways  and  means  of  turning  the  receptivity  of 
the  grown  pupils  more  and  more  into  activity,  and  of  relying 
more  on,  and  demanding  more  of,  their  self-dependence.  This 
is  the  tendency  also  of  the  wishes  which  are  now  everywhere 
proclaimed  under  the  banner  of  "civic  education."  In  this  con- 
nection many  think  at  once  of  a  new  school  subject,  and  confuse 
civic  education  with  the  study  of  laws  and  constitutions,  which 
to  be  sure  is  very  important,  but  which  in  part  has  long  had  its 
place  in  the  work  in  history  and  in  part  must  be  left  to  the  parents 
and  to  later  life.  How  civic  education  is  to  be  given  is  a  question 
which  may  be  expected  to  arouse  much  controversy.  It  will  in- 
terest the  readers  of  this  journal  to  know  that  the  instigation 

'  Cf.  my  article  in  the  Neue  JakrbiUhtr  /*  PMxgogik  (Lei prig:  Teubner,  1900):  "  Welche 
Grttnde  sprecben  gegen  die  Abtrennung  der  Oberstufe  und  gegen  ihren  Ausbau  zu  einer  selbst- 
stfindigen  AnsUlt?" 
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of  these  demands  was  largely  American  in  its  origin.  Valuable 
as  these  are,  I  believe — what  indeed  must  really  be  self-evident — 
that  a  mere  imitation  of  American  models  on  our  part  cannot  lead 
to  the  goal.2 

It  is  much  easier,  of  course,  to  approach  the  idea  of  civic  edu- 
cation in  cases  where — as  in  the  college — the  whole  school  con- 
stitutes a  sort  of  little  state  or  commune.  On  this  account  it 
is  fortunate  that  for  the  past  ten  years  we  in  Germany  too  have 
had  various  boarding-schools  (Alumnate),  thus  far,  to  be  sure, 
mostly  of  a  private  character,  which,  under  the  name  of  Lander- 
ziehungsheime,  Schulgemeinden,  etc.,  have  found  much  favor  at 
home  and  abroad.  Perhaps  these  places  may  become  valuable 
experiment  stations  for  all  sorts  of  advanced  ideas :  among  which 
may  be  counted  the  plan  of  co-education,  which  has  found  en- 
trance in  some  places,  like  Wickersdorf  and  Buschgarten.  The 
school  authorities  are  now  giving  much  attention  to  the  congre- 
gation of  pupils  from  a  distance  in  suitable  houses,  and  favor 
the  foundation  of  public  boarding-schools. 

In  the  influential  places  of  the  school  government  every  sug- 
gestion is  cordially  received,  and  it  would  be  thoroughly  false 
to  think  that  in  this  respect  our  much-decried  bureaucratic  Prus- 
sia likes  to  limp  along  in  the  rear.  Quite  the  reverse :  aside  from 
many  improvements  in  the  way  of  method,  which  I  cannot  men- 
tion in  detail,  recent  years  have  brought  us  the  exchange  of  let- 
ters between  German  and  French  or  English  school  boys  and 
girls,  the  exchange  during  vacations  of  pupils  in  the  higher 
schools  (for  the  mastery  of  the  foreign  languages),  the  exchange 
of  teachers  or  the  employment  of  young  foreign  teachers  for 
the  sake  of  better  training  in  conversation.  In  elementary  classes 
which  prepare  for  the  higher  schools,  and  in  which  the  children 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  entirely  new  experi- 
ments have  been  introduced,  which,  for  example,  Direktor  Wete- 
kamp  in  Schoneberg-bei-Berlin  has  been  one  of  the  first  to  con- 
duct, in  the  way  of  exercising  hand,  eye,  and  mind  in  a  manner 
much  more  congenial  to  the  youthful  spirit,  and  more  allied  to 

*  Cf.  my  study  in  the  Jakrbtuk  its  V veins  fUr  wissensckaftlicke  Padagogik  (Dresden: 
Bleyl  und  Kammerer,  xou):  "  Sdf-jfovcrnment  im  Scbulwesen  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  Ameri- 
kas  und  bei  wis." 
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play,  before  serious  instruction  is  begun  in  the  elementary  arts. 
The  children  do  not  by  any  means  begin  with  reading  and  writ- 
ing. Wetekamp  is  convinced  that  the  power  of  seeing  accurately 
cannot  be  acquired  at  all  without  the  aid  of  the  sense  of  touch. 
In  order  to  develop  the  power  of  observation,  therefore,  he  has 
objects  with  which  the  children  are  familiar  copied  in  clay,  then 
with  ruler  and  pencil.  There  is  no  compulsion  to  silence,  for  the 
child  is  allowed  and  expected  to  talk  about  his  work.  It  is  only 
after  a  good  while  that  reading  and  writing  are  taken  up,  with 
much-simplified  methods,  and  the  first  arithmetic  teaching  is 
closely  connected  with  observation  and  the  needs  of  the  child. 

The  most  decisive  innovation  of  the  past  few  years  is  un- 
doubtedly the  reform  of  the  Prussian  higher  schools  for  girls, 
which  went  into  force  April  1,  1909.  This  seeks  to  do  justice 
to  all  the  really  reasonable  wishes  arising  from  altered  cultural 
and  social  relations.  "It  is  to  be  prevented,"  say  the  regulations, 
"that  the  esthetic  element  and  the  cultivation  of  the  feelings  be 
too  predominant,  that  the  imagination  be  stimulated  and  the 
memory  trained  while  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding  and 
the  education  to  active  and  independent  judgment  of  reality  are 
subordinated."  Mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  in  par- 
ticular occupy  a  larger  place  than  formerly  in  the  curriculum. 
The  course  in  the  higher  school  for  girls  is  generally  fixed  at  ten 
years  (formerly  nine).  It  is  recommended  that  there  be  joined 
to  the  higher  school  for  girls  a  new  school,  which  has  received — 
rather  arbitrarily — the  name  Lyceum.  The  Lyceum  has  two 
divisions,  which  can  be  combined  in  many  subjects — the  school 
for  women  (Frauenschule)  and  the  higher  normal  school 
(hdheres  Lehrerinnenseminar) .  The  schools  for  women  are  to 
induct  their  students  "into  the  circle  of  duties  of  the  domestic 
and  the  wider  community  life,  the  elements  of  the  education  and 
care  of  children,  household  management,  hygiene,  sanitation,  and 
also  the  fields  of  charity  and  philanthropy."  The  curriculum  is 
very  flexible.  Practice  courses  are  offered  in  kitchen  and  house- 
hold, in  kindergarten  and  day  nursery,  besides  participation  in 
relief  work,  trips  to  sanitaria  and  the  "home  mission"  establish- 
ments.   In  the  higher  normal  schools  the  course  is  now  four 
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years  instead  of  three,  the  fourth  year  being  devoted  to  practical 
training  in  method,  including  instruction  in  a  practice  school. 
Previous  to  that,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  there  is  an  examina- 
tion in  the  non-pedagogical  school  subjects.  The  struggles  of  the 
women  for  the  possession  of  public  schools  giving  them  entrance 
to  the  universities  have  now  led  to  victory  in  Prussia  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  study  institutes  (Studienanstalten) .  These  are 
so  constructed  that  the  girls  in  the  higher  schools  need  to  decide 
only  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  whether  they  wish  to 
enter  a  study  institute,  and  moreover  they  can  choose  between 
the  Oberrealschule,  the  Realgymnasium,  and  the  Gymnasium.  In 
the  first  case  they  need  only  five  years  more,  in  the  second  and 
third  cases,  six  years,  so  that  under  normal  conditions  they  enter 
the  university  at  nineteen.  It  may  be  of  interest  that  in  all  three 
institutes  there  is  a  course  in  the  introduction  to  philosophy,  which 
has  not  yet  recovered  its  old  position  in  the  higher  schools  for 
boys,  although  it  seems  certain  that  this  will  soon  occur.  The 
curricula  are  so  arranged  that — in  small  schoolsi — the  pupils  in 
the  three  sorts  of  institutes  can  be  instructed  together  in  many 
subjects,  while  of  course  they  remain  separated  in  the  subjects 
belonging  especially  to  any  one  institute.  The  upper  classes  are 
taught  exclusively  by  academically  trained  professors,  the  number 
of  men  and  women  being,  whenever  possible,  about  the  same. 
The  course  of  events  will  bring  it  to  pass  that  in  the  future  men 
teachers  will  have  to  work  under  the  direction  of  women.  The 
men  teachers  immediately  filed  a  petition  against  this — in  Ger- 
many— hitherto  unheard-of  innovation ;  but  the  government  and 
the  parliament  are  not  on  their  side,  and  so  they  must  lay  aside  the 
lion's  skin  and  learn  to  tend  the  spinning  wheel. 

We  are  approaching  the  apex  of  the  school  pyramid,  and  we 
have  now  only  to  say  a  word  about  the  German  universities. 
Happily,  the  statement  is  justified  that  the  top  of  the  life-teeming 
structure  does  not  stand  in  icy  rigidity  and  splendor  like  the  top 
of  the  Matterhorn.  To  be  sure  there  is  much  which  has  to  be 
better  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  time,  but  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  zeal  of  reform  is  not  lacking  here  either.  The 
very  fact  that  by  the  side  of  the  old  faculties  the  schools  of  tech- 
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nology  and  of  commerce  have  won  an  honored  position  bears 
witness  that  the  academic  world  does  not  6tand  aloof  from  mod- 
ern life.  The  same  thing  can  be  seen  in  the  readiness  with  which 
here  and  there  foreigners  have  been  received  into  the  faculties; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  exchange  professors  will  not  have 
to  complain  of  being  snubbed  or  coldly  treated.  The  academic 
equality  of  the  schools  of  technology  with  the  old  faculties  has 
recently  found  expression  in  the  right  to  bestow  the  Doctor's 
degree  (Dr.  ing.=doctor  of  the  engineering  sciences).  The  old 
faculties,  as  we  have  said,  are  also  taking  thought  for  needful 
reforms  and  additions.  For  instance,  owing  to  the  equal  recog- 
nition of  the  three  forms  of  higher  schools,  different  introduc- 
tory courses  have  been  introduced,  which  were  sorely  needed, 
and  which  might  well  be  much  extended.  The  universities  in 
Prussia  are  now  in  principle  open  to  women,  although  the  indi- 
vidual professors  are  free  to  exclude  women  from  their  courses ; 
very  few,  however,  still  take  advantage  of  this  right.  Happily 
the  philosophical  faculty  is  now  growing  more  mindful  of  its 
responsibility  for  the  proper  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
higher  schools.  The  congresses  of  language-teachers  are  well 
attended  by  university  instructors,  and  the  wishes  of  the  school 
men  are  discussed  in  detail  at  the  universities  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible regarded.  On  the  other  hand  there  seems  to  be  no  inclina- 
tion to  make  it  possible  for  the  common-school  teachers  to  attend 
the  universities,  as  has  been  done  in  some  of  the  smaller  states ; 
for  this  the  normal  school  (Lehrerseminar)  would  have  to  be 
completely  reorganized,  so  that  its  certificate  of  graduation  would 
be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  higher  schools. 

Who  knows  how  the  German  school  pyramid  will  look  at 
the  end  of  the  next  decade!  Today  it  consists,  so  to  speak,  of 
separate  slabs,  which  cannot  always  be  laid  one  above  another 
with  perfect  symmetry.  The  friends  of  the  general  common 
school  and  the  common-school  teachers,  with  their  strong  interest 
in  learning,  and  their  perhaps  still  stronger  interest  in  social  ad- 
vancement, are  the  ones  most  disposed  to  tug  at  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  pyramid.  What  shall  be,  who  dare  say?  Prophecy 
is  a  cheap  but  unprofitable  indulgence. 
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Most  of  the  objections  raised  against  interscholastic  athletics 
are  due  to  the  American  conception  of  sport  rather  than  to  any 
inherent  evil  in  athletics  themselves.  The  paradoxical  combina- 
tion in  the  American  character  of  a  practical  bent  with  an 
unreasoning  enthusiasm  has  transformed  our  sport  from  a 
recreation  into  an  exacting  business.  From  this  arise  the 
accusations  against  American  sport  of  commercialism  and  pro- 
,  fessionalism.  To  this,  also,  is  due  the  charge  that  the  informing 
spirit  of  our  athletics  is  not,  "Let  the  better  team  win,"  but, 
"Win  at  any  cost."  After  watching  closely  for  a  number  of 
years  the  development  of  interscholastic  debating  in  one  of  our 
larger  cities,  the  writer  has  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
practically  all  the  abuses  charged  against  interscholastic  athletics 
exist,  with  important  additions,  in  interscholastic  debating. 

It  must  be  understood  in  the  first  place  that  debating  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  school  sports.  Instead  of  open  discussion 
of  a  question,  we  have  a  game  played  by  a  certain  number  of 
players  in  accordance  with  strict  regulations.  The  interest  is 
shifted  from  the  question  itself  to  the  winning  of  the  game. 
It  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  a  crowd  of  pupils  patiently  endur- 
ing for  two  hours  speeches,  the  meaning  of  which  they  cannot 
follow,  in  the  hope  that  at  the  finish  they  may  have  a  chance  to 
"root"  for  the  home  team. 

Certain  conditions,  moreover,  which  exist  in  debating  and 
not  in  athletics  render  debating  contests  more  liable  to  abuse 
than  those  in  athletics. 

Chief  among  these  conditions  is  the  dependence  of  the  de- 
baters on  their  coaches.  In  a  hundred-yard  dash,  no  matter 
how  painstaking  his  coach  has  been  in  training,  it  is  the  athlete 
himself  who  runs  the  race,  whose  physical  power  is  put  to  a 
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supreme  test.  But  in  how  many  debates  does  the  debater  him- 
self do  all  the  work?  In  how  many  is  the  debater's  mental 
power,  ability  to  reason,  nimbleness  of  wit,  put  to  a  supreme 
test?  Is  it  not  rather  the  custom  for  debaters  and  coach  to 
spend  five  or  six  weeks  in  getting  up  set  speeches,  of  which  the 
greater  part  is  the  work  of  the  coach?  Not  even  the  rebuttal 
is  allowed  to  furnish  opportunity  for  quick  thought,  for  every 
possible  argument  of  the  opponents  is  anticipated,  and  carefully 
worded  replies  are  prepared  and  learned  verbatim  by  a  speaker 
previously  chosen  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  difficult,  when  one 
is  acquainted  with  the  coach,  to  recognize  his  very  turns  of 
expression  in  the  debater's  speech.  Even  when  the  teacher- 
coaches  are  not  personally  known,  their  work  is  often  unmis- 
takable, as  in  a  recent  interscholastic  debate  during  which  a 
visitor  observed  that  each  of  the  speeches  of  a  certain  team  was 
constructed  precisely  alike,  ending  in  a  flourish  of  rhetorical 
questions.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  the  task  of  the  debaters 
is  reduced  to  the  simple  effort  of  committing  to  memory  the 
work  of  the  coaches.  The  contest,  so  far  as  the  pupils  are  con- 
cerned, becomes  a  mere  trial  in  glibness,  about  as  genuine  a  test 
of  mental  capacity  as  would  be  a  talking-match  between  well- 
trained  parrots.  The  real  test  of  strength  is  between  the  teacher- 
coaches.  And  all  too  often  these  exhibits  are  prepared  at  the 
expense  of  a  nervous  break-down  for  the  teacher  who  tries  to 
carry  the  burden  of  drilling  the  debaters  in  addition  to  heavy 
hours  of  regular  class  work. 

The  efforts  of  these  ovenvorked  coaches,  however,  do  not 
always  have  a  just  reward,  for  in  debating  victory  or  defeat 
rests,  not  as  in  athletics  upon  the  merits  of  the  contestants  as 
shown  in  visible  achievement,  but  upon  the  decision  of  a  board 
of  judges.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  to  criticize  the  men  who  gen- 
erously give  their  time  to  the  service  of  school  boys  and  girls  ; 
yet  the  history  of  high-school  debates  shows  that  this  matter  of 
judges  has  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  trouble. 
The  best  of  judges  is  so  far  human  as  to  confuse  at  times  his 
personal  feeling  with  intellectual  matters.  The  writer  suspects 
that  in  some  debates  which  she  has  heard  the  honorable  judges 
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have  been  susceptible,  unconsciously  of  course,  to  such  insidious 
influences  as  class  prejudice,  personal  friendship  for  a  school  or 
appreciation  of  its  hospitality,  or  sympathy  for  a  certain  de- 
bater. The  writer  overheard,  for  instance,  a  teacher  enter- 
taining one  of  the  judges,  during  an  intermission,  with  an  enthu- 
siastic account  of  the  struggle  made  by  one  of  the  debaters  of  the 
school  to  get  an  education  and  earn  his  living  at  the  same  time. 
The  judge  by  his  replies  showed  great  sympathy.  Probably  the 
teacher  was  innocent  of  any  intentional  wrong-doing;  but  would 
not  a  fine  ethical  sense  have  forbidden  as  a  conversational  topic 
the  eulogy  of  one  of  the  debaters  upon  whose  effort  her  listener 
must  pass  judgment  ?  In  another  case  a  school  secured  as  a  judge 
for  an  important  debate  a  gentleman  who,  it  is  reported,  had  a 
few  weeks  before  expressed  his  profound  interest  in  the  school 
and  his  intention  of  befriending  the  school  whenever  he  could. 
Yet  this  very  school  for  the  very  same  debate  crossed  off  of  the 
list  of  candidates  submitted  by  their  opponents  the  name  of  every 
judge  who  was  connected  with  a  local  university  for  the  ap- 
parent reason  that  one  of  the  teachers  in  their  opponents'  school 
had  taken  courses  in  the  university,  although  none  of  the  pro- 
fessors whose  names  were  submitted  knew  this  fact.  In  each 
of  these  instances  the  school  possessing  the  sympathy  of  the 
judge  was  given  the  decision. 

It  is  frequently  true,  also,  that  when  debates  are  held  be- 
tween institutions  in  different  sections  of  the  country  the  home 
team  wins  on  account  of  a  local  prejudice  for  certain  styles  of 
debating.  A  notable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  a  debate  be- 
tween a  school  in  a  southern  state  and  one  in  a  city  farther  north. 
The  team  of  the  latter  school  presented  a  closely  analyzed,  al- 
most invulnerable  argument,  the  points  of  which  their  opponents 
did  not  even  attempt  to  meet,  contenting  themselves  with  rhe- 
torical flights  and  humorous  hits  at  their  visitors.  The  southern 
gentlemen  who  acted  as  judges,  brought  up  evidently  in  the  old 
fire-eater  style  of  oratory,  awarded  the  victory  to  the  local  team. 
These  amiable  gentlemen  even  went  so  far  as  to  explain  that 
though  the  visitors  might  have  had  the  best  of  the  argument, 
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yet  they  thought  the  victory  belonged  to  the  local  team  on  ac- 
count of  its  oratory! 

The  truth  is  that  very  few  men  are  qualified  to  act  as  judge 
in  a  high-school  debate.  Practically  the  only  men  fitted  by  their 
training  for  this  office  are  judges  on  the  bench  and  teachers  of 
debating  in  schools  and  colleges.  This  is  said,  not  in  detraction 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  at  any  time  filled  the  thankless  office 
of  judge  at  debates,  but  to  bring  out  one  of  the  respects  in  which 
debating  is  a  less  satisfactory  form  of  sport  than  athletic  games, 
in  which  victory  is  a  matter  of  observation  rather  than  of 
opinion. 

One  would  suppose  that  if  ever  the  human  mind  had  ar- 
ranged conditions  necessitating  fair  play  it  was  in  the  device 
by  which  those  holding  opposing  views  on  some  question  meet 
one  another  face-to- face  for  an  open  public  discussion.  But 
the  win-at-any-cost  spirit  which  degrades  interscholastic  sports 
not  only  affects  debating  in  undue  use  of  the  coach's  work  and 
in  an  ignoble  conception  of  the  judge's  office,  but  it  also  enters 
into  the  conduct  of  the  debate  itself.  Debaters  seek  to  trick 
their  opponents  by  bringing  out  some  unsuspected  and  skilfully 
concealed  meaning  in  a  proposition,  or  they  so  phrase  the  question 
as  to  allow  the  possibility  of  debating  a  collateral,  rather  than 
the  main,  issue.  To  this  end  debaters,  or  rather  their  coaches, 
employ  great  shrewdness  in  formulating  the  question  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  an  opposing  team.  That  this  effort  to  avoid  the  ob- 
vious line  of  argument  is  a  common  practice  is  made  clear  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  published  interview  with  a  well- 
known  and  successful  debating  coach.  After  attributing  his 
success  in  winning  debates  to  what  he  calls  the  "tricks  of  the 
art,"  he  goes  on  to  say : 

Nothing  is  more  disastrous  in  a  debate  than  an  unexpected  argument 
It  is  like  a  trick  play  in  football — you  are  not  ready  for  it  For  this  reason 
we  try  not  only  to  be  ready  for  any  and  every  argument  which  the  other  side 
might  advance,  but  we  try  to  discover  for  our  own  side  all  the  unexpected 
arguments  we  can  get  An  indifferently  good  argument  which  is  unexpected 
and  which,  therefore,  puzzles  the  other  fellows  and  takes  them  off  their 
feet,  as  it  were,  is  better  than  ever  so  good  a  familiar  argument  for  which 
you  must  know  in  advance  that  they  are  loaded. 
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Among  numerous  examples  of  debates  conducted  on  this 
principle  by  one  side,  the  two  following  will  serve  to  illustrate : 

Two  high  schools  were  debating  the  proposition,  "Resolved, 
That  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  should  be  repealed."  Now  a 
fair  interpretation  of  this  proposition  would  seem  to  make  the 
issue  hinge  upon  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Chinese  are  a 
desirable  element  to  admit  within  our  borders.  The  negative 
side  devoted  its  efforts  to  proving  that  before  the  Chinese  Ex- 
clusion Act  the  inundation  of  Chinese  coolies  was  the  cause 
of  grave  economic,  social,  and  moral  perils.  Those  on  the  af- 
firmative admitted  every  argument  of  the  negative  and  rested 
their  case  on  the  sole  contention  that  a  strict  enforcement  of 
the  general  immigration  laws  would  eliminate  all  undesirable 
Chinese.  The  rebuttal  for  such  a  surprising  argument  was  neces- 
sarily extempore  and  lacked  the  glibness  of  that  prepared  to 
meet  the  expected  line  of  reasoning  on  the  negative  side.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  in  this  case  two  of  the  judges  were  college 
professors  trained  in  judging  law-school  debates,  and  they  gave 
their  verdict  against  the  team  that  had  evaded  the  issue. 

In  the  other  case  the  proposition  was  "Resolved,  That  the 
attitude  of  organized  labor  toward  free  speech  and  free  press  is 
a  menace  to  American  civilization."  The  question  was  sub- 
mitted soon  after  Justice  Wright's  sentence  of  three  leaders  of 
organized  labor  for  contempt  of  court  in  connection  with  their 
maintenance  of  the  boycott  against  the  Buck  Stove  and  Range 
Company.  It  was  natural  for  the  school  having  the  choice  of 
sides  to  think  at  first  that  the  question  of  injunction  was  in- 
volved, but  the  closest  analysis  of  the  proposition  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  only  real  issue  was  the  justification  of  the  boycott. 
The  school  to  which  the  proposition  was  submitted  chose  the 
affirmative.  Its  argument  was  that  the  methods  of  boycotting 
employed  by  organized  labor  exceeded  the  right  of  free  speech 
as  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
moreover  invaded  personal  and  property  rights  also  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.  The  negative  side  boldly  denied  that  the 
boycott  was  the  issue,  and,  asserting  that  an  expression  occur- 
ring in  a  speech  of  Sanuel  Gompers,  namely,  "Punish,  but  do 
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not  enjoin,"  summarized  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  toward 
free  speech  and  free  press,  they  proceeded  to  argue  upon  the 
proposition,  "Resolved,  That  the  use  of  injunctions  to  prohibit 
boycotts  is  unjustifiable,"  an  entirely  different  question  from  the 
one  they  submitted. 

The  decision  in  this  case  is  interesting  as  an  illustration  of 
what  has  already  been  said  about  the  qualifications  of  judges. 
It  was  given  two  to  one  in  favor  of  the  negative.  Now  the 
judges  voting  for  the  negative  were  a  clergyman  and  a  scientist, 
while  the  judge  who  was  keen  enough  to  see  through  the  quibble 
was  a  college  professor  of  long  experience  in  judging  debates 
and  of  international  fame  in  arbitration.  Unfortunately,  where 
such  emphasis  is  placed  upon  winning,  the  fact  that  their  team 
received  the  vote  of  the  best-qualified  judge  is  small  consolation 
to  the  youthful  supporters  of  the  team.  To  the  community  at 
large,  no  matter  how  superior  the  work  of  their  team  may  have 
been,  the  result  of  the  debate  is  simply  a  defeat  for  their  school. 
But  in  the  name  of  education  one  asks,  "Are  such  practices  what 
we  are  to  teach  our  charges?  Shall  we  urge  them  to  win  by  a 
snare  rather  than  in  open  combat?  Is  the  aim  of  debate  the 
training  of  sharpers  or  the  training  of  thinkers?" 

Even  when  the  argument  is  free  from  quibble  there  remain 
serious  objections  to  inter-high-school  debates  as  they  are  usu- 
ally carried  on.  The  rather  servile  habit  into  which  our  sec- 
ondary schools  have  fallen  of  allowing  the  colleges  to  set  their 
pace  has  exerted  an  unfortunate  influence  upon  debating  as  well 
as  upon  other  activities  of  high-school  life.  This  is  conspicu- 
ously in  evidence  in  the  nature  of  the  questions  debated.  High- 
school  pupils  have  aped  the  colleges,  not  only  in  athletics  and  in 
secret  societies,  but  also  in  the  substance  and  form  of  their  propo- 
sitions for  argument.  When  one  considers  the  difference  in  age, 
in  courses  of  study,  in  training,  between  high-school  boys  and 
university  students  of  sociology,  economics,  and  law — for  these 
are  the  students  particularly  interested  in  debates — the  absurdity 
of  following  the  example  of  the  colleges  is  manifest.  Intricate 
economic  problems  that  are  puzzling  legislators,  presidents,  and 
cabinets,   these  young  logicians   settle   with   supreme  ease. 
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Questions  of  international  moment  from  which  the  Hague 
Tribunal  would  shrink,  these  embryo  statesmen  dispose  of  in 
two  brief  hours.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  their  handling 
of  such  topics  will  be  second-hand,  superficial,  and  of  little 
worth  to  them  or  to  their  listeners.  Well  may  they,  after  repeat- 
ing speeches  prepared  at  least  in  part  by  their  coaches  and  largely 
above  the  ken  of  their  fellow-students — well  may  they  say  in 
conclusion  to  their  long-suffering  audience,  "I  thank  you." 

A  more  serious  objection,  however,  than  the  imposition  upon 
the  easy  good-nature  of  an  American  audience  is  involved  in 
the  choice  of  too  ambitious  subjects  for  debate.  It  follows  that 
where  there  is  no  true  comprehension  of  issues  there  can  be 
no  sincere  conviction.  Debates  upon  questions  above  their  heads 
tend  to  form  habits  of  insincerity  in  argument  in  young  debaters, 
an  immoral  tendency  that  should  be  stoutly  resisted.  The  writer 
has  heard  the  argument  advanced  in  reply  to  this  that  it  is  very 
good  training  to  argue  against  one's  own  conviction,  that  this 
is  constantly  done  by  lawyers  in  the  courts.  But  is  not  the  aim 
of  high-school  debating  something  broader  than  the  training  of 
lawyers?  Is  there  not,  moreover,  a  difference  between  giving 
an  accused  person  the  protection  of  his  legal  rights  and  present- 
ing with  thundering  emphasis  the  arguments  upon  one  side 
of  a  debatable  question  as  if  they  were  based  upon  one's  most 
sincere  convictions?  And  are  high-school  pupils  mature  enough 
to  make  proper  moral  distinctions  for  themselves? 

We  hear  much  nowadays  about  the  teaching  of  morals  in 
the  public  schools.  But  can  we  inculcate  ethical  principles  in 
the  classroom,  and  at  the  same  time  train  debaters  to  win  for 
their  school  by  a  quibble,  in  speeches  that  are  largely  the  work 
of  their  teachers  but  which  they  offer  as  their  own,  and  by  advo- 
cating a  policy  in  which  frequently  they  do  not  believe?  Is 
the  premium  in  such  a  system  put  upon  honesty  and  fair  play? 
Does  the  whole  system  of  interscholastic  debating,  with  its  care- 
ful coaching,  its  suspicion  of  judges,  its  attempts  to  overcome 
opponents  by  a  trick,  its  loud  voicing  of  insincere  arguments 
above  the  mind  of  the  average  pupil,  and,  in  all  and  above  all,  its 
straining  by  every  possible  device  to  win  a  favorable  decision — 
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can  such  a  system  develop  good  citizenship?  Does  it  make  for 
high  character?  Has  it  done  for  the  pupil  what  debating  is 
supposed  to  do? 

This  brings  us  to  the  question,  What  is  the  purpose  of  high- 
school  debating?  If  the  aim  of  all  our  school  work  is  prepara- 
tion for  life,  then,  assuredly,  training  in  school  debates  should 
develop  the  qualities  requisite  for  dealing  with  the  differences 
of  opinion  which  the  pupils  will  encounter  in  maturer  life.  The 
world  has  always  been  filled  with  differences  of  opinion  from 
the  time  of  the  first  dispute  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  In  primitive 
ages  differences  were  settled  by  the  fists.  Later  forms  of  this 
primitive  searching  after  the  truth  have  been  the  trial  by  combat, 
the  tournament,  the  duel.  For  thousands  of  years  international 
differences  of  opinion  have  been  settled  by  force  of  arms.  Lately, 
however,  these  methods  have  been  going  out  of  fashion.  Physi- 
cal force  is  being  replaced  by  reasoning  processes.  We  point  to 
the  substitution  of  strife  by  argument  for  strife  by  arms  as  the 
crowning  achievement  of  civilization,  and  men  are  beginning  to 
congratulate  themselves  that  even  Tennyson's  dream  of  a  "par- 
liament of  the  world"  will  soon  be  a  reality.  We  would  do  well, 
then,  to  train  high-school  pupils  in  the  power  to  reason ;  but  can 
they  get  such  training  when  their  teachers  plan  most  of  their 
arguments?  We  would  do  well  to  teach  them  forceful  ex- 
pression of  their  own  convictions;  but  can  this  be  secured  by 
furnishing  debaters  first  with  the  convictions  and  secondly  with 
the  proper  expression  of  them?  All  forms  of  contest,  more- 
over— the  mediaeval  tournament,  the  most  devastating  war,  the 
prize-fight  even — have  their  ethics;  can  winning  a  debate  by 
springing  a  surprise  upon  one's  opponents  be  fairly  called  a  con- 
test, any  more  than  springing  from  ambush  upon  an  unsuspect- 
ing enemy? 

No,  under  the  influence  of  the  American  conception  of  sport 
we  have  been  drifting  away  from  true  debating.  Compare,  for 
instance,  a  series  of  interscholastic  debates  with  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates.  If  it  is  urged  that  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween such  different  cases,  the  answer  is  that,  barring  the  depth 
and  intricacy  of  the  question  involved,  there  ought  to  be.  There 
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ought  to  be  the  same  comprehension  and  grasp  of  the  subject, 
the  same  readiness  to  reply  out  of  the  fulness  of  knowledge,  the 
same  earnestness  of  conviction.  Something  of  this  atmosphere 
and  spirit  seems  to  pervade  the  informal  discussions  upon  public 
affairs  held  in  their  college  rooms  by  English  university  students. 
We  read  with  wonder  and  delight  of  that  debating  society  at 
Cambridge,  the  membership  of  which  now  reads  like  a  roll  of 
England's  greatest  names  of  the  Victorian  era — Tennyson,  Hal- 
lam,  Monkton  Milnes,  Henry  Alford,  Thackeray,  Merivale, 
Trench.  It  is  said  in  explanation  of  the  deep  interest  shown 
by  English  students  that  they  realize  that  they  belong  to  the 
class  which  will  in  a  few  years  be  governing  the  British  Empire. 
But  in  a  democracy  like  ours,  in  which  the  high  school  is  the 
university  of  the  people,  the  government  devolves,  not  upon  a 
particular  class,  but  upon  all  the  young  men  of  the  nation.  If, 
then,  we  prepare  boys  in  our  public  schools  for  debating  upon 
public  affairs  in  later  life,  we  should  give  them  opportunities  for 
genuine  debate  upon  subjects  in  which  they  are  personally  inter- 
ested. We  should  have  them  achieve  intellectual  power  as  they 
do  physical  vigor,  by  personal  effort.  Above  all,  if  there  is  this 
educational  value  in  debating,  then  we  should  devise  means  by 
which  every  pupil  shall  receive  such  training.  Interscholastic 
athletics  are  being  condemned  because  they  overtrain  the  few  at 
the  expense  of  the  many.  Precisely  the  same  reasoning  holds  in 
interscholastic  debating.  The  same  time  and  effort  spent  by  the 
coaches  on  a  few  over-trained  students  for  the  so-called  debate 
would  serve  for  the  oversight  and  direction  of  two  or  more 
flourishing  student  societies  within  the  school.  Dr.  Sargent 
pithily  sums  up  the  present  athletic  situation  when  he  says. 
"What  we  need  is  not  more  student  athletes,  but  more  athletic 
students."  Similarly  we  may  say  of  high-school  debating, 
"What  we  need  is  not  more  student  debaters,  but  more  debating 
students." 

Desirous  as  the  writer  is  to  see  a  reform  in  debating  as  it  is 
now  carried  on  in  many  high  schools,  she  recognizes  the  fact 
that  in  schools  where  a  highly  artificial  system  of  debates  has 
been  developed  the  sudden  and  complete  abolition  of  competitive 
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debating  might  be  inadvisable.  She  would  urge,  however,  that 
such  changes  be  made  as  would  place  the  emphasis  upon  the 
training,  rather  than  upon  the  exhibition,  of  debaters.  As  far 
as  possible  the  competitive  debates  should  be  intrascholastic. 
Where  interscholastic  debates  continue  to  be  held,  they  should 
be  made  an  incident  of  the  training  in  debate  instead  of  the 
climax  of  a  system  of  high-school  sport.  The  organization  of 
more  than  one  society  for  debating  within  the  school,  of  literary 
clubs,  of  students'  congresses,  will  bring  a  larger  number  of 
pupils  into  the  practice  of  debating.  And  this,  if  debating  is 
worth  while  at  all,  should  be  the  first  step  in  the  reform  of  high- 
school  debating. 

The  writer  has  been  helping  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  such 
a  reform  in  the  high  school  where  she  is  teaching.  The  pupils 
have  been  divided  into  two  debating  groups,  representatives  of 
which  meet  in  public  debate  every  two  weeks.  Each  of  the  com- 
peting teams  is  'composed  of  members  so  chosen  from  the  dif- 
ferent classes  in  the  school  as  to  give  no  marked  advantage  to 
either  team.  This  effort  has  met  with  unlooked-for  success  from 
the  very  start.  So  widespread  is  the  interest  that  there  has  not 
been  room  for  all  the  pupils  who  wished  to  attend.  Only  topics 
of  local  interest  have  been  debated:  such  as  making  American 
history  a  compulsory  study  in  the  high  school,  abolishing  coedu- 
cation in  the  high  school,  substituting  "soccer"  for  the  present 
game  of  football,  closing  the  local  motion-picture  shows  on  Sun- 
days, adopting  a  system  of  scholastic  honors  for  high-school 
pupils,  changing  the  time  of  the  commencement  exercises  from 
afternoon  to  morning.  More  debates  for  more  pupils  lead  in- 
evitably to  the  choice  of  simpler  and  more  familiar  subjects  for 
discussion. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  subjects  do  very  well  for  intra- 
scholastic debates,  but  that  they  are  not  suitable  for  debates  be- 
tween schools.  This  objection  is  not  sustained  by  experience. 
The  best  interscholastic  debate  the  writer  ever  heard,  from  the 
point  of  view  both  of  genuine  interest  and  sincerity  on  the  part 
of  the  debaters  concerned  and  of  the  interest  and  sympathy  of 
the  audience,  was  on  the  proposition  that  interscholastic  athletics 
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were  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  local  schools.  It 
happened  that  the  school  upholding  the  affirmative  was  distin- 
guished more  for  its  scholarship  than  for  its  athletic  honors, 
whereas  its  opponents  were  athletic  champions.  The  ring  of 
genuineness  in  this  debate  pleased  all  who  heard  it.  These  per- 
sonal questions  are  always  with  us.  Questions  of  changes  in 
the  curriculum,  in  textbooks,  in  methods,  in  the  social  life  of 
the  school,  are  debated  outside  by  the  pupils.  Why  not  inside? 
The  great  recommendation  for  such  questions  is  the  student's 
thorough  familiarity  with  and  strong  feeling  upon  them,  which 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  argue  with  honest  conviction. 

The  writer,  who  has  been  studying  this  question  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  is  almost  persuaded  that  the  most  effective  and 
lasting  training  comes  from  the  informal  debates  aroused  in 
the  regular  classes  over  questions  with  which  the  pupils  are  fa- 
miliar from  close  study.  Such  questions  present  themselves 
every  day.  Did  Themistocles  or  Aristides  do  more  for  Athens  ? 
Could  Brutus  have  succeeded  in  preserving  the  Roman  republic 
if  he  had  not  made  his  mistakes  in  judgment?  Did  Shakespeare 
intend  Hamlet  to  be  insane?  If  not,  is  the  pretense  of  insanity 
a  happy  device  ?  Did  Lady  Macbeth  really  faint  ?  Would  Mac- 
beth have  murdered  Duncan  without  the  suggestion  of  the 
witches?  Did  Portia  help  Bassanio's  choice  of  the  caskets  by 
a  hint?  Was  the  execution  of  Charles  I  justifiable?  Is  Eng- 
land's success  as  a  colonizer  due  chiefly  to  the  Norman  or  to  the 
Saxon  principle  in  her  government?  Does  Addison's  descrip- 
tion of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  treatment  of  his  household 
furnish  any  help  to  our  modern  servant  problem?  If  Charles 
Lamb  is  right  when  he  says  that  we  enjoy  more  the  simple 
pleasures  bought  by  sacrifice  than  those  purchased  out  of  the 
abundance  of  wealth,  is  it  worth  while  to  struggle  for  riches? 
Was  the  University  of  New  York  justified  in  excluding  Poe 
from  its  Hall  of  Fame?  Any  teacher  can  extend  such  a  list  of 
questions  indefinitely.  Such  informal  debates,  in  which  the 
whole  class  takes  part  while  the  teacher  merely  presides,  not  only 
put  life  into  the  work  in  history  and  literature,  but  resemble  in 
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circumstances  the  debates  that  will  arise  in  the  pupil's  actual 
life. 

The  writer  cannot  refrain  from  illustrating  this  point  further 
by  the  work  of  a  colleague  in  an  American  history  class  of 
which  she  learned  from  the  talk  of  the  girls  who  sat  in  her  own 
classroom.  Some  of  these  girls  had  very  strong  northern  preju- 
dices and  others  equally  strong  southern  sympathies.  Through 
the  long  discussion  of  states'  rights  beginning  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  and  ending  at  Appomattox  this  teacher 
guided  her  class,  often  amid  bitter  disputes  when  the  feeling  ran 
very  high.  She  allowed  the  pupils  to  express  their  opinions 
freely,  only  modifying  a  statement  here  or  correcting  an  im- 
pression there,  or  sometimes  referring  to  an  authority.  The 
result  was  a  wonderful  broadening  and  heightening  of  charac- 
ter. At  the  end  of  the  year  the  girl  from  New  Hampshire  had 
lost  her  scorn  of  Lee,  as  had  the  girl  from  Virginia  her  con- 
tempt for  Lincoln.  These  Federals  and  Confederates  of  a  later 
generation  had  learned  that  each  side  was  fighting  for  a  principle 
in  which  it  believed  with  all  its  heart,  that  each  side  made  gen- 
erous sacrifices  for  its  conviction,  and  that  the  valor  of  each  side 
demanded  the  other's  respect.  These  debates  have  taught  the 
girls  a  nobler  patriotism.  How  much  more  vital  and  formative 
such  debating  than  the  cut-and-dried  game  in  which  three  picked 
students  confront  three  other  picked  students,  and  deliver 
stereotyped  speeches,  often  without  a  sincere  conviction  of  the 
arguments  they  present! 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  recommendations  for  reform :  Get 
as  many  pupils  as  possible  into  debating  within  the  school.  De- 
crease the  number  of  interscholastic  debates.  Emphasize  in- 
formal, spontaneous  discussion.  Do  away  with  or  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  work  of  coach  and  judge.  Debate  questions  closely 
related  to  the  life  of  the  pupil.  Let  pupils  argue  according  to 
their  own  convictions.  Accustom  pupils  to  the  idea  of  debating 
as  a  training  in  thought  rather  than  an  oratorical  exhibition,  as 
the  practice  of  an  art  rather  than  a  sporting  spectacle,  as  a 
means  rather  than  an  end. 
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While  debating  is  not  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
of  many  of  our  secondary  schools,  few  of  these  schools  are  with- 
out one  or  more  debating  societies.  Those  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  this  phase  of  secondary-school  work  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  training  gained  through  debate,  but  they  also  recog- 
nize some  of  the  harmful  tendencies  in  our  present-day  practice. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  indicate  a  few  of  these  evils 
and  to  suggest  some  changes  in  our  procedure  which  will  counter- 
act these  harmful  tendencies. 

The  tendencies  just  suggested  may  be  traced  to  a  mistaken 
idea  of  the  function  or  aim  of  debate.  In  life  the  aim  of  de- 
bate is  to  lead  others  to  act  or  think  as  we  feel  they  ought  to 
act  or  think.  In  our  school  debates  the  aim  most  frequently  is 
to  gain  the  decision  of  the  judges.  In  life  we  have  little  respect 
for  the  person  who  is  not  sincere  in  his  efforts  to  convince  us, 
who  really  does  not  believe  in  the  course  of  action  which  he 
would  have  us  take.  In  our  school  debates  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  debaters  to  argue  against  their  convictions.  In  life,  logic, 
voice,  gesture,  and  personality  are  important  means  which  we 
use  in  our  endeavors  to  accomplish  the  aim  of  debate.  In  our 
school  debates  these  means  become  ends  in  themselves,  points 
to  be  noted  and  scored  by  judges  to  be  used  in  determining  their 
artificial  decision.  In  life  we  may  see  the  light  during  debate 
and  capitulate.  In  school  debating  the  student  who  becomes 
convinced  that  he  does  not  believe  in  his  side  is  urged  to  con- 
tinue in  his  preparation  for  what  may  justly  be  called  an  intel- 
lectual prize-fight. 

Such  are  some  of  the  harmful  tendencies  which  have  re- 
sulted from  mistaken  ideas  of  the  nature  of  debate.  In  order 
to  counteract  these  tendencies  it  will  be  necessary  to  arrange 
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situations  which  will  closely  resemble  the  life-situations  which 
call  forth  debate.  Instead  of  spinning  fine  theories  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  this  line,  the  writer  will  sketch  an  outline 
of  the  plan  being  followed  successfully  by  one  of  the  debating 
societies  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal  College.  As  the  society 
contains  not  a  few  secondary-school  students  in  its  membership 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  plan  could  be  put  into  success- 
ful operation  in  our  secondary  schools. 

A  brief  introductory  account  of  how  the  plan  came  to  be 
adopted  will  be  of  interest  to  the  reader.  The  young  men  of 
the  club  were  fast  becoming  very  much  dissatisfied  with  what 
they  felt  to  be  a  high-school  method  of  procedure.  A  committee 
on  debate  assigned  both  questions  and  sides.  Seldom  were  the 
men  vitally  interested  in  the  question  to  be  debated.  Frequently 
they  were  called  upon  to  advocate  the  side  opposed  to  their  con- 
victions. Little  interest  was  taken  in  the  debates.  Judges  often 
confessed  that  they  cast  their  vote  for  a  side  not  because  that 
side  had  convinced  them  but  because  it  had  presented  the  greater 
number  of  "points."  The  debaters  often  admitted  in  the  dis- 
cussions which  followed  the  formal  debate  that  they  had  not 
expressed  their  convictions  but  had  really  argued  against  them. 
Indeed,  the  men  came  to  feel  that  the  only  real  and  natural  part 
of  the  procedure  came  after  the  debate,  when  the  question  was 
thrown  open  for  discussion.  In  short,  they  came  to  feel  that 
their  artificial  form  of  procedure  must  either  be  reformed  or 
revolutionized  if  their  debates  were  to  be  worth  while.  Several 
of  the  members  appealed  to  the  writer,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
club's  critic.  As  a  result  of  the  co-operation  of  club  and  critic 
the  following  plans  were  formulated  and  put  into  successful 
operation. 

The  aim  of  the  club  was  broadened  to  include  investigation 
and  discussion  as  well  as  debate.  The  motto  was  changed  to, 
"Make  good!"  The  constitution  was  amended  so  that  only 
questions  of  vital  interest  to  Kansas  and  Kansans  could  be  in- 
vestigated, discussed,  and  debated.  Such  were  the  preliminary 
changes.  The  new  procedure  of  the  club  may  be  sketched  as 
follows : 
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At  the  beginning  of  each  term  each  member  presents  a 
question  which  he  believes  is  or  ought  to  be  of  vital  interest  to 
the  inhabitants  of  his  state.  He  is  prepared  to  give  what  he 
considers  adequate  reasons  for  his  belief  that  the  question  he 
proposes  is  or  ought  to  be  of  vital  interest  to  Kansas.  From 
the  questions  proposed  the  club  selects  a  number  for  investiga- 
tion. Of  these  one  is  chosen  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting, 
before  which  each  member  is  supposed  to  gather  as  much  data 
as  he  can.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  question  has  not  yet  been 
formulated  as  a  resolution  but  is  still  regarded  as  a  problem  to 
be  solved :  for  instance,  "How  ought  our  county  superintendents 
to  be  chosen?"  In  preparation  for  this  second  meeting  each 
member  studies  the  problem.  The  meeting  is  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  various  solutions  proposed,  together  with  the 
data  supporting  those  solutions.  If  the  discussion  does  not 
result  in  an  agreement  as  to  the  best  solution  of  the  problem, 
there  results  the  clash  that  calls  for  debate.  When  this  is  the 
case  one  of  the  solutions  proposed  is  incorporated  in  a  resolu- 
tion, as  for  example :  "Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  club 
that  our  county  superintendents  ought  to  be  appointed  by  an 
elected  county  board  of  education." 

From  among  those  eager  to  have  the  resolution  adopted  are 
selected  the  two  affirmative  debaters  and  two  alternates,  while 
from  among  those  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  are 
chosen  the  two  negatives  and  two  alternates.  As  a  result  of  this 
method  of  selecting  debaters,  all  the  men  selected  are  vitally 
interested,  and  each  man  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  side  he  is 
taking,  not  because  it  strikes  his  fancy,  but  because  it  is  an  ex- 
pression of  his  solution  of  a  problem  to  which  he  has  already 
given  an  impartial  study. 

After  the  debaters  have  been  selected  a  date  for  the  formal 
debate  is  fixed.  At  this  meeting  the  resolution  is  formally  pre- 
sented by  the  first  speaker  on  the  affirmative  side  and  is  seconded 
by  the  second  speaker  on  that  side.  The  debate  then  proceeds 
according  to  any  rules  which  may  be  agreed  upon  with  respect 
to  length  of  speeches  and  number  of  rebuttals,  but  without  any 
reference  to  the  "honorable  judges";  for  there  are  none,  since 
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at  the  close  of  the  last  rebuttal  speech  the  previous  question  is 
moved  and  a  written  ballot  is  taken.  In  order  to  pass  such  reso- 
lutions it  is  necessary  to  secure  a  two-thirds  majority  vote.  If 
the  negative  side  receives  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  the  resolu- 
tion is  "killed,"  while  if  neither  side  receives  such  a  vote  the 
resolution  is  placed  on  the  list  of  possible  questions  for  debate. 
In  voting,  each  member  expresses  his  conviction  as  it  stands  after 
he  has  listened  to  both  sides. 

The  debater  in  preparing  his  debate  knows  that  the  debate 
will  not  be  merely  a  marshaling  of  logical  arguments.  Arguments 
must  not  only  be  logical,  but  they  must  be  arranged  and  pre- 
sented psychologically  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  conviction.  It 
is  not  a  hypothetically  impartial  trio  of  judges,  a  logical  ma- 
chine capable  of  turning  out  an  artificial  decision,  which  the 
debater  must  face.  He  must  carry  conviction  in  the  minds  of  a 
group  of  live  men,  each  of  whom  is  by  his  previous  study  of 
the  question  more  or  less  prejudiced.  In  order  to  carry  such 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  others  the  debater  must  himself  be 
convinced.  If  during  his  preparation  any  one  of  the  debaters 
discovers  evidence  which  destroys  his  conviction  it  is  proper  for 
him  to  withdraw  and  to  allow  his  place  to  be  taken  by  one  of 
the  alternates  working  on  his  side. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  method  of  procedure  intro- 
duces life-situations  which  naturally  evoke  debate  and  which 
permit  the  aims  of  debate  to  be  realized.  All  members  have 
training  in  investigating  and  solving  problems.  These  problems 
are  proposed  by  the  members  themselves.  Only  questions  upon 
which  there  is  a  genuine  disagreement  are  debated.  The  in- 
tegrity of  each  debater  is  preserved,  since  all  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  debate  on  the  resolution  have  arrived  at  their  con- 
victions through  an  independent  study  of  the  problems  involved. 
The  real  motive  for  debate  is  preserved,  since  all  the  efforts  of 
the  debaters  are  concentrated  upon  convincing  their  fellow- 
members.  It  is  a  motive  which  inspires  the  men  to  put  their 
very  best  efforts  into  their  work,  and  their  work  is  the  kind 
which  develops  character  as  well  as  knowledge. 
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We  all  agree  that  the  ideal  of  the  course  of  study  in  a  foreign 
language  is  a  "practical  command"  of  the  language:  which 
means,  of  course,  a  good  pronunciation,  the  ability  to  under- 
stand the  spoken  language,  and  conversational  facility  in  its  use, 
the  ability  to  read  intelligently  and  to  write  correctly.  To  these 
accomplishments  we  should  add  familiarity  with  the  literature 
and  the  life  of  the  people  whose  language  is  being  studied. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  for  the  American  secondary  school, 
with  its  maximum  course  of  four  years,  this  ideal  is  quite  unat- 
tainable. The  practical  question  is  how  much  of  the  ideal  we 
shall  be  willing  to  surrender. 

We  Americans  are  exceptionally  conservative  in  our  educa- 
tional practice  and  policy.  We  have  in  recent  years  seen  the 
exploitation  of  many  "methods"  and  "reforms"  which  were 
guaranteed  to  reconstruct  our  modern-language  teaching,  but 
the  actual  effect  of  all  this  agitation  upon  the  practice  of  our 
schools  has  been  comparatively  slight.  Meanwhile,  the  language 
teachers  of  Germany  and  France  have  actually  been  bringing 
about  a  revolution  in  their  methods  and  their  results  during  the 
last  few  years.  Vietor's  little  pamphlet,  Der  Sprachnnterricht 
muss  umkehren,  had  an  electric  effect  in  calling  the  attention  of 
German  teachers  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  old  routine,  and  the 
need  of  an  immediate  change  of  aim  and  emphasis  in  the  teaching 
of  modern  languages.  Vietor  and  the  other  reformers  insisted 
that  the  spoken  language  must  be  made  the  basis  of  modern- 

*  Outline  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club  at  Ann  Arbor,  March 
30,  191 1.  A  few  copies  of  this  and  the  papers  by  Professor  Kuersteiner  (pp.  555-68)  and 
Professor  Armstrong  (to  be  printed  in  the  November  School  Review)  will  be  available  for  dis- 
tribution. Those  desiring  a  copy  may  address  (inclosing  a  two-cent  stamp)  Mr.  Louis  P. 
Joceh/n,  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club,  541  South  Division  Street.  Ann 
Arbor ,  \1 1  chigun . 
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language  teaching,  and  particularly  that  a  correct  pronunciation 
of  a  foreign  language  must  be  gained  by  the  persistent  use  of  a 
scientific  phonetic  method.  There  is  no  question  that  the  efforts 
of  the  reformers  have  brought  about  remarkable  results  in  the 
teaching  of  English  and  French,  especially  in  the  reformed 
schools  of  Germany.  These  results  have  been  possible  because 
the  courses  in  the  German  secondary  schools  are  usually  six- 
year  courses  at  least,  and  because  the  teachers  in  the  German 
secondary  schools  are  thoroughly  trained  specialists.  The  em- 
phasis upon  the  spoken  language  in  both  Germany  and  France 
is  fully  justified  by  the  great  value  that  the  command  of  the 
spoken  language  has  in  these  countries. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  situation  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  United  States  is  very  different  from  conditions  in  the 
European  countries.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  our  sec- 
ondary-school courses  in  German  and  French  are  two-year 
courses;  the  maximum,  naturally,  is  the  four-year  course;  and 
even  a  one-year  course  is  not  infrequent.  Furthermore,  the 
secondary-school  teacher  in  the  United  States  is  in  general  very 
inferior  in  equipment  and  experience  to  the  teacher  in  France 
and  Germany.  Again,  the  ability  to  speak  a  foreign  language 
has  comparatively  little  actual  value  for  the  great  majority  of 
secondary-school  pupils  in  this  country. 

Conditions  being  what  they  are,  I  am  convinced  that  in  this 
country  the  widest  and  the  largest  utility  will  be  found  in  the 
ability  to  read  the  foreign  language. 

How,  then,  does  the  study  of  modern  languages  differ  from 
that  of  the  so-called  "dead"  languages?  For  our  purposes  it 
does  not  differ  so  widely  as  is  usually  supposed.  The  differences 
are  mainly  these :  that  a  reading  knowledge  can  be  gained  far 
more  rapidly  in  a  modern  language  than  in  an  ancient  language, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  the  modern  language  it  is,  of  course,  pos- 
sible to  vivify  the  teaching  of  the  language  of  literature  by  the 
use  of  the  colloquial  tongue. 

Next  in  order  of  importance  to  the  ability  to  read  a  foreign 
language  I  should  place  a  really  good  pronunciation,  so  that  the 
student  may  be  able  to  body  forth  concretely  the  language  he  is 
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reading.  Next  to  this  I  should  place  the  ability  to  understand 
the  spoken  language,  and  last  of  all  (under  circumstances  ob- 
taining in  the  United  States)  the  ability  to  write  and  to  speak 
the  foreign  language. 

There  can  be  no  question,  I  think,  that  to  the  great  majority 
of  high-school  pupils  the  language  of  German  or  of  French  litera- 
ture is  far  more  important  than  the  "living"  language  of  spoken 
intercourse.  In  the  ardor  of  their  attack  upon  the  old  regime 
the  phonetic  reformers  have  usually  overshot  the  mark;  in  their 
insistence  upon  the  primary  importance  of  the  colloquial  tongue 
they  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  language  of  literature  is  just  as 
truly  and  completely  a  language  as  that  of  colloquial  intercourse. 
The  written  or  printed  symbol  is  no  less  a  symbol  than  the  sound 
it  is  intended  to  express,  and  it  would  be  both  unscientific  and 
practically  absurd  to  deny  the  immense  and  preponderant  value 
of  the  printed  symbol  in  the  development  of  our  civilization. 
And,  furthermore,  our  age  is,  above  all  others,  a  reading  age. 
You  remember  the  eloquent  passage,  "Ceci  tuera  cela,"  in  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  in  which  the  author  celebrates 
the  gradual  and  irresistible  triumph  of  the  printed  page  over  the 
mediaeval  art  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  printed  page  has 
overwhelmed  not  only  the  symbolic  language  of  the  Gothic  ca- 
thedral, but  also  in  these  latter  days  the  more  closely  related  arts 
of  oratory  and  conversation.  Far  from  being  a  mere  "fossil." 
as  Henry  Sweet  pretends,  the  language  of  books  has  become  the 
principal  and  almost  exclusive  storehouse  of  the  riches  of  our 
modern  culture.  We  are  therefore  not  merely  making  a  con- 
cession to  the  crudeness  of  our  educational  machinery  in  empha- 
sizing the  primary  importance  of  the  ability  to  read  a  language ; 
we  are  rather  emphasizing  that  which  has  after  all  the  greatest 
educative  value  in  the  subject  we  are  discussing. 

Referring  now  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  practical  condi- 
tions, we  must  make  a  difference  in  the  aims  of  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages  in  our  secondary  schools  according  to  the 
preparation  of  the  teacher,  according  to  the  constituency  of  the 
school,  and  according  to  the  length  of  the  course. 

The  great  bane  of  language  teaching  in  this  country  is  still 
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the  ill-trained  teacher.  So  long  as  the  present  decentralized  and 
irresponsible  lack  of  system  in  the  management  of  our  schools 
continues  we  shall  make  but  slow  progress  in  improving  this  con- 
dition. In  any  case,  however,  we  may  demand  that  the  instructor 
should  be  conscious  of  his  own  limitations  and  should  not  at- 
tempt to  teach  what  he  cannot  himself  do.  This  warning  seems 
so  self-evident  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  insist  upon  it. 
My  experience  as  a  high-school  visitor,  however,  has  taught  me 
that  there  are  at  present  a  great  many  high-school  teachers  of 
French  and  German  in  this  country  who  do  not  meet  this  ele- 
mentary requirement  of  self-knowledge,  and  in  very  many 
instances  I  have  heard  teachers  undoing,  by  the  solecisms  of  their 
spoken  utterance,  the  grammatical  training  they  were  at  the  same 
moment  attempting  to  impart.  Unquestionably  our  American 
teachers  in  general  are  weakest  in  phonetic  training  and  in  the 
power  to  handle  the  spoken  language.  For  teachers  who  are 
weak  at  these  points  the  only  allowable  method  is  a  strict  "read- 
ing method."  Fortunately,  even  such  teachers  may  feel  that  if 
they  succeed  in  giving  their  pupils  the  power  to  read  ordinary 
German  or  French  intelligently  they  will  be  giving  them  that 
which  is  after  all  of  greatest  value  in  the  teaching  of  a  foreign 
language. 

The  constituency  of  a  school  may  call  for  special  emphasis 
upon  conversational  ability.  In  such  a  case  it  is  legitimate  for 
the  school,  so  far  as  in  it  lies,  to  supply  the  public  demand,  but 
it  will  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  remember  that  the  pedagogical 
value  of  conversational  facility  in  itself  is  comparatively  low. 
We  all  know  that  "linguistry,"  even  of  the  most  expert  kind, 
is  not  necessarily  a  mark  or  a  guarantee  of  culture. 

The  length  of  the  course  offers  us  our  next  practical  con- 
sideration. 

Two  years  should  be  the  irreducible  minimum  of  a  high- 
school  course  in  a  foreign  language.  The  one-year  course  in 
the  high  school  is  an  absurdity.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  two- 
year  course,  the  limitation  of  the  time  necessarily  reduces  the 
phonetic  and  grammatical  basis  of  the  course  to  a  minimum 
and  lays  the  stress  heavily  upon  the  reading  of  texts.   This  result 
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is  indicated  the  more  clearly  by  the  fact  that  usually  the  shorter 
course  is  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  ill-prepared  teachers. 

In  the  four-year  course  a  well-trained  teacher  may  properly 
give  the  class  scientific  phonetic  training  as  the  basis  of  its  work 
in  pronunciation,  make  large  use  of  the  spoken  language  in  the 
classroom,  develop  the  grammatical  relations  of  the  language 
in  a  more  leisurely  way,  with  much  use  of  induction  and  of  repe- 
tition, and  develop  freie  Rcproduktion,  first  spoken  and  then 
written,  in  the  class.  Yet  the  main  object  even  here  must  remain 
to  give  the  student  a  mastery  of  the  German  and  French  of  litera- 
ture, and  an  acquaintance  with  some  specimens  of  good  lit- 
erature. In  no  high-school  course  is  there  any  proper  place  for  the 
traditional  "composition"  that  means  dictionary  translations  and 
the  solving  of  puzzles. 

Some  acquaintance  with  the  life  of  the  foreign  people  whose 
language  the  student  is  learning  should  be  gained  through  the 
choice  of  appropriate  reading-matter,  which  is  now  being  sup- 
plied in  good  quantity,  by  the  use  of  pictures,  of  the  stereopticon, 
and,  wherever  possible,  of  the  moving-picture,  which  marks  a 
great  advance  in  the  art  of  placing  concretely,  before  young 
people  especially,  the  living  realities  of  many  countries. 

Finally,  the  modern-language  teacher  should  keep  in  mind 
all  the  possibilities  of  correlation  of  his  work  with  that  of  the 
other  language  departments  in  the  high  school.  The  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  terminology  and  in  method  between  the  allied  depart- 
ments of  our  schools  is  one  of  the  great  practical  absurdities  of 
our  educational  system,  and  very  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
our  high-school  teaching  to  emphasize  the  essential  unity  and 
congruity  of  all  our  human  interests. 

I  cannot  refrain  in  a  final  word  from  recommending  to  high- 
school  teachers  the  reading  of  two  books:  The  Practical  Study 
of  Languages,  by  Henry  Sweet,  and  The  Teaching  of  German 
in  Secondary  Schools,  by  E.  W.  Bagster-Collins.  Sweet  is  an  ex- 
cellent representative  of  phonetic  reform,  and  Bagster-Collins  is 
eminently  sane  and  American  in  his  practical  suggestions. 
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In  speaking  of  the  needs  of  modern-language  instruction  we 
must  distinguish  between  college  teaching  and  high-school  teach- 
ing, for  the  problems  in  the  two  cases  are  quite  different.  It  is 
strange  to  hear  people  talk  about  the  natural  method  and  the 
direct  method,  and  other  methods  intended  for  the  young,  and 
wonder  why  the  college  teacher  does  not  employ  them.  The 
fact  that  when  men  and  women  get  beyond  a  certain  age  their 
memories  have  grown  weaker,  their  powers  of  imitation  less  ef- 
fective, while  their  desire  to  reason  about  things  has  grown 
stronger,  seems  to  be  entirely  overlooked.  In  the  teaching  of 
any  subject  the  element  of  age  is  of  great  importance,  and  it 
is  unwise  to  discuss  a  method  unless  you  first  indicate  clearly  at 
what  age  you  expect  to  have  the  method  applied.  Among  all 
the  subjects  ordinarily  taught  in  our  schools  this  observation 
is  particularly  applicable  to  languages,  for  two  reasons:  first, 
because  memory  is  called  on  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other 
subject ;  and  second,  because  in  the  case  of  languages  we  are  try- 
ing to  teach  an  art  and  not  a  science,  which  is  true  of  no  other 
subject  except  manual  training  and  English  composition. 

The  study  of  languages,  then,  calls  primarily  for  memory 
and  for  imitation;  it  is  reasonable,  therefore,  that  it  should  be 
pursued  at  an  age  when  memory  is  still  strong  and  imitation  still 
comes  easy.  This  seems  so  simple  a  principle  that  one  wonders 
why  it  is  not  followed  in  our  American  schools.  One  wonders 
why  the  Americans,  who  pride  themselves  on  their  practical 
good  sense,  follow  the  tremendously  wasteful  system  of  teaching 
the  elements  of  modern  languages  in  both  the  high  schools  and 
the  colleges.  And  I  say  wasteful,  not  merely  because  of  the  dupli- 
cation of  work,  but  chiefly  because  we  make  a  student  waste 
time  in  acquiring,  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  wearisome  hours, 
what  he  could  have  learned  much  more  easily  and  in  much 
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shorter  time  in  his  high-school  course.  In  other  words,  the 
American  college  is  compelled  to  do  work  which  does  not  belong 
within  its  domain,  work  which  no  European  university  would 
think  of  making  a  part  of  its  regular  curriculum. 

I  know  the  answer  of  many  high-school  men :  "We  sympa- 
thize with  what  you  say,  and  if  all  our  graduates,  or  even  the 
majority  of  our  graduates,  continued  their  education  in  the 
colleges  and  the  universities  there  could  be  little  doubt  about  the 
course  we  ought  to  pursue.  But  remember  that  the  immense 
majority  of  high-school  graduates  do  not  enter  college,  that  we 
must  train  them  for  practical  life,  that  what  they  will  need  is 
not  language,  but  mathematics,  science,  and  manual  training." 
Let  us  grant,  for  the  moment,  the  utilitarian  theory  of  public 
education,  and  let  us  ask  ourselves:  How  many  pupils  that  do 
not  go  on  with  their  school  education  have  any  use  for  algebra 
in  after-life,  how  many  for  Euclidian  geometry?  Does  anyone 
venture  to  assert  that  a  high-school  pupil  learns  enough  of 
physics,  or  of  chemistry,  or  of  botany,  to  enable  him  to  become 
a  mechanical  engineer  of  even  a  low  grade,  or  a  chemist,  or  a 
florist,  or  a  good  farmer?  When  we  come  to  manual  training 
the  case  is  different.  It  is  possible,  in  a  high  school,  to  train  a 
boy  who  has  mechanical  aptitude  to  become  a  good  carpenter, 
joiner,  smith,  or  any  other  kind  of  skilled  mechanic. 

You  see  the  utilitarian  theory  of  education  would  call  for 
little  beyond  manual  training,  English  composition,  and  book- 
keeping. English  literature  the  boy  or  girl  does  not  need.  A 
man  can  make  a  very  comfortable  living  without  any  knowledge 
of  Shakespeare  and  Shelley.  And  so  in  constructing  our  high- 
school  course  we  come  back  to  this  principle :  that  the  most  practi- 
cal things  are  those  which  best  train  the  mind  and  hand,  and 
contribute  most  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  finer  things  of  life.  And 
what  are  the  things  which  best  train  the  mind?  Don't  get 
alarmed ;  I  am  not  going  to  outline  a  high-school  course.  Even 
if  I  wanted  to,  I  should  not  do  so,  as  I  feel  under  too  great  a 
disadvantage.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  calling  your  attention  to 
a  few  statements  which  have  recently  come  to  my  knowledge. 
You  all  remember  the  Committee  of  Ten  appointed  by  the  Na- 
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tional  Education  Association  in  1892,  and  how  it  toiled  to  con- 
struct model  high-school  courses.  I  was  told  by  a  man  who 
labored  with  this  committee  that  it  was  interesting  to  note  that 
when  the  subject  of  languages  came  up  each  language  man  was 
eager  to  have  his  particular  language  taught  in  the  high  school, 
but  when  the  sciences  were  discussed  the  science  man,  as  a  rule, 
was  perfectly  willing  to  have  one  of  the  other  sciences  taught  in 
the  high  school,  but  preferred  that  his  own  science  be  begun  in 
college.  To  this  I  may  add  that  there  is  at  least  one  department 
of  science  at  Indiana  University  which  would  prefer  to  have  its 
students  come  to  it  without  having  taken  the  high-school  course 
in  that  subject.  The  reason  assigned  is  that  most  high-school 
pupils  are  not  sufficiently  mature  to  study  the  subject,  and  that 
they  come  to  college  with  ideas  which  have  to  be  unlearned. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the  principal  of  Birmingham  University,  a 
school  especially  strong  in  its  scientific  and  commercial  branches, 
stated  last  year  that  the  most  crying  need  of  the  University  was 
a  chair  of  Greek,  and  a  few  months  later  Professor  H.  A.  Miers, 
an  eminent  scientist  and  principal  of  the  University  of  London, 
declared  that  the  best  preparation  for  the  study  of  science  was 
the  study  of  languages.  Surely,  following  the  lead  of  such  au- 
thorities as  these,  we  are  justified  in  laying  down  the  principle 
that  where,  in  a  high  school,  authorities  have  the  choice  of  adding 
an  elementary  language  or  of  adding  an  elementary  science, 
language  should  have  the  preference,  while  in  the  college  the 
opposite  rule  should  hold. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  needs  of  modern- 
language  instruction?  You  have  perhaps  already  answered  the 
question.  The  most  urgent  need  of  modern-language  instruc- 
tion is  more  time.  I  believe  that  in  the  high-school  course  lan- 
guage instruction  should  predominate,  as  it  does  in  the  corre- 
sponding schools  of  Germany  and  of  France.  I  believe,  too, 
that  the  Committee  of  Ten  was  right  when  it  said  that  "any 
large  subject  whatever,  to  yield  its  training  value,  must  be  pur- 
sued through  several  years  and  be  studied  from  three  to  five 
times  a  week."  Every  language  that  is  studied  in  the  high 
schools  should  be  studied  at  least  two  years,  but  preferably  three 
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or  four  years.  Even  four  years  is  a  short  enough  time.  To  me 
there  is  nothing  more  discouraging  than  to  scan  the  schedules 
of  French  lycces  and  German  Gymnasia  and  see  six  or  seven 
years  given  to  a  language,  while  we,  the  practical  Americans, 
indulge  in  that  most  impractical  delusion  of  trying  to  learn  a 
language  in  two  or  three  years.  To  be  sure,  the  high-school 
course  is  only  four  years  long;  but  some  voices  have  been  raised 
advocating  the  shortening  of  the  grammar-school  course  by  two 
years  and  extending  the  high-school  course  to  six  years.  Is 
this  only  an  iridescent  dream?  Here,  I  believe,  is  a  chance  for 
some  progressive  school  superintendent  in  a  progressive  city  to 
make  himself  and  the  city  famous;  but  I  am  afraid  to  put  off 
discussing  the  needs  of  modern-language  instruction  until  that 
city  reveals  itself,  lest  the  modern  languages  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  may  by  that  time  have  become  ancient. 

Modern  Languages  is  the  subject  of  my  story,  but  I  beg  you 
to  believe  that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Latin.  I  am  a  believer  in 
Latin;  I  hope  that  my  children  will  willingly  accept  its  yoke 
when  their  time  comes  to  take  it  up.  I  hope,  too,  that  the  teach- 
ing of  Latin  will  by  that  time  have  improved  so  greatly  that  they 
will  be  able  after  a  study  of  four  years  to  read  it  with  some 
degree  of  fluency.  Surely  this  is  not  an  excessive  demand.  But 
I  also  hope  that  before  that  time  the  modern  languages  will  have 
been  placed  on  an  absolute  equality  with  Latin.  And  by  equality 
I  mean  two  things:  first,  that  elementary  French  and  German 
shall  be  banished  from  our  college  course  just  as  elementary 
Latin  is ;  and  second,  that  pupils  shall  be  given  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  study  French  and  German  as  they  now  have  to 
study  Latin.  Where  a  pupil  now  has  the  option  of  studying 
four  years  of  Latin,  three  of  German,  and  two  of  French,  as 
is  the  case  in  a  few  of  our  high  schools,  he  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  study  four  years  of  French,  three  of  German,  and  two  of 
Latin;  or  four  years  of  German,  three  of  Latin,  and  two  of 
French;  and  so  on  through  the  various  possible  combinations. 
You  see  I  do  not  believe  it  desirable  to  begin  two  languages  at 
the  same  time.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  principle  followed  in  most 
high  schools  and  colleges.  Now  it  is  sometimes  argued  that 
inasmuch  as  Latin  is  chronologically  the  first  it  ought  to  be 
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studied  first;  that  of  the  three  languages  under  discussion  it  is 
the  most  highly  inflected,  and  that  for  this  reason,  too,  it  ought 
to  come  first,  since  such  a  course  will  render  the  study  of  other 
inflected  languages  easier.  Then,  too,  Latin  is  the  basis  of 
French,  and  so  the  pupil  who  has  studied  Latin  will  be  greatly 
aided  in  his  study  of  the  modern  language.  But  there  are  just 
as  many  and  just  as  good  arguments  for  the  opposite  course. 
To  go  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  is  good  pedagogical  doc- 
trine ;  hence  it  is  better  to  study  the  less  highly  inflected  languages 
first  and  then  take  up  Latin.  The  chronological  argument  has 
by  itself  little  weight,  although  the  fact  that  Latin  is  at  the  root 
of  French  and  of  a  great  deal  of  our  own  language  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  And  yet,  when  we  remember  that  the  majority 
of  French  words  no  longer  have  the  meaning  which  they  had 
in  the  original  Latin  and  that  many  words  of  the  classical  Latin 
have  left  no  progeny  behind  them,  the  advantages  of  such  a 
course  dwindle  to  small  proportions. 

Let  us,  then,  have  the  modern  languages  studied  side  by  side 
with  Latin  in  generous  competition  with  each  other,  for  only  in 
this  way  can  each  of  them  come  to  its  own.  The  cost  of  such  an 
arrangement  need  not  be  greater  than  the  present  one.  The  high 
school  that  now  has  three  teachers  devoting  all  their  time  to  Latin 
and  German  can  just  as  well  have  one  teacher  of  Latin,  one  of 
German,  and  one  of  French.  Once  there  is  true  equality  estab- 
lished among  the  languages,  the  adjustment  in  the  number  of 
pupils  is  likely  to  follow.  This  adjustment  may  take  some  time 
and  be  accompanied  by  some  annoyance,  but  the  results  will 
amply  justify  the  trouble. 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  dwelling  so  long  on  this  one  point, 
but  the  point  is  worthy  of  consideration,  for  it  involves  not 
merely  the  success  of  modern-language  instruction  but  an  im- 
portant educational  principle  as  well.  Much  could  be  said  on 
the  desirability  of  instruction  in  modern  languages,  but  with  this 
I  am  not  at  present  concerned,  and  I  refrain  from  pursuing  this 
line  of  thought  lest  I  be  led  too  far  away  from  my  subject.  I 
proceed,  therefore,  to  speak  of  some  of  the  other  needs  of 
modern-language  teaching. 

In  discussing  these  other  needs  we  shall  not  assume  that  the 
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ideal  just  mentioned  has  been  realized,  but  we  shall  recognize 
existing  conditions.  To  begin  with,  we  must  recognize  the  du- 
plication of  the  work  done  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  colleges. 
And  yet,  while  the  duplication  exists,  there  should  be  a  line  of 
cleavage.  In  the  high  school  the  linguistic  side  should  be  empha- 
sized, in  the  college  the  literary  side ;  in  other  words,  each  should 
attempt  with  its  students  that  which  its  students  can  do  best. 
The  high-school  pupils  are  hardly  ready  to  appreciate  the  master- 
pieces of  a  foreign  literature;  the  college  students  have,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  passed  beyond  the  best  period  of  linguistic  en- 
deavor, and  should  hasten  to  study  some  of  the  great  literature 
which  awaits  them.  The  high-school  pupils  can  enter  more 
readily  into  the  spirit  of  the  language,  and  will,  therefore,  when 
they  are  ready  to  study  the  literature,  read  it  with  a  keener  zest. 
They  should  try  to  understand  the  present,  they  should  confine 
themselves  to  the  language  of  today,  and  what  literature  they 
read  should  be  recent.  In  this  I  am  afraid  I  may  not  have  your 
assent,  but  the  longer  I  think  of  this  subject  the  more  firmly  con- 
vinced I  am  that  in  the  high  schools  nothing  previous  to  1830 
should  be  read.  By  these  restrictions  I  should  not  wish  to  ex- 
clude modernized  versions  of  tales  and  legends.  But  I  should 
exclude  the  classic  drama,  both  of  France  and  of  Germany.  It 
may  be  argued  that  high-school  pupils  enjoy  Schiller's  Wilhelm 
Tell  and  Moliere's  Bourgeois  gentilhomme.  But  the  student  of 
German  or  of  French  who  should  imitate  the  language  of  Wil- 
helm Tell  or  of  Le  bourgeois  gentilhomme  would  not  be  follow- 
ing good  models.  Imagine  a  person  saying,  Ich  will  sein  em 
freier  Mensch,  in  imitation  of  Wir  wollen  sein  ein  einsig  Volk 
von  Briidern.  Or,  suppose  you  imitate  Monsieur  Jourdain's  cor- 
rect seventeenth-century  French  and  say,  Apportez-moi  mon 
chapeau  et  me  donncc  mes  gants.  In  either  case  you  are  guilty 
of  a  solecism.  The  high-school  pupil's  time  should  be  spent  in 
reading  and  learning  correct  modern  French  and  German.  He 
should  not  be  allowed  to  read  language  which  he  may  not  imi- 
tate. The  same  objections  hold  against  poetry.  Only  a  few 
simple  selections,  in  which  the  word  order  is  not  violated,  should 
be  studied.    A  few  songs  may  profitably  be  learned,  but  rather 
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as  an  expression  of  the  national  spirit  than  as  models  for  imi- 
tation. 

For  the  college  student,  on  the  other  hand,  the  problem  is 
quite  different.  If  he  has  studied  French  or  German  thoroughly 
in  the  preparatory  school  he  is  ready  to  study  the  literary  master- 
pieces, and  whether  their  language  be  archaic  or  not  no  longer 
matters.  If  he  begins  the  foreign  language  in  college,  the  lin- 
guistic side  need  not  be  emphasized,  save  for  the  exceptional 
student,  and  the  content  of  the  literature  should  be  his  main  ob- 
ject. I  beg  you  to  notice  that  I  mentioned  the  exceptional  college 
student.  He  should  be  given  a  chance.  Experience  has  taught 
me  that  every  year,  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  two 
hundred  beginners,  there  are  a  few  students  ( four  or  five,  some- 
times only  two  or  three)  who  have  real  linguistic  ability  and  good 
minds.  It  is  from  such  as  these  that  high-school  teachers  of 
language  should  be  trained.  If  put  in  a  class  by  themselves,  they 
can,  without  giving  more  time  to  the  linguistic  side  than  the 
other  students  give,  be  trained  to  write  the  language  acceptably, 
to  speak  it  fairly  well,  and  to  understand  easily  the  spoken  word. 
Such  a  course  entails  from  two  to  four  extra  hours  a  week  on 
the  department  undertaking  it,  but  such  an  expenditure  of  energy 
and  money  will  surely  be  found  to  be  worth  while. 

Since  it  is  to  the  high  schools  that  the  modern  languages 
must  look  for  the  future,  let  us  consider  what  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected of  the  teacher  of  German  or  French  in  a  high  school. 
I  suppose  we  should  all  agree  in  chorus  that  he  ought  to  be  well 
prepared.  But  what  constitutes  good  preparation?  That  is 
the  question.  It  will  depend  on  what  the  teacher  should  be  ex- 
pected to  do. 

First  of  all,  the  teacher  should  have  a  good  pronunciation  and 
should  have  had  some  instruction  in  phonetics.  He  should  know 
enough  about  phonetics  to  understand  its  application  to  teaching, 
and  not  just  enough  to  want  to  teach  his  pupils  all  the  little  he 
knows.  The  high-school  boy  or  girl  does  not  need  instruction  in 
theoretic  phonetics.  He  does  need,  however,  to  be  taught  how 
to  produce  the  various  sounds,  and  to  be  told  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment to  open  his  mouth  more,  to  lower  his  tongue,  to  draw  back 
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his  lips,  and  so  forth.  He  needs  careful  instruction  in  pronuncia- 
tion at  the  very  beginning,  for  if  he  does  not  learn  to  pronounce 
correctly  at  the  outset  he  never  will.  It  is  the  one  thing  that 
cannot  be  put  off,  for  every  word  that  he  is  allowed  to  pronounce 
badly  is  a  step  backward.  True,  this  instruction  in  pronuncia- 
tion is  more  important  for  French  than  it  is  for  German,  because 
French  sounds  have  almost  no  equivalents  in  English,  and  be- 
cause French  orthography  is  farther  removed  from  the  phonetic 
ideal  than  German  orthography.  But  let  us  not  imagine  that 
the  teacher  of  German  can  neglect  his  phonetics.  A  high-school 
instructor,  speaking  enthusiastically  about  Wilhelm  Tell,  once 
said  to  me :  "How  beautiful  is  the  line,  Es  liichelt  der  See,  er  ladet 
sum  Bade"  This  is  enough  to  make  a  German's  hair  stand  on 
end ;  and  yet  with  two  slight  alterations  the  pronunciation  would 
have  been  tolerable.  Doubtless  there  are  teachers  of  French  who 
sin  just  as  badly.  But  the  point  is  that  teachers  of  German  must 
not  believe  too  implicitly  in  the  phonetic  character  of  German 
spelling. 

The  instructor  should  be  able  to  speak  the  language,  he 
teaches.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  in  the 
foreign-language  classes  of  the  Reformschulen  of  Germany  the 
language  taught  is  also  the  medium  of  instruction.  At  least, 
that  is  the  principle  by  which  the  reformers  are  guided;  "but," 
says  Dr.  Max  Walter,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement,  "we 
don't  want  to  make  a  hobby  of  the  principle.  If  the  explana- 
tion by  means  of  the  foreign  language  becomes  too  involved  the 
German  word  is  used,  and  the  pupils  are  even  permitted  in  this 
case  to  jot  down  the  German  word  in  their  notebooks."  Farther 
on  in  the  same  lecture  he  says:  "The  speaking  of  the  foreign 
language  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  this 
end  is  a  more  rapid  penetration  into  the  foreign  language  and  a 
better  understanding  of  it."  The  French,  with  their  tendency 
to  carry  everything  to  a  logical  conclusion,  have  gone  still  farther. 
In  the  government  schools  the  use  of  French  in  the  German  and 
English  classes  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  that,  too,  from  the  very 
beginning.  I  hasten  to  add  that  this  ministerial  decree  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  teachers,  since  they  find  it  extremely 
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difficult  to  avoid  the  native  tongue  in  the  elementary  stages.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  foreign-language  instruction  is 
carried  on  without  the  use  of  the  native  tongue,  and  that  in  the 
advanced  classes  this  instruction  is  very  good  and  very  satis- 
factory. In  Sweden,  too,  the  direct  method,  as  it  is  called,  has 
many  enthusiastic  and  successful  followers.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced likewise  in  Switzerland,  where  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
visit  the  classes  of  one  of  its  most  successful  exponents,  Herr 
Alge,  of  St.  Gallen. 

Perhaps  you  think  what  the  Europeans  can  do  we  can  do 
also.  But  can  we?  There  are  a  few  factors  which  must  not 
be  forgotten.  To  begin  with,  the  European  children  start  their 
first  foreign  language  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten ;  that  is,  four  or 
five  years  before  our  pupils  enter  the  high  school.  Then  they 
devote  six  periods  a  week  to  the  work,  and  they  keep  at  the  same 
language  for  at  least  six  years.  Finally,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  American  child  is  not  required  to  work  so  hard  as  the 
European  child.  It  is  obvious  that  with  such  differences  of  con- 
ditions we  cannot  accomplish  as  much  as  the  Europeans. 

What  can  we  accomplish  without  changing  our  school  sys- 
tem? If  the  teacher  can  speak  the  foreign  language,  he  can  be- 
gin in  the  first  year,  after  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  small 
vocabulary,  to  give  simple  explanations  in  German  or  in  French. 
The  number  and  extent  of  such  explanations  can  be  gradually 
increased,  until  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  three- fourths  of 
the  recitation  is  conducted  in  the  foreign  language.  In  the  third 
year  the  last  vestiges  of  English  should  disappear  from  the 
teacher's  use,  and  in  the  fourth  year  the  pupil  will  hear  nothing 
but  French  or  German  in  the  classroom  and  will  be  called  on  to 
answer  in  the  foreign  tongue  questions  on  the  texts  read. 

Such  a  plan  involves,  however,  other  changes.  The  number 
of  pages  of  text  to  be  covered  by  the  class  will  probably  have  to 
be  reduced.  This  will  not  mean  a  reduction  in  the  vocabulary 
acquired  by  the  pupil,  but  an  increase.  For  while  the  pupil  will 
see  fewer  words  he  will  remember  more  of  those  that  he  sees 
and  hears  used.  The  grammar  work  of  the  first  year  will  be 
much  the  same  as  at  present,  but  after  the  first  year  the  grammar 
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should  be  based  on  the  texts  read.  This  is,  of  course,  nothing 
new  to  many  teachers  in  the  East  and  to  some  in  the  West. 

But  most  important  of  all  is  the  preparation  of  the  work  by 
the  teacher.  The  plan  of  every  recitation  must  be  carefully 
worked  out,  and  the  teacher  must  see  to  it  that  in  the  apparent 
lack  of  system  the  pupil  receives  systematic  training.  He  must 
go  back  over  his  notes  constantly  and  see  what  things  he  has 
emphasized  in  the  past  and  what  things  remain  to  be  emphasized. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  confine  oneself  to  imitation  of  the  text  with- 
out emphasizing  the  grammatical  side.  Such  imitation  easily 
becomes  mechanical.  The  pupils  must  be  constantly  called  on  to 
express  "this"  in  the  singular,  in  the  first  person,  in  the  future, 
in  clauses  after  verbs  of  saying;  they  must  be  called  on  to  com- 
plete sentences  by  inserting  the  correct  form  of  a  noun,  ad- 
jective, verb,  pronoun,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  language 
taught.  The  vocabulary,  too,  will  need  constant  watching.  Have 
we  come  across  this  word  before  ?  Did  it  have  the  same  mean- 
ing? Notice  this  idiom.  Have  we  had  another  idiom  involving 
the  same  noun,  adjective,  or  verb?  Here  is  a  verb.  Can  you 
mention  any  compounds  formed  from  this  verb?  Again,  much 
will  depend  on  the  language  taught.  These  questions,  too,  are 
to  be  asked  in  the  foreign  language. 

Another  exercise  of  great  value  is  telling  stories  and  then 
having  the  class  tell  them  again,  either  orally  or  in  writing.  Now 
and  then  some  of  the  Gouin  series  may  be  introduced,  but  to 
teach  the  whole  language  by  this  method  I  believe  to  be  impos- 
sible, on  account  of  its  killing  monotony. 

Now  all  this  means  an  enormous  amount  of  work  for  the 
teacher,  at  least  during  the  year  that  a  course  is  given  for  the 
first  time.  But  even  after  the  first  year  the  amount  of  preparation 
required  is  very  great.  For  this  reason  the  German  advocates  of 
the  direct  method  found  themselves  compelled  to  petition  for  a 
smaller  number  of  hours  of  teaching  for  instructors  in  foreign 
languages.  I  may  add  that  I  have  some  inkling  of  the  work  in- 
volved, for  I  have  tried  off  and  on  all  of  the  things  above  out- 
lined, except  the  building  up  of  a  vocabulary. 

What  results  may  we  expect  from  this  combination  of  the  old 
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method  and  the  direct  method?  We  may  expect  the  pupils  to 
read  ordinary  French  or  German  prose  directly  without  trans- 
lating it;  to  understand  the  spoken  language  easily;  to  write 
simple,  but  correct,  German  or  French;  and  the  brighter  pupils 
will  surely  be  able  to  speak  the  foreign  language  well  enough  to 
be  readily  understood. 

It  is  obvious  that  translation  will  not  be  an  important  part 
of  the  course  here  outlined.  Translation  from  the  foreign  lan- 
guage into  English  should  not  be  entirely  abandoned.  An  occa- 
sional and  unexpected  call  to  translate  will  prove  a  healthy 
stimulus  to  the  pupil  who  is  disposed  to  shirk  an  assignment,  but 
translation  from  English  into  the  foreign  language  should  be 
gradually  abandoned  after  the  first  year,  and  completely  dropped 
after  the  second.  One  of  the  things  that  I  have  had  to  learn,  and 
I  confess  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  learn  it,  is  that  in  order  to 
speak  a  foreign  language  we  do  not  need  so  much  to  learn  how 
to  translate  such  and  such  a  word  or  phrase  as  to  learn  what  a 
Frenchman  or  a  German  would  say  under  given  circumstances. 
The  German,  bitte,  and  the  French,  je  vous  en  prie,  are  not  trans- 
lations of  "you're  welcome";  they  are  the  expressions  that  a 
German  and  a  Frenchman  use  when  you  thank  them.  "Sleep 
well,"  a  young  German  said  to  me  repeatedly  on  parting  from  me 
for  the  night.  Now  "sleep  well"  is  a  correct  translation  of 
schlafen  Sie  wohl,  but  it  has,  nevertheless,  a  foreign  sound. 
Every  teacher  of  language  knows  that  one  of  the  ideas  that  it 
is  hardest  to  get  out  of  a  pupil's  head  is  that  every  word  must 
have  a  corresponding  word  to  translate  it,  especially  in  translat- 
ing from  English  into  the  foreign  language.  Imitation  of  the 
foreign  text  is,  therefore,  greatly  to  be  preferred. 

I  beg  you  to  notice  that  I  have  no  desire  to  pose  as  the  in- 
ventor of  a  new  method.  I  wish  merely  to  indicate  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  we  must  make  different  demands  on  our 
language  teachers;  when  the  ideal  teacher  will  be  one  who  not 
merely  has  a  clear  understanding  of  the  foreign  language  but  can 
also  speak  it  readily ;  and  when  the  goal  on  which  we  fix  our  eyes 
will  be  the  ability  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  read  without  trans- 
lation, to  understand  the  spoken  language  easily,  and  to  write 
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simply  and  correctly.  But  let  me,  lest  I  be  misunderstood,  state 
as  emphatically  as  possible  that  I  do  not  believe  in  making  the 
ability  to  speak  the  language  the  chief  aim.  The  chief  aim  should 
be  to  give  the  pupil  such  a  grasp  of  the  language  that  he  can  read 
with  zest  and  understand  readily;  and  only  because  I  believe 
that  this  can  be  best  accomplished  through  the  spoken  language 
do  I  favor  the  use  of  the  spoken  foreign  language  in  the  class- 
room. Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  possible  for  one  to  learn 
to  speak  the  language  of  every  day  without  having  the  ability  to 
read  literature.  I  have  come  across  several  cases  where  young 
men  and  women  who  had  been  in  the  Philippines  had  "picked 
up"  a  knowledge  of  ordinary  spoken  Spanish  and  were  more 
helpless  before  a  Spanish  literary  text  than  a  person  who  had 
studied  the  language  for  only  a  year  at  home.  Last  fall  a  young 
man  who  had  lived  in  Paris  for  two  years  came  to  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. He  spoke  French  fluently,  though  not  correctly ;  but  when 
set  to  read  Le  gendre  de  Monsieur  Poirier  he  floundered  about 
helplessly.  You  see  there  must  be  discipline  of  the  mind  as  well 
as  of  the  memory  and  of  the  imitative  faculty,  and  where,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  purely  conversational  method,  this  discipline  is 
lacking  the  instruction  is  worthless.  And  I  use  the  word  "worth- 
less" deliberately.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  brighter  pupils 
learn  also  to  make  themselves  understood  in  the  foreign  language, 
then  so  much  the  better. 

But  where  are  the  teachers  to  come  from  who  are  to  do  this 
work  ?  Some  of  them  already  exist.  The  plan  I  have  proposed 
is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  In  large  part  it  is  already  followed  by 
a  number  of  teachers,  though  I  know  of  none  who  carries  out 
the  plan  as  a  whole.  Still,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
such  teachers  exist.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  foreign- 
language  teachers  would  scarcely  be  ready.  This  the  Europeans 
found  out,  too,  when  they  began  to  shift  to  the  direct  method.  In 
some  instances  teachers  were  sent  to  the  foreign  country  at  the 
government's  expense.  While  in  Paris  the  last  time  I  met  a 
young  German  and  a  young  Swede  who  had  come  in  that  wav. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  states  will  follow  the  European  example.  In 
a  few  of  our  universities  traveling  fellowships  for  language  men 
already  exist.   I  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when  the  state  uni- 
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versities  of  the  West  will  also  be  able  to  offer  such  prizes.  Then 
there  are  the  exchange  teachers  whom  the  Prussian  government 
receives  from  us  and  sends  to  us  through  the  agency  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation.  Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when 
a  similar  exchange  will  take  place  between  our  country  and 
France. 

Once  the  ideal  of  the  foreign-language  teacher  who  can  speak 
the  language  he  teaches  is  before  us,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  uni- 
versities to  furnish  the  requisite  training,  not  only  on  the  lin- 
guistic side,  but  on  the  pedagogic  side  as  well.  And  I  believe 
it  is  desirable  that  this  pedagogic  training  be  done  by  the  language 
departments  themselves.  Let  the  stress  on  method  not  be  too 
heavy.  Let  the  goal  be  set  before  the  student,  let  him  be  shown 
the  various  ways  that  have  been  proposed  to  reach  that  goal — in 
other  words,  let  him  study  methods ;  but  at  the  same  time  let  him 
exercise  his  own  ingenuity  and  individuality  in  the  attempt  to 
reach  that  goal  in  his  practice  teaching.  It  is  a  mistake  for  the 
professor  to  map  out  for  his  students  a  model  course  Method 
is  important,  but  it  is  not  all-important.  This  statement  cannot 
be  made  too  often.  Teachers  sometimes  ask  the  question :  What 
can  we  do  to  make  the  work  interesting?  The  question  is  a 
legitimate  one,  but  in  some  instances  it  almost  amounts  to  asking : 
By  what  method  can  I  teach  with  interest  what  I  don't  know? 
The  all-important  thing  is  that  the  teacher  have  a  well-trained 
and  well-stored  mind  and — above  all — that  he  keep  on  storing  it. 

And  this  leads  me  to  my  last  point.  The  teacher  should  be 
a  constant  reader  of  the  literature  whose  language  he  is  teaching. 
This  seems  so  self-evident  a  proposition  that  you  may  wonder 
why  I  should  make  it.  But  I  beg  you  to  ask  yourselves  how  many 
teachers  of  Latin  read  widely  outside  of  their  college  course  and 
outside  of  the  things  that  they  teach.  During  the  four  years  that 
I  taught  Latin  in  a  high  school  there  were  two  of  my  Latin  col- 
leagues in  the  same  school  and  one  in  another  high  school  of  the 
same  city  who  read  Latin  constantly.  Among  all  the  other  ten 
or  eleven  teachers  who  were  giving  instruction  in  Latin  in  the 
high  schools  of  that  city  I  could  not  discover  one  who  gave  evi- 
dence of  ever  looking  into  a  Latin  book  which  was  not  on  his 
teaching  schedule.    I  do  not  know  whether  that  particular  city 
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is  worse  than  others  in  this  respect,  or  whether  things  have 
changed  materially  since  1894,  but  I  do  know  that  I  have  since 
then  met  other  teachers  of  Latin  whom  I  suspected  of  the  same 
delinquency.  And  I  will  whisper  into  your  ear  that  I  have  met 
even  teachers  of  modern  languages  who  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
diligent  readers  of  German  or  French  literature.  But  whatever 
the  facts  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  wide  reading  is  desirable.  No 
dictionary,  however  excellent,  can  take  its  place.  The  teacher 
who  can  give  an  interesting  talk  of  a  minute  or  two  on  some  word 
or  expression,  who  can  tell  at  length  a  story  which  is  merely  indi- 
cated in  the  notes  or  which  the  notes  do  not  mention  but  which 
bears  on  a  passage  that  the  class  is  reading,  or  who,  if  he  can 
do  nothing  else,  can  point  out  that  a  certain  story  or  a  certain 
passage  is  famous,  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  teacher  who 
cannot  do  these  things,  has  a  power  of  stimulus  and  inspiration 
which  he  could  not  otherwise  have.  But  that  is  not  all.  In- 
creased familiarity  with  the  language  means  increased  facility  in 
reading,  which  in  turn  means  an  increase  of  intellectual  strength ; 
and  this  intellectual  strength  that  comes  from  contact  with  the 
masterpieces  of  a  literature  means  capacity  for  better  work, 
means  the  stimulus  which  comes  from  new  ideas,  the  germina- 
tion of  other  ideas  within  oneself — means  a  broader  and  more 
cheerful  spirit.  And  a  teacher  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  litera- 
ture of  his  language  has  kindled  in  his  pupils  a  desire  to  read  that 
literature,  who  has  occasionally  given  them  a  peep  of  the  prom- 
ised land,  has  done  inestimable  good.  If,  moreover,  by  the  invest- 
ment of  a  hundred  dollars,  some  hundred  volumes  of  German 
and  French  literature  within  the  mental  grasp  of  the  pupils  can 
be  included  in  the  school  library,  and  the  pupils  be  started  on 
the  road  to  reading  foreign  literature,  the  teacher  will  have 
reared  unto  himself  a  monument  more  enduring  than  bronze. 

As  I  come  to  the  end  of  my  discourse  I  begin  to  wonder 
whether  I  have  not  been  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,  or  perhaps, 
in  an  assembly  like  this,  I  should  say  owls  to  Athens.  But  even 
if  this  be  the  case  I  shall  not  grieve.  I  know  from  my  own 
experience  that  a  restatement  of  a  question  is  often  useful,  and 
so  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  have  said  many  trite  things. 
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THE  TWO-YEAR  LATIN  COURSE 

Out  of  the  large  number  of  students  who  begin  Latin  in  the  public  high 
schools,  especially  in  the  Central  and  Western  states,  only  a  small  propor- 
tion continue  the  subject  beyond  the  second  year.  Credit  is  given  toward 
graduation  for  this  amount  of  work  in  these  schools,  and  two  units  of  Latin 
may  be  offered  for  college-entrance  credit  in  nearly  all  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  states  referred  to,  without  any  requirement  that  the  sub- 
ject be  pursued  further.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions  there  has  developed 
a  short  Latin  course  which  differs  in  character  from  that  originally  planned. 
The  extent  to  which  this  short  course  exists  may  be  seen  from  a  comparison 
between  the  number  who  take  this  amount  of  Latin  and  the  number  who 
complete  the  four-year  course  in  some  of  the  high  schools  of  Chicago.  One 
school  reports  214  students  in  Caesar  and  16  in  Vergil;  another,  75  in 
Caesar,  18  in  Vergil ;  a  third,  65  in  Caesar,  10  in  Vergil.  One  school  with 
62  in  Caesar  has  no  Vergil  class.  Another  which  has  seven  classes  in 
Caesar  has  only  one  Vergil  class.  The  highest  number  of  Vergil  students 
found  in  any  school  is  60,  and  this  school  has  250  in  Caesar.  It  is  readily 
seen  that  the  falling  off  in  Latin  students  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  decrease 
in  the  numbers  of  the  third-  and  fourth-year  classes  as  a  whole.  Othei 
western  cities  show  a  similar  condition,  though  the  decrease  is  not  always 
so  great. 

The  question  arises  whether  there  has  been  a  serious  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  large  class  of  students,  by  giving  a  reasonable  measure  of 
unity  to  the  two-year  course.  The  assumption  that  this  can  be  done  by  merely 
slicing  off  the  first  two  years  of  the  established  course  and  presenting  it  in 
the  same  form  as  if  it  were  to  be  followed  by  two  or  three  or  four  years' 
additional  study  in  the  same  subject  does  not  seem  convincing.  Much  of 
the  work  in  the  second  year  is  commonly  presented  with  the  definite  pur- 
pose of  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  third  year.  If  there  is  to  be  no 
third  year  this  presentation  might  well  be  modified  by  eliminating  certain 
features  and  giving  a  larger  place  to  others.  The  value  of  sight-reading,  of 
extended  drill  on  indirect  discourse,  and  even  of  composition  other  than  of 
a  simple  nature,  may  be  called  in  question  for  students  who  will  give  but 
two  years  to  Latin.  All  these  things  may  be  said  to  afford  a  general  train- 
ing for  dealing  with  other  material  of  a  kindred  nature,  but  in  relation  to 
the  whole  of  what  the  school  is  likely  to  give  this  particular  class  of  stu- 
dents their  value  is  open  to  challenge. 

In  the  tributes  to  the  value  of  classical  study  which  have  been  given 
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in  recent  years  by  men  engaged  in  professional  life  other  than  teaching,  or 
in  the  teaching  of  subjects  not  intimately  related  to  the  classics,  much  stress 
has  been  laid  on  the  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  English  made  by  the 
study  of  ancient  languages.  Along  with  this  is  frequently  mentioned  the 
aid  afforded  in  learning  modern  languages  of  the  Romance  group.  Other 
benefits  enumerated,  such  as  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  the  life  of 
the  Romans,  have  little  place  in  the  results  to  be  expected  from  a  two-year 
course,  and  the  general  development  of  the  powers  of  observation  is  perhaps 
best  left  out  of  the  account. 

If  the  chief  value  of  Latin  for  this  large  number  of  students  is  to  be 
found  in  the  relation  of  Latin  to  English  and  other  modern  languages  rather 
than  in  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  Latin  itself,  it  is  worth  while  to  keep 
this  end  in  view  in  planning  the  work.  At  present,  it  is  fair  to  say,  almost 
no  definite  teaching  is  done  along  these  lines.  Most  of  the  textbooks  in- 
tended for  beginners  in  Latin  give  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to  Eng- 
lish derivatives  from  Latin  words  in  connection  with  vocabularies,  but 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  student  in  learning  the  Latin  words. 
Even  this  small  amount  of  material  is  seldom  made  use  of  to  any  large 
extent  by  the  teacher.  Furthermore,  while  insistence  is  often  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  the  student  may  be  brought  to  recognize  sentence  relations  through 
the  medium  of  a  highly  inflected  language,  comparatively  little  time  is  given 
to  the  study  of  sentence-structure  other  than  in  the  classification  of  special 
case  and  mode  uses,  very  frequently  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Latin  and 
which  have  little  value  as  illustrative  of  the  usage  of  other  languages.  It 
would  seem  as  if  in. the  case  of  this  particular  group  of  students  the  stress 
is  placed  on  the  things  which  are  least  likely  to  be  remembered  or  used, 
while  the  things  on  which  the  value  of  the  study  is  most  commonly  asserted 
to  rest  are  taught  incidentally  or  not  at  all.  If  this  work  is  to  be  valuable 
to  the  student  because  of  added  clearness  of  comprehension  of  syntactical 
principles  in  English  and  because  of  the  knowledge  of  English  etymology 
which  may  be  gained  from  the  study  of  Latin,  then  the  prominent  place 
should  be  given  to  such  things  rather  than  to  the  many  topics  which  have 
no  important  relation  to  anything  outside  of  the  Latin  itself. 

The  special  need  for  change  in  the  method  of  teaching  is  in  the  second 
year.  The  material  commonly  presented  in  the  first  year  can  be  made  the 
basis  either  of  a  course  which  is  to  be  continued  into  college  or  of  a  two- 
year  course.  Whether  Caesar  should  be  read  throughout  the  second  year 
by  those  who  are  to  study  Latin  for  four  years  or  more  is  a  question  to  be 
discussed  from  a  different  point  of  view.  But  I  do  not  believe  a  serious 
argument  can  be  made  in  favor  of  giving  the  second  year  to  Caesar  for 
students  who  do  not  continue  the  subject  further.  The  time  spent  in  get- 
ting the  meaning  from  different  passages  would  yield  far  better  results 
if  given  to  simpler  Latin  studied  with  a  view  to  making  it  in  some  sense 
an  introduction  to  the  general  laws  of  language,  and  in  particular  to  illus- 
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trating  and  explaining  English  usage.  It  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that 
a  boy  or  girl  who  has  spent  four  years  on  the  study  of  Latin  carries  away 
very  little  actual  knowledge  of  the  force  of  terminations  and  other  elements 
of  word-structure,  for  the  reason  that  the  time  of  the  recitation  has  been 
taken  up  with  the  interpretation  of  difficult  passages  in  the  text,  and  the  drill 
on  unusual  forms,  and  other  matters  which  will  yield  little  of  value  except 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  reading  of  Latin.  And  yet  the  knowledge 
of  derivation  and  word- formation  in  relation  to  English  would  have  been 
of  constant  use  and  would  have  done  far  more  to  give  the  student  a  com- 
mand of  his  own  language  than  any  amount  of  translation  is  likely  to  give. 
Drill  which  tended  to  fix  in  the  memory  material  of  this  sort  would  have 
permanent  results,  whereas  the  drill  on  much  of  the  material  ordinarily  pre- 
sented is  not  expected  to  yield  any  particular  benefit  after  school  years,  so 
far  as  the  subject-matter  is  concerned. 

Wherever  the  number  of  students  is  large  enough  to  justify  doing  so, 
separate  classes  for  those  who  are  to  take  but  two  years  of  Latin  might  be 
organized,  and  work  given  of  a  different  sort  from  that  which  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Cicero  and  Vergil. 

The  fact  that  in  the  high-school  years  students  are  often  uncertain  as 
to  their  later  work  makes  it  sometimes  seem  desirable  for  them  to  keep  in 
line  with  the  largest  possible  range  of  college  requirements.  The  first  two 
years  of  Latin  as  commonly  presented  serve  this  purpose.  But  in  the  larger 
schools  there  is  always  a  considerable  number  whose  plans  are  reasonably 
definite  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  In  the  school  above  referred  to  in  which 
there  are  214  enrolled  in  Caesar  and  16  in  Vergil  it  is  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  half  of  those  who  took  Caesar  expected  to  give  four  years  to  Latin.  And 
the  loss  in  time  to  those  who  wished  to  change  from  the  two-year  course 
to  the  four-year  course  would  in  the  aggregate  be  far  less  than  that  involved 
in  the  present  scheme.  If  the  retention  of  Caesar  for  those  who  are  to  take 
four  years  of  Latin  be  desired,  a  definite  amount  of  credit  for  the  Caesar 
course  could  be  assigned  to  the  parallel  second-year  course,  so  that  students 
who  found  it  necessary  to  change  might  do  so  without  losing  more  than  a 
fraction  of  a  year's  credit.  The  gain  in  the  educational  value  of  the  whole 
course  for  such  students  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  in  time. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  study  directed  along  the  lines  indicated  would 
be  far  more  likely  to  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  average  boy  or  girl  than  is 
the  narrative  of  the  Gallic  War.  And  in  so  far  as  it  aroused  an  interest  in 
language-material  the  tendency  to  read  with  closer  attention  and  appreciation 
would  be  likely  to  follow. 

With  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  text  required  for  translation  in 
connection  with  such  a  course,  a  stricter  requirement  of  good  English  could 
be  made.  A  teacher  is  sometimes  compelled  to  pass  by  faults  in  translation 
for  sheer  lack  of  time.  He  must  get  the  class  through  four  books  of  Caesar, 
or  nearly  that  amount,  and  he  feels  that  he  can  correct  in  the  next  year's 
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work  the  faults  which  he  has  not  time  to  take  note  of  in  the  second  year. 
But  for  those  who  do  not  read  Cicero  the  careless  forms  of  expression 
which  are  allowed  in  Caesar  often  tend  to  become  established  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  call  out  the  frequent  assertion  that  the  student's  English  is  made 
worse  instead  of  being  improved  by  his  study  of  Latin.  If  the  work  were 
directed  with  the  specific  purpose  of  aiding  the  student  in  his  command  of 
English,  instead  of  having  the  translation  of  a  fixed  amount  of  Latin  as  its 
goal,  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  this  sort  of  careless  translation,  and  its 
frequency  would  be  greatly  lessened. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  taking  Latin  in  the  first  year  of  the  high 
school  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  meet  their  needs  more  fully  than  is  done 
by  the  present  arrangement,  which  takes  into  account  only  those  who  com- 
plete the  four-year  Latin  course.  I  believe  such  a  second-year  course  as  that 
suggested  above  would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  first-year  work  to 
many  students  and  would  prove  a  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  English 
as  well  as  of  giving  an  introduction  to  a  range  of  knowledge  both  suggestive 
and  interesting. 

H.  F.  Scdtt 

The  University  High  School 
Chicago 
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A  History  of  Education  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Transition  to 
Modern  Times.  By  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves.  New  York:  Macmillan, 
1910.  Pp.  xvi+328.  $1.10  net. 

Clear  and  consise,  Professor  Graves's  work  merits  praise  as  »n  excellent 
piece  of  ttxtbook  writing.  The  need  for  such  a  book  has  been  keenly  felt  by  the 
teacher  of  educational  history.  So  much  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  subject,  so  greatly  has  the  point  of  view  changed  in  regard  to  it,  that  the 
general  works  of  eight  or  ten  years  ago  are  of  little  value  as  textbooks,  and 
yet  nothing  adequate  has  been  produced  to  take  their  place.  In  increasing  the 
knowledge  of  educational  history  and  in  presenting  a  new  point  of  view  no 
work  has  proved  more  valuable  than  Monroe's  epoch-making  Text-book  in  the 
History  of  Education,  but  Monroe's  book  is  better  suited  to  the  advanced  student 
than  to  the  undergraduate  of  the  university  or  the  normal  school.  Mr.  Graves's 
history,  then,  taken  in  conjunction  with  his  book  on  the  period  preceding  the 
Middle  Ages,  meets  a  distinct  need:  it  furnishes  a  good,  clear  guide  for  the 
general  student  of  this  subject. 

In  order  to  present  clearly  the  evolution  of  education,  a  well-constructed 
historical  background  is  essential,  nor  can  the  writer  assume  the  existence  of 
such  a  background  in  the  mind  of  the  student.  As  Mr.  Graves  says  in  his  preface, 
"a  life-line  of  general  history  is  sadly  needed  by  the  average  student  of  edu- 
cation." In  the  second  part  of  his  book  Mr.  Graves  has  successfully  related 
the  great  transitional  movements  at  the  opening  of  the  modern  era  with 
educational  theory  and  educational  practice.  The  causes  for  the  growth  of 
the  Renaissance  spirit,  the  causes  of  the  Reformation,  the  general  effects  of  the 
resultant  ideals  upon  educational  thought,  and  the  crystallization  of  these 
ideals  in  educational  practice  have  been  well  traced  out  and  related  to  one 
another.  So,  too,  the  growth  of  modern  science  and  philosophy  and  the 
effects  of  this  growth  upon  education  have  received  adequate  treatment.  Pro- 
fessor Graves  has  not  been  so  successful,  however,  in  relating  political  events 
ami  economic  development  with  educational  progress.  The  rise  of  modern 
states  should  have  received  greater  attention,  particularly  because  of  the  grad- 
ual assumption  of  educational  responsibilities  by  the  state.  The  aggrandize- 
ment of  France  and  the  development  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  merit  a  more 
complete  treatment  because  of  their  effects  upon  the  education  of  the  nobility 
of  Europe.  The  growth  of  cities  and  the  rise  of  "modern  poverty"  are  equally 
important  in  their  effects  upon  the  education  of  the  masses. 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  dealing  with  education  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is 
not  so  well  done  as  the  latter  part.  The  author's  fundamental  idea  in  his 
treatment  of  this  period  is  well  brought  out  in  the  first  few  pages  of  the 
book — the  education  of  the  barbarian  up  to  a  point  where  he  can  carry  on 
the  civilization  of  the  world — but  the  influences  contributing  to  this  evolution- 
ary process  are  not  well  related.    Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  all-power- 
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ful  part  played  by  the  mediaeval  church ;  the  great  influence  of  the  Crusades 
upon  the  education  of  the  Western  European  does  not  seem  to  be  appreciated. 
In  fact  the  whole  book,  but  particularly  the  part  dealing  with  the  Middle 
Ages,  is  lacking  in  historical  perspective.  Yet  it  is  far  better  than  most  of  the 
existing  textbooks  in  this  respect. 

The  book  does  not  contain  much  new  material,  but  that  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  textbook.  The  great  strength  of  the  author  lies  in  his  power  of 
synthesis,  and  his  frequent  summaries  add  to  the  clearness  of  the  work.  The  last 
three  or  four  pages  contain  an  admirable  summary,  in  which  the  author's  thesis 
that  the  educational  process  is  to  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  individualism 
is  well  brought  out.  One  must  admire  the  presentation  whether  one  accepts 
the  writer's  view  or  not.  In  spite  of  minor  faults,  it  must  be  said  that  no 
more  serviceable  textbook  in  this  subject  has  yet  appeared  for  the  use  of  the 
college  undergraduate  and  the  normal-school  student. 


The  School  of  Education 
The  University  of  Chicago 


Das  hdhere  Lehramt  in  Deutschland  und  OesUrreich.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  vcr- 
gleichcndcn  Schulgeschichte  und  zum  Schulreform.  Von  Hans  Morsch. 
Zweite  verbcsserte  und  vermehrte  Auflage,  mit  einern  alphabetischen 
Sach-  und  Namensregister.  Leipzig:  Teubncr,  191a  Pp.  viii+486. 
M.  12.00. 

One  rarely  finds  in  a  book  such  a  mass  of  well-ordered  information  as  is 
found  in  this  discussion  of  the  position  of  the  secondary-school  teacher  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  Nor  is  the  work  simply  a  compilation  of  statistics  and  regu- 
lations, for  the  author  interpolates  criticism  and  suggestion  so  generously  and 
so  well  that  the  significance  of  the  facts  presented  is  clearly  seen.  The  book 
is  a  comparative  study  of  the  subject  in  Austria  and  the  twenty-six  German 
states,  and  everything  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  teacher 
in  the  higher  or  secondary  schools  receives  due  consideration. 

The  fundamental  assumption  underlying  the  whole  treatment  is  that  the 
secondary-school  teacher  has  a  certain  fixed  honorable  position  guaranteed  by 
the  state,  and  that  he  has  certain  rights  and  duties  which  he  and  others  are 
bound  to  respect.  Before  he  is  permitted  to  assume  this  position,  however,  he 
must  fulfil  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  state  in  the  form  of  academic  and 
professional  training  for  his  chosen  lifework.  Having  passed  his  leaving  ex- 
amination from  the  secondary  school  and  spent  at  least  three  years  in  study  at 
a  university,  and  having  passed  a  satisfactory  physical  examination,  the  candidate 
for  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  higher  schools  is  permitted  to  come  up  for  the 
state  examination  (Staatsexamen).  This  includes  a  general  test  in  the  several 
subjects,  and  a  more  difficult  examination  in  three  allied  subjects  which  he  expects 
to  teach.  At  least  one  thesis  must  be  presented  also.  In  Prussia  and  several 
other  states,  the  successful  candidate  must  then  spend  one  year  (Seminorjohr) 
in  combined  theoretical  study  and  practical  teaching  in  a  teachers'  seminar,  and 
an  additional  year  (Probejahr)  in  trial  teaching,  before  he  can  be  certificated  as  a 
teacher  (Oberlehrer) .    He  is  usually  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  old  before 
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he  reaches  this  point.  After  certification  he  may  have  to  wait  several  years 
for  an  appointment,  but  once  he  is  appointed  be  becomes  a  state  official  and  is 
thenceforth  entitled  to  position  and  pay,  and,  after  a  fixed  minimum  term  of 
service,  to  a  pension  in  case  he  is  disabled. 

The  various  factors  that  enter  into  the  teacher's  professional  life  are  de- 
scribed in  considerable  detail.  Among  them  are  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
academic  and  professional  preparation,  the  rules  governing  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  higher  schools,  a  list  of  these  schools  and  the  attendance  at  the  same, 
the  rules  governing  the  promotion  of  pupils,  the  supervising  authorities,  both 
state  and  provincial,  holidays,  the  rank  of  the  teacher  among  other  state  officials, 
the  teacher's  hours  of  service,  and  his  pay  and  pension. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  comparative  view  presented  in  the  book,  attention 
may  be  called  to  the  training  of  teachers.  Austria  and  all  the  states  of  Germany 
are  a  unit  in  requiring  of  the  prospective  teacher  a  state  examination  following 
at  least  three  years  of  university  study,  but  the  succeeding  period  of  practical 
training  is  different  in  different  states.  In  Prussia,  Braunschweig.  Saxe- Weimar, 
Hesse,  and  Mecklenburg  two  years,  a  Seminarjahr  and  a  Probe jahr,  are  required ; 
in  other  German  states,  among  them  Baden,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wurttemburg, 
only  one  year  is  necessary;  and  in  Austria  only  one  year  is  actually  required, 
but  the  candidate  is  encouraged  to  take  at  least  part  of  a  second  year  for  this 
purpose.  In  most  cases  this  practical  training  is  given  in  gymnasial  seminars  con- 
nected with  higher  schools ;  in  only  three  states,  Baden,  Saxe-Weimar,  and  Sax- 
ony, are  these  seminars  connected  with  a  university. 

The  author  devotes  seventy-seven  pages  to  a  discussion  of  the  leaving  ex- 
amination (Reifepriifung),  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  educational,  social, 
and  professional  life  of  the  German  people.  The  purpose  of  the  examination, 
the  composition  of  the  examining  board,  the  possible  rejection  of  the  applicant, 
the  oral  examination,  the  written  examination,  the  judging  of  papers,  and  ex- 
emption from  the  oral  examination  are  among  the  phases  of  the  subject  treated. 
To  the  American  reader  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  purpose  of  the  examination  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  fitness  of  the  student  to  undertake  university  work  or  merely  the 
testing  of  his  proficiency  in  the  studies  required  in  the  secondary  school. 

In  Germany  there  are  usually  five  vacations  in  the  course  of  the  year — 
Easter,  Whitsuntide,  the  long  summer  vacation  (usually  about  thirty  days), 
Michaelmas,  and  the  Christmas  holidays ;  the  total  number  of  days  ranging  from 
seventy-seven  to  ninety-six.  Besides  these  vacation  periods  there  are  about  a 
dozen  individual  holidays.  In  Austria  the  vacation  days  number  from  sixty-two 
to  eighty-four,  with  about  the  same  number  of  isolated  holidays  as  in  Germany. 
The  German  or  Austrian  schoolmaster  has  no  vacation  long  enough  to  enable 
him  to  travel  far  afield,  even  if  he  were  disposed  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  book  is  that  in  which  the  author 
presents  in  tabular  form  a  comparative  statement  showing  the  position  of  the 
teacher  and  other  state  officers  with  reference  to  status  before  they  enter  service, 
title  in  service,  and  social  and  official  rank  in  service.  Nothing  else  shows  so 
clearly  the  social,  political,  and  professional  setting  of  the  secondary-school 
teacher.  Of  scarcely  less  interest  is  the  table  in  which  is  shown  his  salary, 
hours  of  service,  and  pension  schedule.  The  details  of  the  table  cannot  be 
given,  but  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  his  salary  is  equal  to  that  of  his 
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brother  state  officials,  the  judges;  it  starts  at  a  stated  minimum  amount,  and  is 
increased  by  a  stated  percentage  at  stated  periods  until  the  maximum  is  reached ; 
and  after  a  few  years  of  service  he  or  his  family  is  assured  of  a  stated  pension 
in  case  of  his  disability  or  death. 

The  details  of  all  these  regulations  and  conditions  are  given  for  both  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  interesting  reading  at  any 
point.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  presents  by  far  the  most  complete  and  modern 
description  of  the  secondary  schools  in  these  countries  with  reference  to  the 
status  and  duties  of  the  secondary-school  teachers.  The  first  edition  (1905)  was 
eminently  successful.    This  new  and  enlarged  edition  ranks  even  higher. 

Die  Oberrealschule  und  die  Schulreformfragen  der  Gegenwart.  Vortrag  in 
der  Festsitzung  vom  10.  Oktober,  1909,  dcr  Hauptversammlung  des 
Vereins  zur  Forderung  des  lateinloscn  hohercn  Schulwesens  zu  Kasscl, 
gehalten  von  Dr.  Alex.  Wernicke.  Leipzig:  Teubner,  1910.  Pp.  40. 
M.  0.50. 

In  this  address  the  writer  first  points  out  that  in  its  original  form  the 
Oberrealschule  was  a  technical  school,  and  then  discusses  its  character  and  func- 
tion since  it  has  become  a  school  for  general  education  by  the  substitution  of 
instruction  in  the  modern  languages  for  classical  studies.  Of  297  cities  in 
Prussia  in  which  there  is  a  complete  (nine-year)  secondary  school,  191  have 
only  the  classical  Gymnasium,  with  little  or  no  opportunity  for  modern  studies. 
Between  1898  and  1908  the  number  of  Prussian  Oberrealschulen  increased  from 
28  to  75,  and  the  number  of  Realschulen  from  78  to  171.  The  graduates  of  these 
schools  have  taken  high  rank  in  the  universities  and  the  higher  technical  schools. 
The  Oberrealschule  meets  actual  needs  now  just  as  the  Gymnasium  met  them  in 
the  past,  when  Latin  was  the  language  of  law,  theology,  and  general  culture,  and 
Greek  the  language  of  the  world's  wisdom. 


New  York  City 


Broad  Lines  in  Science  Teaching.  Edited  by  F.  Honso.v.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan,  1910.  Pp.  xxxvi+267. 

This  book  includes  an  introduction  by  Professor  M.  E.  Sadler  and  twenty- 
one  distinct  essays  by  twenty  different  authors.  Professor  Sadler,  in  his  in- 
troduction, makes  the  following  very  broad  and  general  statement : 

"What  the  classical  renaissance  was  to  men  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  scientific  movement  is  to  us.  It  has  given  a  new  trend  to  ed- 
ucation. It  has  changed  the  outlook  of  the  mind.  It  has  given  a  new  intellectual 
background  to  life.  It  has  therefore  disturbed  the  old  balance  of  studies. 
It  has  broken  down  a  scholastic  monopoly.  It  has  made  a  new  learning  indis- 
pensable to  all  professional  callings.  It  demands  a  new  spirit  and  a  new 
method  of  teaching.  Its  claims  affect  the  whole  field  of  education  and  every 
grade  of  school.    They  involve  a  revolutionary  change." 

Each  of  the  authors  seems  to  be  inspired  with  the  same  zeal  for  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  science  in  educational  work.  They  have  directed 
their  remarks  chiefly  to  the  science  work  in  the  secondary  schools,  but  the 
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nature-study  which  precedes  the  high-school  work  and  some  of  the  science 
work  of  technical  schools  receives  attention  in  certain  of  the  essays.  One 
essay  is  upon  the  planning  of  science  laboratories.  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, the  authors  make  clear,  straightforward  statements  of  high  ideals  in 
the  teaching  of  science.    They  have  especially  emphasized  the  following  points: 

1.  A  good  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences  is  essential  to  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation. 

2.  The  teaching  of  science  should  begin  with  young  children. 

3.  There  is  a  necessity  for  direct  and  first-hand  observation  of  nature 
by  the  students. 

4.  The  more  general  introduction  of  biology  should  be  especially  encouraged. 

5.  The  scientific  method  is  wonderfully  well  adapted  to  the  training  of 


6.  The  scientific  method  may  be  adapted  to  all  lines  of  investigation. 

7.  The  scientific  method  may  be  adapted  to  instruction  in  the  various 
subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

8.  The  knowledge  acquired  by  the  student  in  the  science  courses  is  not 
as  important  as  the  mental  training  received. 

9.  The  science  work  should  lead  to  intellectual  independence. 

10.  A  sympathetic  study  of  the  natural  sciences  will  lead  to  a  poetic 
appreciation  of  nature's  wonderlands. 

11.  Good  work  in  science  will  preserve  and  cultivate  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  a  spirit  of  research. 

12.  The  work  in  science  should  assist  greatly  in  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  social  hygiene. 

The  general  spirit  that  pervades  the  entire  book  is  especially  commendable. 
The  writers  all  seem  to  believe  that  it  is  the  greatest  function  in  education  to 
bring  about  greater  intellectual  independence  in  the  race.  Each  student  is 
to  learn  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  develop  ability  to  reserve  judgment  until 
sufficient  facts  are  at  hand  to  justify  a  decision.  They  appreciate  that  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  should  not  be  put  as  high  as  the  training  in  character. 

In  the  preface  the  editor  frankly  admits  that  the  essays  are  statements 
of  ideals  and  that  they  do  not  describe  conditions  as  they  now  exist  in  the 
schools.  The  ideals  set  forth  are  not  new  to  those  who  have  kept  abreast 
of  the  advance  in  educational  work  in  this  country.  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker 
urged  these  same  ideals  and  the  importance  of  science  in  the  curriculum  of 
a  school  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  and  Dr.  John  Dewey  in  his 
laboratory  school  worked  toward  just  such  ideals.  Dr.  Dewey  has,  I  believe, 
made  even  stronger  claims  for  science  and  the  scientific  method  than  any  one 
of  these  authors.  In  his  address  before  Section  L,  Education,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Boston,  1909,  Dr.  Dewey 
stated : 

"Scientific  method  is  not  just  a  method  which  it  has  been  found  prof- 
itable to  pursue  in  this  or  that  abstruse  subject  for  purely  technical  reasons. 
It  represents  the  only  method  of  thinking  that  has  proved  fruitful  in  any  sub- 
ject— that  is  what  we  mean  when  we  call  it  scientific.  It  is  not  a  peculiar 
development  of  thinking  for  highly  specialized  ends;  it  is  thinking,  so  far 
as  thought  has  become  conscious  of  its  proper  ends  and  of  the  equipment  in- 
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dispensable  for  success  in  their  pursuit  When  our  schools  truly  become 

laboratories  of  knowledge-making,  not  mills  fitted  out  with  information-hoppers, 
there  will  no  longer  be  need  to  discuss  the  place  of  science  in  education."* 
At  another  place  in  the  same  address  Dr.  Dewey  said: 

"One  of  the  only  two  articles  that  remain  in  my  creed  of  life  is  that  the 
future  of  our  civilization  depends  upon  the  widening  spread  and  deepening  hold 
of  the  scientific  habit  of  mind ;  and  that  the  problem  of  problems  in  our  educa- 
tion is  therefore  to  discover  how  to  mature  and  make  effective  this  scientific 
habit." 

The  authors  in  the  volume  under  consideration  are,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, special  students  of  science  who  have  advanced  far  in  their  professions. 
With  the  exception  of  Professor  C.  R.  Mann,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
the  writers  are  all  connected  with  European  institutions,  most  of  them  with 
the  schools  of  England,  and  it  is  a  source  of  encouragement  to  all  educational 
workers  that  so  excellent  and  enthusiastic  a  series  of  essays  from  such 
well-trained  and  experienced  teachers  has  been  published. 

Science  is  playing  a  more  and  more  important  role  in  all  educational  work, 
and  with  each  decade  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  enthusiastic  supporters  of  this  work.  The  present  writers  are  to  be  ranked 
among  the  advanced  thinkers  along  this  line.  We  cannot  assume  that  there 
is  general  acceptance  or  appreciation  of  their  views,  but  this  volume  should 
assist  in  promoting  a  fuller  and  broader  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  science 
in  education  and  of  the  many  phases  of  this  problem  in  the  secondary  schools. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


The  Tenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 
Part  II,  The  Rural  School  as  a  Community  Center.  Edited  by  B.  M. 
Davis.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1911.   Pp.  75.  $0.75. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  reports  by  various  specialists  in  rural  education  and 
community  activity. 

I.  The  Rural  School  as  a  General  Educational  and  Social  Center. 

A.  Community  Work  in  the  Agricultural  High  School.  By  B.  H.  Crochrron. 
— The  high  school  reported  belongs  to  and  is  supported  by  the  county,  has  a 
rural  location,  accommodates  four  elementary  schools,  serves  every  class  of 
people  in  the  community,  and  offers  a  course  of  study  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  served.  The  school  advertises  its  special  activities  by  letters, 
posters,  and  newspaper  items;  organizes  teachers'  meetings,  lecture  courses, 
corn  congresses,  women's  clubs,  and  literary  societies;  and  tests  the  farmers' 
milk  and  seeds.  It  "is  an  educational  force  for  the  whole  family  and  a  social, 
cultural,  and  ethical  center  for  the  entire  community." 

B.  The  District  Schools  in  a  County  as  Educational  and  Social  Centers.  By 
Jessie  Field. — "Country  schools,"  says  Miss  Field,  "must  interest  boys  and  girls 
in  life  on  the  farm  and  bring  to  them  a  vision  of  its  great  possibilities  if 
rightly  lived."   The  teacher  should  be  a  working  member  of  community  organiza- 
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tions  and  the  leader  in  his  school  in  experimental  agriculture,  corn  contests,  and 
stock-judging.  His  co-operation  in  boys'  farm  camps,  country  boys'  and  girls' 
corn  shows  and  industrial  expositions,  and  other  activities  will  win  for  the 
school  the  loyal  support  of  "the  grouchiest  farmer."  who  with  his  son,  hired  man, 
and  three  teams  will  transform  the  neglected  school  lot  into  a  garden  of  delight. 

II.  Rural-School  Extension. 

A.  Through  Boys'  and  Girls'  Agricultural  Clubs.  By  F.  W.  Howe. — Special 
organizations — agricultural  and  the  like — become  less  necessary  as  the  schools 
become  more  inclusive.  However,  school  extension  clubs  still  have  a  mission. 
They  bring  their  members  into  closer  touch  with  their  work,  enable  them  to 
appreciate  the  valuable  results  of  co-operation  and  competition,  and  awaken  the 
community  to  deeper  interest  in  special  movements.  The  entire  result  is  in- 
variably a  general  upward  trend  in  thought  and  activity.  Beginning  in  New 
York  in  1898,  this  extension  work  is  now  widespread  and  effectual.  Contests 
offering  rewards  in  educational  recognition  or  opportunities  secure  the  co- 
operation of  educational  and  industrial  workers  and  institutions  and  arouse  fruit- 
ful enthusiasm. 

B.  Relation  of  Rural  Schools  to  Better  Housekeeping.  By  E.  C.  Bishop.— 
The  writer  says,  "Better  housekeeping  in  farm  homes  means  better  farming  and 
better  citizenship."  The  change  may  be  accomplished  best  through  the  education 
of  the  school  girl.  The  "Home  Experiment  Department"  in  Nebraska  has  under- 
taken the  task  of  improvement.  Its  members  are  furnished  with  instructions, 
pamphlets,  and  supplies,  and  report  results  of  experiments  monthly.  This  work  is 
systematic  and  forms  nuclei  about  which  local  organizations  may  be  established. 
The  plan  is  weak  in  that  it  leaves  the  pupils  dependent  instead  of  independent 

III.  Rural  School  Libraries.  By  A.  B.  Graham  — The  farmer  and  his  child 
need  to  develop  the  habit  of  reading  for  pastime,  elevation,  and  inspiration. 
School  libraries  have  cultural  value  and  lend  help  to  industries.  They  encourage 
the  building  up  of  private  libraries  and  reading  by  the  fireside.  The  article 
includes  advice  with  reference  to  selecting  books,  means  of  raising  money  for 
books,  and  care  of  books.  The  library  should  make  the  school  a  more  helpful 
social  and  educational  center. 

IV.  The  Rural  School  as  a  Means  of  Developing  an  Appreciation  of  Art 
(Indoor  and  Outdoor).  By  O.  J.  Kern. — Mr.  Kern  reports  progress  made  in 
twelve  years  in  securing  more  attractive  school  grounds  and  school  bouses.  His 
problem  was  to  get  the  teachers,  directors,  children,  and  patrons  in  general  to 
do  this  work.  His  first  call  was  to  the  teacher.  Enthusiastic  teachers  awakened 
the  children,  who  in  turn  aroused  their  parents.  The  camera,  printing-press,  and 
stereopticon  were  used  extensively  and  with  great  success.  Special  bulletins  and 
annual  reports  of  the  schools  in  the  county,  well  illustrated  and  printed  on  good 
paper,  were  mailed  to  patrons  and  exerted  great  influence.  Continued  work  de- 
veloped interest  in  and  taste  for  real  works  of  art.  Grounds  and  buildings  were 
greatly  improved. 

V.  Organised  Recreation  in  Rural  Schools.  By  M.  T.  Scudder.— Play,  the 
author  says,  includes  "all  means  of  passing  one's  leisure  and  recreation  hours." 
"If  he  [the  country  child]  would  play  more  he  would  love  the  country  better, 
see  more  beauty  in  it,  feel  the  isolation  less."  The  State  Normal  School  at 
New  Paltz,  New  York,  six  years  ago  began  holding  weekly  conferences  with 
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teachers,  parents,  and  children  at  country  schools.  Conversations  regarding  the 
physical  and  play  life  of  children  were  among  the  most  interesting.  The  County 
School  Athletic  League  was  formed.  Clean  athletics  at  the  home  school  pre- 
pared for  the  great  annual  field  day  and  play  picnic,  where  all  the  schools  of 
the  community  contested  for  honors.  Group  games  were  found  to  be  especially 
interesting  and  valuable.  Being  brought  together,  the  people  learned  to  know 
and  love  each  other  better,  morals  were  improved,  and  loyalty  to  the  community 
was  fostered. 

VI.  The  General  Problem  of  the  Relation  of  the  Rural  School  to  Community 
Needs:  A  Summary.  By  B.  M.  Davis. — The  efficiency  of  the  rural  school  of  a 
generation  ago,  when  it  sustained  a  close  union  with  the  community,  was  im- 
paired by  changes  in  social  and  industrial  situations.  Readjustment  to  the 
extent  of  restoration  to  a  unity  of  a  higher  type  is  a  present  need.  Solution  of 
phases  of  the  situation  herein  reported  promise  both  the  finding  and  the  solution 
of  the  real  rural-school  problem.  Co-operation,  better-trained  teachers,  adequate 
school  equipment,  and  redirection  in  the  light  of  experiments  already  made  and 
others  to  be  made  will  do  the  work. 

The  book  contains  suggestive  bibliographies,  the  revised  constitution  of  the 
society,  and  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  by  the  society,  February  28,  1910. 
The  reports  included  are  suggestive,  inspiring,  and  authoritative. 
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Domestic  Art  in  Woman's  Education.    By  Axna  M.  Coolev.    New  York: 
Scribner,  191 1.   Pp.  xi+274. 

While  especially  adapted  to  serve  as  a  textbook  for  classes  in  methods  of 
teaching  domestic  art,  this  excellent  work  by  Miss  Cooley  will  perhaps  find  even 
greater  usefulness  as  a  reference  book.  It  should  be  so  used  by  every  teacher 
of  domestic  art  and  by  everyone  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  supervision  of 
those  who  teach  this  subject.  It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  recent  wave 
of  enthusiasm  for  industrial  education  should  have  brought  many  to  teach  do- 
mestic art  who  were  poorly  prepared  for  the  work.  To  such  the  book  should 
come  as  a  special  inspiration  and  incentive  to  higher  standards. 

Miss  Cooley  discusses  not  only  the  general  aspects  of  domestic  art  in  the 
education  of  women,  but  also  the  details  of  the  problem  of  teaching  it  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools.  She  gives  estimates  of  cost  of  equipment ;  outlines 
of  typical  lessons;  and  outlines  of  courses  for  every  grade  in  many  types  of 
schools,  east  and  west,  country,  town,  and  city,  among  the  poor  and  among  the 
well-to-do.  She  also  gives  two  brief  chapters  on  the  subject  in  colleges  and 
other  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

The  book  emphasizes  throughout  the  "thought  content"  that  should  accom- 
pany the  technical  work.  Those  who  have  thought  of  domestic  art  as  merely 
sewing  will  be  interested  to  know  that  it  includes  also  discussion  of  such  sub- 
jects as  the  history  of  dress,  furniture,  silver,  glass,  the  textile  industries,  etc., 
the  artistic  and  appropriate  furnishing  of  various  rooms  of  the  house,  the  manufac- 
ture and  properties  of  textiles,  the  hygiene  of  clothing,  the  study  of  line  and 
color  in  relation  to  the  wearer,  the  economics  of  buying,  the  relative  values  of 
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hand  and  machine  work,  the  ethics  of  shopping,  sweat-shop  labor  and  the  work 
of  the  Consumers*  League,  and  the  suitability  of  clothing  with  reference  to  use 
and  income.  The  only  phase  of  the  subject  that  seems  to  escape  definite  men- 
tion is  the  psychology  of  fashion.  It  would  seem  that  as  valuable  a  social  reform 
could  be  accomplished  by  suggesting  directly  to  the  rising  generation  of  women 
the  need  of  freeing  themselves  from  this  slavery  as  in  discussing  the  sweat-shop 
work  so  frequently  mentioned.  But  this  is  a  small  and  perhaps  only  fancied 
omission  from  a  book  that  suggests  how  domestic  art  will  help  "any  woman  to 
be  a  better  consumer,  producer,  and  home-maker,"  "to  buy  more  economically 
and  wisely,  to  select  with  wisdom  and  good  taste  the  best  and  most  appropriate 
clothing  and  furnishing  for  her  home,  to  manage  it  sy  sterna  teal  ly  for  the  good 
of  all  its  members,  and  to  enter  into  the  problems  of  social  life  intelligently." 

Edna  D.  Day 

The  University  of  Kansas 


The  Short  Story  in  English.  By  Henry  Seidel  Canby.   New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1909.   Pp.  xiit+386.  $1.60. 

It  is  not  solely  an  interest  in  the  short  story  as  an  art-form  that  prompts 
Professor  Canby  in  his  study,  The  Short  Story  in  English.  He  is  concerned  first 
of  all  with  the  history  of  short  fiction  in  English,  and  begins  his  exposition, 
therefore,  with  the  first  short  prose  narratives  to  be  found  in  Early  Middle 
English  literature.  Somewhat  over  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
these  and  their  numerous  posterity  to  the  time  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
interest  for  the  reader  throughout  lying  solely  in  the  exploration  of  a  field  of 
literary  history  scarcely  touched  upon  in  the  manuals  of  literature.  In  reading, 
defining,  classifying,  and  commenting  upon  this  vast  mass  of  fugitive  and,  in 
large  part,  valueless  fiction  the  author  has  done  an  arduous  and  important  piece 
of  research.  Most  of  us  will  thank  him  for  bringing  together  in  this  painstaking 
fashion  knowledge  which  every  student  of  literature  would  wish  to  possess,  but 
which  few  would  have  the  time  and  inclination  to  seek  at  first  hand :  too  much 
literature  intrinsically  worthless  must  be  read  before  any  generalizations  worth 
the  while  are  possible.  In  this  study,  therefore,  the  author  has  produced  a  work 
as  yet  unique  which  must  supplement  the  standard  histories  of  the  novel  in  pre- 
senting the  story  of  the  development  of  prose  fiction  in  English. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  period  of  Washington 
Irving  that  form  of  short  fiction  known  as  the  "tale"  assumes  a  more  artistic 
form  than  is  ever  before  found  in  English  prose.  To  this,  the  forerunner  of 
the  short  story  as  a  recognized  art-form  with  laws  of  its  own,  Professor  Canby 
devotes  some  little  space,  and  follows  with  a  chapter  each  on  Poe  and  Hawthorne, 
who,  intrinsically  important,  are  doubly  so  by  reason  of  their  place  as  early 
masters  of  the  modern  short  story,  opening  up  fields  hitherto  unexplored  and 
perfecting  a  technique  to  which  the  best  short-story  writers  of  our  own  time  owe 
much.  With  Poe  and  Hawthorne  the  short  story  is  set  upon  its  course  of  rapid 
development,  and  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  author  of  this  study  to  discuss 
individually  the  many  worthy  writers.  He  does,  however,  deal  at  some  length 
with  Bret  Harte,  Henry  James,  Stevenson,  and  Kipling,  and  finds  time  for  a 
chapter  or  two  in  which  to  explain  the  recognition  in  England  of  the  short  story 
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as  distinct  from  the  tale,  and,  in  America,  the  development  by  competent  crafts- 
men of  types  of  story  other  than  those  discovered  by  Poe,  Hawthorne,  and  Bret 
Harte.  Altogether  the  work  is  satisfactorily  done  and  with  much  appreciation 
for  the  best  of  contemporary  work.  Yet  the  reader  lays  down  the  book  with  the 
conviction  that  the  technique  of  the  modern  story  has  yet  to  be  treated  with 
authority.  A  critic  such  as  Poe  or  Stevenson,  himself  a  successful  writer  of 
stories,  is  needed  for  the  task. 

Writing  the  Short  Story.  By  J.  Berg  Esenwein.  New  York :  Hinds,  Noble 
&  Eldredge,  1909.   Pp.  441.  $1.25. 

Mr.  Esenwein,  who  as  editor  of  Lippincott's  has  had  much  practical  ex- 
perience in  rejecting  manuscripts  and  has  thereby  developed  theories  as  to  the 
methods  of  salable  fiction,  has  in  his  volume,  Writing  the  Short  Story,  attempted 
to  lay  down  the  lines  upon  which  a  short  story  should  be  constructed.  There  is 
much  advice  which  will  prove  of  value  to  the  writer  who  has  had  some  training, 
many  "tips"  bought  by  someone  with  sad  experience,  and  a  good  deal  of  sound 
criticism  and  comment  culled  from  many  editors  and  critics.  To  one  who  has 
already  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  trade  and  has  come  to  some  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  underlying  all  narrative  writing  the  book  should  take  its 
place  with  other  good  handbooks  and  aid  him  to  a  better  understanding  of  his 
own  defects. 

To  a  beginner,  however,  the  arrangement  of  the  book  with  its  innumerable 
subdivisions  is  sure  to  prove  rather  bewildering  than  helpful.  He  will  be  unable 
to  piece  together  from  scattered  passages  the  simple  principles  underlying  the 
narrative  form.  This  he  needs  as  a  basis  before  he  goes  on  to  a  study  of  the 
difficulties  of  method,  problems  of  introduction,  dialogue,  transitions,  description, 
and  the  like,  which  are  made  evident  only  when  a  story  begins  to  assume  form, 
however  crude.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Esenwein  is  not  sufficiently  academic  in  his 
effort  to  get  at  fundamental  principles,  and  his  arrangement  and  subdivision  of 
his  matter  are  over-complex.  The  fault  is  the  converse  of  the  treatise  of  the 
college  theorist  upon  the  art  of  writing,  and  is  one  which  will  make  the  boqk 
unsatisfactory  for  classroom  purposes.  The  teacher,  however,  as  the  writer, 'may 
derive  from  it  many  helpful  suggestions. 

Modern  Masterpieces  of  Short  Prose  Fiction.  Edited  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Alice  Vinton  Waite  and  Edith  Mendall  Taylor.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  191 1.  Pp.  xxi+408. 

The  editors  of  this  collection  of  short  stories  have  aimed  to  gather  repre- 
sentative stories  which  will  hold  the  interest  of  students  as  well  as  illustrate 
good  narrative  method.  Good  stories  by  Turgenev,  Daudet,  de  Maupassant,  Poe, 
Stevenson,  Kipling,  Hawthorne,  Henry  James,  and  a  few  others,  make  up  the 
volume.  One  wonders,  however,  on  what  principle  Ibsen's  Dolts  House  was 
included.  Was  it  purely  for  local  reasons — was  the  book  designed,  that  is,  solely 
for  use  at  Wellesley,  in  which  college  the  editors  are  instructors? 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


The  National  Education  Association  at  the  San  Francisco  convention 
declared,  among  other  things,  in  favor  of  moral  instruction,  vocational  guid- 
ance, and  fuller  opportunities  to  women  for  higher  technical  training.  On 
the  subject  of  national  appropriations  for  education  the  following  recom- 
mendations are  made:  "We  urge  that  the  national  appropriations  for  study- 
ing problems  involving  the  welfare  of  the  nation's  school  children  be  made 
comparable  in  amount  with  those  annually  made  for  studying  problems  in- 
volving the  welfare  and  conservation  of  the  material  resources  of  the  nation. 
We  ask  that  Congress  increase  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  the  United  States  so  that  it  may  equal  the  salaries  paid  by  the  states, 
municipalities,  and  private  institutions,  to  men  and  women  occupying  educa- 
tional positions  of  the  first  magnitude." 

The  association,  while  recommending  a  wider  use  of  the  school  plant, 
utters  a  note  of  caution  and  holds,  in  order  that  "the  more  subtle  elements 
residing  in  the  educational  atmosphere  of  a  well-regulated  school  be  pre- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

m     NEW  BOOKS 

High  School  Physiography,  S»1fttBrUSSBS 

L.  Bryant,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn;  William  W.  Clendenin,  Wadleigh  High 
School,  New  York;  and  William  T.  Morkey,  Bush  wick  High  School,  Brooklyn.  450  pages.  $1.25. 

J ^i#Vfi  Wn*v/  Frvrmrwtifin     A  Manual  based  on  Lodge's  Vocabulary  of  Sec- 

lmiui  wora  rormazion.  ondary  School  Latini  and  which  groups  and  dassi_ 

fies  all  the  derivatives  used  more  than  once  in  four  Books  of  Caesar,  six  Orations  of  Cicero,  and 
six  Books  of  Virgil.   By  Paul  R.  Jenks,  Flushing  High  School,  New  York.    80  pages,    so  cents. 

9for)£>rtesin  'e  Troneii-ro  lelnnrl    Edited  with  introduction,  notes,  glossary, 

uieven&on  s  1  rea^ure  isiana.  ^  topics  for  study  by  Chxwjjs  rOBebt 

Gaston,  Richmond  Hill  High  School,  New  York.   In  Heath's  English  Classics  Scries.   40  cents. 

t*^o-mi c/>c  w*»  Fnerlich  A  book  to  accompany  the  author's  ''Handbook  of  Com- 
M^XCrciSCS  in  I^ngUSn.  po^on  »  By  E.  C.  Woolley,  Professor  in  University 
of  Wisconsin.   184  pages.   60  cents. 

Fundampnttll*  nf  Aorirvtltnre  By  J.  E.  Halligan,  Experiment  Sta- 
rUflUUTTieniUlS  Or  SIgnCUllUre.    tion,  Louisiana  State  University.  Aims 

to  furnish  the  best  obtainable  information  on  the  various  phases  of  agriculture.  Every  chapter 
is  the  work  of  an  expert.  $1.25. 
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served,  and  the  children  guarded  against  the  unsanitary  conditions  eventually 
following  in  the  wake  of  promiscuous  gatherings,  this  wider  use  of  the 
school  plant  should  be  controlled  exclusively  by  the  school  authorities." 

In  regard  to  the  backward  and  mentally  deficient  child  the  Association 
takes  a  radical  position  in  the  following  declaration :  "It  is  the  sense  of  this 
Association  that  the  compulsory-education  laws  of  states  and  communities 
should  be  so  amended,  developed,  and  extended  that  they  shall  apply  to  all 
children  of  school  age,  without  exception,  and  provide  for  their  training; 
further,  that  the  laws  should  recognize  the  difference  between  the  chronologi- 
cal age  of  a  child  and  his  maturity,  and  that  the  school-age  limit  of  each  indi- 
vidual child  should  be  determined  by  requiring  the  child  to  meet  physical  and 
mental  tests,  even  though  the  child  be  in  years  above  the  age  standard;  in 
other  words,  a  child's  actual  age  should  be  determined  by  physio-psychological 
data  corresponding  to  the  normal  standard  for  the  age  limit  required  by  law. 
All  children  or  persons  failing  to  meet  such  maturity  test  at  the  extreme 
school-age  limit  should  remain  under  public  supervision  and  control  either 
until  they  reach  maturity,  or  permanently." 

The  Association  considers  that  the  "increased  demands  upon  teachers" 
and  the  "increased  cost  of  living"  make  an  inquiry  into  teachers'  salaries 
necessary,  and  has  therefore  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  report  sup- 
plementary to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Teachers'  Salaries,  Tenure, 
and  Pensions,  made  in  1905. 

Announcement  is  made  of  a  new  Journal  of  Experimental  Pedagogy  and 
Training  College  Record,  edited  by  J.  A.  Green  and  published  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

A  new  Elementary  Education  Bill  for  England  and  Wales  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons.  The  chief  aims  of  the  bill  are  to  make 
the  Council  schools  accessible  to  all  children,  to  secure  opportunity  for 
religious  instruction  in  the  Council  schools  and  in  teachers'  training  colleges, 
and  to  prevent  discrimination  against  teachers  because  they  do  not  meet  a 
religious  test  or  do  not  give  religious  instruction. 

Commissioner  of  Education  Philander  P.  Claxton  has  had  a  varied 
experience  in  educational  affairs.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Johns  Hopkins  University,  he  has  been  teacher,  principal,  and 
superintendent  in  the  public  schools  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  He 
has  been  editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education  and  of  the 
Atlantic  Educational  Journal.  He  has  become  familiar  with  higher  education 
as  professor  of  education  in  the  State  Normal  College  for  Women  at  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina,  and  in  the  University  of  Tennessee.  In  the  latter 
position  Commissioner  Gaxton  was  especially  active  in  developing  the  public 
high  schools  of  the  state.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Southern  Edu- 
cation Board  and  of  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission. 
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Germ-Laden  Dust 
Spreads  Disease 

Even  with  modern  systems  of 
ventilation  and  scrupulous  regard 
for  cleanliness,  hospitals  are  ex- 
posed to  germs. 

When  all  the  usual  precautions  have  been  taken 
there  still  remains  the  danger  from  germs  carried 
by  dust  circulating  in  the  air.    An  easy  and  certain 
way  to  keep  down  dust  is  to  use 
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It  catches  the  dust  as  it  settles  on  the  floor  and  holds  it  there. 
In  this  way  the  germ  life  which  clings  to  the  fine  dust  particles  is  pre- 
vented from  circulating  in  the  air  and  endangeni 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  a  special  preparation  and,  so  far  from 
containing  anything  on  which  bacterial  life  can  sustain  itself,  it  kills 
most  of  the  disease  germs  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  It  also 
gives  the  floor  a  cleanly,  finished  appearance. 

Illustrated  booklet  sent  free. 

On  request  we  will  be  pleased  to  tend  any  person 
interested,  free  of  charge,  a  booklet  illustrating  the  advantages 
of  the  use  of  Standard  Floor  Dressing.  This  literature 
should  be  particularly  interesting  to  hospital  workers  and  all 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  promote  hygienic  conditions. 
A  port  card  requesting  information,  will  receive  immediate  attention. 
Not  intended  for  household 
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DORA  M.  ROUNDS,  and  EDITH  M.  TUTTLE 

The  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City 


This  is  an  attempt  to  present  to  ourselves  and  other  high- 
school  teachers  suggestions  for  increasing  our  efficiency.  It  ac- 
cepts the  proposition  that  so  long  as  a  teacher  is  alive  a  teacher 
may  improve.  It  avoids  expressing  any  of  the  innumerable  ex- 
planations and  defenses  of  things  as  they  are,  for  its  purpose  is 
to  feature  workable  means  of  bringing  things  to  what  they  ought 
to  be.  It  claims  no  discoveries,  no  originality;  it  is  a  summary 
of  common  ideas. 

"Retardation,"  "elimination,"  "high-school  mortality"  are 
prominent  terms  in  the  educational  journals  just  now.  They 
are  negative  ideas.  We  want  positive  suggestions.  We  are  more 
interested  in  health  than  in  disease.  We  propose  a  monograph 
on  success  in  school. 

I.    WHAT  WE  ARE  FOR 

The  community  sends  its  children  to  us  expecting  them  to  be 
educated.  It  raises  money  and  pays  it  to  us  in  order  that  the  city 
may  be  uplifted.  The  parents  who  support  us  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  theory  that  a  high  school  is  an  institution  for  preserving 


'This  statement  of  high-school  policy  is  an  abstract  of  eight  paper?  presented  in  a  series 
of  "efficiency  conferences"  conducted  by  heads  of  departments  in  the  Washington  Irving 
High  School  for  Girls,  February  to  May,  iqii. 
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a  course  of  study,  or  maintaining  a  system  of  usages,  or  keeping 
up  a  high  standard,  or  training  some  youngsters  to  be  leaders, 
or  for  supporting  us.  The  people  who  are  supporting  us  care 
little  for  these  things.  They  do  care  for  children.  They  pay 
for  having  the  young  people  trained,  not  for  maintaining  a  given 
grade  of  education.  They  send  us  bright,  stupid,  industrious, 
lazy,  well-behaved,  impudent  children,  not  with  the  idea  that  we 
shall  teach  those  that  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  not  for  a 
decision  that  such  a  child  is  not  fit  for  high  school,  but  for 
having  each  child  improved.  This  is  not  chiefly  a  place  for 
those  who  can  succeed  without  help.  Such  need  us  less  than  the 
others  do.  A  public  high  school  differs  from  an  elementary 
school  chiefly  in  the  age  of  its  children.  We  are  not  elected, 
we  are  not  paid,  to  train  leaders.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  nationality  to  warrant  this  assumption.  Our 
country  was  formed  in  repudiation  of  the  old  idea  of  leaders 
and  followers.  The  Fathers  of  America  established  "universal 
education."  This  means  that  everyone,  rich  or  poor,  is  entitled 
to  our  services.  A  child  may  be  poor  in  brains,  in  effort,  in  ap- 
preciation, in  gratitude,  in  respect,  in  all  which  we  may  have  been 
taught  to  regard  as  high-school  necessities.  Such  a  one  belongs 
here.  Our  inherited  high-school  theory  may  not  accord  with 
this.  If  so,  the  theory  must  disappear.  Scholarship  is  not  our 
chief  business.  Training  the  children  we  receive  and  securing 
more  children  to  train  is  our  business.  The  grade  of  scholarship 
which  best  trains  our  membership  is  the  grade  we  want.  This 
is  not  a  fixed  standard.  It  is  one  thing  in  1910,  another  in  191 1. 
The  chairmen  of  departments  will  keep  it  high  enough;  we  need 
not  worry  about  that. 

High  school  is  not  a  privilege.  It  is  the  right  of  all.  All 
the  parents  are  paying  for  it.  Every  child  of  fourteen  and  up- 
ward needs  it.  An  unschooled  man  or  woman,  who  has  failed 
to  get  the  best  training  possible  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  promises  of  universal  education,  a  disgrace  to  us 
high-school  defenders.  Children  not  in  high  school  should  be 
brought  into  it.  Those  here  should  be  retained  and  benefited.  A 
fair  return  for  money  paid  does  not  consist  in  reports  from  us 
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that  a  child  is  lazy,  unprepared,  or  unfit  to  go  on.  We  are  ex- 
perts devoted  to  the  occupation  of  making  such  children  indus- 
trious, prepared,  and  fit  to  advance. 

We  came  into  this  school  from  many  localities.  Some  of  us 
studied  much  algebra ;  some,  German ;  others,  Latin.  We  never 
studied  New  York  children.  We  must  study  them,  their  previous 
schooling,  their  home  surroundings,  their  mental  characteristics, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  our  algebra,  German,  or  Latin  of 
benefit  to  them.  We  are  to  break  away  from  the  traditional  type 
of  a  study-centered  high  school.  We  are  a  person-centered  high 
school.  The  person  is  the  one  we  are  teaching.  We  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  the  student.  That  is  chiefly  what 
we  are  put  here  for. 

Our  retention  as  teachers  and  our  advancement  are  to  be  con- 
ditioned upon  tests  of  our  successes  as  educators,  not  upon  our 
scholarship,  which  is  merely  our  equipment.  It  is  what  we  do, 
not  what  we  seem  prepared  to  do,  that  is  to  count.  Anyone  who 
has  a  book  can  give  out  and  hear  lessons.  What  we  need  is  to 
exercise  such  personal  influence  as  will  result  in  awakening  the 
self-propelled  energies  of  our  young  folks  to  daily  success.  We 
need  to  know  and  to  use  the  forces  by  which  mankind  is 
awakened:  encouragement,  inspiration,  suggestion,  belief,  ex- 
hortation, compliment,  recognition,  and  praise.  The  negative 
corrective  forces  have  been  used  too  much.  Teaching  originated 
in  love.  It  is  an  expansive  force  requiring  optimism  and  hope. 
Teaching-time  is  so  short  that  the  information  which  instruction 
gives  is  relatively  small.  Unless  it  starts  desires  it  is  a  failure. 
If  it  insists  upon  success  day  by  day  it  will  create  in  each  student 
an  expectation  of  success.  Teachers  must  not  let  the  majority 
of  classes  grow  familiar  with  failure.  Failures  must  be  mini- 
mized, successes  increased. 

H.    PARALYZED  BY  A  MARKING  SYSTEM 

One  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  high-school  teacher's 
rendition  of  service  worth  her  pay  is  often  a  system  of  marking. 
In  our  faculty  are  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  teachers  from  a 
hundred  and  forty  different  previous  schools.    These  teachers 
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bring  with  them  different  traditions  of  marking.  One  of  the 
most  confusing  notions  is  that  a  mark  should  be  a  percentage. 
For  instance,  let  perfection  be  100,  then  it  is  assumed  a  teacher 
can  estimate  what  fraction  of  perfection  each  pupil  is.  This  is 
nonsense.  It  assumes  the  possibility  of  mathematical  exactness 
in  the  estimate  of  living  personalities.  No  one  but  a  teacher  who 
had  substituted  system  for  brains  would  think  of  doing  this. 
If  a  teacher  wants  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  pupils,  she  should 
demand  the  same  treatment  for  herself.  Let  her  maximum  of 
salary  be  considered  as  100  per  cent.  Each  month  let  her  be 
marked  by  percentages  and  paid  that  fraction  indicated  by  her 
rating.  If  the  system  of  percentages  fails  to  apply  with  teachers, 
why  try  to  make  it  a  substitute  for  intelligence  in  the  treatment  of 
students  ?  Whatever  be  the  usage  in  other  high  schools,  there  is 
no  sanction  in  the  New  York  school  system  for  enslaving  a 
teacher's  judgment  by  a  percentage  scale.  Not  since  1902  has 
there  been  any  encouragement  of  it  in  the  by-laws : 

The  rating  shall  in  every  case  be  based  solely  upon  the  pupil's  ability 
to  go  on.  ...  .  The  ratings  shall  be  satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory.  Satis- 
factory is  either  excellent.  A,  or  good,  B. 

That  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  New  York  City  rating 
system.  Our  use  of  figures  is  merely  a  shorthand  expression 
of  the  same  idea.  Satisfactory  is  60,  61,  91,  90,  etc.  Unsatis- 
factory is  59,  48,  io,  etc.  But  60  on  a  scholarship  card  does  not 
mean  60  per  cent  of  anything,  nor  is  it  the  result  of  averaging 
any  daily,  monthly,  or  examination  marks.  The  teacher's  judg- 
ment of  the  pupil's  ability  to  advance  has  not  in  New  York  City 
since  1902  ever  been  restricted  to  mechanical  or  numerical  cal- 
culations. We  may  keep  all  the  records  we  need  day  by  day, 
but,  as  Superintendent  Stevens  says,  we  must  promote  on  what 
a  pupil  can  do,  not  on  what  she  has  done. 

Marks  cannot  be  used  for  rewards  or  punishments.  We 
sometimes  think  that  we  are  constituted  administrators  of  jus- 
tice, and  that  it  is  wrong  to  reward  laziness  by  promotion.  Pro- 
motion is  not  reward.  There  is  no  official  justification  for  this 
view.  Promotion  is  placing  a  student  in  the  highest  grade  in 
which  she  can  do  the  work.   No  one  can  review  the  directions 
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of  all  our  superintendents  without  observing  the  continued  em- 
phasis upon  the  necessity  of  divorcing  reward  and  punishment 
from  the  grading  of  children.  The  normal  condition  of  progress 
would  be  to  have  all  the  children  of  the  same  age  in  the  same 
class,  never  taking  two  years  to  do  one  year's  work.  We  gain 
nothing  by  crying  at  once,  "That  is  impossible."  We  do  gain 
by  setting  that  as  an  ideal  to  offset  the  chilling  indifference  which 
has  wasted  so  many  days  of  children's  time  and  so  many  dollars 
of  parents'  money  by  letting  so  many  students  repeat  so  many 
terms.  A  farmer's  success  is  reckoned  by  the  number  of  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre ;  a  foundry's  value,  by  the  amount  of  un- 
spoiled castings.  We  want  to  be  rated  on  the  number  of  children 
we  educate  in  the  powers  pertinent  to  our  specialties.  The  rat- 
ings we  give  determine  their  advancement.  The  examinations 
given  by  others  are  to  determine  the  kind  of  teaching  we  have 
done. 

III.    THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  MATERIAL 

The  material  of  our  school  is  young  persons  from  thirteen 
to  eighteen  years  old.  They  often  come  to  the  school  bewildered. 
The  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  help  the  student  find  herself,  to 
get  the  working  powers  obedient  to  the  will.  Many  do  not  wake 
up  at  all  during  the  first  year.  Some  are  merely  sent  to  school ; 
they  do  not  come  of  their  own  accord.  But  behind  it  all  is  ex- 
pectation of  success.  We  are  not  to  disappoint  it.  Each  day, 
each  girl  must  advance.  If  our  treatment  of  our  subject  fails 
to  engage  any  pupil,  we  ourselves  fail.  We  cannot  lay  it  to 
machinery,  reports,  and  ratings.  Every  girl's  failure  to  advance 
is  a  failure  of  her  teacher.  It  does  not  help  matters  much  to  lay 
the  failure  to  causes  outside  of  the  teacher's  power.  The  fact 
that  the  teacher's  power  was  not  strong  enough  to  offset  those 
causes  is  a  thing  for  correction,  not  for  justification.  The  be- 
ginning of  our  term  is  the  critical  time.  The  teacher  has  to 
attract  the  pupil.  Of  all  things  in  the  world  a  high-school  teacher 
must  be  engaging.  There  must  be  some  reorganization  of  high 
schools  by  which  the  teacher  will  be  rewarded  for  keeping  the 
beginners  in  school  and  punished  for  letting  them  leave.  If  the 
departmental  system  prevents  responsibility  for  children  and 
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demands  responsibility  for  subjects,  then  let  us  have  done  with 
the  departmental  system  and  get  an  organization  that  will  deter- 
mine what  teachers  succeed  in  keeping  children  in  school  and 
what  teachers  without  concern  let  children  leave. 

The  mill  process  is  a  failure  with  high-school  children.  Girls 
will  come  to  school  if  they  are  happy  there.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  require  algebra  teachers  to  search  for  and  use  the  happiness 
that  lies  in  algebra.  We  have  a  great  variety  of  choices  from 
which  our  patrons  can  select  studies.  But  no  vocational  or  other 
subject  has  divine  inspiration  enough  to  delight  a  young  person. 
The  teacher  is  the  agent  for  that  purpose.  The  educated  person 
is  one  better  prepared  for  a  happy  life.  The  children  we  fail  to 
attract  will  go  on  living  in  our  community.  Each  one  lost  to 
us  is  a  reduction  of  the  progress  of  our  people. 

No  high-school  teacher  is  so  simple  as  to  confuse  happiness 
with  laziness.  Adapting  the  high-school  course  to  the  capacity 
of  all  the  students  does  not  mean  abandonment  of  work.  It 
means  more  skilful  direction  of  work.  It  means  the  ability  to 
show  the  worker  that  she  is  succeeding— not  in  getting  marks, 
but  in  getting  power.  Teachers  look  at  the  negative  side  too  much. 
If  we  tell  the  poorest  one  in  the  class  that  she  is  better  than  when 
she  entered  it,  and  will  be  better  tomorrow,  we  furnish  one 
of  the  most  effective  suggestive  forces  for  luring  her  to  work 
to  be  better  tomorrow.  Success  is  a  positive  force.  Hope  of  it 
draws  ahead.  Reprimand,  overdone,  defeats  its  own  purpose. 
"There  is  so  much  good  in  this  paper  that  it  is  worth  writing 
over,"  gets  a  sloppy  piece  of  work  done  with  more  profit  to  the 
writer  than  a  dozen  condemnations  of  careless  mistakes.  We 
know  that.  But  we  ignore  it,  and  fall  back  upon  a  stupid  tra- 
dition of  teachers  that  we  are  "correctors  of  youth."  We  are 
not  that  We  are  educators — drawers  out  of  powers.  We  are  not 
employed  to  encourage  slovenly  work.  Neither  are  we  hired  to 
condemn  it.  It  is  our  business  to  get  everybody  to  work  better 
than  now. 

Foolish  aloofness  keeps  us  from  knowing  our  material.  If 
we  forbid  our  children  to  speak,  we  shall  never  know  them.  The 
teacher  who  has  a  group  around  her  before  and  after  class  works 
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so  much  more  easily  that  the  time  some  might  think  wasted  more 
than  pays  for  itself.  This  is  the  kind  of  conversation  we  hear : 
"I  used  to  tell  the  time  by  the  cattle  trains  on  that  railroad.  I 
know  a  girl  who  never  saw  a  cow.  I'm  glad  Roosevelt's  getting 
it  in  the  neck.  He  even  tried  to  rule  Egypt.  I  think  it  was  mean 
of  them  to  bring  the  obelisk  from  Egypt  to  Central  Park:  it 
looks  so  lonely  there.  I  love  the  'Idylls  of  the  King.'  I  read  them 
through  the  first  day  we  got  the  book.  My  grandmother  saw 
a  Banshee  before  she  died.  I  think  Burke's  speech  on  concilia- 
tion is  fierce."  A  girl  who  talks  like  that,  says  the  traditional 
teacher,  has  no  place  in  the  high  school.  A  girl  who  talks  like 
that,  say  we,  needs  the  high  school  and  us. 

If  we  are  to  serve  New  York  girls  we  need  to  know  more 
about  them  than  we  do.  We  are  too  well  satisfied  with  the  im- 
ported ideas  that  we  have  brought  here  from  Lewiston  and  Elmira. 
The  main  reason  schools  stand  still  is  because  we  resent  being 
treated  as  in  need  of  reform.  A  course  of  study  with  a  teacher 
cutting  off  and  handing  out  pieces  of  it  every  day  is  the  idea 
some  of  us  have  of  a  high  school.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
That  sort  of  thing  has  been  accepted  and  paid  for.  Now  the 
authorities  are  waking  up  and  saying,  "What  you  are  to  do  is 
to  pass  out  this  nutriment  in  suitable  quantities,  suitably  pre- 
pared, to  see  that  your  family  eats  it  in  that  happy  state  suitable 
for  digestion,  and  that  they  gain  strength  and  health  and  beauty 
thereby.  You  begin  with  a  table  full,  we  insist  that  you  do  not 
end  the  dinner  with  any  vacant  chairs." 

IV.    ADAPTING  OURSELVES 

This  making  the  studies  fit  the  children  instead  of  continuing 
the  old  tradition  of  course-of-study  for  those  who  stand  it  never 
fails  in  a  meeting  of  teachers  to  raise  a  dust-cloud  of  objections. 
A  teacher  can  think  of  so  many  reasons  why  the  children  of  the 
community  cannot  be  educated  that  in  some  faculties  the  entire 
meeting-time  is  devoted  to  showing  that  no  change  of  the  old 
methods  should  be  thought  of.  This  is  the  tendency  that  caused 
John  Gorst  to  remark  that  if  the  American  children  are  to  be 
educated  the  system  of  teaching  must  be  changed  not  only  upon 
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the  demands  of  persons  outside  of  the  schools  but  in  the  face 
of  the  worst  opponents  of  education  there  are:  namely,  the 
teachers  themselves.  We  as  a  high  school  have  had  no  baptism 
of  grace  to  make  us  any  less  worshipful  of  academic  traditions 
than  the  usual  high-school  faculty  is.  We  have  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  would-be  aristocrats  of  learning  as  they,  as  many 
believers  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest  at  the  expense  of  all  the  tax- 
payers ;  as  many  who  would  wave  aside  the  fact  that  we  are  hired 
men  and  women  obligated  to  return,  dollar  for  dollar,  an  output 
of  trained  personalities  who  are  sent  to  us  for  benefit,  not  for 
discouragement.  Norcross  estimates  in  every  high-school  faculty 
10  per  cent  of  workers  who  are  alive  to  study  problems  of  the 
community  and  to  adapt  the  school  to  the  solution,  10  per  cent 
who  are  grafters  obstructing  the  growth  of  efficiency,  and  80 
per  cent  who  are  capable  of  efficient  work  if  they  are  held  to  it. 
Every  high  school  tells  itself  that  it  is  better  than  it  is.  We 
have  heard  compliments  for  this  one.  This  committee,  how- 
ever, was  constituted  because  of  a  feeling  that  much  advancement 
of  service  is  possible  in  this  school,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  keeping 
more  girls  in  school,  keeping  them  longer,  and  paying  more  at- 
tention to  their  progress  day  by  day. 

Your  committee  has  discussed  the  question  of  fitting  the  food 
to  the  patient.  We  believe  that  the  critical  period  is  the  first 
year.  We  have  consulted  superintendents,  only  to  find  that, 
instead  of  insisting  that  the  course  of  study  is  responsible  for 
so  many  withdrawals  and  so  many  failures,  the  superintendents 
say  that  there  is  a  regrettable  tendency  among  weak  teachers  to  use 
the  course  of  study  as  an  excuse  for  failure.  The  course  of 
study  can  be  covered  by  every  child  who  gets  into  the  high  school. 
Everyone  has  the  mental  power  for  it.  It  is  our  business  to 
awaken  this  power  and  to  direct  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  by- 
laws, in  the  directions  of  superintendents,  or  in  anything  else 
except  a  teacher's  perverse  assumption,  that  justifies  pushing 
along  through  a  course  of  study  faster  than  any  of  the  children 
can  follow,  or  dawdling  along  so  slowly  that  any  of  the  children 
lose  interest.  The  course  of  study  is  there;  the  pupil  is  there. 
If  the  teacher  cannot  make  them  fit,  the  teacher  is  to  blame. 
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V.    TAKING  MONEY  FIXES  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  present-day  demand  upon  high  schools  is  responsibility. 
How  does  that  affect  us  ?  It  resolves  itself  into  finance.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  are  paid  by  the 
people  to  maintain  this  school.  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  this  money  go  to  us  personally.  We  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gard ourselves  as  above  business  and  incapable  of  measurement 
by  dollars  and  cents,  yet  the  past  ten  years  have  made  it  more 
clear  that  one  of  the  best  things  that  can  happen  to  us  is  the 
realization  that  education  is  public  business  and  that  a  dollar- 
and-cents  measurement  is  inevitable.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  princi- 
pal to  give  to  the  city  returns  for  this  investment.  Who  are  the 
chief  agents?  We  are.  As  Dewey  remarks,  "We  teachers  are 
the  only  educators  in  the  system."  What  the  children  get  de- 
pends upon  what  we  do.  The  ultimate  responsibility  rests  upon 
us,  not  upon  children  nor  upon  parents ;  for  no  money  whatever 
is  paid  to  them.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  therefore  for  a  teacher  to 
say,  "I  cannot  educate  this  child;  it  is  the  child's  fault"  The 
proper  answer  is,  "You  are  employed  and  paid  to  educate  just 
the  kind  of  children  that  are  sent  to  you.  Their  successes  are 
to  your  credit,  their  failures  lie  at  your  door."  It  is  useless  to 
say,  "This  is  the  worst  class  I  ever  had;  this  class  is  below 
grade,"  etc.  A  physician  cannot  berate  patients  because  they 
are  sick.  It  is  nothing  that  we  are  doctors  of  philosophy.  The 
question  is,  What  can  our  children  do  after  meeting  us  for  a 
term  ?  It  is  a  principal's  duty  to  insist  that  teachers  attract  chil- 
dren to  the  school  and  that  teachers  both  make  the  studies  fit 
the  children  and  make  the  children  fit  the  studies.  It  does  not 
mean  our  knowing  a  subject,  it  means  our  awakening  the  slug- 
gard. That  is  what  sluggards  are  for.  That  is  what  we  are 
for.  If  a  man  prepares  himself  as  an  advertisement-writer  no 
one  pays  him  on  the  basis  of  the  college  he  attended,  no  one 
judges  him  by  his  methods,  or  by  his  effort ;  he  is  judged  only  by 
the  number  of  customers  secured  by  his  advertisements.  That 
is  what  we  need:  a  system  by  which  the  teacher  who  attracts, 
retains,  and  educates  children  will  be  paid  in  accordance  with  her 
success.   We  suffer  from  lack  of  competition.   Tenure  of  posi- 
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tion  rewards  the  lazy  and  indifferent  teacher  equally  with  the 
successful.  We  should  have  a  salary  system  by  which  increases 
depend  upon  the  success  shown  by  the  testing  of  our  work. 
Some  high  schools  have  it  already.  It  is  a  merit  system  that 
promises  better  work  for  higher  pay  and  corrects  the  awful  error 
that  a  teacher's  pay  is  for  the  position  instead  of  for  the  work 
done.  In  the  schools  where  this  system  of  better  pay  for  better 
work  is  in  practice  there  is  life  and  efficiency  which  were  impos- 
sible under  the  old  system  of  pay  for  length  of  service.  It  gives 
the  teacher  the  stimulus  which  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  and  the 
author  have :  that  of  a  reputation  to  make  and  rewards  to  win. 

So  long  as  we  see  no  connection  between  our  pay  and  our 
success  we  must  be  moved  by  such  motives  as  are  available.  We 
must  expect  our  supervisors  to  keep  us  advised  of  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  school:  the  attraction,  retention,  and  education  of 
all  the  children  it  will  hold.  We  must  bid  good-bye  to  the  dear 
old  fallacies  of  by-gone  days:  that  high-school  mortality  is  in- 
evitable and  none  of  our  concern;  that  only  the  bright  and  in- 
dustrious and  willing  and  superior  are  expected  to  remain ;  and 
that  when  we  have  assigned,  explained,  and  heard  a  lesson,  our 
responsibility  ends.  We  high-school  teachers  are  not  very  highly 
regarded  in  America.  It  is  our  own  fault.  We  have  not  more 
than  scratched  the  shell  of  the  problem  yet.  Dr.  Andrew  S. 
Draper  says  we  have  wasted  the  lives  of  the  children.  Statistics 
show  that  for  every  child  who  is  attracted  even  to  enter  a  high 
school,  eighty-four  others  never  darken  its  doors.  We  have  no 
cause  to  blow  a  trumpet  yet.  Rather  in  humility  and  contrition 
ought  a  high-school  teacher  to  acknowledge  repentance  for  past 
defenses  of  an  untenable  and  un-American  proposition,  and  to 
meet  the  future  with  a  promise  to  set  about  the  education  of 
all  children,  rich  and  poor,  fit  and  unfit. 

VI.    THE  CASE  REDUCED  TO  THEOREMS 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  it  appears  that  "retardation,"  "elimina- 
tion," "mortality"  are  due  to  many  causes,  but  dwelling  on  them 
will  not  help  us  much.  The  word  has  gone  out  from  the  super- 
intendent's office  that  the  disease  is  to  be  studied  and  cured. 
Instead  of  following  a  time-worn  custom  of  educators  and  col- 
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lecting  one  thousand  and  one  reasons  why  these  things  cannot 
be  cured,  let  us  banish  as  useless  and  disheartening  all  negative 
defenses  and  rise  up  to  welcome  the  new  order  of  high-school 
procedure  as  if  we  had  asked  for  it. 
These  are  our  dicta : 

1.  Each  one  of  us  accepts  something  between  three  and  a 
half  dollars  and  fifteen  dollars  for  every  day  we  spend  in  com- 
pany with  our  school  children. 

2.  It  is  paid  by  all  the  parents  and  citizens. 

3.  It  is  paid  for  the  advantage  of  each  child  of  high-school 
age. 

4.  Each  pupil  should  be  given  each  day  something  that  she 
can  do. 

5.  She  should  do  it. 

6.  If  she  does  not,  the  system  is  by  so  much  a  failure. 

7.  I  am  responsible  for  each  failure  in  my  department. 

8.  The  teacher  of  yesterday  could  say  to  the  pupil,  "If  you 
fail  it  is  your  own  fault." 

9.  I  cannot  say  that. 

10.  It  is  my  business  to  know  and  to  use  all  the  influences 
preventive  of  failure  until  I  get  the  effective  specific. 

11.  Positive,  hopeful,  encouraging  suggestions,  coupled  with 
the  well-known  observation  that  hard  work  wins  and  is  a  pleas- 
ure, are  excellent  medicines. 

12.  Every  study  of  successful  teachers  shows  prominent  use 
of  these  tonics. 

13.  They  are  the  official  remedies  prescribed  (Eighth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York,  p.  77). 

14.  I  not  only  have  to  use  them  but  I  am  obligated  to  secure 
success. 

15.  The  critical  period  is  the  student's  first  year. 

16.  I  must  give  the  first-year  children  more  successful  treat- 
ment. 

17.  There  are  powers  of  success  within  me  which  brought 
me  through  high  school  and  college. 

18.  If  to  these  I  add  powers  of  inspiration,  encouragement, 
and  suggestion,  my  success  as  an  educator  is  sure. 
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The  change  from  wagon  to  railway,  trolley,  automobile,  and 
aeroplane,  from  letter  to  telegraph  and  telephone,  from  hand- 
power  to  steam  and  electricity,  are  but  a  few  of  the  externals 
of  an  age  of  profound  transition.  The  financial,  political,  social, 
moral,  and  intellectual  revolution  that  has  accompanied  the  ma- 
terial reconstruction  is  of  equal  magnitude  and  of  more  basal 
import.  No  less  radical  is  the  alteration  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  field  of  education,  and  here  as  elsewhere  the  static  stage 
has  not  been  reached.  All  indications  point  to  further  changes 
as  radical  as  any  in  the  past,  and  no  man  can  with  safety  predict 
the  forms  that  will  prevail.  As  a  consequence,  we  may  not 
lull  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  what  has  been  will  be,  nor 
rest  in  the  assurance  that  systems  and  methods  should  be  main- 
tained for  the  sole  reason  that  they  have  till  now  sufficed.  The 
lessons  of  experience  never  cease  to  be  valuable,  but  to  be  ready 
for  the  morrow  we  must  test  them  by  the  fundamentals,  by  the 
sound  educational  principles  that  hold  for  all  times  and  for  all 
surroundings.  There  is  today  an  especially  potent  call  for  the 
open  mind.  But  an  open  mind  involves  mind  as  well  as  openness 
— the  receptiveness  must  be  intelligent.  AH  change  involves  dis- 
turbance, discomfort,  loss  of  time  and  energy,  relegation  to  the 
scrap-heap,  along  with  the  outworn,  of  materials  that  are  still 
serviceable.  Changes  can  be  justified  only  if  there  is  a  reason- 
able basis  for  expectation  that  they  will  result  in  a  sum-total  of 
ultimate  gain. 

Thus  the  question  of  determining  the  place  of  modern  lan- 
guages in  American  education  is  closely  joined  to  the  broader 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club  at  Ann  Arbor,  March  30,  1911. 
A  few  copies  of  this  and  the  papers  by  Professor  Kuersteiner  and  President  Noll  en  (Tim 
School  Review,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  550-68)  will  be  available  for  distribution.  Those  desiring  a 
copy  may  address  (inclosing  a  two-cent  stamp)  Mr.  Louis  P.  Jocetyn,  secretary  of  the 
Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club,  541  South  Division  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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question  of  the  relation  of  American  education  to  the  changing 
structure  of  our  country.  What  their  place  now  is,  and  whether 
it  is  justified,  can  best  be  determined  by  the  history  of  our 
studies.  What  that  place  should  be  in  the  future  must  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  careful  thought  and  cautious  testing.  What  that 
place  will  be  depends  on  us — on  our  receptiveness,  our  intelli- 
gence, our  fidelity. 

The  undisputed  right  of  the  modern  languages  to  more  than 
a  precarious  and  incidental  place  in  our  curricula  is  not  of  long 
standing.  Looked  upon,  now  as  a  trade  equipment,  now  as  an 
accomplishment,  they  were  ranked  with  commercial  bookkeeping 
and  tables  of  foreign  exchange,  or  with  fencing  and  piano- 
playing;  their  fitting  teacher,  a  German  clerk  in  a  counting-room 
or  the  local  dancing-master.  When  taught  in  our  schools,  these 
subjects  were  held  in  scant  esteem.  Latin  and  Greek  looked 
down  on  them  in  cold  disdain,  and  the  highest  dignity  which 
could  be  hoped  was  that  a  teacher  of  the  ancient  languages  should 
add  them  to  his  subjects  as  a  pastime.  Such  was  our  rank  but 
a  generation  back.  When  a  call  was  issued  in  1883  for  the  con- 
ference of  modem-language  teachers  that  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  one  of  the 
leading  university  presidents  said  to  the  prime  mover  of  the 
conference:  "And  will  you  not  have  my  Chinese  laundryman 
address  you  ?  He  is  past-master  in  one  of  your  living  languages." 
In  1886  the  first  periodical  devoted  to  modern  languages  was 
issued,  and  its  initial  number  appeared  with  but  one  name  on  the 
subscription  list.  No  need  to  be  ashamed  of  or  to  regret  these 
inauspicious  beginnings.  It  is  well  that  every  step  of  progress 
had  to  be  earned,  every  advance  in  esteem  to  be  merited.  Not 
through  inherited  position,  not  by  favoritism,  it  must  be  then  by 
the  merit  of  the  cause  that  the  quality  of  the  teacher  and  his 
courses  and  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  subject  have  grown  so 
mightily.  The  Modern  Language  Association  counts  eleven  hun- 
dred members :  the  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation, Modern  Language  Notes,  Modern  Philology,  The  Journal 
of  English  and  Germanic  Philology,  The  Romanic  Review,  come 
monthly  or  quarterly  to  our  desks;  the  earlier  professorship  of 
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modern  languages  in  college  and  university  has  been  replaced 
by  separate  teaching  for  German  and  for  French  in  almost  all 
cases,  and  for  Spanish  or  Italian  in  many  instances;  German  or 
French,  or  both,  are  now  taught  in  all  the  leading  secondary 
schools.  And  the  strife  between  the  ancients  and  the  moderns 
no  longer  exists.  Our  aristocratic  elder  sisters  do  not  send  us 
to  the  nursery  for  our  bread  and  milk  when  there  is  company 
to  dinner,  nor  are  they  now  unwilling  that  we  should  have  young 
admirers  of  our  own.  They  have  not  only  ceased  to  snub  us, 
but  are  glad  to  join  forces  in  vieing  iwith  the  attractiveness  of 
the  athletic  young  cousins  who  have  opened  up  bakeries  and 
cabinet-makers'  shops  on  the  ground  floor,  whose  energy  and 
aggressiveness  are  an  excellent  stimulus,  but  whose  moving  in 
makes  us  all  sit  close  and  taxes  the  resources  of  the  house.  Con- 
ceits aside,  classics  and  modern  languages  are  a  great  source  of 
strength  each  to  the  other.  It  is  they  of  the  classics  who  have 
set  the  example  which  serves  as  a  constant  guide  in  developing 
the  effectiveness  of  language  as  a  discipline;  while  we  perhaps 
have  been  able  to  throw  light  on  the  essential  problem  of  asso- 
ciating language  with  life,  of  aiding  the  pupil  to  feel  that  lan- 
guage is  more  than  a  declining,  conjugating,  parsing,  and 
scanning  machine.  Not  that  this  has  ever  been  the  attitude  of 
the  representative  teacher  of  the  classics,  but  our  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  contact  with  the  life  behind  the  languages  we  teach 
enables  us  to  point  more  readily  the  way  to  prevent  its  being  the 
attitude  of  the  pupil. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  far  from  excessive  to  main- 
tain that  the  rapid  and  substantial  advance  of  modern-language 
work  in  America  in  the  past  thirty-five  years  demonstrates  its 
vitality  and  usefulness  and  gives  fine  promise.  The  foundations 
are  laid:  what  ought  the  superstructure  to  be?  Is  it  in  us  to 
build  for  the  future ;  to  distinguish  permanent  values  from  quick 
and  showy  returns?  Our  subjects  have  an  assured  place  in 
American  education;  we  must  give  our  thought  and  energy  to 
its  being  the  proper  place.  I  should  like  to  consider  for  a  while 
the  essentials  of  modern-language  teaching  if  that  place  is  to 
be  attained. 
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The  living  languages  have  a  concrete  utility — a  commercial 
value  that  can  be  demonstrated  and  that  has  been  an  impetus  in 
their  extension  in  the  schools,  even  though  it  is  nothing  like  so 
manifest  here  as  in  many  other  countries.  Small  need  to  argue 
with  a  Swiss  that  he  should  be  a  polyglot,  when  he  can  hardly 
walk  out  of  a  morning  to  stretch  his  legs  without  coming  in 
contact  with  at  least  three  languages;  when  the  material  pros- 
perity, not  only  of  many  individuals  but  of  the  very  nation, 
hinges  upon  making  captious  travelers  comfortable  in  half  a 
dozen  tongues.  The  part  the  schoolmaster  played  in  preparing 
the  victories  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  or  in  rendering  possible 
the  commercial  strides  of  the  empire  has  been  an  ever-present 
object  lesson  to  Germany  and  to  the  adjacent  nations.  But  in 
the  United  States  we  have  remained  walled  off,  not  alone  by 
mighty  oceans  on  the  east  and  west,  by  commercial  barriers  on 
the  north  and  south,  but  by  our  absorption  in  the  development 
of  a  great  country  not  yet  peopled.  Now  we  are  learning  that 
trade  is  a  world-question;  that  permanent  prosperity  depends 
on  outlets  in  the  markets  of  all  nations;  that  when  we  compete 
by  letter  or  in  person  for  our  share  of  commerce  we  must  be  able 
to  write  or  talk,  as  do  our  rivals,  in  languages  the  buyer  can 
understand,  and  that  we  must  know  enough  of  his  habits  and  his 
modes  of  thought  to  find  common  bases  of  interest.  While  we 
slept,  or  read  David  Harum,  or  discussed  the  baseball  score,  the 
rich  trade  of  South  America  has  gone  to  other  bidders.  This  is 
no  negligible  factor,  no  unimportant  detail,  and  yet — and  yet — 
if  that  be  the  ground  of  our  teaching  languages,  we  should  plan 
our  courses  in  the  schools  somewhat  in  this  order:  Portuguese; 
Spanish ;  Chinese ;  Tagalog ;  and  we  should  make  the  chief  aims : 
commercial  letter-writing;  phrases  of  barter;  the  terminology  of 
poker,  pinochle,  or  whatever  game  it  be  that  international  drum- 
mers affect.  And,  after  all,  still  keeping  the  practical  stand- 
point, what  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  an  average  high  school 
would  ever  find  occasion  to  put  this  equipment  into  service? 
Viewed  still  more  broadly,  is  education  in  language  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  power  to  rattle  off  set  phrases  in  a  foreign  tongue? 
If  so,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  cope  as  educated  types  with  the 
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flunkeys  of  any  cosmopolitan  hotel.  It  is  not  thus  that  we  meas- 
ure educational  values.  The  broader  contact  with  world-inter- 
ests that  comes  from  a  study  of  foreign  languages  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  languages  themselves  is  of  importance  and 
value  from  a  commercial  standpoint;  but  if  this  be  the  sole  or 
even  the  main  aim  of  their  study  they  fail  to  justify  themselves, 
not  alone  in  their  cultural  value,  but  even  from  a  practical  point 
of  view.  The  school  of  commerce  or  the  Berlitz  school  can  do 
this  work  more  effectively  than  we,  and  doing  it  alone  for  such 
as  have  need  or  wish  for  it  can  save  us  from  burning  up  the 
house  each  time  we  wish  to  roast  a  pig. 

If,  in  our  general  school  system,  a  widespread  teaching  of 
the  modern  languages  cannot  be  justified  by  their  commercial 
value,  no  more  can  it  be  defended  merely  and  alone  on  the  ground 
of  their  utility  as  spoken  media.  Pleasant  as  it  may  be,  and 
helpful  withal,  for  the  American  to  converse  with  the  native  in 
his  own  tongue  when  he  journeys  across  the  water,  we  who  have 
taught  know  all  too  well  that,  in  the  time  it  is  possible  to  allot, 
the  average  pupil  will  not  learn  to  speak  German  or  French. 
The  best  that  can  be  accomplished,  and  the  most  it  is  wise  to 
aim  for  under  our  present  system,  is  to  give  him  a  solid  founda- 
tion in  the  structure  of  the  language  and  a  facility  in  reading, 
and  along  with  this  to  accustom  his  ear  to  the  sound  of  the  lan- 
guage when  spoken — a  hearing  knowledge  rather  than  a  speaking 
knowledge — so  that  if  opportunity  offer  for  him  to  practice  the 
speech  he  may  at  least  be  equipped  to  utilize  this  opportunity 
wisely  and  successfully.  This  we  owe  to  our  pupils ;  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  them,  to  those  who  will  never  have  this 
opportunity,  we  also  owe  that  the  courses  shall  not  be  shaped 
to  the  use  of  the  minority  at  the  cost  of  the  others. 

The  vitality  of  the  modern  languages  as  a  subject  in  the 
American  school  depends  on  none  of  these  externals,  but  must 
find  its  source  and  determine  its  ultimate  measure  on  the  basis 
of  the  two  old,  unchanging,  and  unchangeable  factors  of  educa- 
tion :  the  value  as  a  training  for  the  mind,  as  a  discipline ;  and 
the  cultural  value.  These  are  the  fundamentals;  the  practical 
values  already  mentioned  are  the  accessories ;  not  to  be  exagger- 
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ated,  not  to  be  neglected;  hurtful  if  they  replace,  but  valuable 
if  brought  into  proper  relation  to,  the  essentials. 

But,  says  the  critic,  you  are  repeating  the  reasons  advanced 
for  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  on  which  the  classics  are  wag- 
ing a  fight  of  uncertain  outcome  to  hold  their  own  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  Can  we  not  choose  a  better  strategic  position  than 
this,  which  seems  at  present  to  be  resulting  for  them  in  few  vic- 
tories and  some  reverses?  I  answer  deliberately:  No!  As  sub- 
jects with  a  commercial,  concrete  value  easily  measured  in  dimes 
and  dollars,  easily  applicable  in  later  life  to  business  ends,  the 
languages  cannot  vie  with  the  natural  sciences,  cannot  even  vie 
with  history  or  social  science,  cannot  vie,  I  may  add,  with  bread- 
making  or  carpet-laying  or  gas-fitting  or  clothes-cleaning.  Our 
opportunity  lies  in  joining  forces  with  the  defenders  of  the 
classics  for  the  maintenance  of  education  in  its  full  meaning  as 
distinguished  from  technical  and  business  preparation.  The 
natural  sciences  have  educational  value  as  a  discipline,  but  are 
inadequate  on  the  cultural  side;  historical,  political,  and  social 
science  have  cultural  value,  but  are  inferior  to  language  as  a 
discipline.  The  languages  combine  the  two  values  as  does 
nothing  else.  It  may  be  that  we  live  in  an  age  and  a  country  in 
which  the  tendencies  are  against  a  full  appreciation  of  our  atti- 
tude; the  more  potent  then  the  demand  that  we  stand  unitedly 
and  aggressively  for  the  things  of  which  our  youth  have  need. 
We  might  relax  our  watchfulness  in  a  nation  of  idealists,  or 
there  make  way,  without  loss,  for  the  physicist  or  the  chemist ; 
here  we  are  needed,  and  here  we  need,  as  nowhere  else,  to  stand 
for  the  best  we  represent.  If  we  do  our  duty  and  if  we  measure 
up  to  our  mission  the  outcome  is  not  doubtful.  We  are  at  the 
flood-tide  of  the  conditions  that  have  turned  our  people  to  the 
material  side  of  life;  to  build  for  and  to  help  shape  the  coming 
conditions  is  our  opportunity,  and  can  alone  be  our  justification. 
The  study  of  the  classics  has  lost,  at  least  relatively,  some  of  its 
extension:  is  there  no  connection  between  this  fact  and  the 
decline,  which  we  hear  so  loudly  deplored,  of  accuracy  and  of 
style  in  the  English  written  in  our  schools?  Has  not  England, 
where  the  classics  better  maintain  their  rank,  a  superiority  over 
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us  in  this?  And  in  measuring  the  causes  of  the  increased 
pressure  on  the  classics  as  a  subject  in  the  schools,  we  must  not 
forget  the  competition  of  the  modern  languages.  Our  develop- 
ment has  meant  that  they  must  share  their  space  with  us.  After 
all,  if  Greek  has  largely  disappeared,  and  if  Latin  has  failed 
to  strengthen  its  hold,  the  total  of  language  work  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  is  far  greater  than  it  was  a  generation  back,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  students  are  giving  at  least  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  their  time  to  language  study  as  they  then  did.  The 
question  thus  becomes  whether  we  of  the  modern  languages  are 
properly  fulfilling,  shall  properly  fulfil,  our  part  of  the  work. 
There  is  no  obligation  on  us  to  seek  to  impinge  further  on  the 
space  the  classics  have  occupied.  Viewed  merely  from  a  selfish 
standpoint,  our  work  is  lightened  and  rendered  more  effective 
by  all  the  Latin  and  all  the  Greek  the  pupil  studies.  There  is 
obligation  on  us,  and  on  the  teachers  of  the  classics  as  well,  that 
we  shall  unitedly  work  to  attain  the  educational  ends  that  we 
believe  language  study  serves ;  and  upon  us  there  rests  the  duty 
of  serving  these  ends  as  effectively  as  they.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  students'  grasp  of  English  is  showing  diminution,  it  lies 
with  us  to  question  gravely  whether  we  of  the  modern-language 
group  are  accomplishing  the  part  we  have  assumed  in  language 
work  as  effectively  as  the  classic  teacher. 

So  far  as  regards  cultural  value,  the  study  of  the  speeches  of 
modern  Europe  affords  opportunities  that  are  equal  to  the  best. 
The  broadening  influence  of  contact  with  the  thought  of  other 
nations  through  the  medium  of  the  original  language  lies,  first, 
in  the  close  connection  between  thought  and  its  form  of  ex- 
pression. Each  people  has  its  own  sequence  of  ideas,  its  own 
stylistic  forms,  its  own  shadings  of  vocabulary.  Attempts  at 
literal  rendering  give  only  translations  devoid  of  artistic  quali- 
ties and  incapable  of  renewing  in  the  reader  the  impression  the 
writer  is  seeking  to  transmit.  Truly  good  translation,  on  the 
other  hand,  involves  the  thorough  recasting  of  the  foreign  form 
of  expression,  and,  while  the  result  may  be  a  correct  rendering 
of  the  thought,  expressed  in  excellent  English,  such  an  interpre- 
tation is  a  triumph  for  the  translator  rather  than  for  the  trans- 
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lated.  Goethe  seated  at  our  side,  speaking  in  flawless  English  of 
today,  would  be  a  wonderful  table-companion,  but  could  never 
carry  us  out  of  ourselves  into  a  new  realm  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing as  can  the  Goethe  of  Weimar. 

The  second  great  opportunity  for  culture  from  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  consists  in  the  insight  this  study  gives,  not 
alone  into  the  literature,  but  into  the  life,  the  social  structure, 
the  art — into  the  whole  civilization  of  those  who  think  and 
feel  in  other  ways  than  we,  and  whose  thoughts  find  expression 
in  other  words  and  in  other  acts  than  ours.  Here  is  where  Ger- 
man or  French,  Italian  or  Spanish,  is  a  priceless  domain.  Much 
as  the  archaeologist  has  learned,  familiar  as  we  are  with  many 
details  of  the  life  of  the  past,  our  knowledge  of  the  nations  that 
have  ceased  to  be  cannot  compare  with  the  insight  we  can  gain 
into  the  civilization  of  our  neighbors;  and  the  power  to  make 
our  subjects  living,  vivid  realities  is  mightily  augmented  by  fa- 
miliarity with  habits  and  surroundings  and  by  nearness  in  time 
and  place.  The  man  of  culture  is  not  merely  he  who  knows  the 
thought,  the  feeling,  the  art,  the  life  of  others;  though  possessed 
of  the  widest  knowledge,  he  is  still  narrow  who  interprets  all 
things  in  terms  of  his  own  attitude,  who  remains  ever — how  hard 
this  to  escape! — the  center  of  his  universe.  The  hall-mark  of 
culture  is  the  power  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  others,  to  compre- 
hend even  where  we  do  not  acquiesce,  to  interpret  not  in  our 
terms  but  in  the  terms  of  him  who  speaks.  A  man  of  culture, 
taking  his  Don  Quixote  from  the  table,  becomes  straightway  a 
Spaniard  of  the  olden  days.  Let  another  try  to  read,  Don  Quix- 
ote remains  a  keyless  puzzle,  or  is  solved  in  terms  of  a  Sam  Jones 
or  a  Coxie.  A  man  steeped  in  French  thought  and  life  is  likely 
to  find,  when  speaking  in  French,  that  the  substance  as  well  as 
the  form  of  what  he  says  is  at  times  altered :  that  he  is  thinking 
and  speaking  from  the  French  point  of  view,  and  is  saying  things 
it  does  not  come  to  him  to  say  when  his  medium  is  English. 
When  in  Paris  do  as  the  Parisians  do  is  a  safe  precept  only  if 
we  choose  the  right  Parisians  as  our  models ;  but  when  in  Paris, 
whether  in  body  or  spirit,  look  if  you  can  on  things  Parisian 
through  the  Parisian's  eyes.   The  acquisition  of  power  of  self- 
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detachment,  so  difficult  to  attain,  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
provincialism,  of  chauvinism,  is  furthered  in  no  way  better  than 
by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  peoples  who  reject  much  that  we 
accept  and  accept  much  that  we  reject ;  yet  who  live  in  our  day, 
have  the  same  general  material,  moral,  and  intellectual  problems 
to  face,  and  are  meeting  them  at  times  not  so  well,  at  times 
better  than  we.  This  is  a  kind  of  contact  with  things  new  which 
adds  not  alone  to  our  resources  but  to  our  resourcefulness. 

There  is  a  further  broadening  effect  of  language  that  carries 
with  it  far-reaching  results  when  the  languages  are  those  of  our 
contemporaries.  Small-minded  confidence  in  superiority  over 
those  who  do  not  speak  and  act  and  think  as  we  is  bred  of 
ignorance  and  cannot  long  resist  the  admiration  which  comes 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  best  in  their  literature  and  life.  And 
on  this  follows  a  diminution  of  the  hostility  between  nations  and 
a  strengthening  of  the  forces  that  are  at  work  for  peace.  Keen 
international  rivalry  for  political  and  commercial  supremacy 
cannot  but  continue  to  occasion  enmities,  but  every  pupil  whom 
we  bring  to  understand  the  language  and  the  thought  of  a  foreign 
country  gives  an  added  impetus  to  the  growing  spirit  of  friendli- 
ness and  conciliation. 

Now,  granted  that  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  has 
the  requisites  for  satisfying  this,  the  cultural  requirement  in  edu- 
cation, what  is  its  fitness  as  a  discipline  ?  No  one  would  question 
that  it  furnishes  valuable  training  for  the  mind,  that  it  develops 
the  reasoning  powers;  but  is  it  at  all  to  be  compared  in  this 
respect  with  the  study  of  the  classic  languages?  Many  will  be 
disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  James  Bryce,  who,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  gave  the  preference  to 
the  languages  rich  in  inflections.  Still,  I  believe  it  is  not  too  much 
to  maintain  that  French  or  German,  when  properly  taught,  may 
be  made  as  effective  a  discipline  for  the  mind  as  Latin  or  Greek. 
A  rich  inflectional  system  does  undoubtedly  furnish  an  excellent 
basis  for  drill  in  grammatical  relations,  a  drill  all  the  more  valu- 
able as  an  incentive  to  thought  because  it  is  lacking  in  English 
and  thus  forces  the  pupil  to  acquire  forms  of  analysis  to  which 
he  is  unaccustomed.    Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  differ- 
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ences  of  the  modern  European  languages  from  the  English  are 
often  of  a  type  which  does  not  so  quickly  show  on  the  surface, 
they  are  none  the  less  innumerable,  and  the  very  fact  that  in 
many  cases  they  do  not  disclose  themselves  at  the  first  glance 
is  an  aid,  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  teacher,  to  training  in  accurate 
thought.  The  opportunity  for  this  training  begins  with  the  first 
lesson  in  pronunciation.  It  remained  wholly  unutilized  under  the 
old  system  of  teaching,  when  the  foreign  sounds  were  simply  re- 
placed by  their  nearest  English  equivalents,  and  when  such 
sounds  as  have  not  even  a  faint  reflection  in  our  language  were 
explained  by  incorrect  descriptions  or  crude  directions  such  as 
these:  "The  French  u  has  a  sound  precisely  agreeing  with  that 
of  the  German  modified  w";  "To  pronounce  French  u,  start  as 
if  you  were  going  to  say  oo  and  quickly  say  ee"  How  many 
times,  as  a  boy,  I  strove  to  put  these  directions  into  practice, 
invariably  ending  up  with  an  English  u  or  an  English  el  Today, 
proper  instruction  in  pronunciation  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the 
speech-organs  for  each  sound,  accompanied  by  constant  illustra- 
tion and  practice ;  next  moves  on  to  explanation  and  practice  in  the 
methods  of  syllable-building  and  stress ;  and  can  then  be  readily 
extended  to  the  word  or  the  word-group.  Such  clear  and  simple 
treatises  as  Nyrop's  Manuel  phonetique  du  francais  parte  furnish 
a  guide  to  the  teacher,  while  the  charts  of  German  and  of  French 
sounds  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  the  International 
Phonetic  Association  provide  the  essential  classroom  apparatus. 
The  inculcation  of  new  sounds  by  a  study  of  the  positions  of  the 
speech-organs  is  not  only  the  sole  way  to  teach  correct  pronuncia- 
tion to  such  pupils  as  have  passed  beyond  early  childhood,  it  is 
also  a  valuable  training  in  applying  the  powers  of  observation 
and  analysis  to  a  set  of  activities  which  the  individual,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  he  who  is  performing  them,  rarely  observes, 
and  which  he  can  interpret  correctly  only  after  attentive  and  in- 
telligent effort. 

Again,  while  it  is  customary  to  consider  the  French  as  poor 
in  inflections,  comparison  of  similarities  and  differences  between 
the  French  and  the  English  offers  a  field  limited  rather  by  the 
inflexibility  of  our  thought  than  by  a  real  absence  of  inflection 
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in  the  French.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  homme,  singular,  and 
hommes,  plural,  are  identical  in  sound,  and  it  is  in  itself  a  valuable 
drill  to  teach  the  pupil  to  distinguish  between  mere  eye-differ- 
ences and  those  which  have  a  real  existence  in  the  spoken  word ; 
but  it  is  misleading  to  teach  that  "man"  and  "men"  are  alike 
homme[s] ;  "man"  is  un  homme,  "men"  is  des  hommes;  "the 
man"  is  V homme,  "the  men"  is  les  hommes.  The  un,  des,  le,  les 
are  inflections  just  as  are  homin-em,  homin-es.  Similarly,  in  je 
chonte,  tu  chantes,  il  chante,  elle  chante,  the  je,  tu,  il,  elle  are 
inflections,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  we  really  desire  to 
express  the  pronoun  subject  it  must  be  done  in  some  other  way. 
//  chante  is  not  "HE  sings,"  but  chanter,  third  singular  present, 
and  we  have  to  depend  on  the  context  to  determine  whether  the 
subject  is  "he,"  "it,"  or  a  phrase  or  clause  following  the  verb. 
The  Old  French,  which  had  more  flectional  suffixes,  did  not  need 
to  express  such  a  je,  tu,  il;  it  could  say  simply  chant,  chantes, 
chantet.  In  the  modern  French,  when  we  are  aiming  really  to 
express  a  pronoun  subject  we  do  it  by  saying:  moi,  je  chante; 
je  chante,  moi;  e'est  moi  qui  chante,  etc.  French  is  not  stricken 
with  inflectional  poverty;  it  simply  has  replaced,  in  a  number  of 
instances,  suffixes  by  prefixes,  prefixes  which  are  in  the  writing 
still  detached  but  which  are  none  the  less  prefixes.  The  Latin 
suffixes  -o,  -as,  -at,  etc.,  probably  arose  by  the  merging  of  what 
were  in  the  first  place  detached  words.  The  French  future  tense 
arose  in  the  same  way,  and  je  chant erai  was  originally  cantare 
habeo.  Similarly  enlever,  "to  carry  off,"  shows  a  merging  into 
one  word  of  elements  that  still  remain  separate,  for  the  written 
language  at  least,  in  the  exactly  similar  s'en  aller,  "to  move  off." 

It  is  only  a  superficial  observer,  however,  who  sees  in  in- 
flections the  sole  or  even  the  main  opportunity  for  language  drill. 
They  are  valuable  for  this  purpose;  but  they  tend,  when  not  in- 
telligently handled,  to  become  a  mere  mechanical  exercise.  It 
is  the  broader  fields  of  syntax  and  word-signification  that  offer 
the  most  numerous  and  the  most  alluring  occasions  for  training 
in  exact  thinking.  Syntactical  study  is  never  simple  and  never 
easy,  but  it  does  not  need  to  be  dreary  or  dry.  The  psychological 
processes  which  lead  the  French  to  employ  the  expletive  ne;  to 
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substitute  the  historical  present  or  the  present  perfect  for  the 
narrative  past  tense,  or  the  present  for  the  future;  the  reasons 
which  have  caused  the  imperfect  subjunctive  to  fall  into  disuse  or 
which  determine  the  placing  of  the  adjective  before  or  after  its 
substantive — these  and  similar  questions  give  to  syntax  a  reality 
and  a  vividness  that  must  appeal  to  the  teacher  and  through  the 
teacher  can  be  made  to  appeal  to  the  scholar. 

Most  fruitful  of  all  as  a  training  to  exact  thought  is  the  study 
of  words.  In  English  we  group  a  variety  of  actions  under  the 
term  "to  walk" :  it  is  used,  for  instance,  in  the  meanings  "to  ad- 
vance on  foot";  "to  advance  on  foot  at  a  deliberate  pace";  "to 
go  on  foot";  "to  come  on  foot";  "to  move  on  foot  for  recrea- 
tion," etc.  That  is  to  say,  in  English  we  have  chosen  as  central 
idea  the  method  of  locomotion,  joining  with  it  now  one,  now 
another  connotation  which  we  leave  to  be  determined  from  the 
context.  The  French  group  these  ideas  differently,  distributing 
out  the  various  ideas  we  have  assembled  around  "going  afoot" 
into  the  other  classes  where  they  also  belong.  It  therefore  has 
no  inclusive  verb  "to  walk":  the  method  of  locomotion  is  what 
it  usually  leaves  to  be  determined  from  the  context.  "He  walks 
up  to  me"  is  "he  comes  to  me";  "I  walk  up  to  him"  is  "I  go 
to  him,"  and  so  on.  It  is  in  consequence  impossible  to  translate 
"walk"  into  French  without  analyzing  from  the  context  the  pur- 
pose or  the  accessories  of  the  walking;  just  as  it  is  impossible  to 
translate  into  English  the  French  se  promener,  "to  take  recreation 
by  moving  from  place  to  place,"  without  first  stopping  to  determine 
whether  the  mode  of  motion  is  walking,  or  riding,  or  driving. 
This  illustration  is  nearer  to  being  typical  than  it  is  to  being  ex- 
ceptional. Except  for  the  names  of  simple  and  concrete  ideas, 
word-values  rarely  coincide  in  different  languages.  The  sum- 
total  of  the  thought  may  be  the  same,  but  the  sentence  will  be 
made  up  of  materials  of  different  shape,  size,  and  texture.  Ac- 
curate translation  from  English  into  a  foreign  language  or  vice 
versa  involves  not  alone  careful  analysis  of  the  foreign  speech 
but  of  the  mother-tongue  as  well. 

Phonetics,  inflection,  syntax,  and  word-meaning  can  be  util- 
ized at  all  stages  of  the  study  of  a  language.   No  less  important 
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is  the  analysis  of  style,  but  it  can  be  successfully  undertaken  only 
with  students  who  pursue  their  language-work  to  a  point  of  con- 
siderable advancement.  It  is  perhaps  here  that  we  have  the  most 
to  learn  from  the  language-teaching  in  the  French  schools.  Their 
teaching  of  style,  whether  Latin  or  French  be  the  subject-matter, 
through  the  analysis,  in  their  courses  on  text-interpretation,  of 
the  modes  and  methods  of  composition  as  shown  in  the  best 
writers,  plays  no  small  part  in  the  remarkable  facility  the  French 
show  in  expressing  themselves  clearly,  accurately,  and  in  good 
form — a  facility  notable  in  our  youth,  as  a  rule,  only  by  its 
absence.  In  our  graduate  French  work  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  we  are  endeavoring  to  develop  this  type  of  study,  so 
that  the  teachers  we  send  out  may  go  forth  adequately  equipped 
in  this  regard.  Thus  much  I  may  already  say,  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  experiment:  the  students,  while  finding  this  work  pe- 
culiarly difficult  by  reason  of  its  newness  to  them,  have  entered 
on  it  with  zeal  and  are  enthusiastic  over  its  possibilities. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  modern  languages  for  the  forming  of  trained  thinkers  I 
have  restricted  my  illustrations  to  French  because  of  my  greater 
familiarity  with  that  subject.  Those  who  are  working  in  German 
can  readily  supply  as  potent  examples  drawn  from  that  language. 
In  fact,  the  problem  is  not  whether  the  modern  languages  furnish 
sufficient  and  satisfactory  material  for  study  that  shall  meet  the 
highest  cultural  and  disciplinary  standards;  it  is  rather  how,  in 
the  time  at  our  disposal  for  teaching  these  languages,  we  can 
find  a  place  for  giving  to  the  pupil  even  a  small  part  of  the 
wealth  of  training  for  which  they  furnish  so  abundant  opportu- 
nity. We  deal  with  a  subject-matter  capable,  by  its  variety  and 
richness,  of  being  rendered  the  most  useful  and  the  most  absorb- 
ing in  our  curriculum. 

The  goal  is  inspiring.  Do  we  at  present  ever  attain  this  goal  ? 
Alas,  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  and  faith  the  teacher  needs, 
whatever  his  subject,  so  far  exceeds  the  best  we  have,  the  best 
that  many  of  us  can  hope  to  have!  More  practical  and  more  es- 
sential is  the  question:  Are  we  aiming  for  this  goal?  Are  we 
utilizing  our  present  equipment  to  the  best  of  our  ability?  Are 
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we  enlarging  it  in  every  possible  way?  Are  we  endeavoring  to 
give  the  pupils,  in  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  familiarity  with  the 
modern  languages  in  their  written  and  spoken  form,  insight  into 
the  civilizations  that  are  reflected  through  them,  training  that 
comes  from  their  analysis?  It  is  for  each  of  us  to  answer  for 
himself  and  to  himself.  But  this  much  can  be  said :  The  rewards 
of  teaching  are  not  such  as  lure  men  and  women  of  low  ideals 
or  material  aims;  life  is  a  treadmill  to  the  routine  teacher,  a 
nullity  to  the  teacher  who  is  no  idealist.  There  is  ground  for 
faith  in  our  teachers.  We  are  full  of  defects — who  knows  that 
we  are  not  as  often  disappointing  to  our  pupils  as  they  are  to  us? 
— but  in  no  profession  is  there  a  greater  devotion  to  the  work 
for  the  work's  sake,  a  greater  desire  to  do  the  work  well  for  the 
reward  that  comes  in  the  sense  of  work  well  done.  With  this 
spirit  directing  the  body  of  our  teachers,  we  may  have  confidence 
that  the  gain  in  intensiveness  in  the  teaching  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages is  destined  more  nearly  to  keep  pace  with  their  present 
rapid  extension  in  our  schools.  The  power  lies  within  our  grasp 
of  aiding  to  form  a  new  generation  broader  in  culture,  clearer 
and  more  exact  in  thought;  not  alone  more  comprehensive  in 
their  grasp  of  languages,  but  masters  of  the  written  and  the 
spoken  word  of  their  own  language  as  they  could  never  have  been 
without  our  aid.  May  it  be  granted  to  us  to  have  a  share  in 
bringing  this  to  pass ! 
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I  feel  that  I  voice  the  sense  of  this  meeting  when  I  say  that  our  thanks 
and  the  thanks  of  language  teachers  generally  should  go  to  Dr.  Hale  for 
an  address  such  as  he  has  just  given  us  and  for  his  previous  work  in  the 
same  direction.  If  careful  and  scholarly  efforts  of  this  sort,  by  men  so 
thoroughly  equipped  as  he,  could  have  come  earlier,  the  present  chaos  in 
our  systems  of  nomenclature  could  scarcely  have  come  upon  us. 

It  is  with  much  trepidation  that  I  venture  to  address  you  at  this  point. 
This  is  particularly  true  since  my  whole  point  of  view  must  of  necessity  be 
so  utterly  different  from  that  of  Dr.  Hale.  With  points  of  view  so  different, 
our  emphasis  must  come,  of  course,  upon  different  phases  of  the  problem; 
and  our  conclusions  can  therefore  scarcely  be  expected  to  coincide,  though 
most  of  our  differences  are  in  emphasis  rather  than  in  aim.  Where  there 
appear  to  be  such  differences  of  opinion,  I  desire  to  submit  my  views  very 
humbly,  with  a  full  realization  that  they  may  be  the  immediate  and  narrow 
outlook  of  a  private  in  the  thick  of  a  fight,  rather  than  the  broad  and  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  the  general,  who,  from  a  greater  height,  and 
with  incomparably  fuller  information,  views  the  battle  in  its  larger  and  more 
permanent  aspects.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  however,  for  the  view  of  the 
private:  He  has  a  close  acquaintance,  within  the  scope  of  his  observation, 
with  the  actual  facts  and  practical  difficulties  of  the  situation. 

For  eight  years  I  have  been  teaching  English  grammar  and  reading  in 
a  state  normal  school  to  students  who  come  from  all  sorts  of  schools.  They 
have  been  studying  grammar  from  twenty  or  thirty  different  texts.  Here  are 
some  samples  of  questions  that  are  asked  of  me  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  a  course:  "Are  the  object  complement  and  direct  object  the  same?  Well, 
at  home  we  studied  Baskerville  and  Sewell,  and  it  says  the  direct  object  is  not 

'  Part  of  the  program  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
April  i,  joii.  The  first  paper,  on  which  the  following  discussions  were  based,  was  presented 
by  Professor  William  Gardner  Hale  under  the  title,  "The  Harmonizing  of  Grammatical  No- 
menclature in  High-School  Study,"  and  published  in  the  School  Review  for  June.  A  few  copies 
of  the  Symposium  will  be  available  for  distribution;  those  desiring  a  copy  may  address  (in- 
closing a  two-cent  stamp)  Mr.  Louis  P.  Jocelyn,  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters' 
Club,  541  South  Division  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
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a  complement."  Another  says:  "What?  Not  a  complement!  Why,  Reed 
and  Kellogg  says  that  it  is.  And  I  know  our  teacher  always  just  lit  into 
us  when  we  forgot  to  say  object  complement  in  a  sentence  like,  We  saw 
John."  Another  voice:  "Object  complement  I  Why,  in  Carpenter  we  learned 
that  the  object  complement  was  like  John  in  this :  We  named  him  John.  I 
know  because  I  learned  that  sentence."  Another:  "Well,  which  is  right?" 
"Well,  I  don't  care.  I'm  all  mixed  up,"  says  another;  "I  thought  I  knew 
something  about  grammar,  but  nothing  I  ever  learned  seems  to  be  right" 

This  is  not  overdrawn.  You  may  see  just  such  a  group  as  this  gathered 
about  my  desk,  many,  many  times  a  year.  These  young  people  are  in  earnest. 
They  are  trying  to  master  the  intricacies  of  a  subject,  abstruse  and  forbid- 
ding enough  at  best;  and  they  find  themselves  balked  and  baffled  at  every  turn 
by  a  shifting,  uncertain,  tricky  terminology.  Just  when  they  begin  to  feel 
the  satisfying  grip  of  comprehension,  the  elusive  concept  slips  out  of  its 
skin  and  leaves  them  grasping  an  empty  name  that  means  nothing. 

What  can  we  say  for  ourselves,  we  teachers  of  grammar?  What  excuse 
can  we  give  if  we  allow  this  situation  to  exist  one  day  longer  than  we  must 
tolerate  it?  Here  is  a  perfectly  simple  construction,  almost  the  most  simple 
and  unmistakable  in  all  language— the  accusative  after  a  transitive  verb— 
and  we  haggle  over  what  we  should  call  it,  and  as  a  result  we  let  our  students 
and  our  young  teachers  go  on  with  only  imperfect  notions,  which  we  may 
be  reasonably  sure  will  be  upset  as  soon  as  they  enter  upon  the  study  of 
another  text. 

But  grammar  texts  are  comparatively  well  agreed  on  this  construction. 
In  the  twenty-five  different  texts  on  my  desk  I  find  nine  different  names 
for  the  construction  of  good  in  He  is  yoorf— the  most  simple,  unmistakable, 
and  fundamental  predicate  construction  of  the  adjective;  and  eighteen  dif- 
ferent names  for  the  construction  of  red  in  We  painted  our  barn  red. 

Now  I  submit,  as  my  thesis  in  this  discussion,  that  where  we  have  a 
simple  conception,  about  which  there  is  no  real  difference  of  opinion,  we  owe 
it  to  the  science,  to  our  students,  and  to  our  teachers,  to  have  and  use  one 
name  for  that  construction.  When  a  student  comprehends  that  relationship 
in  an  English  sentence,  learns  its  name,  and  gains  the  ability  to  recognize  it 
when  he  meets  it  in  literature  or  daily  speech,  he  has  an  asset  in  knowledge 
and  power  that  should  have  full  value  anywhere  he  has  occasion  to  use 
that  knowledge  in  the  presence  of  other  intelligent  persons.  I  want  that 
name  to  be  fit  and  sensible,  but  still  more  I  want  it  to  be  current  coin 
in  every  English  classroom.  The  fitness  of  a  name  lies  not  so  much  in 
its  descriptive  force  as  in  the  sureness  with  which  it  is  understood  by  the 
user  and  the  hearer.  Further,  when  the  student  goes  out  to  teach,  and  he 
finds  that  he  must  use  new  texts,  I  want  him  to  be  able  to  look  in  the  index 
of  a  new  book,  find  that  term,  turn  to  the  appropriate  page,  and  find  this 
same  concept  discussed. 
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Further,  when  after  much  labor  he  learns  in  my  class,  say,  the  classifi- 
cation of  verbs,  and  that  only  after  much  struggle  and  possibly  some  failures, 
and  when  he  satisfies  me  at  last  that  he  does  have  the  mastery  over  this 
classification,  I  want  to  feel  that  I  may  safely  start  him  out  to  teach  verbs  to 
others;  that  although  the  order  and  arrangement  may  be  different  in  the 
new  texts  he  will  use,  yet  the  essential  principles  will  be  the  same. 

Now  what  do  I  know?  I  know  that  more  or  less  ever  since  he  has  been 
in  my  class  he  has  been  having  to  unlearn  many  things  that  had  been  drilled 
into  him  by  former  teachers.  I  know  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  assurances  I 
have  given  him  that  these  apparent  differences  are  differences  of  name  only, 
that  the  conceptions  are  the  same,  he  has  come  to  have  a  contempt  for  a 
science  that  is  so  slippery  and  unreliable,  and  a  disbelief  in  many  of  the 
distinctions  in  grammar.  I  know  that  when  he  goes  out  to  teach  he  will 
find  a  text  which,  if  new  to  him,  will  not  only  take  the  subject  up  in  a  new 
order,  but  will  have  such  an  array  of  strange  names  and  classifications  that 
he  will  be  utterly  baffled  and  at  sea.  If  he  seeks  to  consult  still  another  text 
his  confusion  will  be  worse  confounded.  Now  what  of  his  teaching?  Where 
we  should  expect  his  power  in  grammar  to  translate  itself  into  teaching 
power  in  literature,  reading,  and  composition  as  well  as  in  grammar  itself; 
where  we  should  expect  clear-cut,  pointed  queries,  in  literature  or  reading, 
as  to  the  construction  of  a  word,  phrase,  or  clause,  and  a  corresponding  illu- 
mination of  the  passage;  where  we  should  expect  to  find  power  in  grammar 
exercising  a  potent  influence  over  the  sentence  structure  in  his  own  compo- 
sition and  that  of  his  classes:  what  do  we  find?  We  find  him  avoiding  gram- 
mar where  he  can  in  his  classes,  and  the  class  and  himself  in  confusion  when 
he  does  essay  to  use  it.  In  the  grammar  class  we  find  the  work  done  with 
uncertainty  and  without  enthusiasm. 

This  shifting,  happy-go-lucky,  each-man- for-himself  terminology  has 
vitiated  not  only  our  grammar-teaching  but  all  our  other  English  work.  Sup- 
pose you  ask  a  class  the  construction  of  wonderful  in  How  wonderful  ore 
thy  works,  O  God!  You  ought  to  be  able,  if  your  students  know  grammar 
and  understand  the  passage,  to  get  the  answer  at  once,  and  to  know  that 
your  student  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  Instead  of  that  you  will 
probably  spend  five  minutes  trying  to  find  out  whether  he  means  the  same 
thing  by  subjective  complement  that  you  do  by  predicate  adjective. 

But  perhaps  the  most  mischievous  differences  come  in  the  naming  of 
constructions  about  which  there  is  some  slight  difference  of  opinion.  I  will 
cite  three;  namely,  substantives  ending  in  ing,  infinitives  preceded  by  the 
objective  case,  and  conjunctive  pronouns. 

In  By  being  careful  he  was  able  to  save  money,  being  is  variously  called 
verbal  noun,  nounal  verb,  participial  noun,  present  participle,  progressive 
participle,  participle  used  as  a  noun,  infinitive  in  ing,  progressive  infini- 
tive, and  gerund.   Those  of  you  who  have  taught  grammar  know  that  one 
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that  are  contrary  to  fact  than  do  the  users  of  other  languages?  Impossible, 
certainly.  Yet  at  other  times  we  do  speak  of  the  subjunctive  mood  pre- 
cisely as  though  it  were  a  state  of  mind,  and  not  an  inflection,  that  we  are 
talking  about.  I  believe  that  the  first  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  determine  just 
what  we  mean  by  the  term  "subjunctive  mood." 

Assuming  that  in  this  discussion  we  mean  the  inflection,  let  me  suggest 
one  or  two  things  that  seem  to  me  important.  In  English  this  mood  takes 
various  forms.  Aside  from  the  absence  of  the  ending  s  in  the  third  person 
singular,  and  the  use  of  "be"  and  the  plural  form  "were,"  we  should  note 
the  peculiar  tense-shifting  that  accompanies  this  mood.  Not  seeing  any 
treatment  of  this  in  my  texts,  I  was  teaching  it  independently,  when  my  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  fact  that  two  or  three  texts  do  discuss  it  It  really 
makes  about  the  most  interesting  phase  of  the  study  in  English.  Thus  in 
Were  he  honest  he  would  confess,  were,  while  past  in  form,  is  present  in 
meaning.  Hence,  even  with  a  plural  subject,  where  the  number  inflection 
would  disappear,  the  tense  peculiarity  would  still  signify  to  the  reader  or 
hearer  that  the  supposition  is  contrary  to  fact  Likewise  in  Had  he  been 
honest  he  would  have  confessed,  had  been,  while  past  perfect  in  form,  is 
really  simple  past  tense  in  meaning;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  inflection  whatever 
except  this  peculiar  tense-shifting,  in  this  type  of  subjunctive,  and  yet  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  sensing  the  negation  of  the  assertion. 

Further,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inverted  order  in  the  above 
sentences  helps  distinctly  in  showing  that  the  supposition  is  contrary  to  fact. 
Mere  emphasis  frequently  distinguishes  between  fact  and  contingency.  Note 
the  difference  between  the  verbs  is  in  //  he  is  coming,  I  am  not  going  to  run 
and  //  he  is  coming,  I  am  going  to  run:  a  fact  implied  in  the  first,  mere 
contingency  in  the  second. 

These  problems  run  all  through  this  mood  in  English,  affecting  it  so 
strongly  that  it  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  them.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
this  truth  will  make  it  possible  to  treat  this  mood  in  English  parallel  with 
the  same  mood  in  other  languages,  only  along  broad  lines.  Detailed  agree- 
ment cannot  be  expected.  English  texts  themselves  are  in  hopeless  confusion. 

So  much  for  the  present  situation:  a  chaos  of  misunderstanding;  a 
tangle  of  overlapping  conceptions;  efforts  of  teacher  and  pupil,  honest  and 
deserving  though  these  efforts  may  be,  going  to  waste;  grammar  a  dis- 
credited study  when  it  should  be  a  helpmeet  and  handmaid  to  all  English 
work.  Dr.  Hale  says  of  the  matter:  "It  is  perplexing."  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  his  adjective.   I  should  say:  "It  is  unendurable." 

What  of  the  outlook  for  the  future?  Over  two  years  ago,  the  writer 
began  an  agitation  in  his  own  state,  in  which  he  was  ably  helped  by  the 
Western  Teacher,  to  interest  Wisconsin  teachers  in  the  matter  of  a  uniform 
nomenclature.  Last  fall  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association  passed 
resolutions  asking  the  National  Education  Association  to  appoint  a  committee 
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that  the  final  report  of  the  British  Joint  Committee  which  has  been  at  work 
on  this  matter  contains  a  specific  recommendation  to  the  effect  that  the 
five  cases  of  Latin  be  recognized  in  English.  I  will  say  that  I  cannot  see 
my  way  clear  to  endorse  that,  for  the  reasons  I  have  just  given;  but  most 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee  will  be  great  aids  to  our 
committee  in  its  work. 

Still  further,  on  this  second  point,  we  must  remember  that  the  proportion 
of  our  students  of  English  grammar  who  take  up  other  languages  is  very  small. 
Fairness  to  the  many  who  never  have  occasion,  unhappily,  to  compare  the 
word-relationships  in  different  tongues  demands  that  we  give  these  many 
children  first  consideration  in  the  premises.  Certainly  it  would  be  wrong 
to  sacrifice  their  interests  in  any  wise  to  bring  about  a  doubtful  good  to 
their  few  more  fortunate  fellows. 

3.  A  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  committee  will  be  the  clearing  up 
of  conceptions,  the  formulation  of  accurate  definitions,  and  the  organization 
of  subject-matter.  If  this  work  can  be  done  well,  and  if  authors  and 
teachers  will  accept  it,  it  should  go  far  toward  accomplishing  the  end  of  the 
whole  matter,  for  much  of  the  present  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  the  subject-matter  was  being  attacked  from  so  many  different  angles. 

4.  The  committee  will  welcome  suggestions  from  all  who  care  to  make 
them.  It  particularly  desires  to  co-operate  with  other  committees  who  are 
working  on  the  same  problem. 

5.  It  is  my  conviction  that  our  first  step  toward  a  better  state  of  things 
must  come  with  practical  uniformity  of  nomenclature  for  accepted  and  funda- 
mental constructions  in  English  grammar,  and  that  therefore  this  committee 
should  not  wait  longer,  but  should,  as  its  commission  specifies,  recommend 
a  system  of  nomenclature  in  February,  1912.  What  will  be  accomplished 
by  waiting?  We  have  the  full  report  of  the  British  Joint  Committee;  we 
should  never  be  able,  no  matter  how  long  we  waited  or  how  arduously  we 
labored,  to  satisfy  any  one  of  us  fully.  Meanwhile  we  should  be  withholding 
from  our  students  and  teachers  of  grammar  the  thing  they  most  need:  a 
current,  standard-value  coin  of  nomenclature.  As  individual  authors  feel, 
in  the  future,  that  they  can  improve  this  nomenclature,  there  should  be  some 
standing  committee,  large  in  number  and  representative  in  personnel,  to 
which  such  recommendations  for  changes  might  be  referred  before  being 
thrust  upon  the  public  schools.  Such  a  committee  would,  of  course,  have 
advisory,  not  mandatory,  powers.  But  its  censorship  should  keep  some  of 
the  unworthy  and  confusing  innovations  out  of  our  schools. 

6.  In  all  our  labor  we  must  remember  that  we  are  working,  not  for 
ourselves,  not  for  scholars,  not  for  the  delectation  of  savants,  but  for  the 
salvation  of  the  useful  study  of  English  grammar  by  grade  and  high-school 
students  and  teachers,  and  for  the  ready  grasp  and  sound  understanding  of 
that  subject. 
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scientific  terms,  I  have  usually  been  better  satisfied  with  the  student  who 
could  describe  a  function  than  with  one  who  could  merely  name  it  What 
we  lose  in  time  we  gain  in  clearness. 


THE  PROBLEM  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE  ROMANCE 

LANGUAGES:  FRENCH 


A.  F.  KUERSTEINER 
Indiana  University 


In  adopting  a  uniform  grammatical  terminology  the  needs  of  those  who 
make  use  of  the  textbooks  ought  to  be  considered  first.  Serious  students  of 
syntax,  as  a  rule,  have  little  trouble  in  understanding  each  other,  even  though 
they  employ  different  terms.  But  school  children  are  easily  bewildered,  and 
since  this  movement  is  to  be  especially  for  the  benefit  of  high-school  pupils 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it  But  I  should  Uke  to  call  attention  to  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  serious  danger. 

A  scholar  interested  in  syntax  is  anxious,  of  course,  to  reach  generaliza- 
tions that  may  be  as  broad  as  possible.  Now  the  broader  a  generalization, 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  understand.  Thus  Professor  Hale  may  be  right  in 
classifying  the  subjunctive  after  verbs  of  fearing  as  he  does,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  a  high-school  pupil  could  grasp  his  classification. 
Besides,  the  object  of  a  high-school  textbook  is  not  to  teach  the  syntax  of 
Latin,  or  of  French,  or  of  any  other  language,  but  to  teach  the  language 
itself.  It  is  of  little  advantage  to  a  high-school  pupil  to  classify  all  the 
subjunctives  he  finds  under,  let  us  say,  four  heads;  it  is  important  however, 
that  he  should  see  some  reason  why  a  verb  is  in  the  subjunctive.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  it  expresses  purpose,  or  result,  or  because  it  follows  a  verb  of 
fearing,  or  a  verb  of  commanding,  or  because  the  clause  in  which  it  occurs 
is  concessive,  or  an  indirect  question.  These  are  generalizations  that  a  child 
can  be  brought  to  understand. 

Just  where  the  line  between  the  broader  and  narrower  generalizations 
should  be  drawn  is  difficult  to  decide.  But  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
narrow  generalizations  than  on  the  other  side.  The  desire  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  textbook-makers  to  make  instruction  in  Latin  an  exercise  in 
classification  has  been  the  bane  of  our  high-school  work.  It  has  also  been 
and  is  the  refuge  of  the  teacher  who  does  not  know  enough  of  the  language 
to  lead  pupils  on  to  a  ready  understanding  of  the  foreign  text  Of  course 
the  harder  the  generalization  is  for  the  pupil  the  more  time  the  incompetent 
teacher  can  devote  to  it. 

A  multiplicity  of  small  generalizations  is  better  than  a  few  broad  ones. 
Again,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  just  what  number  of  generalizations  is  de- 
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How  is  this  condition  of  things  to  be  reconciled  with  the  concrete 
instances  that  Dr.  Hale  has  given  us  of  confusion  in  grammars?  The 
answer  is  to  be  sought  in  an  examination  of  the  different  types  of  grammars. 
The  maker  of  a  reference  grammar,  desiring  to  be  rigidly  scientific,  and 
concerned  in  the  part  devoted  to  syntax  with  arranging  constructions  by 
families  and  species,  is  tempted  to  give  each  specimen  a  descriptive  label. 
The  maker  of  a  beginner's  book,  interested  in  practical  results,  tries  to  pre- 
sent his  material  in  such  form  that  the  student  can  recognise  and  reproduce 
the  more  obvious  and  important  constructions.  He  does  not  strive  for  com- 
pleteness, and  does  not  ignore  the  part  which  repetition  and  feeling  play  in 
the  process  of  recognition  and  reproduction.  The  examination  of  a  number 
of  practical  grammars  shows  that  rarely  do  the  authors  find  it  desirable  to 
name  such  a  construction  as  "the  subjunctive  of  wish,"  for  instance,  or  to 
refer  all  subjunctives  to  a  group  of  metaphysical  categories.  It  is  true  that 
those  grammars  in  which  this  is  done  disagree  as  to  the  categories.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  four  students  mentioned 
above,  who  were  aware  of  confusion  in  their  ideas  of  the  subjunctive,  traced 
their  confusion  to  the  use  of  grammars  of  this  type. 


THE  PROBLEM  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  ENGLISH 


F.  N.  SCOTT 
The  University  of  Michigan 


Before  coming  to  my  proper  subject,  I  shall  ask  permission  to  say  just 
a  few  words  upon  the  general  philological  question  raised  by  Professor 
Hale's  paper. 

The  distinction  between  the  indicative  forms  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
conglomerate  of  linguistic  expedients  on  the  other  which  may  be  called  the 
imperative-optative-subjunctive-modal-auxiliary  form-group  does  not  in  my 
opinion  rest,  in  its  origin,  upon  a  categorical  distinction  between  actuality 
and  possibility,  or  between  dependent  and  independent  clauses,  or  between 
present  attainment  and  anticipation,  but  it  represents  the  survival  of  an 
earlier  stage  of  language  side  by  side  with  a  later  stage. 

In  its  earliest  form  language,  we  may  be  sure,  was  the  expression  mainly 
of  emotion.  It  was  indeed  nothing  more  than  the  vocal  concomitant  of  fear, 
anger,  desire  for  food,  and  the  like  primitive  instincts — the  result  of  stresses 
and  strains  incident  to  flight  and  fight  Its  vocabulary  was  limited  to  cries 
of  joy  or  pain,  calls  for  help,  imprecations,  amatory  appeals,  and  utterances 
of  a  similar  character.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  a  moody  language,  made  up  of 
commands,  entreaties,  longings,  and  the  expressions  of  vagrant  fancy. 

With  the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers— the  powers  of  analysis, 
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The  beginner,  that  is  to  say,  can  get  on  very  well  with  a  grammar  in  which 
the  terms  denote  simple,  fundamental,  clearly  distinguished  concepts,  even 
though  they  are  not  strictly  in  accord  with  the  latest  results  of  philological 
research. 

However,  since  I  do  not  mean  to  decry  the  claims  of  scholarship  even 
in  the  most  elementary  grammar,  I  would  propose  as  a  third  requirement 
that  the  nomenclature,  wherever  possible  without  violating  the  two  previous 
requirements,  should  conform  to  the  results  of  the  widest  comparative  study. 
If  it  is  possible  to  frame  a  simple  and  clearly  defined  system  of  English 
grammar  which,  while  it  traces  for  the  pupil  the  distinctive  pattern  of  Eng- 
lish, is  at  the  same  time  in  harmony  with  the  grammar  of  Sanskrit,  old 
Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  Romance  and  Germanic  languages,  by  all 
means  let  us  have  it.   That  is  the  ideal  grammar  of  the  vernacular. 

But  I  do  not  look  for  such  a  grammar  to  appear  very  soon.  For  my 
part,  after  such  study  as  I  have  given  to  the  grammars  of  a  variety  of  lan- 
guages, ancient  and  modern,  savage  and  civilized,  I  come  back  in  a  chastened 
mood  to  the  sage  words  of  Tylor  in  his  Primitive  Culture: 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more  striking,  the  want  of  scientific  system  in 
the  expression  of  thought  by  words,  or  the  infinite  cleverness  of  detail  by 
which  this  imperfection  is  got  over,  so  that  he  who  has  an  idea  does  somehow 
make  shift  to  get  it  clearly  in  words  before  his  own  and  other  minds.  The 
language  by  which  a  nation  with  highly  developed  art  and  knowledge  and  senti- 
ment must  express  its  thoughts  is  no  apt  machine  devised  for  such  special 
work,  but  an  old,  barbaric  engine  added  to  and  altered,  patched  and  tinkered  into 
some  sort  of  capability. 


FUNCTIONAL  CHANGE  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  GERMAN 


T.  J.  C.  DIEKHOFF 
The  University  of  Michigan 


Co-operation  between  the  representatives  of  the  various  branches  of 
linguistic  study  is  a  most  urgent  need  of  our  time,  and  any  movement 
in  that  direction  ought  to  be  heartily  welcomed.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  I  am  glad  to  add  a  word  to  the  discussion  of  Professor  Hale's 
paper,  of  which  he  very  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  beforehand. 

But  I  can  conceive  how  co-operation,  if  it  be  carried  too  far,  if  it 
involve  compromises  in  essentials,  might  work  serious  injury  to  scientific 
method  and  do  violence  to  scientific  truth.  I  am  very  glad  to  express 
my  sincere  admiration  for  Professor  Hale's  paper,  and  I  shall  show 
my  appreciation  for  his  work,  not  in  the  usual  manner,  by  eulogizing 
and  saying  "yea  and  amen"  to  all  he  proposes,  but  rather  by  pointing 
out  some  difficulties  which  his  scheme  leaves  in  the  way.    As  a  true 
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pendent  uses  out  of  which  they  have  sprung,"  I  have  for  a  number  of 
years,  in  my  lectures  on  German  grammar,  and,  notice,  for  German  gram- 
mar only,  made  bold  to  wipe  out  altogether  the  faint  line  between  the 
ancestral  optative  and  subjunctive,  and  have  combined  all  the  uses  of  the 
two  moods,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Hale,  and  essentially  agreed  to  also  by 
Brugmann,  under  two  large  heads.  I  have  been  led  to  do  this  because  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  volitive  subjunctive  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
optatives  of  wish,  of  obligation,  propriety,  or  reasonableness  on  the  other, 
contained  an  element  of  volition;  while  the  anticipatory,  or  near-future, 
subjunctive,  and  the  optatives  of  natural  likelihood,  of  possibility,  of  cer- 
tainty in  purely  imagined  cases,  all  seem  to  hint  at  a  more  purely  intel- 
lectual element,  at  knowledge,  or  the  lack  of  it.  I  have  called  the  one 
the  optative  subjunctive,  and  the  other  the  potential  subjunctive. 

Purely  from  its  uses  in  German,  with  the  grammar  of  which  I  am 
concerned,  I  had  arrived  at  these  two  inclusive  functions.  I  doubt  whether 
it  is  more  than  coincidence  that  the  functions  shown  by  Mr.  Hale  to  have 
originally  existed  in  the  Indo-Germanic  optative  and  subjunctive  should 
seem  capable  of  being  classified  under  these  two.  For  in  the  progress  of 
the  language,  it  seems,  sometimes  the  feeling  for  the  significance  of  some 
given  form  or  construction  changes. 

To  explain,  for  example,  the  subjunctive  in  Modern  German  after 
bis  or  bevor  as  an  anticipatory  subjunctive,  in  Mr.  Hale's  sense,  would, 
in  my  judgment,  do  violence  to  the  construction,  in  spite  of  the  circumstance 
that  also  in  Germanic  the  subjunctive  must  have  been  verging  closely 
to  the  future  indicative,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  Wulfila  renders  a 
number  of  Greek  future  indicatives  by  present  subjunctives,  rather  than 
by  a  periphrastic  future,  though  this  also  was  in  existence  in  his  day. 

Also,  in  both  Old  High  German  and  Middle  High  German  the  particle 
unze  with  the  subjunctive  (corresponding  to  our  bis)  is  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases  found  in  clauses  depending  on  a  main  clause  with  an  imperative 
or  an  optative.  In  very  many  of  them,  to  be  sure,  it  is  quite  natural  to 
interpret  the  subjunctive  as  anticipatory  (in  Mr.  Hale's  sense).  In  others 
clearly  an  optative  element  finds  expression.  But  that  it  is  the  influence 
of  the  main  verb,  either  in  form  or  meaning,  which  calls  for  the  subjunctive 
after  unze,  becomes  clear,  or  at  least  very  probable,  when  we  observe  that 
after  an  indicative  in  the  main  clause,  cither  present  or  preterite,  unze 
is  regularly  followed  by  the  indicative. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  particle  which  in  Old  High  German  and  Middle 
High  German  corresponds  most  nearly  to  the  Gothic  faurthizei,  er  and 
i,  all  of  them  meaning  "before"  (English  "ere  long"),  is  also  after  the  in- 
dicative in  main  clauses  commonly  followed  by  the  subjunctive.  Notice 
in  this  connection  that  t  and  ir  are  comparative  adverbs  as  to  form,  and 
collateral  forms  are  ir  denne,  fr  das. 
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That  I  am  not  alone  in  this  feeling,  I  am  assured  by  this  odd,  so-called 
unexplainable,  wholly  illogical  negative  particle,  which  is  quite  often  found 
(though  not  the  rule)  in  dependent  clauses  with  the,  bevor,  bis,  after 
negative  main  clauses.  To  be  sure,  the  negative  particle  comes  in  by 
contamination  with  a  regular  conditional  clause:  wenn  ich  nicht  einst  ohne 
su  errdten  vor  dich  hintreten  kann.  But  just  because  in  a  conditional 
clause  such  as  this  the  wish  that  the  condition  might  be  fulfilled  is  so 
often  implied,  the  contamination  took  place,  I  am  glad  to  find  Matthias 
concurring  with  me  in  the  interpretation  of  sentences  of  this  type.  He 
grants  that  the  sentence  without  nicht  is  the  more  logical,  but  adds: 
Dafiir  wird  es  ihm  {i.e.,  the  man  who  refuses  to  use  the  illogical  nicht) 
ouch  versagt  bleiben,  in  diescn  Zeitsatscn  zugleich  den  Wunsch  nach  der 
Erfullung  einer  gesetztcn  Bedingung  nachsittern  su  Uusen.  This  seems 
to  be  then  a  pretty  clear  case  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  subjunctive  has 
changed  in  the  same  language  in  the  course  of  its  development. 

A  much  clearer  instance  of  the  same  process  we  have  in  our  German 
subjunctive  of  indirect  discourse.  Let  me  say  parenthetically  at  this  point 
that,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  so  also  in  the  treatment  of  this  sub- 
junctive, our  common  grammars  are  very  inadequate;  and  then  proceed 
to  our  German  indirect-discourse  subjunctive  and  its  metamorphosis  in 
the  course  of  its  history. 

It  is  quite  generally  accepted  with  Behaghel  that  the  indirect-discourse 
subjunctive  is  of  potential  origin;  I  mean  potential  in  the  sense  in  which 
I  proposed  to  use  the  term,  involving,  that  is  to  say,  some  element  of 
uncertainty.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  as  to  its  original  meaning 
in  the  Germanic  languages,  Tenney  Frank  is  correct,  who  contends  that 
it  is  optative  rather  than  potential.1  He  establishes,  beyond  the  point  of  any 
great  doubt,  that  the  majority  of  the  group  of  words  regularly  construed  in 
the  older  periods  of  the  Germanic  languages  with  the  subjunctive 
contained  a  collateral  meaning  of  wishing  or  hoping,  and  would  call 
for  an  optative  subjunctive  in  the  dependent  clause,  if  we  assume, 
as  is  ordinarily  done,  and  as  also  Mr.  Hale  suggests,  that  the  mood  of 
the  dependent  clause  was  originally  the  same  as  that  called  for  by  the 
corresponding  independent  prototype.  This  does  not  preclude,  of  course, 
that  other  functions  should  have  been  developed  within  the  dependent 
clause.  The  group  of  words  denoting  actual  speech,  such  as  Gothic 
qithan,  etc,  stand  second  in  order  in  governing  dependent  clauses  that 
contain  a  subjunctive,  while  verbs  of  exact  knowledge,  like  Gothic  witan, 
seldom  employ  the  subjunctive. 

But  owing  to  the  fact  that  not  only  words  of  wishing  but  also  words 
of  saying  called  for  a  subjunctive,  the  feeling  for  the  inherent  meaning 
of  these  subjunctives  in  indirect  discourse  must  early  have  grown  more 
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on  record  a  few  years  ago— that  any  one  knowing  well  his  Latin  grammar 
hardly  need  study  English  grammar  at  all — be  in  a  way  justified  if  we 
granted  the  assumption  that  the  laws  recording  the  usage  of  one  language 
are  applicable  also  to  other  tongues? 

In  conclusion:  The  treatment  of  the  Germanic  tenses  in  the  same 
manner  is  open  to  even  more  serious  objections,  because  all  the  tenses 
except  the  present  and  the  preterite,  though  probably  stimulated  by  the 
completer  tense-system  of  the  Latin,  were  developed  in  Germanic  times, 
and  passed  through  a  number  of  changes,  both  in  form  and  in  function, 
which  can  be  plainly  traced  in  the  literary  monuments  of  the  various 
Germanic  dialects. 


THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  SYMPOSIUM 


WILLIAM  GARDNER  HALE 
The  University  of  Chicago 


I  have  been  asked  to  close  the  discussion,  basing  my  remarks  upon  the 
printed  abstracts  of  the  papers  which  followed  mine.   This  I  gladly  do. 

My  prevailing  feeling  is  one  of  satisfaction.  Five  years  ago  I  spoke 
upon  the  same  subject  before  a  body  of  high-school  teachers  of  English 
French,  German,  Greek,  and  Latin.  At  the  end  of  my  talk,  not  a  voice 
was  raised  in  support  of  my  position,  and  many  were  raised  against  it.  My 
experience  in  frequent  conversations  with  individuals  upon  the  same  matter 
has  been  in  general  the  same.  After  I  had  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
before  the  American  Philological  Association  in  1909,  the  opposition  in  the 
discussion  which  followed  was  more  vigorous  than  the  support.  I  was  pre- 
pared  for  the  same  results  when  I  addressed  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation of  America  in  1910,  and  again  when  I  read  before  the  Michigan 
Schoolmasters'  Club  the  paper  with  which  the  present  symposium  opened. 
I  have  indicated  in  that  paper  the  entirely  different  spirit  in  which  the 
Modern  Language  Association  appeared,  in  its  subsequent  action,  to  view  the 
contentions  put  before  it,  and  I  find  again  an  entirely  different  spirit  in  the 
discussion  at  Ann  Arbor.  There  are  differences  of  opinion  in  detail;  but  in 
most  of  the  abstracts  the  feeling  seems  dear  that  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  identity  in  the  syntax  of  the  languages  most  commonly  studied,  and  that, 
to  the  extent  to  which  this  exists,  we  ought,  in  the  interests  of  teaching  no 
less  than  of  science,  to  employ  a  uniform  grammatical  terminology. 

The  same  feeling  is  likewise  shown  in  a  most  important  way,  by  the 
realization  of  the  hope  expressed  in  my  paper,  that  a  joint  committee  on 
the  subject  might  be  established  by  the  leading  bodies  of  this  country  con- 
cerned in  the  teaching  of  language;  namely,  the  National  Education  Asso- 
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from  this  class  as  from  the  whole;  while  the  simpler  names  which  he  prefers 
(and  which  I  equally  prefer)  can  be  found  in  either  class.  I  see  no  difference 
between  the  two  in  tendency.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  in  the  grammars  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  common  use  in  this  coun- 
try (all  of  them  being  by  college  men)  there  is  far  less  difference  of  termi- 
nology than  in  our  grammars  of  English,  and  that  the  terms  for  four  at 
least  of  the  five  constructions  embraced  in  the  table  are,  in  all  of  these 
Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  the  ones  which  I  understand  Professor  Rounds 
to  prefer.  As  for  myself  personally,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  had  the  repu- 
tation, and  justly,  of  being  an  innovator  and  disturber;  but  I  look  upon  the 
situation  with  some  amusement,  since  the  fact  is  that  the  large  majority 
of  my  new  views  and  new  terms,  together  with  details  of  arrangement  and 
of  style  of  exposition,  have  already  passed,  without  mention  of  their  origin, 
and  doubtless  in  many  cases  without  knowledge  of  it,  into  common  acceptance 
in  the  Latin  textbooks  not  only  of  college  men  but  of  school  men.  Even 
people  who  will  not  put  in  their  books  any  references  to  the  Hale-Buck 
Latin  Grammar  are  yet  quite  ready  to  adopt  my  views,  my  technical  terms, 
my  arrangement,  and  even  my  coloring  of  phrase. 

Other  views  expressed  by  Professor  Rounds  from  which  I  differ 
are  the  implications  that  the  terminology  of  English  grammar  should  be  con- 
sidered entirely  by  itself,  and  that  the  report  upon  it  should  be  entirely 
finished  by  February  next.  An  early  ending  of  the  present  state  of  things 
is  very  desirable;  but  evils  so  great  and  that  have  so  long  existed  had 
better  be  cured  effectively  in  two  years  than  imperfectly  cured,  for  many 
years  to  come,  in  one.  Professor  Rounds  has  himself  indicated,  even  in 
the  few  points  which  he  could  mention  in  his  brief  paper,  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  done,  and  has  touched  upon  matters  of  real  difficulty.  I 
fear  that  some  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  a  committee  of  busy  men, 
somewhat  widely  dispersed,  and  forced  to  do  most  of  their  work  by  the 
slow  method  of  correspondence,  would  have  to  be  precipitate  if  the  whole 
matter  were  to  be  settled  in  so  short  a  time.  I  doubt,  too,  if  the  knowledge 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  was  done  would  tend  to  "harmonize 
the  many  discordant  voices"  of  which  Professor  Kuersteiner  justly  speaks. 
We  have  a  great  opportunity,  and  should  expend  upon  it  real  deliberation. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  the  report  of  the  English  committee.  But  this 
report  has  been  attacked  in  England,  and  Professor  Rounds  himself,  while 
alluding  to  it  with  general  commendation,  has  shown  that  he  cannot  accept  it 
in  toto.  Further  points  at  which  I  feel  sure  he  will  not  accept  it  might  be 
shown.  Thus  the  committee  recommends  "that  the  term  'epithet*  be  used 
to  distinguish  adjectives  and  nouns  which  are  not  predicative,"  and  explains 
in  a  note  that  the  term  "has  been  preferred  to  'attribute'  as  the  description 
of  non-predicative  adjectives  and  nouns  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with 
the  French  term  attribut,  which  is  used  to  denote  the  predicative  adjective 
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Professor  Meader,  from  experience  in  teaching  both  modern  and  ancient 
languages,  agrees  as  to  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  As  to  his  statement 
that  we  should  try  to  discover  and  describe  the  types  of  ideas  conveyed 
by  constructions,  that  is  of  course  our  common  aim.  This  is  precisely  what, 
in  my  brief  paper,  I  tried  to  do  for  the  subjunctive  and  the  corresponding 
modal  auxiliaries.  As  to  the  method  of  introspection,  and  of  the  use  of 
normal  conversation  in  our  own  vernacular,  I  likewise  employ  it,  noticing 
what  I  mean  by  what  I  say,  and  frequently  asking  my  interlocutor  to  tell 
me  just  what  he  meant  by  something  that  he  has  said.  But  when  I  wish 
to  lay  my  results  before  others,  these  facts,  even  if  I  have  noted  them  down 
(as  I  often  do,  both  from  conversation  and  from  letters  received),  will  have 
no  more  validity  than  any  other  printed  material  of  a  corresponding  class, 
and  might  be  received  with  less  confidence  than  the  examples  of  the  ver- 
nacular which  I  have  cited  from  President  Taft,  and  Mr.  Walter  Camp,  and 
the  editorials  or  news  reports  of  our  daily  papers,  and  even  from  careful 
writers  in  the  ordinary  interchange  of  opinion.  To  put  the  matter  to  im- 
mediate test,  I  recognize  that  I  use  the  word  "should"  (besides  other  uses), 
now  to  express  the  idea  of  obligation,  propriety,  or  reasonableness,  and  now 
to  express  the  idea  of  natural  likelihood  or  probability;  and  this  has  a 
bearing  upon  an  important  problem.  I  find  that  others  employ  the  same  word 
in  the  same  way.  But  when  I  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  these  facts  in 
an  address  or  paper,  it  would  be  much  more  troublesome  to  quote  my  per- 
sonal experiences,  and  certainly  not  more  effective,  than  it  would  be  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  his  abstract  printed  above,  Professor  Meader 
has  himself  used  the  word  to  express  obligation  ("We  should  approach 
.  .  .  .  "  and  "The  material  with  which  we  work  should  be  primarily 
contemporary  experience  in  normal  conversation  in  our  own  vernacular"), 
and  has  used  the  same  word  also  to  express  natural  likelihood  or  probability 
(as  in  "They  should  form  a  thoroughly  sound  foundation"). 

In  his  last  paragraph,  in  the  statement,  "I  have  usually  been  better  satis- 
fied with  the  student  who  could  describe  a  function  than  with  one  who  could 
merely  name  it,"  Professor  Meader  hints  at  a  pedagogic  principle  com- 
monly overlooked,  but  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  hope  that  this,  and  other 
important  and  little-recognized  principles,  will  be  discussed  in  print  in  the 
coming  winter,  in  notable  papers  which  I  have  seen  in  manuscript,  by  Mr. 
Mason  D.  Gray,  of  the  East  High  School,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Profesor  Kuersteiner's  general  support  of  the  position  of  my  paper  gives 
me  satisfaction.  I  can  understand,  too,  how  the  warning  which  he  utters 
may  occur  to  any  careful  thinker.  It  is  conveyed  in  these  words : 

A  scholar  interested  in  syntax  is  anxious,  of  course,  to  reach  generalizations 
that  may  be  as  broad  as  possible.  Now  the  broader  a  generalization  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  understand.  Thus  Professor  Hale  may  be  right  in  classifying  the 
subjunctive  after  verbs  of  fearing  as  he  does,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
a  hieh-school  dudiI  could  Kraso  his  classification. 
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to  those  who  were  to  follow  me  at  Ann  Arbor.  I  therefore  put  the  con- 
struction under  the  general  head  of  the  volitive  in  the  syntax  of  the  Hale-Buck 
Grammar.  I  have  received  letters  from  several  high-school  teachers  tell- 
ing me  that  it  was  a  relief  to  them  to  be  able  now  to  explain,  intelligibly 
to  their  pupils,  this  apparently  self -contradictory  construction,  which  they 
had  hitherto  had  to  explain  in  ways  that  neither  they  nor  the  class  under- 
stood. This  is  the  explanation  of  which  Professor  Kuersteiner  says  that  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  a  high-school  pupil  could  grasp  my  classi- 
fication. But  there  is  better  evidence  even  than  this.  In  the  Hale  Latin 
Prose  Composition,  Book  I,  Based  on  Caesar,  the  rule  is  given  as  follows: 

Fear  is  expressed  by  a  subjunctive  clause  with  ne,  representing  the  act  as 
not  wanted,  or  with  ut,  representing  it  as  wanted.  English  uses  "lest"  or  "that" 
where  Latin  uses  ne,  and  "lest  not"  or  "that  not"  when  Latin  uses  ut. 

A  note,  intended  to  remove  a  common*  and,  to  the  student,  most  con- 
fusing impression,  adds : 

Bear  in  mind  that  English  and  Latin  get  at  the  expression  of  the  idea  from 
entirely  different  points  of  view.  Ne.  of  course,  does  not  mean  "that,"  and  ut 
does  not  mean  "that  not."  We  are  simply  forced  to  translate  according  to  our 
own  idiom. 

This  use  of  the  homely  and  easily  intelligible  word  "want"  to  describe 
the  attitude  of  mind  was,  by  the  way,  new  in  print.  Now  Professor  B.  L. 
D'Ooge  of  the  State  Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  a  practised  teacher 
and  teacher  of  teachers,  and  author  of  various  textbooks,  says  in  his  recent 
Latin  for  Beginners,  §370: 

We  have  learned  that  what  we  want  done  or  not  done  is  expressed  in  Latin 
by  a  subjunctive  clause  of  purpose.  In  this  class  belongs  also  clauses  after 
verbs  of  fearing,  for  we  fear  either  that  something  will  happen  or  that  it  will 
not,  and  we  either  want  it  to  happen  or  we  do  not.  If  we  want  a  thing  to 
happen  and  fear  that  it  will  not,  the  purpose*  clause  is  introduced  by  ut.  If  we 
do  not  want  it  to  happen,  and  fear  that  it  will,  ne  is  used.  Owing  to  a  difference 
between  the  English  and  Latin  idiom  we  translate  ut  after  a  verb  of  fearing  by 
"that  not"  and  ne  by  "that"  or  "lest." 

I  must  conclude,  then,  that  my  classification  and  my  form  of  statement 
of  the  construction  (including  the  use  of  the  word  "want")  seems  to  Pro- 
fessor D'Ooge  to  promise  to  be  more  easily,  not  less  easily,  understood  in 
the  schools  than  those  of  my  predecessors.  See  also  what  is  said  later 
about  the  treatment  of  the  ablative  of  the  agent  with  a  or  ab. 

*  Cf.  the  statement  in  Professor  Bennett's  Latin  Grammar,  |  206,  under  the  heading  "  Sub- 
stantive Clauses  Developed  from  the  Optative:"  " Here  belong  clauses  ....  with  verbs  of 
.fearing  {timeo,  metuo,  vereor).   Here  ne  means '  that/ '  lest.'  and  ut  means  •  that  not.' " 

•  I  do  not  like  this  phrase.  The  clause  never  was  a  clause  of  purpose.  But  this  way  of 
representing  it  belongs  to  the  nomenclature  of  Professor  Greenough's  school  of  syntax,  to  which 
Professor  D'Ooge  is  in  the  main  attached. 
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will  find  very  much  valuable  material  in  this  volume,  and  the  author  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  production  of  such  a  substantial  contribution  to  a  rapidly 
differentiating  aspect  of  educational  science. 

An  extensive  list  of  readings  to  accompany  each  section  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  The  marginal  topics  throughout  the  book  are  of  great 
assistance  in  following  the  discussion,  as  are  also  the  excellent  summaries  at  the 
close  of  each  section. 

Irving  King 

The  State  University  of  Iowa 


An  Outline  for  the  Study  of  American  Civil  Government,  with  Special  Ref- 
erence to  Training  for  Citizenship.  Prepared  for  the  New  England 
History  Teacher's  Association  by  its  committee:  Ray  Greene  Huling, 
Wilson  Ryder  Butler,  Lawrence  Boyd  Evans,  John  Haynes,  and 
William  Bennett  Munro.  New  York:  Macmillan,  ioio.  Pp. 
xxx+187.   $0.50  net. 

This  report  of  the  committee  appointed  some  time  ago  by  the  New  England 
History  Teachers'  Association  to  prepare  a  syllabus  for  civics  work  in  secondary 
schools  will  be  gratefully  received  by  teachers  throughout  the  country.  Some  of 
the  difficulties  which  the  committee  had  to  face,  as  well  as  the  scope  of  its  work, 
are  indicated  by  the  following  questions  in  the  preface  of  the  report : 

"1.  What  should  be  the  position  of  the  study  of  government  in  the  secondary- 
school  curriculum,  and  what  time  allotment  should  it  reasonably  be  expected  to 
have  ? 

"2.  What  should  be  the  aim — or  aims— of  instruction  in  civil  government  in 
secondary  schools? 

"3.  What  should  be  the  scope  of  the  subject  and  what  should  be  the  place — 
or  places — of  emphasis  when  presented  to  students  of  secondary-school  age? 

"4.  What  should  be  its  relation  to  other  subjects  of  the  secondary-school 
curriculum  ? 

"5.  What  should  be  the  point  of  attack  and  the  order  of  topics? 
"6.  What  should  be  the  method  of  presenting  the  subject? 
"7.  What  should  be  the  form  of  the  syllabus  ?" 

The  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  the  report  says,  were  widely 
different  upon  many  of  these  questions.  The  chief  value  of  the  syllabus,  there- 
fore, as  is  generally  the  case,  will  probably  come  from  the  discussion  which  it 
provokes,  rather  than  from  any  settled,  cut-and-dried  plan  for  the  teaching  of 
civics. 

Many  teachers  will  feel  that  too  much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  study  of 
local  government.  They  may  agree  with  the  committee  that  first-hand  material 
relating  to  local  government  is  more  accessible  than  that  for  the  study  of  state 
and  nation,  and  that  the  local  government  seems  to  touch  the  life  of  the  individual 
at  more  points.  But  much  of  the  subject-matter  of  local  government  as  given  in 
the  syllabus  is  better  suited  to  classes  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  much  of  it 
has  already  been  introduced  into  the  programs  of  these  schools.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  therefore,  that  no  representative  of  these  schools  seems  to  have  been 
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"Sounds,"  "Words,"  and  "Grammar."  Its  reliability  as  to  facts,  in  view  of  the 
extended  notice  in  Englische  Studien  (Vol.  XLIII,  pp.  426-32),  calls  for  little 
comment  here.  Scholars  will  note,  however,  the  author's  retention  (pp.  20,  26)  of 
the  discarded  date  449  a.d.  for  the  arrival  of  Hengist  and  Horsa ;  and  the  state- 
ment (p.  225):  "In  the  year  1362,  it  had  been  ordered  that  pleadings  in  the  law 
courts  should  be  in  English  and  not  (the  italics  are  mine)  in  French." 

The  chief  interest  of  the  work  lies  in  its  attitude  toward  present  usage.  If 
its  dicta  "now  so  often  expressed,"  as  the  reviewer  says,  are  right,  those  of  nearly 
all  classes  in  English  composition  are  wrong.  The  author  advocates  and  exem- 
plifies simplified  spelling  on  the  principle  of  individual  "liberty  of  choice" 
(pp.  174,  182).  He  advocates  the  adaptation  of  the  individual's  pronunciation  to 
that  of  his  local  environment  (p.  139),  thus  furthering  rather  than  checking  dia- 
lectical disintegration  of  the  standard  speech.  He  justifies  the  use  of  vague 
expressions  such  as  "a  nice  day"  (p.  204),  on  the  ground  that  "the  idea  we  want 
to  express  is  not  definite  and  specific,  but  vague  and  general."  True,  but  the 
teacher  of  English  usually  prefers  to  combat  that  habit  of  mind.  In  treating 
grammar  he  shows  the  same  liberalizing  tendency,  as  where  dealing  with  "shall" 
and  "will"  he  is  inclined  to  "encourage  one  to  a  disagreement  with  the  strict  law 
of  the  formal  or  literary  usage"  (p.  295)  ;  where  he  says  that  "data"  as  a  singular 
"must  be  regarded  as  an  established  usage"  (p.  296)  ;  where  he  avers  that  "It  is 
me  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  won  its  way,  at  least  into  good  colloquial  speech" 
(p.  301);  and  where  he  admits  the  non-possessive  form  depending  on  a  verbal 
noun  in  ing  (p.  303).  His  conclusion  is:  "The  real  guide  to  good  grammar,  to 
good,  English  in  all  respects,  is  to  be  found  in  the  living  speech"  (p.  323). 


That  this  very  widely  held  principle  should  lead  to  such  unusual  deductions 
is  due  to  the  author's  conception  of  the  speech  of  a  democracy  (p.  7),  in  which 
the  speech  of  one  region  must  have  equal  authority  with  that  of  another.  "The 
speech  of  a  democracy  cannot  be  a  class  speech ;  it  cannot  be  a  traditional  literary 
speech."  He  requires  it  to  rest  "upon  the  basis  of  national  custom,"  but  admits 
no  means  of  rendering  or  keeping  a  custom  national.  The  upshot  of  the  matter 
is  almost  a  reductio  ad  absurdum: 

"The  rustic  with  his  dialect,  and  in  his  own  homogeneous  dialect  community, 
realizes  as  much  the  purpose  of  language  as  the  most  polished  speaker  in  the 
best  society  of  the  city.  Each  expresses  himself  satisfactorily  and  is  understood 
satisfactorily,  and  more  than  this  language  cannot  do.  Our  definition  of  good 
English  is,  therefore,  very  simple ;  any  English  that  'hits  the  mark'  is  good 
English"  (p.  326). 

Observe  the  entire  parity  of  Shakespeare,  Addison,  George  Ade,  and  Bridget 
O'Sullivan.  The  last  has  also  "the  gift  o'  the  gab."  Nevertheless,  most  edu- 
cators and  literary  men  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of  their  function  to  maintain 
a  standard  of  culture  from  generation  to  generation,  measured  by  a  use  of  lan- 
guage in  which  the  quality  of  thought  cannot  easily  be  disengaged  from  the 
quality  of  form.  Is  there  in  fact  any  real  analogy  between  the  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  form  of  speech  ?  It  would  seem  that  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
intellect  there  must  always  be  a  better  and  a  worse,  and  therefore  necessarily  an 
aristocracy. 


Percy  W.  Long 


The  University  of  Chicago 
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Superintendent  of  Education,  the  Dean  of  the  Extension  Department,  and  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  state  university  as  ex-officio  members, 
and  in  addition  six  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  three  of  whom 
are  to  be  employers  and  three  employees.   Local  boards  are  provided  for. 

An  assistant  of  industrial  education  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  state  super- 
intendent, and  such  other  assistants  as  he  shall  deem  necessary. 

Local  boards  may  arrange  with  the  extension  division  of  the  state  university 
for  instruction  in  such  branches  as  can  thus  be  better  provided  for  than  by 
local  teachers. 

A  vocational  school  must  be  established  if  twenty-five  persons  qualified  to 
attend  petition  the  local  board  of  industrial  education  for  its  establishment. 

A  special  local  tax  of  not  to  exceed  one-half  mill  may  be  levied  for  voca- 
tional schools.  State  aid  is  provided  for  to  the  amount  of  one-half  the  expendi- 
ture for  such  schools,  not  to  exceed  $3,000  for  any  one  school.  State  aid  is 
at  present  limited  to  thirty  schools. 

Vocational  schools  shall  be  open  to  all  residents  over  fourteen  years  of  age 
who  are  not  required  by  law  to  attend  other  schools.  Attendance  by  non- 
residents is  provided  for;  tuition  of  fifty  cents  per  week  per  pupil  is  to  be 
charged  back  to  the  municipality  from  which  they  come. 

The  same  act  (chap.  616)  of  the  legislature  of  191 1  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  vocational  schools  also  makes  provision  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  such  schools  by  providing  that  the  State  Board  of  Industrial 
Education  shall  accept  as  trustee  of  the  state  the  Stout  Institute,  located  at 
Menominie. 

"The  purposes  and  objects  of  the  institute,"  in  the  language  of  the  act, 
"shall  be  to  instruct  young  persons  in  industrial  arts  and  occupations  and 
the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  such,  and  to  give  such  instruction  as  will  lead  to  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts,  a  just  and  seemly  appreciation  of  the  nobility 
and  dignity  of  labor,  and  in  general  to  promote  diligence,  economy,  efficiency, 
honor,  and  good  citizenship." 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  school  $30,000  is  appropriated  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  $55,000  per  annum  thereafter. 

Among  the  bequests  of  Mr.  George  Mortimer  Pullman  was  that  of  $1,200,- 
000,  for  the  founding  of  a  free  school  for  instruction  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  midst  of  the  industrial  community  which  bears 
his  name.  The  original  bequest  of  $1,200,000  has  already  more  than  doubled, 
and  it  is  now  officially  announced  that  the  Board  of  Directors,  of  which  Mr. 
Frank  0.  Lowden  is  president,  has  selected  a  campus  of  forty  acres  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Indiana  Avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Street, 
in  the  town  of  Pullman,  this  being  the  site  which,  in  the  judgment  of  members 
of  the  board,  is  best  adapted  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  school.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  board  three  years  ago  for  the  sum  of  $100,000.  Mr.  Laenas 
Gifford  Weld,  formerly  dean  of  the  collegiate  faculty  of  the  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  school.  Mr.  Weld  will  devote  a 
year  or  more,  as  may  be  necessary,  to  the  examination  and  study  of  the 
principal  technical  and  trade  schools  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
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jority  of  humanistic  studies,  those  that  deal  with  litera- 
ture, are  concerned.  It  is  obvious  that  they  are  in  their  very 
nature  fitted  to  develop  this  power,  since  a  considerable  part  of 
the  work  in  them  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  form  of  expression 
of  the  original,  and  a  re-expression  of  the  same  ideas  in  the 
mother-tongue.  The  importance,  likewise,  of  the  acquiring  of 
this  power  is  universally  conceded.  It  would  be  sufficient  to 
refer  to  the  position  taken  by  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity, in  the  matter  of  a  requirement  in  English.  That  university 
holds  that  one  study  is  as  good  and  as  dignified  as  another,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  no  study  should  be  required,  the  choice  of 
his  course  being  left  wholly  to  the  student.  With  illuminating 
inconsistency,  however,  the  University  requires  English  of  every 
student,  both  before  and  after  entrance;  and,  since  the  aim  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  University  is  avowedly  practical,  we  are  bound 
to  suppose  that  back  of  this  requirement  lies  the  conviction  that 
the  power  of  expression  in  the  mother-tongue  is  of  prime  prac- 
tical importance. 

We  come  next  to  the  matter  of  the  body  of  interesting  and 
useful  information  acquired  in  school  or  college.  Before  we 
take  this  up,  however,  we  must  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarca- 
tion, and  be  willing,  in  looking  at  prevailing  systems,  to  spend 
a  few  minutes  in  seeing  them  in  their  historical  place  and  con- 
nection. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  education,  corresponding 
to  two  distinct  aims.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  edu- 
cation that  aims  to  prepare  the  young  man  or  young  woman 
to  do,  with  intelligent  skill,  certain  things,  more  or  less 
manual,  through  which  a  livelihood  may  be  obtained — the  so- 
called  industrial  education.  The  race  among  the  nations  of  the 
civilized  world  turns,  to  a  very  important  degree,  upon  the 
opportunities  afforded  to  their  young  men  of  "practical"  tastes, 
as  the  misleading  phrase  is,  to  learn,  under  skilled  instruction, 
the  things  which  in  our  country  are  mostly  learned  in  the  hap- 
hazard school  of  raw  labor.  Closely  allied  to  this,  but  requiring 
a  higher  stage  of  intellectual  development,  and  offering  oppor- 
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look  for  evidence —  to  divine  what  phenomena  would  afford  evi- 
dence. And,  when  he  has  seen  this,  and  reached  his  evidence,  it  is 
generally  not  of  a  one-sided  kind.  He  has  to  balance  indication 
against  indication,  and  thread  his  way  through  complicated  con- 
siderations to  an  ultimate  probability,  great  or  slight.  Nor  is 
this  true  of  the  more  advanced  questions  only,  with  which  the 
graduate  student  may  come  to  occupy  himself.  It  is  true,  in 
substance,  of  all  the  work  in  the  humanistic  studies  ordinarily 
done  in  the  classroom  of  college  or  school.  The  schoolboy  who 
is  working  out  the  meaning  of  a  page  of  Greek  or  Latin  for  to- 
morrow's lesson,  if  he  has  been  rightly  trained,  is  working  in 
the  same  way.  In  trying  to  see  what  his  author  means,  he  is 
going  through  a  process  of  repeated  balancing  of  considerations. 
A  given  word  has,  in  most  cases,  a  number  of  possible  meanings. 
How  can  he  tell  which  meaning  his  author  had  in  mind  in  speak- 
ing or  writing  that  word  ?  A  given  case,  a  given  mood,  may  have 
two  or  three  or  a  dozen  differing  forces.  Which  force  did  his 
author  mean  in  this  particular  case?  In  order  to  decide,  the  stu- 
dent must  look  for  all  the  possible  evidence  on  the  page  before 
him,  and  then  balance  the  various  possibilities  in  the  light  of  this 
evidence.  The  process  of  learning  to  read  Greek  or  Latin  is,  in- 
deed, when  properly  taught,  a  process  of  acquiring  the  power  of 
rapidly  feeling  possibilities,  and  of  rapidly  weighing  them. 

The  processes  of  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  on 
the  other  hand,  are,  in  a  large  degree,  of  a  different  kind. 
Some  of  the  great  inductions  of  science,  to  be  sure,  have 
been  reached  by  procedure  of  a  similar  character.  The  theory  of 
evolution,  for  instance,  has  never  been  proved  by  absolute  evi- 
dence, nor,  in  all  probability,  does  it  admit  of  absolute  proof  or 
disproof.  The  atomic  theory,  the  glacial  theory,  rest  on  the  bal- 
ancing of  evidence,  and  belong  accordingly  to  the  same  class  with 
the  larger  generalizations  of  political  economy,  of  history,  of 
linguistics.  But  the  ordinary  work  in  natural  science,  as  per- 
formed in  our  schools  and  colleges,  proceeds  in  a  large  degree  by 
definite  and  incontrovertible  tests.  The  very  merits  claimed  for 
it,  as  against  the  classical  training,  by  such  men  as  the  late  Presi- 
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extension  of  knowledge,  no  matter  how  well  ordered  it  might  be, 
then  he  meant  to  leave  a  large  and  precious  part  of  the  intel- 
lectual life  unprovided  for.  I  somewhat  fear  that  the  condition 
of  things  at  the  university  which  he  founded  must  for  some  time 
be  largely  that  which  President  Jordan's  formulation  of  its  pur- 
poses portends.  But  the  founder  himself,  whether  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  enunciated  a  larger  aim,  in  words  quoted  in 
the  same  article.  It  is  by  these  words  that  I  am  willing  that  the 
claim  of  the  value  of  the  humanistic  studies  should  be  weighed. 
They  are  as  follows:  "I  would  have  this  institution  help  to  fit 
men  and  women  for  usefulness  in  this  life,  by  increasing  their 
individual  power  of  production,  and  by  making  them  good  com- 
pany for  themselves  and  others."  The  statement  is  full  of  homely 
sense.  It  was  clear  to  Mr.  Stanford's  practical  mind  that  even 
the  getting  of  a  living  does  not  fill  the  full  field  of  the  word 
"practical."  The  aim  of  our  labor  is  undoubtedly  to  acquire  that 
which  will  make  life  desirable,  to  increase  the  rewards  of  life — 
the  praetnia  vitae.  But  Mr.  Stanford  saw  that  the  pleasures  of 
food,  of  warmth,  of  a  well-cushioned  chair,  of  convenient 
methods  of  locomotion,  were  not  the  only  praemia  vitae.  He 
would  train  us  so  that  we  should  be  good  company  for  ourselves 
and  others.  Well,  then,  if  I  am  to  be  good  company  for  myself, 
who  forbids  me  to  be  so  trained  that  I  may  understand,  and,  un- 
derstanding, may  watch  with  keen  interest,  the  working  of  the 
Zeitgeist  of  this  century,  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  ways  and  tem- 
per of  these  United  States,  of  this  Canada,  and  even  of  England, 
of  Germany,  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Spain?  Who  forbids  my 
finding  pleasure  in  studying  the  ways  and  temper  of  the  peoples 
who,  a  century  ago,  were  shaping  our  present  civilization  for  us  ? 
Who  forbids  me  the  keenest  pleasure  in  the  ways  of  the  rich  life 
and  thought  of  Athens,  of  Alexandria,  of  Rome,  which,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  were  helping  to  make  our  present  life?  Who 
forbids  me  to  enjoy  reading  my  novelist,  my  poet,  my  philoso- 
pher, against  a  background  of  a  large  and  varied  experience  of 
life — gained  in  part  by  travel,  if  possible,  but  in  immensely  greater 
part  through  the  records  which  life  has  left  in  history,  literature, 
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power  to  elevate  and  fortify  the  mind,  should  cease  to  be  pre- 
dominant in  the  teaching  given  at  the  university.  "Let  the 
humanities,"  said  he,  "be  maintained  undiminished  in  their 
ancient  rights.  Leave  in  their  traditional  pre-eminence  those 
studies  that  are  rightly  called  liberal;  those  studies  that  kindle 
the  imagination,  and  through  it  irradiate  the  reason ;  those  studies 
that  manumitted  the  modern  mind ;  those  in  which  the  brains  of 
finest  temper  have  found  alike  their  stimulus  and  their  repose, 
taught  by  them  that  the  power  of  intellect  is  heightened  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  made  gracious  by  measure  and  symmetry." 

Let  me  now  sum  up,  in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  but  without 
disguise,  the  claims  which  I  have  made,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  I  believe  that,  in  the  advance  of  education,  there 
is  no  danger  that  humanistic  studies  will  pass  permanently 
into  a  secondary  place.  It  has  been  seen  that  a  young  man 
or  young  woman,  natural  capacity  being  granted,  may  acquire 
five  things  in  a  college  course:  discipline;  power  of  ex- 
pression; information;  outlook;  the  sense  of  the  noble  and 
beautiful  in  literature.  The  first  acquisition,  the  training  of 
the  mind  to  accurate  action,  I  have  maintained,  may  be  had  from 
humanistic  studies,  and  have  conceded  that  it  may  be  had  from 
scientific  studies.  My  own  view  is  that  both  kinds  of  discipline, 
for  different  reasons,  are  necessary,  and  that  something  of  both 
should  therefore  be  prescribed  in  that  part  of  education  which 
serves  as  the  foundation  for  specialized  elective  work.  The  sec- 
ond acquisition,  the  power  of  expression,  is  obviously,  as  has 
been  said,  to  be  had  in  larger  degree  from  humanistic  studies, 
and  in  smaller  degree  from  scientific.  As  regards  the  fourth  ac- 
quisition— to  pass  the  third  for  the  moment — I  am  entirely  will- 
ing to  make  a  concession,  which,  however,  is  rather  apparent 
than  real.  The  outlook  which  a  man  should  have  upon  life  is 
certainly  incomplete  unless  he  has  learned  to  see  nature  from 
something  like  the  point  of  view  of  modern  science.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  I  have  asserted  that  the  study  of  natural  science 
should  form  a  part  of  every  education,  and  I  will  gladly  add 
that  it  ought  to  begin  in  childhood.    And,  in  the  second  place, 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  CHILD-WELFARE  PROBLEM 
IN  THE  NEW  YORK  HIGH  SCHOOLS' 


BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 
The  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn 


A  committee  of  the  High-School  Teachers'  Association  of  New 
York  City  was  appointed  in  the  spring  of  iqio  to  prepare  for  the 
Child  Welfare  Exhibit,  which  was  to  have  been  held  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year,  a  suitable  presentation  of  the  child-welfare  problem 
from  the  high-school  teacher's  point  of  view.  On  account  of  the 
limited  space  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  available  it  was  decided 
to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  the  committee  upon  a  few  points 
which  might  be  expected  to  lead  to  practical  results. 

X.   THE  NEED  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

To  illustrate  the  need  for  increased  high-school  accommodation 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  comparison  was  made  between  the  high- 
school  register  of  this  city  and  those  of  several  other  cities;  and  a 
map  of  Brooklyn,  prepared  by  Mr.  Kingsley  two  years  ago  for  the 
Committee  on  High-School  Accommodations  of  this  association, 
showing  the  distribution  of  girls  and  boys  attending  high  schools 
in  relation  to  the  location  of  the  high-school  buildings  was  exhibited. 
The  average  time  and  the  total  money  spent  in  street-car  travel  by 
these  pupils  had  been  carefully  calculated,  and  the  figures  placed 
under  the  map,  and  the  regions  in  greatest  need  of  new  high  schools 
(in  all  boroughs)  indicated.' 

•  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  High-School  Teachers'  Association  of  New  York  City 
on  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit:  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg,  chairman;  Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  Ellen 
E.  Garrigues,  Henrietta  Rodman,  Eli  W.  Weaver,  Alexander  L.  Pugh,  Joseph  K .  Van  Denburg. 
For  various  reasons  the  material  prepared  by  the  committee  was  not  used  at  the  Child  Welfare 
Exhibit.  A  set  of  charts  presenting  most  of  this  material  was  prepared  with  the  assistance  of 
pupils  in  the  drawing  classes  of  one  of  the  high  schools,  and  these  were  exhibited  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association,  May  4,  191  x.  The  Report  will  be  printed  in  the  Yearbook  of  the 
association. 

'  Sec  Mr.  Kingsley's  report  in  the  Yearbook  for  1008. 
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3.   THE  NEED  FOR  MODIFIED  COURSES 

The  need  for  different  types  of  instruction  in  high  schools  may 
be  inferred  from  Dr.  Van  Denburg's  investigations,  and  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  apparently  aimless  drifting  of  our  high-school 
population. 

TABLE  H 

The  Drift  of  the  High-School  Pupil 

Two-thirds  of  our  elementary-school  graduates  enter  high  schools. 
In  1910  these  amounted  to  23,202. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  never  complete  the  course. 
Two-thirds  of  those  who  enter  complete  less  than  one  year  of  the  course. 
Fifty-five  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  come  with  the  hope  of  completing  the 
course. 

Less  than  10  per  cent  do  complete  it. 

Every  year  30  per  cent  of  our  high-school  pupils  are  discharged. 
Every  year  we  discharge  enough  pupils  to  fill  eight  good-sized  high  schools. 
There  is  urgent  need  for  special  short  courses  for  those  who  can  stay  but  a 
short  time.* 

4.   THE  PHYSICAL  WELFARE  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  PUPILS 

On  the  subject  of  the  physical  welfare  of  high-school  pupils, 
there  were  prepared  three  charts:  (a)  on  the  school  luncheon; 
(b)  on  gymnasiums  and  bathing;  and  (c)  on  medical  inspection. 
In  the  preparation  of  these  considerable  assistance  was  rendered  by 
Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  of  the  Biology  Department  of  the  Commercial 
High  School. 

TABLE  LU 
Lunches 

In  all  but  five  of  the  high  schools  lunches  may  be  purchased  by  the  pupils 
within  the  building. 

In  all  but  four  suitable  rooms  are  provided. 

In  seven  of  the  high  schools  supervision  of  lunchrooms  includes  control 
over  the  character  of  the  food  and  the  prices. 

In  one  high  school6  the  whole  equipment  and  management  are  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  faculty. 

'  A  two-year  vocational  course  has  already  been  introduced  into  the  Chicago  high  schools. 
The  High  School  of  Commerce  (New  York)  is  planning  to  introduce  a  special  short  course  for 
pupils  who  intend  to  stay  but  a  short  time. 

'  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn. 
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5-    A  SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  SOME  HIGH-SCHOOL  NEEDS 

It  was  decided  to  present  in  one  chart  a  number  of  brief  state- 
ments as  to  high-school  needs,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would 
be  accepted  as  obvious,  or  be  challenged  and  thus  lead  to  profitable 
discussion  of  important  problems. 

TABLE  VI 
Some  High-School  Needs 

Guidance  of  pupils  in  choice  of  vocation;  in  selection  of  studies;  in  learn- 
ing to  use  the  school  and  other  institutions. 

Co-operation  with  parents  and  with  other  city  departments. 
Differentiated  opportunities. 

Short  courses  in  practical  work  and  inspiration  for  short-term  pupils. 

A  change  in  the  child-labor  law  that  will  require  more  than  perfunctory 
attendance  as  evidence  of  satisfactory  scholastic  attainments. 

Simpler  courses  of  study:  more  flexible  courses:  so  that  pupils  may  con- 
centrate on  a  few  subjects;  so  that  teachers  may  know  students  better;  so 
that  thoroughness  and  economy  may  replace  superficiality  and  wasted  effort. 

Smaller  classes:  more  teachers.  More  than  half  of  the  high-school  teachers 
have  to  know  over  150  pupils  each  term. 

Personal  influence  is  dissipated;  there  is  no  time  to  think ;  teachers  become 
mechanical;  mechanical  teachers  are  not  economical. 

More  high  schools:  smaller  high  schools. 
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When  it  is  conceded  that  the  coach  is  indispensable  to  successful  inter- 
high-school  debating,  and  when  it  is  further  agreed  that  debaters  frequently 
reflect  the  peculiar  style  and  methods  of  their  coach,  has  any  further  criticism 
been  passed  than  with  equal  truth  must  be  given  to  the  teacher  and  the  text 
who  first  guide  the  boy's  unwilling  feet  into  the  labyrinth  of  literature  ?  Could 
anything  be  more  superficial;  could  any  judgment  be  more  second-hand; 
could  any  language  be  less  spontaneous  than  when  the  boy  attempts  a  com- 
parative criticism  of  various  styles  and  authors  ?  The  student  in  physics  and 
chemistry,  while  supposed  to  be  working  out  laws  and  principles  for  himself, 
rarely  does  anything  of  the  sort.  He  accepts  of  necessity  some  "second-hand" 
knowledge,  and  consequently  makes  progress.  Left  by  himself  to  mess  with 
the  compounds  found  in  the  laboratory,  unguided  by  information  which 
someone  else  had  compiled  for  his  benefit,  the  average  student  in  his  "spon- 
taneous enthusiasm  "  would  accomplish  little  of  value.  Without  the  assistance 
of  a  coach,  how  is  the  boy  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  construction  of  a  really 
effective  argument?  Who  is  to  give  the  boy  the  instruction  and  training 
necessary  to  a  really  convincing  style  of  delivery?  Is  the  whole  practice  of 
inter-high-school  debating  to  be  condemned  because  the  boy  unconsciously 
imitates  the  gestures  and  methods  of  the  coach?  It  would  be  as  logical  to 
condemn  the  work  of  the  normal  critic  teacher  because  her  students  adopt 
many  of  her  personal  peculiarities  and  mannerisms.  The  aspersions  cast  by 
Miss  Gardner  on  the  part  played  by  the  coach  in  inter-high-school  debating, 
unfortunately  for  her  argument,  are  rendered  innocuous  by  the  records  in  after- 
life of  the  men  whom  the  coach  has  trained.  Out  of  the  high  school  and  away 
from  his  influence,  these  young  men  have  carried  into  colleges  and  universities, 
into  the  law  and  the  ministry,  an  ability  to  argue  logically,  speak  convincingly, 
and  investigate  thoroughly.  The  debating  coach,  more  than  any  other 
teacher  with  whom  these  boys  have  come  in  contact,  has  given  them  this 
training.  The  writer  has  investigated  the  out-of-school  record  of  a  score  of 
debaters  trained  under  the  pernicious  influence  described  by  Miss  Gardner, 
and  in  nearly  every  instance  discovered  that  the  boy,  either  in  college  or  in 
business  or  the  professions,  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  speak  convincingly 
and  investigate  carefully.  None  of  them  appear  to  have  had  their  morals 
undermined  and  none  of  them  seem  incapable  of  sincere  conviction.  Not 
one  of  the  twenty  but  retains  to  this  day  an  active  interest  in  the  public  ques- 
tions which  he  debated  while  in  high  school. 

Miss  Gardner  complains  that  the  tendency  of  present-day  debating  is  to 
develop  sharpers  instead  of  thinkers.  Is  not  this  what  G.  Stanley  Hall  would 
call  a  feminine  argument  ?  In  an  age  when  legal  technicalities  play  so  large  a 
part  in  the  transaction  of  everyday  business,  when  all  scientific  investigation 
worthy  of  the  name  is  dependent  on  precise  thinking,  is  there  anything  repre- 
hensible in  a  debater  insisting  upon  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  question  under 
discussion?  Last  year  the  writer  listened  to  a  debate  on  the  question: 
"Resolved:  That  All  Cities  in  Michigan  Should  Have  a  Cornmission  Form  of 
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word  "control,"  but  there  appeared  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  word 
"exclusive"  as  applied  to  government  control.  One  boy  used  a  dictionary, 
another  quoted  two  supreme-court  decisions,  a  third  appealed  for  what  he 
called  a  common-sense  interpretation  of  the  question,  a  fourth  called  attention 
to  an  inconsistency  in  the  arguments  of  the  rival  team,  a  fifth  recapitulated  the 
whole  case.  Such  work  deserves  better  characterization  than  to  be  dubbed 
second-hand,  servile,  and  superficial. 

Miss  Gardner  suggests  that  public  questions  are  too  ambitious  for  high- 
school  students.  Does  this  mean  that  the  future  citizens  of  the  Republic  shall 
not  concern  themselves  with  vital  issues  before  their  city,  state,  or  nation  ? 
And  if,  in  spite  of  their  course  of  study  or  because  of  it,  they  do  become 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  great  questions  of  public  policy,  should  discussion 
be  prohibited  because,  forsooth,  Congress  sits  year  after  year  without  reaching 
a  satisfactory  solution  ?  If,  perad venture,  such  discussion  engenders  sufficient 
interest  to  produce  a  formal  debate  involving  a  thorough  search  for  material 
and  a  careful  arrangement  of  arguments,  is  it  a  matter  to  be  sneered  at  as 
being  too  ambitious  ?  Again,  could  any  debate  on  a  vital  public  question  be 
more  second-hand  than  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  subjects  that  Miss  Gardner 
suggests  as  substitutes:  "Could  Brutus  have  saved  the  republic ?"  "Was  the 
execution  of  Charles  I  justifiable  ?"  etc.  ?  The  discussion  of  such  subjects  may 
be  desirable  for  the  life  they  put  into  a  recitation,  but  after  all  they  are  largely 
superficial,  always  second-hand,  and  never  vital.  The  whole  class  never  take 
part  in  them  except  in  theory,  and  without  the  assistance  of  the  boys  interested 
in  formal  debating  such  discussions  would  lose  a  large  part  of  that  spontaneity 
of  which  Miss  Gardner  thinks  them  so  productive.  Surely  there  is  as  much 
sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  Iowa  boy  debating  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment or  the  Michigan  boy  discussing  the  primary-school  money  as  there  is 
in  the  boy's  opinions  on  Hamlet's  sanity.  Could  the  average  boy  be  more 
superficial  in  his  discussion  of  a  vital  public  issue  than  he  is  in  his  comparison 
of  Themistocles  and  Aristides  ? 

As  to  debating  topics  of  local  interest  only,  one  cannot  but  wonder  whether 
the  supply  of  questions  will  be  sufficient.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  serious  doubt 
whether  the  interest  which  Miss  Gardner  has  aroused  in  the  discussion  of  these 
purely  local  questions  would  have  been  possible  without  the  influence  of  the 
formal  high-school  debate.  It  is  the  idea  of  "contest"  that  has  popularized 
debating.  The  despised  rhetoricals  and  the  now  defunct  declamation  contest 
were  succeeded  by  the  formal  oratorical  contest,  which  has  attained  a  measure 
of  popularity  and  is  still  with  us.  But  it  has  been  the  formal  debate  that  has 
made  public  speaking  really  popular.  The  institution  which  Miss  Gardner  finds 
so  pernicious  has  made  it  popular  to  investigate  public  questions;  it  has  set  a 
standard  of  excellence  in  the  arrangement  of  effective  argument;  it  has  stimu- 
lated an  interest  in  real  oratory,  which  Cicero  defines  as  the  power  to  convince. 
It  has  required  no  compulsion  to  insure  its  success.  The  writer  has  known  as 
high  as  30  per  cent  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  boys  to  enter  the  preliminary 
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One  of  the  most  pronounced  tendencies  in  modern  educational  advance  is 
the  attempt  to  realize  more  nearly  the  ideals  of  free,  public,  universal  education. 
fedckal  aid  fon  attemPt  ^  leading  school  authorities  everywhere  to  extend 

vocational  facilities  downward,  and  especially  to  diversify  opportunities 
secondary educa-  for  pUpiis  entering  upon  the  secondary  period  of  education. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  growing  consciousness  that  the  second- 
dary  period  of  education  should  more  nearly  coincide  with  the  actual  secondary 
period  of  the  development  of  the  growing  child.  This  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  early  adolescence,  or,  approximately,  when  the  average  child  is  in  the  sixth 
or  seventh  grade.  Plans  already  in  operation  for  differentiating  the  work  of 
pupils  at  the  seventh  grade  exemplify  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  pro- 
vide training  specifically  appropriate  for  each  individual. 

The  tendency  to  diversify  educational  opportunities  in  the  lower  schools  is 
seen  nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  recent  educational  legislation,  notably  in 
the  states  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  bills  now  before  the  national  Congress 
show  a  like  tendency  to  popularize  education. 

When,  in  1862,  the  Morrill  act  became  a  law,  a  great  impetus  was  given 
to  education  in  the  practical  arts  but  the  schools  established  under  that  act 
were,  generally  speaking,  of  college  grade.  The  graduates  of  these  schools  have 
shared  with  the  graduates  of  colleges  generally  the  distinction  of  filling  pro- 
fessional and  managerial  positions.  The  bills  now  before  Congress  seek  to 
promote  instruction  in  agriculture,  trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics, 
in  schools  of  secondary  grade,  and  the  special  training  of  teachers  for  these 
subjects  in  normal  schools.  They  would  therefore  exert  an  influence  as  far 
down  as  the  elementary  schools. 

As  early  as  1908  Mr.  Davis  of  Minnesota  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  bill  which,  with  some  modifications,  has  been  presented  in 
succeeding  years,  and  which  is  now  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  as 
H.R.  6333.  A  similar  bill  was  presented  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  in 
April,  191 1,  as  H.R.  2007. 

Senator  Page  of  Vermont  introduced  in  April,  191 1,  Senate  bill  No.  3. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  the  House  bills,  though  with  an  important  addition,  and 

is  essentially  identical  with  that  presented  by  the  late  Senator 
The  Paoc  Bill       _  ...       ,    _  _  r  ... 

Dolhver  in  January,  19 10.    In  certain  circles  this  bill  was 

commonly  referred  to  as  "labor's  bill,"  and  it  was  known  to  be  entirely  satis- 
factory to  the  leaders  of  the  industrial-education  movement  of  the  American 
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home  economics,  and  rural  affairs,  for  persons  not  resident  at  these  colleges 
nor  at  the  secondary  and  normal  schools  provided  for  in  the  act.  It  is  further 
provided  that  regularly  increasing  additional  sums  shall  be  appropriated  until, 
jn  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  additional 
amount  will  be  one  million  dollars.  This  sum  is  to  be  allotted  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  "agriculture,"  although,  as  above  noted,  the 
instruction  includes  "trades  and  industries."  It  is  also  provided  that  the 
additional  sums  shall  be  available  only  after  the  state  has  established  such  an 
extension  department,  and  has  provided  an  appropriation  for  that  work  at 
least  equal  to  the  additional  amount  annually  allotted  to  the  state  for  that 
purpose. 

Fourth. — That  one  million  dollars  be  appropriated  annually,  beginning  with 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  for  the  maintenance  of  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture, the  trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics,  in  state  and  territorial 
normal  schools,  the  amount  to  be  allotted  in  proportion  to  the  population,  with 
the  addition  of  three  thousand  dollars  annually  for  states  and  territories  with 
jess  than  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

Ample  appropriations  and  authority  for  administering  the  act  are  provided, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  secured.  No  state  or  territory 
will  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act  unless,  "in  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  it  has  made  ample  preparation  to  utilize  to  advantage" 
the  federal  aid  given  thereby. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  seems  to  be  to  provide  well-rounded 
vocational  courses  as  well  as  general  preparation  for  agriculture,  trades  and 
industries,  and  home-making,  suited  to  the  respective  sections  of  the  United 
States.  It  includes  encouragement  for  those  permanently  engaged  in  these 
vocations,  and  "not  necessarily  graduated  from  elementary  schools"  by  the 
establishment  of  short,  practical  courses.  It  purposes  to  promote  earlier 
interest  in  the  scientific  study  of  these  fundamental  human  activities  by  giving 
appropriate  instruction  in  specialized  normal  courses.  The  movement  to  fur- 
nish an  adequate  education  for  the  agricultural  and  industrial  workers  of  the 
country  is  now  well  under  way,  and  renewed  interest  would  certainly  be 
stimulated  by  the  passage  of  the  Page  Bill.  The  bill  deserves  the  careful 
reading  and,  we  believe,  the  active  support  cf  those  who  hope  for  the  rapid 
extension  of  free,  public  education. 

Frank  M.  Leavttt 
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and  incommunicable  charm  of  the  world's  beat-beloved  poet.  Mr.  Williams  haa 
caught  the  trick  of  the  grand  style,  which  seems,  after  all,  no  trick,  but  natural 
enough  to  him ;  he  has  the  art  of  saying  simple  things  in  a  noble  and  dignified 
way  without  sacrificing  simplicity.  It  is  rare  that  his  diction  seems  mannered 
or  forced,  and  rarer  still  that  it  falls  below  the  level  of  poetry,  though  so 'long 
a  taak  must  of  course  have  its  inequalities,  and  so  large  a  body  of  blank-verse 
must  needs  have — what  the  Virgilian  hexameter  never  has — its  lapses  into  mo- 
notony. His  blank-verse  has  often  a  Miltonic  ring,  and  has  it  naturally,  unlike 
Cowper's  labored  imitation  of  Milton's  manner;  and  the  effect  is  admirable,  for 
after  all  it  is  Milton  rather  than  Tennyson  who  is  the  most  Virgilian  of  English 
poets.  To  do  Mr.  Williams  justice  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  specimens  of 
his  version  at  some  length,  and  for  that  there  is  no  space  here;  no  brief  citation 
can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  high  merit  of  his  work  as  a  whole.  What 
space  remains  must  be  given  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  pointing  out  certain  defects. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  a  work  of  such  excellence  should  be  marred  by 
faults  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided,  and  doubly  unfortunate  that  some 
of  these  were  not  amended  before  the  book  was  reprinted.  There  is  time  for 
only  a  few  typical  cases  out  of  scores  that  might  be  cited.  Mr.  Williams  is  by 
no  means  entirely  free  from  the  very  sins  of  which  he  accuses  Dryden  and  Fair- 
fax Taylor — mannerism  and  redundancy.  Actual  mistranslation,  while  not  im- 
possible to  find,  is  rare,  but  frequent  "padding"  gives  almost  the  same  impression 
of  lack  of  fidelity,  and  this  offense  is  sometimes  augmented  by  an  unhappy  man- 
nerism. Many  instances  might  be  given  of  such  liberties  as  the  rendering  of 
st,  one  little  word,  by  "her  own  fair  shape"  (xi.  779)  or  "hia  great  heart" 
(xii.  234).  Ab  uno  disce  omnest  How  weak  is  the  amplification,  "Fling  away 
thy  glorious  sword,  mine  offspring  and  mine  heir,"  for  that  tremendous  half-line 
(vi.  835)  which  so  eloquently  suggests  the  concentrated  horror  and  indignation 
of  the  poet  at  the  crime  of  civil  war — proice  tela  ma  km,  sanguis  meust  Lapses 
from  good  taste  and  epic  dignity,  though  few,  are  sometimes  shocking  enough : 
such  unlucky  expressions,  for  instance,  as  "makes  off"  (p.  407),  "seafarers'  kit" 
(p.  97),  "warmed  to  its  work"  (p.  355),  "cuddle  into  camp"  (p.  393),  "Make  of 
me  your  swords'  first  work"  (p.  313),  "himself  the  sticking -point  and  tug  of  war" 
(p.  348),  "Will  not  this  shaft  a  good  bit  deeper  drive  ?"  (p.  350),  "With  our  own 
eyes  we  picked  out  a  good  place  to  steal  a  march"  (p.  30a),  "to  carve  the  wound 
out  with  a  sword,  to  rip  the  clinging  weapon  forth"  (p.  435),  "Trojan-born 
Aeneas  having  come.  Dido,  the  lovely  widow,  looked  his  way"  (p.  118),  and  the 
abominable  word  drool  (p.  104).  There  is  no  space  to  point  out  metrical  defects 
(I  have  noted,  for  example,  seven  octosyllabic  lines  and,  as  if  to  make  up  for 
these,  as  many  Alexandrines)  or  slips  in  grammar,  which  are  by  no  means  few 
(on  pp.  404  f.  an  eagle  changes  its  gender!).  On  pp.  85  and  309  ere  is  mis- 
printed for  e'er  (vice  versa  on  p.  303),  on  p.  408  sight  for  sighs,  on  p.  99  lives, 
apparently,  for  limbs  (artus),  on  p.  104  Ithaca  for  Ithacus,  and  on  p.  428  stream- 
ing steeds  probably  for  steaming  (fumantia).  There  are  also  errors  and  incon- 
sistencies of  pronunciation,  the  worst  of  which  is  the  accent  of  Benacus  in  the 
index  of  proper  names  as  well  as  in  the  text  (Mr.  Williams  is  probably  not 
responsible  for  the  index,  which  contains  other  curious  things) :  "Lake  Benacus, 
the  river's  source  and  sire"  (quos  patre  Benaco  velatus  arundine  glauca,  x.  205). 
How  could  the  translator  have  forgotten  the  great  line,  fiuctibus  et  fremitu  ad- 
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The  Appendix  contains  inflections  reprinted  from  the  Bellum  Helveticum, 
several  college-examination  papers,  and  an  English-Latin  vocabulary,  which  would 
be  more  satisfactory  if  printed  in  larger  type. 

Frances  E.  Sabin 

Oak  Park  High  School 
Oak  Park,  Illinois 


Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants.   By  Benjamin  Minge  Duggar.    Boston:  Ginn 
&  Co.,  1909.   Pp.  xii+508.  $2.00. 

This  work  fills  a  gap  which  for  a  decade  or  more  has  been  open  in  our  plant 
literature.  During  the  past  thirty  years  a  mass  of  data  vitally  related  to  eco- 
nomic plant-production  has  been  gathered  by  the  plant  pathologists  and  physiolo- 
gists of  our  state  and  federal  experiment  stations  and  kindred  institutions.  This 
information  has  received  such  a  miscellaneous  publication  that  only  a  few  of 
the  more  favorably  situated  workers  could  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  made. 
None  more  keenly  felt  the  need  of  such  a  compilation  as  Dr.  Duggar  has  given 
us  than  did  the  instructor  in  plant  pathology  and  his  students. 

Plant  pathology  is  a  comparatively  recent  science.  To  the  Europeans  we 
must  attribute  the  earlier  investigations  upon  parasitism  and  the  knowledge  ob- 
tained of  the  epidemic  nature  of  certain  infections.  With  the  advent  of  our 
state  universities  and  experiment  stations  we  have  made  much  progress  in  phyto- 
pathology. Our  greatest  successes  lie  along  the  line  of  the  control  of  fungous 
pests  affecting  field  and  orchard  crops.  Also  much  has  been  contributed  upon 
heretofore  unknown  parasites,  especially  those  of  bacterial  origin.  Dr.  Duggar, 
in  his  compilation,  has  in  nowise  overlooked  these  more  recent  advances. 

The  book  gives,  to  quote  the  author,  "a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
chief  fungous  diseases  of  cultivated  and  familiar  plants."  The  arrangement  of 
the  matter,  from  the  standpoint  of  either  a  textbook  or  a  reference  work,  is 
very  good.  The  statements  are  concise  and  accurate.  The  author  has  used  good 
judgment  in  the  space  allotted  to  each  of  the  subjects  treated.  The  essentials 
in  the  way  of  a  bibliography  heading  each  subject  treated,  together  with  a  limited 
host  index  and  a  copious  general  index,  will  be  of  much  value  to  the  student. 

The  volume  is  attractive,  well  printed,  and  well  illustrated.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent text  for  college  courses  in  economic  plant  study,  and  will  be  of  value  also 
to  teachers  of  nature-study  and  the  more  progressive  of  the  laymen. 

I  trust  that  the  book  will  receive  such  a  ready  acceptance  that  an  early  re- 
vision may  be  made,  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  kept  up  with  the  advances 
made  in  our  knowledge  of  plant  diseases.  The  volume  might  even  now  be  en- 
larged to  cover  some  fifty  or  more  additional  diseases.  Further,  I  should  like  to 
see  the  host  index  extended  to  include  all  of  the  known  parasites  of  the  more 
familiar  and  economic  plants,  together  with  the  essentials  of  a  bibliography.  If 
space  demanded  it,  the  host  index  and  the  bibliography  might  well  be  made  in 
smaller  type. 

Thomas  F.  Manns 

Experiment  Station 
Wooster,  Ohio 
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used  in  the  colleges  is  an  admission  that  much  of  the  work  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  is  still  of  secondary-school  grade. 

The  author  certainly  deserves  much  credit  for  the  performance  of  this  pio- 
neer work. 

Tillers  of  the  Ground.  By  Marion  L  Newbigw.   London :  Macmillan,  191a 
Pp.  vL+224.  $0.50. 

This  is  an  interesting  little  work  by  a  versatile  British  scientist,  written  in 
a  simple  style  within  the  understanding  of  elementary-school  children,  and 
adapted  for  use  to  supplement  work  in  geography,  nature-study,  and  elementary 
agriculture.  It  deals  not  only  with  tillers,  both  savage  and  civilized,  but  with 
man's  continual  contest  with  nature,  from  his  crudest  efforts  to  the  latest  de- 
velopments of  science.  The  book  is  well  fitted  to  furnish  a  "human  interest" 
element  to  high-school  botany  where  lack  of  time  prevents  reference  to  original 
sources. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts  on  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion. Boston:  Wright  &  Potter  Printing  Co.,  191 1.   Pp.  104. 

State  reports  vary  in  nature.  They  may  be  descriptive,  statistical,  or  made 
up  of  scattered  reports,  addresses,  proceedings  of  educational  meetings,  and  the 
like.  Occasionally  they  embody  results  of  extensive  investigations,  upon  which 
are  based  recommendations  of  a  constructive  nature. 

The  report  at  hand  is  of  the  last  sort.  Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  investigation  was  undertaken  by  Commissioner  of  Education  David  S. 
Snedden,  Deputy  Commissioner  Charles  A.  Prosser,  and  Special  Agent  Rufus  W. 
Stimson.  Hearings  were  held  in  many  parts  of  the  state  and  advice  was  sought 
from  a  large  number  of  experts  outside  the  state. 

The  report  sets  forth  many  facts  about  farming  conditions  in  the  state  and 
the  effects  on  values  and  output  already  resulting  from  improved  methods.  It 
considers  the  factors  involved  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  secondary 
education  in  agriculture,  such  as  minimum  requirements  in  the  way  of  locality, 
plant,  equipment,  support  and  control,  admission  and  promotion,  courses  and 
methods  of  instruction,  and  the  teaching  staff.  Social  and  economic  factors  also 
receive  considerable  attention. 

Of  most  general  interest,  doubtless,  are  some  of  the  recommendations. 
Schools  with  boarding  departments  are  considered  unnecessary  for  Massachusetts. 
Special  schools  in  the  more  densely  populated  districts  should  be  accessible  to 
at  least  a  hundred  pupils  by  the  ordinary  means  of  transportation,  while  the  needs 
of  the  more  sparsely  settled  communities  should  be  met  by  establishing  special 
departments  in  existing  high  schools. 

The  work  should  consist  of  definite  "projects";  that  is,  it  should  center 
about  a  series  of  well-organized  problems.  These  are  formulated  for  the  entire 
four  years,  and  represent  the  last  and  best  pronouncement  by  the  experts  col- 
laborating in  the  preparation  of  the  report.  A  few  of  these  projects  are  outlined 
in  much  detail  to  show  the  subsidiary  propositions  involved.  They  are  so  graded 
for  the  four  years  that  they  might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  the  organization  of 
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of  references  relating  to  the  subjects  treated.  A  synopsis  of  the  metric  system, 
various  tables,  and  a  list  of  useful  numbers  are  given  on  the  inside  cover  pages. 
The  appendix  contains  a  list  of  review  questions.  These  questions  have  been 
selected  from  the  examination  papers  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  providing  a  convenient  means  of  review  and  of 
comparing  the  ability  of  the  pupil  with  the  accepted  standard  of  attainment  for 
high-school  pupils.  As  a  means  of  assisting  the  pupil  to  apply  principles  and  avoid 
an  unintelligent  use  of  the  formulae  in  the  solution  of  problems,  a  few  analytical 
solutions  have  been  placed  in  the  appendix. 

The  Apprenticed  Course  of  Experimental  Physics  and  Mechanics.   By  James 
L.  Maxim.  London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1909.  Pp.  xiv+112.  $0.50. 

This  is  a  beginner's  course  in  technical  physics,  entirely  experimental  and  on 
a  quantitative  basis.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  first  and 
second-year  preliminary  technical  examinations  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Union  of  Institutes,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations  in  elementary  sci- 
ence, and  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Preliminary 
Certificate. 

The  course  is  divided  into  four  sections :  The  first  section,  dealing  with 
measurements,  contains  ten  lessons.  Section  two  considers,  in  ten  lessons,  the 
measurement  of  densities  and  the  hydrostatic  principles  upon  which  their  deter- 
mination depends.  Section  three  consists  of  eleven  lessons  on  mechanics.  The 
fourth  section  takes  up  heat  in  seven  lessons.  At  the  end  of  each  section  there 
is  a  set  of  questions  for  a  written  test  paper  and  a  set  of  exercises  for  a  practical 
paper.  At  the  end  of  the  book  there  are  a  list  of  additional  experiments,  and 
several  pages  of  examination  questions.  The  Appendix  contains  a  large  number 
of  useful  tables. 

The  material  of  the  book  is  condensed.  The  greatest  accuracy  and  careful- 
ness in  the  measurements  are  insisted  upon.  Numerous  drawings,  diagrams,  and 
graphs  are  prescribed.  The  book  contains  a  great  many  diagrams  to  illustrate 
apparatus  and  processes  of  measurement.  The  author  has  made  no  attempt  to 
write  interesting  instructions  or  discussions,  but  he  has  compressed  a  great  deal 
of  useful  information  into  a  small  volume,  and  the  experiments  are  so  clearly 
outlined  that  they  will  not  lack  interest  to  the  earnest  pupil. 

The  book  contains  no  discussion  of  sound,  light,  or  electricity,  and  hence  is 
not  adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  general  course  in  American  high  schools ;  but 
for  pupils  preparing  to  enter  a  technical  course  in  mechanics  it  will  prove  a  most 
excellent  book. 

Physical  Laboratory  Manual  for  Secondary  Schools.   By  Charles  F.  Adams. 
New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1909.   Pp.  192.  $0.60. 

The  course  is  systematically  arranged  in  seven  chapters,  with  ten  exercises 
on  simple  measurements,  eight  on  mechanics  of  solids,  twelve  on  the  mechanics 
of  fluids,  eight  on  sound,  twelve  on  light,  nine  on  heat,  and  nineteen  on  magnet- 
ism and  electricity.  Practically  every  fundamental  or  important  principle  in 
physics  is  involved  in  one  or  more  of  the  seventy-eight  experiments. 

Mr.  Adams  has  put  into  the  book  not  only  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
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A  Cyclopedia  of  Education.  Edited  by  Paul  Monroe.  Vol.  II.  New  York:  Macmil- 
lan, 1911.  Pp.  xi+726.  Illustrated.  $5.00  net 

Universities  of  lie  World.  By  Charles  Franklin  Thwing.  New  York:  Macmilkn, 
1911.  Pp.  xv+284.   Illustrated.  $2.25  net. 

A  Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Process.  By  George  Drayton  Strayer.  New  York: 
Macmillan,  1911.   Pp.  xvi-f-315.  $1.25  net 

The  Learning  Process.  By  Stephen  Sheldon  Colvtn.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1911. 
Pp.  xxv +336.  $1 . 25  net. 

The  Educational  Views  and  Influence  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  By  Edward  A.  Fitzpatricx. 
(Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  44.)  New  York:  Columbia 
University,  19 1 1.  Pp.  xi+157.  $1.50. 

Mental  Fatigue:  A  Comprehensive  Exposition  of  the  Nature  of  Mental  Fatigue,  of  the 
Methods  of  Its  Measurement  and  of  Their  Results,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Prob- 
lems of  Instruction.  By  Max  Ottner.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Guy 
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Five  Hundred  Regents'  Questions  m  Biology  and  Zoology.  Selected  from  Post  Examina- 
tions with  more  then  2,500  References  to  Leading  Textbooks  for  Answers,  by 
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we  can  never  understand  the  present  without  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  past;  and  the  best  way  to  know  the  past  is  to 
understand  its  literature.  The  remote  past,  too,  is  worthy  of  our  study,  for 
in  it  we  find  those  things  which  are  primal  and  universal  in  human  nature. 
To  see  how  greatly  we  men  have  changed  is  most  enlightening,  and  to  know  the 
measure  of  the  progress  of  man  is  highly  instructive  as  indicating  the  probable 
paths  to  be  followed  by  civilization  in  the  future. 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  number  of  men  who  are  studying  Latin 
is  becoming  small,  and  the  number  of  those  studying  Greek,  infinitesimal.  I 
venture  to  predict,  however,  that  if  the  universities  can  safely  pass  the  danger 
period  that  is  threatening  us  now,  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  there  will  be  a 
great  reaction  in  the  attitude  toward  these  ancient  literatures.  The  pressure 
of  intense  competition  in  business  will  diminish  in  the  next  generation;  the 
great  corporations  will  have  largely  completed  their  exploitation  of  natural 
resources;  gainful  occupations  will  relatively  decrease  in  importance;  the  ideals 
of  men  will  return  to  those  subjects  in  which  the  ancient  literatures  contribute 
to  make  life  rich  and  enjoyable,  and  the  study  of  the  classics  will  revive." 
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By  Arey,  Bryant,  Clendenin,  and  Morrey 
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By  Whitney,  Lucas,  Shinn,  and  Small  wood 

NEW  YORK  8TATC  NORMAL  COLLEGE 
ALBANY 
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October  a,  191 1. 

I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  say 
that,  in  my  judgment,  Arey,  Bryant,  Clendenin, 
and  Money's  Physiography  is  a  masterpiece. 
In  size  it  is  small  enough  to  be  handled,  and 
yet  it  covers  the  subject  thoroughly.   There  is 
no  waste  in  it  anywhere.   The  statements  of 
facts  are  remarkable  for  clearness,  and  the 
English  is  above  criticism.   The  illustrations  are 
of  a  high  degree  of  excellence.   You  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  result. 

C.  A.  Woodakd. 

A  course  planned  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  student.   A  brief  study  of  a  somewhat  large 
number  of  animals  develops  general  biological 

laws.   Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  economic 
side  of  Zoology,  especially  in  its  bearing  upon 
sanitation,  household  science,  and  agriculture. 
Directions  for  field  work  and  laboratory  study 
are  ample,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  of  use  under 
widely  varying  conditions. 

Ctotk.    444  pp.    Map*  mnd  //Wratfen*.  $1.26 
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BOSTON                   NEW  YORK 
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Francisco,  in  memory  of  Bailey  and  Babette  Gatzert.  The  deed  of  gift  pro- 
vides that  the  income  of  the  fund  "shall  be  used  to  maintain  a  bureau  of  child  - 
welfare  ....  the  work  of  said  bureau  to  consist  in  the  promotion  in  various 
ways  of  education  for  the  better  care  and  treatment  of  children  suffering  from 
defects,  either  physical  or  mental,  especially  such  defective  children  as  can, 
in  spite  of  their  defects,  attend  school  of  some  sort  and  benefit  by  some  form 
of  school  education  and  training.''  The  benefits  of  the  Foundation  are  to  be 
extended  as  widely  as  possible  through  the  state;  the  plan  will  be  for  the 
specialist  in  charge  to  spend  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  visiting  centers 
throughout  the  state  to  give  aid  and  counsel  to  the  local  school  authorities  in 
establishing  and  conducting  work  for  defective  children  in  their  schools. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  National  Council  of  Education,  and  the  Department  of  Normal  Schools,  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  will  meet  in  St.  Louis,  February  27,  28, 
and  29, 191 2. 
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Made  by  a 
perfect  me- 
ch  anical 
process 
from  high 
grade  cocoa 
beans,  sci- 
entifically 
blended,  it 
is  of  the 
finest  quality,  full  strength  and 
absolutely  pure  and  healthful. 

Sold  In  1/5  \h.,  1/4  lb.,  1/2  lb.  and  1  lb. 
cans,  net  weight. 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes  Sent  Free 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 


Established  17H0 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Hygienic  Heating 

A  temperature  of  65  to  68  degrees  F.  with  a  rela- 
tive humidity  of  60  per  cent  produces  much  more 
comfort  and  healthful  conditions  than  when  the 
temperature  is  higher  and  the  air  dry. 

In  furnaces  the  water-box  should  be  regularly 
filled  and  a  little  Piatt's  Chlorides  added  to  it. 
With  steam  heat,  hot  water  radiators,  Baltimore 
heaters,  coal,  oil,  or  gas  stoves,  a  dish  with  some 
water  containing  a  little  Piatt's  Chlorides  sho 
be  kept  over  or  under  the  heating  arrangement 


Chlorides 


A  colorless  liquid;  powerful,  safe,  and  econom- 
ical. Instantly  destroys  foul  odors  and  chemically 
neutralizes  disease-breeding  matter.  Sold  in  quart 
bottles  only,  by  druggists  and  high-class  grocers. 
Prepared  only  by  Henry  B.  Piatt,  New  Vor 
Montreal. 
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